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The  Lectures  in  this  Volume,  and  especially  those 
on  Cancers,  are  enlarged  far  beyond  their  original  extent, 
by  the  addition  of  cases,  statistical  tables,  and  various  state- 
ments which  may  be  worth  reading,  but  of  which  the  recital 
could  not  be  made  agreeable  to  an  audience.  In  making 
these  additions,  I  have  endeavoured  to  adduce  sufficient 
evidence  for  the  general  conclusions  I  have  drawn,  without 
encumbering  the  book  with  such  a  mass  of  details  as  would 
be  repulsive  to  the  majority  of  readers.  I  can  hardly 
imagine,  that  a  full  relation  of  so  many  cases  as  I  have 
referred  to  would  be  acceptable  to  any  besides  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  especial  study  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Lectures.  To  all  who  are  so  occupied,  I  will  very  gladly 
give  whatever  further  information  my  manuscript  records 
of  cases  can  supply. 

It  is  an  unavoidable  defect  of  lectures  on  general  patho- 
logy, that  they  cannot  be  conveniently  used  in  the  study 
of  the  diseases  of  particular  organs.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  amend  this,  in  some  measure,  by  a  full  index,  referring, 
under  the  title  of  each  organ,  to  the  descriptions  of  the 
tumours  of  which  it  is  most  apt  to  be  the  seat. 
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uiuse,  lor  msianoe,  in  wnica  lue  excessive  gruwm  i»  uuapLeu 
to  some  emergency  of  disease,  as  an  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart  is  adapted  to  some  emergency  of  the  circulation,  we 
shall,  I  believe,  always  see  between  them  this  chief  diflfer- 
ence :  that,  to  whatever  extent  the  adapted  hypertrophy 
may  proceed,  the  overgrown  part  maintains  itself  in  the 
normal  type  of  shape  and  structure ;  while  a  tumour  is 
essentially  a  deviation  from  the  normal  type  of  the  body 
in  which  it  grows,  and,  in  general,  the  longer  it  exists  the 
wider  is  the  deviation.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  con- 
trast may  be  found  in  some  of  the  cases  of  fibrous  tumours 
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a  GENKUAL  CHARACTERS  Of  TUMOURS. 

that  grow  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.*  Such  a  tumour 
may  resemble  in  its  tissues  the  substance  of  the  uterus 
itself,  having  well-formed  muscular  and  fibrous  tissues; 
and,  so  far  as  the  structures  formed  in  excess  are  con- 
cerned, we  might  regard  the  tumour  as  the  result  of  an 
hypertrophy  not  essentially  different  from  that  which,  at  the 
same  time  and  rate,  may  take  place  in  the  uterine  walls 
around  it.  But  an  essential  difference  is  in  this ;  the 
uterus,  in  its  growth  around  the  tumour,  maintains  a  nor- 
mal type,  though  excited  to  its  growth,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
by  an  abnormal  stimulus :  it  exactly  imitates,  in  vascularity 
and  muscular  development,  the  pregnant  uterus,  and  may 
even  acquire  the  hke  power;  and  at  length,  by  contrac- 
tions, like  those  of  parturition,  may  expel  the  tumour, 
spontaneously  separated.  But  the  tumour  imitates  in  its 
growth  no  natural  shape  or  construction:  the  longer  it 
continues  the  greater  is  its  deformity.  Neither  may  we 
overlook  the  contrast  in  respect  of  purpose,  or  adaptation 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  body,  which  is  as  manifest  in 
the  increase  of  the  uterus  as  it  is  improbable  in  that  of 
the  tumour. 

Herein  we  seem  to  discern  an  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  overgrowths  of  tumours,  and  those  accomplished 
by  any  exercise  of  the  normal  power  of  nutrition  in  a 
part.  This  power,  capable  of  augmented  exercise  in  any 
emergency,  is  yet  not  a  mere  capacity  of  production ; 
neither  is  it  dependent  upon  circumstances  for  the  fashion 
of  its  products;  identical  with  that  which  effected  the 
development  of  the  germ,  it  is  ecjually  bound  to  conformity 
with  the  proper  typo  of  the  part  or  species  in  which  it  is 
exercised. 

*  Such  ns  {e.  ff.)  No.  2G82  in  the  Collegc-Muscuni.  Ecspccting 
the  conditions  in  which  tlio  changes  in  the  uterus  here  described  »ire 
likely  to  occur,  see  Rokitansky,  Pathologischc  Anatoniie,  iii.  516. 
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An  equal  contrast  may,  in  general,  be  drawn  between 
the  class  of  diseases  that  includes  tumours,  and  all  the 
others  that  issue  in  a  morbid  excess  of  nutritive  formation. 
We  may  take,  as  the  example  of  these,  the  inflammatory 
diseases  attended  with  exudation,  and  say  (reserving  certain 
conditions*)  that  in  these  there  is  an  excessive  exercise  of 
formative  force — an  hypertrophy.  But  between  such  dis- 
eases and  tumours  we  shall  rarely  fail  to  observe  the  fol- 
lowing differences: — 1st.  The  accumulation  and  increase 
of  lymph  in  inflammation  appears  chiefly  due  to  the  morbid 
state  of  the  parts  at  or  adjacent  to  the  place  of  exudation. 
We  have,  I  think,  no  evidence  that  the  lymph  of  inflamma- 
tion increases  by  any  inherent  force,  any  attraction  of  self- 
organizing  matter,  or  any  multiplication  of  its  own  cells ; 
but  the  increase  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  tumours,  is  "of 
themselves  \^  they  grow  as  parts  of  the  body,  but  by  their 
o\vn  inherent  force,  and  depend  on  the  surrounding  parts 
for  little  more  than  the  supply  of  blood,  from  which  they 
may  appropriate  materials.  A  tumour,  therefore,  as  a  ge- 
neral nile,  increases  constantly  ;  an  inflauuuatory  exudation 
generally  increases  only  so  long  as  the  disease  in  the  adja- 
cent parts  continues. 

2d.  The  materials  severally  [>roduced  in  excess,  in  these 

two  cases,  have  difierent  capacities  of  development.     The 

inflammatory   exudation,    in    whatever    part    it    lies,   has 

'arcely  more  than  the  single  capacity  to  form,  in  tlic  first 

stance,  fibro-cellular  or  tibrous  tissue :  the  material  that 

ins  or  is  added  to  a  tumour  may,  indeed,  assume  either 
f  these  forms,  but  it  may  assume  any  one  of  several  other 
forms. 

But,  3dly,  the  most  striking  contrast  is  in  the  events 
id>sequent  to  this  first  organizing  of  the  two  materials. 


•  Sec  vol.  i.  i>.  Wl- 


4  GENERAL  CHARACTF.nS  OF  TUMOTTRS. 

The  later  course  of  organized  inflammatory  exudations, 
like  that  of  the  organized  material  for  repair  after  injuries, 
is  usually  one  of  constant  approximation  to  a  healthy  state. 
As  newly- formed  parts,  they  gradually  assimilate  them- 
selves to  the  shape  and  purpose,  if  not  to  the  tissue,* 
of  the  parts  among  which  they  lie;  or  they  are  apt  to 
waste,  degenerate,  and  be  removed.  Their  changes  tend 
ever  towards  a  better  state ;  so  that,  in  the  whole  course 
of  exudative  inflammatory  diseases,  some  can  see  nothing 
but  an  **  effort  of  nature"  to  avert  or  repaup  some  greater  I 
evil.*  It  is  very  diflerent  with  the  class  of  diseases  to 
which  tumonrs  belong :  it  is  in  their  veiy  nature  to  pro- 
ceed to  further  and  further  deviation  from  the  proper  t}^c 
of  the  body.  The  structure  of  tumours  may,  indeed,  be 
like  that  of  some  of  the  natural  parts  ;  it  may  be  identical 
with  that  of  the  part  in  which  they  lie  :  in  this  respect  they 
may  bo  called  homologo\is  ;  l}ut,  considered  in  their  life» 
they  are  not  so  ;  for,  commonly,  they  are  growing  while 
the  tissues  far  and  near  around  them  are  only  maintaining 
their  integrity,  or  are  even  degenerating,  or  yielding  them- 
selves to  the  anormal  growth. 

I  think  that  it  is  only  in  the  consideration  of  this  activity  ^ 
and  partial  independence    of  the   life  of  tumours,  and  of 
the  diseases  allied  to  them,  that  we  shall  ever  discern  their 
true  nature.    We  too  much  limit  the  grounds  of  pathology, 
when,  examining  a  tumour  after  removal,,  we    only  now 
compare  it  with  the  natural  tissues.     The  knowledge  of  aUj 
its  present  properties  may  leave  us  ignorant  of  the  pro-1 
perty  which  it  alone,  of  all  the  components  of  the  body, 


*  There  are,  indeed,  cnaeeiu  whicli  orgmiheA  lymph  aiul  stars  cou- 
tioue  to  grow  :  but  these  are  quite  exceptiwial,  and  are  to  be  regarded 
as  diseases  of  the  same  elasa  as  tumours,  peculiar  only  in  respect  of  j 
the  niat^friala  tii  which  they  are  manifested. 
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had  some  time  ago, — the  pro|)erty  of  gixjwing.     And  so,  if 

kve  can  ever  attain  the  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  a  tjimour, 

[it  may  avail  httle,  imless  it  supply  also  the  explanation  of 

litij  progress.      If,  for  example,  what  is   very  improbable 

Icotdd  be  proved,  namely,  that  tumours  have  their  origin  in 

I  the  organization  of  extravasated   blood,  or  of  an  uitiamma- 

Itory  exudation,  still    this  greater   problem    would  remain 

jnnsolved : — How   or  why  is  it,    that,  in    ordinary   cases, 

these  materials,  when  organized,  gradually  decrease,  and 

idate  themselves  to  the  adjacent  parts ;  while,  in  the 

Fassumed  formation  of  tumours,  they  gradually  increase,  and 

pursue,  in  many  cases,   a  peculiar  metlKnl  of  development 

and  growth  ?     Why  is  it  that,  assuming  even  a  similarity  of 

I  origin,  the  new-formed  part  manifests,  in  the  one  class  of  cases, 

la  contiimous  tendency  towards  c<)uformity  with  the  type  of 

the  lx>dy  ;  in  the  other,  a  continuous  deviation  from  it  in 

Uhai>e  and  volume,  if  not  in  textmu  ?  How  is  it  that,  to  take 

[an  extreme  case,  wo  can  ever  find,  as  in  a  specimen*  at 

H,  George's  Hosjiitid,  fatty  tnmours  of  considerable  size 

in  the  mesentery  of  a  patient  from  whom,  in  the  extremest 

emaciation  of  phthisis,  nearly  all  the  untunil  fat  was  re- 

f  moved  ;  or,  as  in  a  case  related  by  Schuli,t  huge  lumps  of 

fat,  on  the  head,  throat,  and  chest  of  a  man  whose  abdomen 

^and  legs  were  extremely  thin. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  answer  these  questions;  but  I  think  that 

them  is  the  touchstone  by  which  we  may  tell  the  value  of  a 

[pathology  of  this  great  class  of  diseases.     It  is  not  in  llie 

likeness  or  in  the  uulikeness  to  the  natural  tissues  that  we 

can  express  the  true   nature  of  tumours  :  it  is  not  enough 

i  to  consider  their  anatomy  ;  their   physiology,  also,  must  be 

I  titudicd  :  as  dead  masses,  or  as  gi-owths  achieved,  they  may 


-    I   71,  Muaeuin  of  St.  George's  llogpitiil. 

t  Die  lirkcjuutiiisa  Jcr  rseuvlopliuuicn,  p.  lUl.     Wien,  I85I. 
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be  called  like  or  unlike  tlie  rest  of  a  part ;  but,  as  tilings 
growing,  they  are  aU  uolike  it.  It  is,  therefore,  not  enough 
to  think  of  them  as  hypertrophies  or  overgrowths  :  they 
must  be  considered  as  parts  overgrowing,  and  as  overgrow- 
ing with  appearance  of  inherent  power,  irrespective  of  the 
growing  or  maintenance  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  discordant 
from  its  normal  type,  and  with  no  seeming  purpose. 

To  all  this,  I  know,  it  may  be  objected  that  tumours,  and 
other  like  growths,  may  cease  to  grow,  or  grow  unequally,  , 
and  yet  are  tumours  stUL  But  this  is  only  in  appearance  fl| 
opposed  to  what  I  have  said,  which  is  no  more  than  that  " 
the  best  or  only  time,  in  which  we  may  discern  the  true 
difference  of  these  from  other  growths,  is  the  time  of  their 
active  increase.  As  we  can  have  no  complete  idea  of  any 
hving  thing,  unless  it  incUide  the  recognition  of  its  origin, 
and  of  its  passage  through  certain  phases  of  development 
and  growth ;  so  must  our  thoughts  of  these  abnormities  be 
imperfect  or  untrue,  unless  we  have  regard  to  their  develop- 
ment, and  growth,  and  maintenance,  as  independent  parts,  fl 
But,  indeed,  the  cessation  of  growth  in  tumours  and  the  \ 
allied  diseases  often  affords  evidences  of  their  peculiar 
nature,  confirmatory  of  that  deduced  from  their  increase. 
Such  cessation  may  occur  when  they  have  attained  a  certain 
regular  size  ;  as  in  the  painful  subciitaneous  tumours,  the 
osseous  tumours  ou  the  phalanges  of  great  toes,  and  some 
others,  which,  perhaps  always,  cease  to  grow  when  they  have 
reached  a  limit  of  dimensions  that  appears  as  natural  and 
constant  for  them  as  the  average  stature  is  for  the  individuals 
of  any  species.  Or,  the  cessation  of  growth  may  occur 
when  the  tumour  degenerates  or  wastes  ;  as  when  a  fibrous 
tumoiu-  calcifies,  or  when  a  mammary  glandular  tumour  is 
absorbed.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  these  events  are,  or 
may  be,  as  irrespective  of  the  nutrition  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
body,  as  the  development  and  growth  of  the  tumour  were; 
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and  that,  except  in  the  coinparativcly  r.'\rc  event  of  tlie 
absori)tioii  of  a  tumour,  there  is,  in  no  case,  an  iiulication 
of  return  to  the  normal  type  or  condition  of  the  body  -.  there 
is  no  improvement,  as  in  the  organized  lymph  exuded  in  the 
iaiktmniatory  process,  no  adaptation  to  piu-pose,  no  assump- 
tion of  a  more  natiural  shape.  In  all  these  events,  there- 
fore, as  well  as  in  then*  growth,  the  nearly  inde[>endent 
nature  of  the  tumour  is  shown  :  while  Ibrming  part  of  the 
iKxiy,  and  borrowing  I'ruiu  it  the  apparatus  and  thi^  mate- 
rials neces.sary  to  its  life,  the  tuinoiu*  grows  or  nmin tains 
itself,  or  degenerates,  according  to  peculiar  laws. 

The  characters  of  which  1  have  been  speaking  belong  to 
larger  number  of  abnormities  than  are  usually  called 
tumours :  they  belong,  indeed,  to  a  large  class,  of  which 
tumours  form  one  part  or  section,  while  the  other  is  com- 
posed of  certain  morbid  enlargements  of  organs,  by  what 
is  regarded  as  merely  hypertrophy  ;  such  as  that  of  the 
prostate,  the  thyroid  gland,  and  others.*     Now   the  dis- 

*  Tbc  cIass  may  seem  io  include,  aleo,  thotic  abuoriual  states  of 
the  fa'tim  which  are  aiteaded  with  excessive  growth  or  development 
of  orgaiw  or  members,  yet  eiumot  be  iiacribed  to  u  fussiuu  of  two 
gerum ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  ciist*  of  Ofrtaiu  bony  growtha  the  line 
camiot  be  dravrn,  without  artifice,  between  moustrohitiea  by  excess 
aud  tumours  (see  Lecture  VII.)  But,  iu  the  large  majority  of  cases, 
there  ore  suihcient  charncters  of  diatinciion  between  thcra  j  for,  Ist, 
the  cougenitiU  excessea  of  devc]o|jineut  prt-sent  a  more  eouipkx 
structure,  and  ore  more  conformed  tu  the  plaa  and  conatruction  of 
the  body,  than  anything  that  can  be  reasonably  called  a  tumour.  And, 
if  it  be  said  that  this  higher  orgnnizatiou  is  no  more  than  is  consistent 
with  the  period  of  formation,  which  is  iu  embryo-life,  when  the  force 
of  development  ia  greatest,  then,  2dly,  we  may  note  this  ditlerence  ; 
that  the  congenital  excessea  are  usually  limited  for  their  increase  to 
the  i>eriod  of  natui*al  growth  of  the  botly.  They  eommouly  cease  to 
grow  when  or  before  the  body  has  atlained  its  fidl  statun.' :  thi-y 
conform  to  its  methode  and  time*  of  developinLnt.  growth,  and  deea\-. 
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tinctioii  between  these  two  divisions  of  the  class  must,  I 
believe,  be  an  arbitrary  one  -,  for  the  two  are  so  little  un- 
like, that,  really,  it  is  in  these  hypertrophies  of  glands  that 
we  may  hope  to  find  the  truest  guidance  to  an  insight  into 
the  nature  of  tumours. 

In  speaking  of  cysts  from  the  walls  of  which  vascular 
growths  may  spring  and  fill  their  cavities,  I  shall  have  to 
describe  that  these  intra -cystic  growths  are,  in  tlieir  best 
state  of  structure,  close  imitations  of  the  gland  in  which 
they  occur.  In  relation  to  tumours,  the  most  instructive 
examples  of  this  fact  are  in  the  cystic  tumours  of  the 
breast,  of  which  the  general  structure  has  been  especially 
illustrated  by  Dr.  llodgkiii  and  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie,  and  the 
microscopic  characters  by  M.  Lebert  and  Mr.  Birkett, 
Among  these,  a  series  of  specimens  in  the  Museum,*  may 
illustrate  every  stage  of  the  transition,  from  the  simple  cyst, 
to  the  cyst  so  filled  with  gland  substance  as  to  form  a  soUd 
tumour, — the  chronic  mannnary,  or  mammary  glandidar 
tumour.  Now  a  near  parallel  with  the  history  of  these 
nianiniary  tumoim5  is  presented  by  the  observations  of 
Frerictisf  and  Rokitansky}  on  the  intra -cystic  growths 
which  occur  within  the  substance  of  enlarging  thyroid 
glands,  i.  e.  of  increasing  bronchocelcs.  In  these,  masses 
of  new-funned  thyroid  gland-tissne  are  found  imbedded, 
and  inclosed  in  til iro-ce! hilar  coverings  or  capsules,  within 
the  proper  thungh  increased  substance  of  the  gland.  In 
like  manner,  as  Rokitansky  has  shown,  it  is  not  unusual, 
in  enlargements  of  the  prostate  gland,  to  find  distinct 
masses  of  new  structure    imitating   that  of  the  prostate* 


I 

* 


♦  Mas.  Coll.  8urg.,  Nob.  108. 109,  17U,  172,  Ac. 
t  Ueber  Gallert-  oder  Colloidgeschwiilste.     Gottiiigeii,  1S47. 
t  Zur  Aiiatouiiii  ilea  Kroptoa  ;  aud  Uebur  die  Cyste,  in  the  De 
Bchr.  der  k.  Akademio  der  WiBseiiachaf'tt'n,  Wieu,  1849. 
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vihich  lie  imbedded  aud  incapsided  in  the  proixjr  substance 
of  the  gland.  Moreover  (and  here  is  a  closer  contact  be- 
tween these  hypertrophies  and  tumours),  these  growths  of 
new  gland-tissue  may  appear,  not  only  in  the  substance  of  the 
enlarging  thyroid  and  prostate  glands,  but  external  to  and 
detached  from  the  glands.  Such  out-lying  masses  of  thy- 
roid gland  are  not  rare  near  bronchoceles ;  lying  by  them 
like  the  little  spleens  one  often  sees  near  the  larger  mass. 
T^eur  the  enlarged  prostate,  similar  detached  out* lying  masses 
of  new  substance,  like  tumours  in  their  shape  and  relations, 
and  hke  pi-ostate  gland  in  tissue,  may  be  sometimes  found. 
A  very  large  and  remarkable  specimen  of  the  kind  was 
sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Wyman.*  It  was  taken  from  a  man, 
04  years  old,  who,  for  the  last  foor  years  of  his  life,  was 
unable  to  pass  his  urine  without  the  help  of  the  catheter. 
He  died  with  bronchitis  ;  and  a  tumour,  measming  2i 
inches  by  li,  was  found,  as  IMr.  Wyman  described  it, 
**  lying  loose  in  the  bladder,  only  connected  to  it  by  a 
pedicle,  movhig  on  this  like  a  hinge,  and,  when  pressed 
fon^'ards,  obstructing  the  orifice  of  the  lu'ethra."  Now, 
both  in  general  aspect  and  in  microscopic  structm-c,  this  tu- 
mour is  so  Uke  a  portion  of  enlarged  prostate  gland,  that 
I  know  no  character  by  which  to  distinguish  thcm.t 

The  relation  of  these  new-formed  isolated  portions  of  thy- 
roid or  prostate  glaud  is  so  intimate,  on  the  one  side,  to 
admitted  tumours,  such  as  the  chronic  mammary,  and,  on 
the  other  side,  to  the  general  hypertrophies  of  the  glands, 
that  we  cannot  dissociate  these  diseases  without  great  vio- 


•  The  specimen  is  iu  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartlioloincw's  Hospital. 
A  reraarkable  tumour  of  the  same  kind,  but  iuvbeddod  in  tfie  sub- 
«tauee  of  the  prostate,  is  iii  tlie  Museum  of  the  Middloaex  Hospital. 

t  Such  tumours  will  be  further  described  iii  the  eighth  lecture. 
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Icuce  to  nature.  Clearly  these  arc  all  essentially  the  same 
kind  of  disease :  yet,  to  call  them  all  "  tumours**  would 
be  to  do  as  much  violence  to  the  conventional  use  of  terms 
wliich  have  become  not  merely  the  expressions,  but  the 
guides,  of  our  thoughts.  The  best  course  seems  to  be  to 
make  an  arbitrary  division  of  this  group.  In  accordance, 
then,  with  the  arbitration  of  custom,  we  may  assign  the 
name  of  tumoure  to  such  examples  of  these  morbid  gix)wths 
or  growing  parts,  as,  1st,  are  isolated  from  tlie  surrounding 
parts  by  distinct  investing  layers  of  tissue  ;  or,  2dly,  though 
continuous  with  the  natural  parts,  arc  abniptly  circum- 
scribed in  the  greater  part  of  their  extent ;  or,  3dly,  ore 
formed  of  new  muterials  inJiltrati^d  and 
inter'sticcs  of  uatm-al  parts. 


growing  in  the 


If  the  group  of  what  are  to  be  called  tumom's  uuiy 
thus  inclosed,  we  may  next  proceed  to  divide  it  into  smaller 
parts.  And,  tii^st,  it  seems  })roper  to  divide  tumours 
according  as  they  may  be  named  innocent  or  mahgimnt. 
I  would  employ  these  terms  still,  because,  though  not  free 
from  objections,  they  imply  a  more  natural  and  a  leas 
untrue  division  than  any  yet  invented  to  replace  them. 
The  distinction  between  innocent  and  malignant  tumours 
is  probably  one,  not  of  mere  visible  structure,  bnt  of 
origin  and  vital  properties  y  it  is,  therefore,  less  falsely 
expressed  by  terms  iui|)lying  (juality  of  nature,  than  by 
such  as  refer  to  stmcture  alone. 

The  chief  distinctions  arc  to  be  traced  in  certain  cha- 
racters which,  in  the  malignant  tumours  or  cancer  (for 
these  terms  m-e  synonymous)  arc  superadded  to  those 
already  cited  as  belonging  to  the  whole  class- 

And,  first,  the  intimate  structiu*e  of  malignant  tumours 
is,   usually,    not   like  thai  of  any  of  the  fully  developed 
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natural  parts  of  the  body,  nor  like  that  which  is  formed  iu 
a  natural  process  of  repair  or  degeneration. 

Many  of  the  cells  of  cancers,  for  example,  may  be  some- 
what like  gland-cells,  or  like  cpithehum -cells;  yet  a  prac- 
tised eye  can  distinguish  them,  even  singly.  And  much  more 
plainly  their  grouping  distinguishes  them  :  they  are  heaped 
together  disorderly,  and  seldom  have  any  lobular  or  lammar 
amingement,  such  as  exists  in  the  natm'al  glands  and  cpi- 
thelia,  or  in  the  innocent  glandular  or  epithelial  or  epi- 
dermal tumom's.  These  innocent  tumours  arc  really 
imitations,  so  far  as  their  structure  is  concerned,  of  the 
natural  parts  ;  and  the  existence  of  such  imitations  in  any 
tumoui*8  makes  the  diversity  —  the  heterology,  as  it  is 
called  —  of  the  malignant  tumours,  appear  more  evi- 
dent. 

Still,  this  rule  of  dissimOarity  of  structure  in  malignant 
tumours  is  only  general.  The  other  properties  of  malig- 
nancy may  be  sometimes  observed  in  tumours  that  have, 
apparently,  the  same  structure  as  those  that  are  generally 
innocent.  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  cases  of  fibrous  tumours 
which,  in  every  respect  of  structure,  were  like  common  fibrous 
tumours,  and  yet  returned  after  removal,  and  ulcerated,  with 
infection  of  adjacent  parts,  and  appeared  in  internal  organs. 
These,  with  some  others,  must  be  regarded  as  malignant, 
though  in  structure  resembling  innocent  tumours  and 
natural  tissues.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  inno- 
cent cartilaginous  tumours,  with  structures  as  different  from 
those  that  exist  in  our  natiu-al  tissues,  as  cancer-cells  are 
from  gland-celts  or  from  epithelial-cells.  The  two  sets  of 
cases,  though  both  be  exceptional,  supply  sutiicient  grounds 
for  not  preferring  such  terms  as  "  homologous"  and 
*'  heterologous"  before  "  innocent"  and  "  malignant,"  if 
the  fonner  are  meant,  as  they  connuonly  arc,  to  apply  to 
the  structure  of  the  several  growths. 
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Sfcoiidly,  malignant  growths  may  have  the  character  of 
infiltrations ;  t.  e.  their  elementary  structures  may  he  in- 
serted, iufiltrated,  or  diffused  in  the  interspaces  and  cavities 
of  the  tissues  in  which  they  He.  Thus,  in  its  early  stat43, 
a  malignant  tumour  may  comprise,  with  its  o\^'u  proper 
elements,  those  of  the  organ  in  which  it  is  formed ;  and  it 
is  only  in  its  later  life  that  the  elements  of  the  tissue  or 
organ  disappear  from  it,  grachialiy  degenerating  and  being 
absorbed,  or,  possibly,  yielding  themselves  as  materials  for 
its  growth.* 

Thus,  a  hard  cancer  of  the  mammary  gland  includes 
in  its  mass  a  part»  or  even  the  whole,  of  the  gland  itself, 
as  if  there  were  only  a  conversion  of  the  gland-tissue :  and 
one  may  find,  within  the  very  substance  of  the  cancer,  the 
remains  of  the  lactiferous  tubes  involved  in  it,  and,  with 
the  microscope,  may  trace  in  it  the  fibi-o-cellular  tissue 
that  separated  the  gland-lobes,  and  the  degenerate  ele- 
ments of  the  epithelial  contents  of  the  tubes  and  acini. 
But  among  all  these  lie  the  proper  cells  of  the  cancerous 
growth,  and  these  usually  increase  while  the  original  stnic- 
turcs  of  the  gland  decrease.  So,  too,  in  medullary  can- 
cerous  disease  of  the  uterus,  the  uterus  itself,  or  part  of  it, 
is  in  the  tumour,  and  gradually  wastes,  while  the  medullary 
matter,  diffused  or  infiltrated  in  it,  is  growing. 

The  mahgnaut  growths  may,  I  say,  thus  appear  as  in- 
filtrations ;  but  they  are  not  always  so.  Thus,  though  the 
hard  cancer  of  the  breast  is,  commonly  or  always,  an  in- 


*  See,  on  this  la«t-montione<l  point,  E/okitansky,  Pathol  Anatomie, 
i.  121.  If,  io  8uc!i  a  case,  the  removal  of  the  original  textures  be 
quicker  or  more  conaiilerable  than  the  production  of  tho  new  morbid 
substance,  there  may  be  no  aweiling  or  visible  tumour;  yet,  since 
the  now  material  increaeea,  the  essential  cliaraeter  of  a  growth  is  ob- 
wn'ed.  Such  growth  without  awcUing  is  often  noticed  in  hard 
canecrb  of  the  breaal  and  of  the  bouei*. 
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filtration  of  cancerous  subsUnce  in  and  among  the  proper 
structures  of  the  gland,  yet  the  hard  cancer  of  the  bones  is 
often  a  distinct  ttimonr,  such  as  has  no  mixture  of  bone  in  it, 
but  may  be  enucleated  from  the  cavity  or  shell  of  bone  in 
which  it  lies.  So,  too,  while  the  medullary  cancer  of  the 
uterus  plainly  consists  in  an  infiltration  or  insertion  of  new 
material  in  the  substance  of  the  organ,  that  of  the  breast  is 
usually  a  separate  tumour,  and  altogether  discontinuous  from 
the  surrounding  parts.* 

Many  other  instances  of  similar  contrast  might  be  cited  ; 
still  the  fact  that  their  elementary  structures  may  be  thus 
infiltrated  in  tlie  tissues  they  aficct  is  a  characteristic  feature 
of  malignant  tumours.  1  think  it  is  rarely  imitated  in  cases 
of  innocent  tumours. 

3rd.  It  is,  also,  generally  cliaractcristic  of  malignant 
tumours  that  they  have  a  j)eculiar  tendency  to  ukeratc, 
their  ulceration  being  commonly  preceded  by  softening. 
1  One  can,  indeed,  in  this  particular,  only  observe  a  graduated 
diflference  between  the  innocent  and  the  malignant  diseases  i 
(for  certam  innocent  tumours,  if  they  grow  very  rapidly,  are 
apt  very  rapidly  to  decay ;  and  they  may  suppurate  and 
discharge  their  ichor  and  debris  with  foul  and  dangerous 
ulceration.  J  Thus  the  quickly-growing  cartilaginous  tumours 
may  imitate,  in  these  respects,  malignant  growtlis ;  so  may 
large  fibrous  tumours  when  they  soften  and  decay.  Or, 
again,  when  an  innocent  tumour  grows  more  rapidly  than 
the  parts  over  it  can  yield,  they  may  waste  and  ulcerate,  and 
allow  it  to  protrude  ;  and  it  may  now  itself  ulcerate  and 
look  very  like  malignant  disease.     This  may  be  seen  in  the 


•  No8.  2787,  2790.  and  others  iu  the  Collegc-MuBeuin ;  aiid  Noa. 
15  in  Ser.  32,  and  28  in  Ser.  35,  of  that  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  illtiHtrate 
these  contraata.  On  the  difference  between  inJiUrationt  and  outgrow  tht 
ace  p.  22. 
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protruding  fibrous  tiimonrs  that  nlccrate  and  bleed  j  or,  in 
a  more  striking  manner,  in  the  protruding  vascular  growths 
that  have  gprnng-up  in  the  cystic  tumours  of  the  breast. 
Or,  once  more,  the  characters  of  readmess  to  ulcerate  may 
be  imitated  by  innocent  tumours  after  injuries,  or  in  ex- 
posure to  continued  irritation ;  for  they  resist  these  things 
with  less  force  than  the  similar  natural  parts  do.  Ilence, 
ploughing  and  ulcerating  fibrous,  erectile,  and  other  tumours, 
have  been  often  thought  cancerous,  and  so  described. 

Tlic  respective  tendencies  to  ulcerate  can,  therefore,  be 
counted  only  as  constituting  differences  of  degree  between 
the  innocent  and  the  malignant  tumours.  We  may  speak 
of  a  liability  in  the  one  case,  of  a  proneness  in  the  other. 

4th.  The  softening  that  often  precedes  the  ulceration  of 
malignant  growths  can  hardly  be  considered  separately  from 
the  minute  account  of  their  stnictiu'e.  I  therefore  pass  it 
by,  and  proceed  to  their  fourth  distinctive  character,  which 
is  to  be  noticed  in  the  modes  of  their  ulceration. 

This  is,  that  the  ulcer  which  forms  in,  or  succeeds,  a 
malignant  growth,  has  no  apparent  disposition  to  heal ;  but 
a  morbid  substance,  like  that  of  which  the  original  growth 
was  composed,  forms  the  walls  or  boundaries  of  the  ulcer ; 
and  as  this  substance  passes  through  the  same  process  of 
ulceration  which  the  primary  growth  passed  through,  so  the 
malignant  ulcer  spreads  and  makes  its  way  through  tissues 
of  all  kinds. 

In  contrast  with  this  character  of  malignant  growths,  it  is 
observable  that  beneath  and  nroniul  an  ordinar}'  ulcer  of  the 
naturid  tissues,  or  of  an  innocent  tumour,  we  find  the  proper 
tisHUca  unchanged ;  or,  perhaps,  infiltrated  nnd  succulent 
with  recent  lymph,  or  the  materials  for  repair ;  or  some- 
wliat  indurntod  with  lymph  already  organised.  The  bjise 
and  margins  of  a  cancerous  ulcer  arc  themselves  also  can- 
ttrous ,    tliuse  of  a  common  ulcer  are  infiltrated  with  only 
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reparative  or  inflammatory  material.  In  like  manner,  if 
ulceration  extend  througli  an  innocent  growth,  it  may 
destroy  it  all,  and  no  similar  growth  will  form  in  the  adja- 
cent parts,  replacing  that  which  has  been  destroyed  :  but, 
Id  the  idceration  of  cancer,  while  tlie  cancerous  matter  is 
being  constantly  discharged,  by  sloughing  or  ulceration, 
from  the  surface,  new  matter  of  the  same  kind,  and  in  more 
abundance,  is  being  formed  at  some  distance  from  the 
surface ;  so  that,  in  a  section  through  an  ulcerated  cancer, 
one  does  not  arrive  at  healthy  tissues  till  after  passing 
through  a  stratum  of  cancer. 

5th.  Malignant  tumours  are,  again,  characterised  by  this ; 
that  they  not  only  enlarge,  but  appai'ently  multiply  or 
propagate  themselves ;  so  that,  after  one  has  existed  for 
some  time,  or  has  been  extirpated,  others  like  it  grow,  either 
in  widening  circles  round  its  seat,  or  in  parts  more  remote. 

Merc  multiplicity  is  not  a  distinctive  character  of  malig- 
nant diseases ;  for  many  innocent  tumours  may  be  found 
in  the  same  person.  But  in  the  conditions  and  circum- 
stances of  the  multiphcity  there  arc  characteristic  differences. 
Thus,  when  many  innocent  timiours  exist  in  the  same 
person,  they  are  commonly,  or  always,  all  in  one  tissue. 
A  man  may  have  a  hundred  fatty  tumours,  but  they  shall 
all  be  in  his  subcutaneous  fat  i  many  fibrous  tumours  may 
exist  in  the  same  uterus,  but  it  is  so  rare,  that  we  may 
call  it  chance,  if  one  be  found  in  any  other  part  in  the  same 
patient :  so,  many  cartilaginous  tumours  may  be  in  the 
bones  of  the  hnnds  and  feet,  but  to  these,  or  to  these  and 
the  adjacent  bones,  they  are  limited. 

There  is  no  such  hmitation  in  the  cases  of  multiplicity  uf 
malignant  tumours.  They  tend  especially  to  aft'ect  the 
lymphatics  connected  with  the  part  in  which  they  first  arise; 
but  they  are  not  Umitcd  to  these.  The  breast,  the  lym- 
phatics, the  skin  and  muscles,  the  liver,  the  lungs,  may  be 
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nil,  aud  at  once,  the  seats  of  tumoiifs.  Indeed  (and  here  is 
the  chief  contrast),  it  is  more  common  to  find  the  many 
malignant  tumours  scattered  tlirough  several  organs  or 
tissues  than  to  find  them  limited  to  one. 

Moreover,  if  there  be  a  multiplicity  of  innocent  tumours, 
they  have  generally  a  contemporary  origin,  and  all  seem  to 
make  (at  least  for  a  time)  a  commensurate  progress.  But 
the  more  ordinary  course  of  malignant  tumours  is,  that 
one  first  appears,  and  then,  after  a  clear  interval  of  progress 
in  it,  others  appear;  and  these  are  followed  by  others, 
which,  with  an  accelerating  succession,  spring-up  in  distant 
parts. 

Cth.  A  sixth  distinctive  character  of  malignant  tumours 
is  that,  in  their  multiplication,  as  well  as  in  their  progress 
of  ulceration,  there  is  scarcely  a  tissue  or  an  organ  which 
they  may  not  invade. 

In  regard  to  their  multiplicity,  I  have  just  illustrated 
their  contrast  in  this  point  with  the  innocent  tumours ; 
and  a  similar  contrast  is  as  obvious  in  the  characters  of 
the  ulcers.  It  is  seldom  that  a  conunou  ulcer  extends, 
without  sloughing,  from  the  tissues  it  has  first  affected 
into  any  other ;  rather,  as  a  new  tissue  is  approached,  it 
is  thickened  and  iudiuated,  as  if  to  resist  the  progress  of 
the  ulcer.  Rut  before  a  cancerous  idcer  the  tissues  in 
succession  all  give  way,  becoming  first  infiltrated,  and 
then,  layer  after  layer,  degenerating  and  ulcerating  away 
with  the  cancerous  matter. 

One  may  see  this  very  well  iu  bones.  Specimens  are 
tu  be  found  in  nearly  all  Museums,  of  tibiae  (for  example) 
on  the  front  surfaces  of  which  new  bone  is  formed,  in  a 
circumscribed  round  or  oval  layer,  a  line  or  two  in  thick- 
ness. This  bone,  which  is  compact,  hard,  smooth,  and 
closely  united  with  the  shaft  beneath  it,  was  formed  under 
an  old  ulcer  of    the    integuments  of  the  shin.      But,  on 
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the  other  side,  specimens  are  found,  which  show  that  when 
a  cancerous  ulcer  reaches  bone,  at  once  the  bone  clears- 
away  before  it ;  and  a  cavity  with  abrupt,  jagged,  eaten- 
out  edges,  tells  the  rapid  work  of  destruction.*  Neither 
ai-e  specimens  rare,  showing  the  progressive  destruction 
of  more  various  tissues ;  such  as  a  cancer  of  the  scalp 
making  way  by  ulceration  through  the  pericranium,  skull, 
and  dura  mater,  and  then  penetrating  deeply  into  the  brain  ;t 
or  one  in  the  integuments  of  the  shin  going  right  through 
the  tibia,  and  deep  into  the  muscles  of  the  calf.| 

Such  are  the  general  characters  of  malignant  tumours. 
Those  of  innocent  ones  are  their  opposites  or  negatives. 
Thus:  innocent  tumours  have  not  a  structure  widely 
different  from  that  of  a  natural  tissue ;  they  do  not  appear 
as  infiltrations  displacing  or  overwhelming  the  original 
tissaes  of  their  seat ;  they  do  not  show  a  natural  prone- 
ness  to  ulceration ;  nor  is  the  ulceration,  which  may  happen 
in  one  through  injury  or  disease,  prone  to  extend  into  the 
adjacent  parts  :  they  do  not  appear  capable  of  multiplying 
or  propagating  themselves  in  distant  parts :  they  do  not 
^row  at  the  same  time  in  many  different  tissues. 

Now,  the  distinctive  value  of  each  of  these  characteristics 
of  malignant  disease  may  be  depreciated :  indeed,  I  have 
myself  lowered  it,  by  showing  that  each  of  them  may  be 
absent  in  tumours  having  all  the  other  features  of  malig- 
nancy, and  that  certain  of  them  may  be  observed  occasion- 
ally in  tumours  that  in  other  respects  appear  non-malignant. 
But  objections  against  each  character  separated  from  the 
rest  are  of  Httle  weight  against  the  total  value  of  all  these 

*  In  the    College-Museum,  Nos.  3082-3-3  a  ;  3267-8,  and  many 
others,  illustrate  these  points. 

t  Museum  of  St  Bartholome\«^'a,  vi.  57. 
X  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  232. 
II.  c 
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characters  of  malignancy,  or  of  a  majority  of  them,  con- 
current in  one  case.  Similar  objections  might  be  made 
against  even  the  classifications  of  natural  history  :  and  none 
but  such  as  arc  disposed  to  cavil  at  all  nosol(^,  could  fail, 
in  watching  a  series  of  cases  of  tumours  through  many 
years,  to  observe  that  the  great  majority  of  them  could  be 
classed  according  as,  in  their  course,  they  did  or  did  not 
present  the  characters  that  I  have  enumerated.  Some  cases 
would  be  found  in  which  one  or  two  of  the  signs  might  be 
wanting,  or,  if  I  may  so  speak,  misplaced ;  but,  putting 
these  aside,  as  exceptions  to  be  regulated  by  future  inquiry, 
and  looking  broadly  at  the  whole  subject,  no  one  could 
doubt  that  this  division  of  tumours  into  innocent  and  malig- 
nant may  be  justly  made,  and  that  the  outward  marks  by 
which  they  are  discriminated  are  expressions  of  real  differences 
in  their  properties  and  import. 

In  what  these  differences  may  consist  I  shall  not  discuss 
till  I  have  completed  my  account  of  each  kind  of  tumour. 
(  VoT  the  present  I  will  say  only,  that  I  think  malignant 
tumours  are  local  manifestations  of  some  specific  morbid 
states  of  the  blood ;  J  and  that  in  them  are  incorporated 
peculiar  morbid  materials  which  accumulate  in  the 
blood,  and  which  their  growth  may  tend  to  increase.  All 
their  distinctive  characters  are,  I  think,  consistent  with 
this  view :  and  the  absence  of  the  same  characters  in 
innocent  tumours  may  lead  us  to  beHeve  that  they  are 
usuallly  local  diseases,  tlie  result  of  some  inexplicable  error 
of  nutrition  in  the  part  that  they  affect,  and  only  in  the  same 
measure  dependent  on  the  state  of  tlie  blood  as  are  the 
natural  tissues,  which  require,  and  may  be  favoured  by, 
the  i^resence  of  their  appropriate  materials  of  nutrition. 
Or,  when,  as  sometimes  hai)pens,  an  innocent  tumour  begins 
its  growth  during,  or  soon  after,  some  general  disease,  we 
may  suppose  that  it  owes  its  first  formation  to  an  abnormal 
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condition  of  the  blood  ;  but  that,  when  the  blood  recovers 

its  health,  the  tumour  subsists  or  grows  on  the  nourishment 
supplied  by  the  normal  materials  of  the  blood.  lustaiicea 
of  tumour  thus  constitutional  in  their  orimn,  but  subsisting  as 
local  instances,  will  be  mentioned  in  the  geueral  history  of 
cancers. 

t  It  may  be  best  to  speculate  no  further,  either  on  this 
point,  or  on  the  origin  or  determiuing  causes  of  tumours.) 
1  could  speak  certainly  of  very  little  connected  with  these 
points,  unless  it  were  of  the  error  or  iusutficicncy  of  nil 
the  hypotheses  concerning  them  that  I  have  pro|)osed  to 
myself,  or  have  read  in  the  works  of  others.  One  of  these 
alone  seems  to  need  disproof  i  namely,  that  tumours,  whetlier 
innocent  or  maligtiant,  are  due  to  the  organization  of  efiuscMl 
blood,  or  of  some  infianunatory  exudation,  or  of  tlic  material 

f  repair.  The  great  objections  to  this  view  are  as  follows  : 
ll.  It  is  an  almost  iniiuitely  small  proportion  of  injiu-ies 
Ithat  are  followed  by  the  growth  of  tumours.     2.  In  a  targe 

lajority  of  cases  of  tumour,  no  injury  or  previous  local 
is  assigned,  even  by  the  patients,  as  the  cause  of  the 
Igmwth.  In  200  cases,  taken  indiscriminately  from  those  ! 
;liave  lately  recorded,  no  local  cause  whatever  could  be 
ussigncd  for  the  growth  of  155  tumours,  of  which  (J4  were 
iunocent  and  01  uudignant;  of  the  remaining  45,  referred 
by  the  patients  to  previous  injury  or  disease  of  the  part,  15 
were  innocent  and  ^0  malignant  tumours.  'S.  Blood  ex- 
travasated,    and    the   [jroilucts   of  the    inflammatory   and 

cparative  processes,  are  not  iiulilierent  materials,  such  as 

.vonld    pursue    this    or   that    direction    of    development, 

according  to  chance,  or  some  imaginary  influence  exercised 

c»n  them.     They  have  a  proper  tendency  to  assume  the  form 

|of  tibro-c^llular,  tibrous,  or  osseous  tissue.     They  do  not 

lecome,  when  their  history  can  be  traced,  either  fatty,  or 

lerfectly  ciu*tilaginous,  or  glandular  tissue,  such  as  we  tiud 
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in  tumours.  4.  No  intermediate  conditions  have  been  yet 
found  between  blood  or  lympli  and  a  tumour.  And,  lastly, 
all  the  facts  relating  to  injuries,  as  favouring  or  determining 
the  growth  of  tumours,  are  explicable  on  the  supposition 
that  the  injury  impairs  for  a  time  the  nutrition  of  a  part, 
and  diminishes  its  power  of  excluding  abnormal  methods  of 
nutrition. 

Narrowing,  now,  the  objects  of  consideration  to  the 
innocent  tumours  alone,  I  will  speak  very  briefly  of  their 
classification. 

A  first  subdivision  of  them  may  be  made,  according  to 
the  usual  arrangement,  into  the  cysts  or  cystic  tumours,  and 
the  solid  tumours.  There  are,  indeed,  not  a  few  instances 
in  which  the  two  divisions  overlap  or  are  confused.  Thus, 
on  the  one  side,  in  cases  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  a 
solid  growth  may  spring  from  the  inner  walls  of  a  cyst,  and, 
enlarging  more  rapidly  than  the  walls  do,  may  fill  the 
cavity,  and  come  in  contact  and  unite  with  the  walls ;  and 
thus  may  be  traced  a  complete  series  of  gradations  from 
the  cystic  to  the  solid  tumour.  On  the  other  hand,  cysts 
may  be  formed  within  solid  tumours,  and,  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  the  solid  structure,  may  reduce  it  to  scarcely 
more  than  a  congeries  of  cysts,  or  to  one  great  cyst. 
Such  changes  are  illustrated  sometimes  in  fibrous  tumours 
of  the  uterus ;  and  I  think,  also,  in  the  tumours  which 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  called  "  hydatid  disease"  of  the  testicle. 

But  though  there  are  these  instances  of  confusion,  yet  the 
division  is  very  convenient,  and  is  probably  deeply  and  well 
founded. 

Next,  among  cysts,  some  are  filled  with  a  simple  fluid, 
containing  no  organised  matter,  and  resembling  one  or 
other  of  the  fluids  of  serous  cavities.  These  may  be  called 
simple  or  barren,  or,  in  most  instances,  serous  cysts. 

Other  cysts  contain  organised  substances,  and  may  be 
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named,  as  n  group,  proliferous  ;  and  the  several  members 
of  the  group  may  be  described,  according  to  their  contents, 

glandular,  cutaneous,  sebaceous,  dental,  and  the  like. 

Of  the  solid  innocent  tumours,  no  method  of  m-range- 
mcnt  at  present  appears  reasonable  but  the  old  one,  which 
is  founded  on  their  likeness  to  the  natural  tissues.  On  this 
ground  they  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  divisions, 
with  names,  as  specific  names,  expressing  their  several 
resemblance3,^viz.,  fatty,  fibro-cellular,  fibrous,  fibroid,  and 
fibro-nucleated,  cartilaginous,  myeloid,  osseous,  glandular, 
and  vascular  or  erectile.  And,  again,  under  each  of  these 
may  be  arranged  certain  varieties,  including  instances  that, 
in  some  uniform  manner,  deviate,  without  quite  departing, 
from  the  usutd  characters  ;  as  the  fibro-cystic,  tiln'o-calca- 
reous,  and  other  varieties  of  the  fibrous  tumours. 

In  each  assumed  kind  or  group  of  these  solid  tumours, 
moreover,  we  must  make  a  division,  according  to  their 
modes  of  growth,  and  of  connection  with  the  adjacent  parts. 
Some  among  them  arc  only  intermediately  connected  with 
the  adjacent  parts  -,  a  layer  of  tissue  at  once  separates  and 
combines  them,  and,  by  division  of  this  layer,  such  a  tumour 
may  be  cleanly  and  alone  removed  from  the  surrounding 
parts  ;  it  may  be  enucleated  or  shelled-out  from  them.  Thus, 
with  a  common  fatty  tumom',  or  a  fibrous  tumour  of  the 
ttterus,  if  we  cut  along  one  part  of  its  surface,  we  may, 
with  a  blunt  instrument,  detach  the  whole  mass,  by  splitting 
the  layer  of  fibro-cclIular  tissue  which,  like  a  capsule,  incloaca 
and  isolates  it. 

These  are  what  we  commonly  accept  as  the  proper  or 
typical  tumours,  these  which  are  "  discontinuous  hyper- 
trophies." 

Other  growths  resemble  these  in  every  character,  except 
in  that  they  are  connected  with  the  adjacent  parts  by  con- 
tinuity of  similar  tissue,  and  tiius  appear  as  growths,  not 
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in,  but  of,  the  parts.     Thus  we  cannot  exactly  isolate  a 
polypus  of  the  nose  or  of  the  uterus  :  the  overgrown  part 
cannot  he  eiuicleatc'd,  because  the  pro|)er  tissue  of  the  nasal 
inueous  membrane,  or  of  the  uterine  wall,  is  continued  into 
it ;  tlie  tissue  of  the  growth  is  here  not  only  uniform,  but 
eontinnous,  w^ith  that  of  the  adjacent  parts.     So,  too,  with 
epulis  :  the  gimi  itself,  or  the  periosteum  of  the  jaw  together  ^| 
with  the  gum,  seems,  hy  its  own  excessive  growth,  to  form  ^^ 
the  tumour ;  and  in  other  filirous  tumours  on  bones,  the 
fibres  of  the  periosteum  appear  to  be  in  the  growth,  and  to  ^ 
form  part  of  it.  fl| 

Such  growths  as  these  might  l>e  named  **  continuous  " 
hypertrophies/'  or  "outgrowths;"  an*l  I  will,  in  general, 
observe  this  distinction  wherever  the  same  tissue  is,  in  dif-  ^ 
ferent  cases,  found  in  both  forms  of  growth;  calling  the  ^B 
discontinuous  masses,  tumours,  the  continuous  ones,  out- 
growths.  Thus,  answering  to  the  common  fatty  tumour, 
we  find  the  ])cndulous  and  continuous  fatty  outgrowths  of 
the  neck  or  the  abdominal  walls ;  answering  to  the  fibro- 
cellular  tumour  that  grows,  as  a  discontinuous  mass,  in  the 
scrotum  or  beneath  the  labia,  we  have  the  cutaneous  out- 
growths or  enlargements  of  these  parts;  to  the  fibrous  ^ 
tunioui-s  of  the  uterus  answer  the  fibrous  polypi  or  continuous  S 
outgrowths  of  its  substance.  All  these  instances  of  clear 
distinction  might  lead  us  to  think  that  a  strong  definition- 
line  might  be  drawn  to  divide  the  whole  class  of  innocent 
overgn^wths  into  tumours  and  outgrowths.  But  when  we 
come  to  the  tumours  of  bone  and  periosteum,  and  to  the 
crectde  tumours,  we  find  the  distinctions  vanishing,  and  in 
many  instances  no  longer  possiVile. 

It  may  seem  as  if  these  '*  outgrowths"  needed  distinction 
from  the  **  infiltrations"  which  were  spoken  of  as  peculiar 
to  malignant  diseases.  The  distinctions  between  them  arc 
well  marked. 
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In  the  outgrowth  the  new  material  is  hke 
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Uiat  with  which  it  is  comuxited,  or  like  its  normal  ru<liiaeiJt, 
so  that  it  is  as  it'  the  tissue  were  itself  outgrown  ;  hut,  iu 
the  inlihTatioii,  the  new  materiul  is  dissimilar  from  that  in 
the  intci-stices  of  whieh  it  u  placed.  And  in  the  outgrowth 
the  materials  of  the  original  part  appear  to  be  at  k'ast 
umintained,  if  they  ore  not  increased  ;  but  in  the  infiltration 
they  degenerate  and  waste.  We  may  compare,  for  this  con- 
trast, the  cancerous  diseases  of  the  skin,  with  tlie  cutaneous 
outgrowths  of  the  labia,  uymphie,  prepuce,  or  scrotum. 
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In  thus  briefly  indicating  that  which  appears  stdl  the  nmst 
reasonable  method  of  classifying  tumours,  I  liave  referred 
to  difficulties  whieh  liave  appeared  to  some  to  be  insuperable 
objections  to  any  attempt  at  an  arrangement  of  these  diseases. 
I  will  therefore  state,  so  far  as  1  can,  what  is  the  real  weight 
of  these  objections.* 

First,  it  is  said,  such  classifications  cannot  be  well  made, 
because,  between  each  two  assumed  kinds  or  groups  of 
tumours,  intennediate  examples  may  be  found  transitional, 
as  it  were,  from  one  species  to  the  other  :  the  one,  it  is  said, 
"runs  into"  the  other;  or,  as  Mr.  Abernuthy  expressed  it, 
•*  disimses  resemble  colom's  in  this  respect, — tliat  a  few  of 
the  primary  ones  only  can  be  discriminated  and  expressed, 
whilst  the  intermediate  shades,  though  distinguishable  by 
close  attention  ami  comparative  oliservatiou,  do  not  admit 
of  description  and  denonunatioii."t 

This  is  exactly  true  ;  but  Mr.  Abernethy  seems  to  have 
felt  that  his  sentence  supplied  tiie  answer  to  the  objection 

dust  classification  by  structure,  which  it  expressed  ;  for 

The  best  statement  of  these  objectioua  is  by  Vogel ;  but  ho  haa 
well  answered  hia  own  argumcnta  by  disregarding  them  in  hia  nomen- 
clature of  tiintours. 

t  All  attempt  to  form  a  Clusailicntioii  ol'  'ruinouTB  according  to 
llieir  Anatotuicid  Structure.     Surgical  Works,  vol.  ii.  od,  1815. 
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as  be  did  not,  because  of  the  intermediate  tints,  refuse  to 
name  and  arrange  the  primary  colours,  so  neither  did  he, 
nor  need  we,  hesitate  to  name  and  classify  diseases,  and 
among  them  the  principal  forms  of  tumours. 

Moreover,  the  objection  that  structures  may  be  found 
intermediate  between  those  belonging  to  the  chief  forms  of 
tumours,  may  be  as  well  made  against  the  use  of  names  and 
systems  for  the  natural  tissues.  There  are  no  strongly  out- 
lined characters  defining  any  of  the  natural  tissues  that  are 
ever  imitated  in  tumours  ;  intermediate  and  confusing  forms 
are  found  everywhere.  The  various  forms  of  fibro-cartilage, 
for  instance,  fill  up  every  possible  gradation  from  cartilage 
to  fibrous  tissue  :  between  fibro-cellular  and  fibrous  tissues, 
between  tendons,  aponeuroses,  and  fasciae,  between  epithelium 
and  simple  membrane,  there  are,  in  the  natural  tissues,  the 
narrowest  gradations.  Yet  we  name  and  arrange  the  natural 
tissues  with  some  truth  and  much  utility ;  and  so  we  may 
the  tumours  that  resemble  them. 

Another  objection  against  this  classification  of  tumours 
is  made  on  the  ground  that  there  are  some  in  which  two  or 
more  difierent  tissues  are  mingled.  Thus,  tumours  may  be 
often  found,  in  which  fat  and  fibro-cellular  tissue,  or  fibrous 
tissue  and  organic  muscle,  or  cartilage  and  glandular  tissue, 
or  other  combinations,  meet  together.  But,  among  these, 
some  are  imitations  of  natural  combinations  of  tissues,  as 
the  fibrous  and  organic  muscular  tissues  of  the  uterus  are 
imitated  by  the  so-called  fibrous  tumours  in  its  walls ;  and 
of  the  others,  it  need  only  be  remembered  that  such  com- 
binations do  occur,  and  these  may  be  put  aside  from  any 
interference  with  arrangement,  by  making  a  series  of  mixed 
tumours,  or  by  adding  to  the  description  of  each  species  the 
combinations  into  which  it  may  enter. 

Y(;t  another  objection  is  made,  that  the  characters  of 
tumours  are  not  constant,  and  that  many  must  be  reckoned 
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as  examples  of  one  species,  which  are  not  much,  if  at  all, 
like  one  another. 

This  diversity  of  characters  is,  indeed,  the  great  difficulty 
with  which  the  pathology  of  tumours  has  to  contend ;  but 
the  diversity  is  not  to  be  called  inconstancy :  it  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  each  tumour  has,  like  each  natural  tissue,  its 
phases  of  development,  of  degeneration,  and  of  disease. 
Now  we  have  scarcely  yet  begun  the  study  of  the  variations  to 
which,  in  each  of  these  phases,  the  several  tumours  are  liable. 
We  may  have  learned,  for  example,  the  general  characters 
of  cartilaginous  tumours,  as  they  grow  in  the  most  favour- 
able conditions  ;  but  how  little  do  we  know  of  the  various 
aspects  these  may  present  when  they  fail  of  due  develop- 
ment, or  fall  into  various  diseases,  or  variously  degenerate ! 
/  Yet  all  these  changes  have  to  be  studied  in  the  history  of 
every  tumour;  and  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  charge 
any  natural  tissue  with  inconstancy,  because  it  is  altered 
in  development  and  disease,/ as  to  hold  that  the  similar 
diversity  of  tumours  is  an  objection  lo  their  classification 
according  to  their  structure.    ) 

However,  while  I  put  this  aside  as  an  objection  against 
classification,  let  me  not  be  thought  to  underrate  it  as  a 
difficulty ;  it  is  the  great  difficulty  with  which  we  have  to 
contend.  The  work  we  have  to  do  is  not  only  to  distinguish 
each  kind  of  tumour  from  all  other  kinds,  but,  and  in  order 
to  this  end,  to  distinguish,  as  I  may  say,  each  kind  from 
itself,  by  learning  in  each  all  the  changes  occurring  in  the 
various  stages  of  its  life.  The  difficulty  of  such  a  task 
cannot  be  exaggerated,  while  we  consider  the  rarity  of  the 
objects  to  be  studied ;  but  it  must  be  overcome  before  we 
can  cease  to  speak  of  "  anomalous  tumours,"  and  of  "  strange 
distempered  masses,"  or,  which  is  more  important,  before 
we  can,  even  after  the  removal  of  a  tumour,  speak  with 
certainty  of  the  issue  of  a  case. 
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LECTURE  11. 


SIMPLE  OR  BARREN  CYSTS. 


The  Cysts,  or  Cystic  Tumours^  to  which  I  shall  devote  this 
lecture  and  the  next,  form  a  very  numerous  group,  and  have 
only  or  barely  these  characters  in  common;  namely,  that 
each  of  them  is  essentially  a  cyst,  sac,  or  bag,  filled  with 
some  substance  which  may  be  regarded  as  entirely,  or  for 
the  most  part,  its  product,  whether  as  a  secretion,  or  as  an 
endogenous  growth. 

We  may  conveniently  arrange  cysts  under  the  titles 
"  simple"  or  "  barren,"  and  "  compoimd"  or  "  proliferous ;" 
the  former  containing  fluid  or  unorganized  matter,  the  latter 
containing  variously  organised  bodies. 

Among  the  simple  or  barren  cysts,  we  find  some  that 
contain  a  fluid  Uke  that  of  one  of  the  serous  membranes  ; 
such  are  certain  mammary  cysts,  and  those  of  the  choroid 
plexus :  some  are  full  of  synovia-like  fluid,  as  the  enlarged 
bursse :  others  are  full  of  blood,  or  of  colloid,  or  some 
pecuUar  abnormal,  fluid :  while  others,  forming  the  tran- 
sition between  the  barren  and  the  proliferous  cysts,  contain 
more  highly  organic  secretions,  such  as  milk,  or  mucus,  or 
saUvary  or  seminal  fluid.  These  several  forms  we  may 
arrange  with  names  appropriate  to  their  contents ;  as  serous, 
synovial,  mucous,  sanguineous,  colloid,  salivary,  seminal, 
and  others. 

Among  the  cysts,  whether  barren  or  proliferous,  it  is  pro- 
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liable  that  ftt  least  three  modes  of  origin  may  obtain, 
1st.  Some  arc  {briuid  by  the  enlargement  and  fusion  of  the 
spaces  or  areoUe  in  tibro-ccllnlar,  areolar,  or  other  tissues. 
1m  these  spaces  Huids  coHect  and  accutiuilatc  ;  the  tissue 
becomes  rarified  ;  and,  graclually,  the  boniidaries  of  the 
spaces  are  levellcd-down  and  walled-in,  till  a  perfect  sac  or 
cyst  is  formed,  the  walls  of  which  continue  to  secrete. 
Thus  are  produced  the  bui*sa?  over  the  pateha,  and  others ; 
and  to  this  we  may  refer,  at  least  in  some  cases,  the  forma- 
tion of  cysts  in  tumours,  and,  perhaps,  in  other  parts. 

2dly.  Some  cysts  are  formed  by  dilatation  and  growtli 
of  natural  ducts  or  saccnli ;  as  are  tliose  sebaceous  or  epi- 
dennal  cysts  which,  formed  by  enlarged  hair-follicles,  have 
|>ermaneut  openings.  Such,  also,  are  certain  cysts  contain- 
ing milk,  that  are  formed  of  enlarged  [>ortions  of  lactiferous 
tubes  ;  such  the  ovarian  cysts  formed  by  distended  and 
overgrown  Graafian  vesicles  ;  and  such  appear  to  be  certain 
cysts  formed  of  dilated  portions  of  blood-vessels  shut  off 
from  the  main  streams. 

3dly.  Many,  and  perhaps  the  great  majority  of  cysts,  such 
as  tliose  of  the  kidney,  the  choroid  plexuses,  the  chorion, 
and  the  thyroid  gland,  are  formed  by  the  enormous  growth 
of  new-formed  elementary  structures  having  the  characters 
of  cells  or  nuclei,  which  pursue  a  morbid  course  from  their 
origin,  or  from  a  very  em-Iy  period  of  their  development. 

It  might,  on  some  grounds,  be  desirable  to  classify  the 
cysts  according  to  their  respective  modes  of  formation ; 
separating  the  "  secondary  cysts,"  as  those  have  been  called 
which  are  derived  by  growth  or  expansion  of  normal  ptu-ts, 
from  the  *'  primary,"  or,  as  they  might  be  called,  the 
"autogenous"  cysts.  But,  at  present,  I  believe,  such  a 
divi.sion  cannot  be  made  ;  for  of  some  cy.sts  it  is  impossible 
to  say  in  which  metliod  tJvey  originate,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, either  method  may  lead  to  an  apparently  similar 
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result.  Thus,  some  sebaceous  or  epidermal  cysts  are  clearly 
formed  of  overgrown  hair-follicles ;  others  are  of  distinct 
autogenous  origin.  Some  ranulae  are  probably  formed  by 
dilatation  of  the  submaxillary  duct,  obstructed  by  calculi 
or  otherwise ;  others  by  anormal  development  of  distinct 
cysts,  or  possibly  of  a  bursa  between  the  muscles  of  the 
tongue.*  Some  cysts  in  the  mammary  gland  are  certainly 
dilated  portions  of  ducts;  others  are,  from  their  origin, 
anormal  transformations  of  the  elementary  structures  of  the 
gland.  But  in  each  of  these  cases  it  may  be  impossible, 
when  the  cyst  is  fully  formed,  to  decide  what  was  its  mode 
of  origin  :  whether  by  growth  of  parts  once  normally 
formed,  or  by  transformation  of  elementary  and  rudimental 
structures. 

Of  the  three  modes  of  the  formation  of  cysts  to  which  I 
have  referred,  the  first  two,  namely,  that  which  is  accom- 
plished by  expansion  of  areolar  spaces,  and  that  by  dila- 
tation and  growth  of  ducts  or  vesicles,  scarcely  need  an 
explanation. 

Indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  some  convenience  in  surgical 
practice,  we  should  not  retain  most  of  the  cysts  thus  formed 
in  the  list  of  tumours ;  for  their  growth  appears,  in  most 
instances,  to  be  due  only  to  the  accumulation  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  obstructed  tube  or  sacculus,  and  to  be  exactly 
adjusted  to  this  accumulation,  and  commensurate  with  it. 
Thus  it  is  in  the  cases  of  ranula  with  obstruction  of  the  sub- 
maxillary duct,  and  the  similar  dilatations  of  the  pancreatic 
duct ;  in  the  cystiform  dilatation  of  the  obstructed  Fallopian 
tube ;  in  the  dilated  hair-folhcles ;  in  bursae  ;  and  in  some 
others.  These  are  all  conventionally  reckoned  among  cysts 
and  arranged  with  tumours :  but  several  of  the  like  kind 

*  See  Fleischman,  in  Schmidt's  Jahrbucher,  1841,  B.  32,  and 
Frerichs,  TJeber  Gallert-oder  Colloidgeschwulste,  Gottingen,  1847, 
p.  37. 
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are  never  so  reckoned ;  such  as  the  cyst-Uke  gall-bladder, 
dilated  with  thin  mucus,  when  the  cystic  duct  is  completely 
obstructed ;  the  dilatation  of  the  uterus,  filled  with  serum 
after  closure  of  its  external  orifice  ;  the  distended  sheath  of 
a  tendon ;  and  others.  Convenience  and  common  usage 
have  decided  what  cysts  may  be  grouped  with  those  which 
alone,  we  may  anticipate,  will  be  classed  with  tumours  when 
pathology  becomes  more  accurate  and  strict.  Convenience 
alone,  also,  decides  for  the  omission,  from  so  vague  a  class 
as  this,  of  the  sacs  or  capsules  that  are  formed  round  foreign 
bodies  and  solid  tumours,  and  of  the  sacs  that  may  be  formed 
on  the  free  surfaces  of  extravasated  blood  or  inflammatory 
exudation. 

For  the  third  method  of  formation  enumerated  above,  a 
more  detailed  account  is  required  j  and  this  I  will  now 
endeavour  to  give. 

The  general  structures  of  the  cysts  thus  formed  may  be 
best  studied  in  those  that  are  so  commonly  found  in  the 
kidneys,  or  the  mammary  or  thyroid  gland,  or  in  any  in- 
stance of  an  ordinary  serous  cyst.  Such  a  cyst,  when  large 
enough  for  naked-eye-examination,  is  usually  constructed 
of  fine,  well-formed,  fibro-cellular  tissue,  of  which  the  fila- 
ments are  commonly  mingled  with  nuclei,  or  nucleus-fibres, 
and  are  variously  interwoven  in  a  single  layer,  or  in  many 
that  are  separable.  The  membranous  walls  thus  formed 
are,  in  general,  rather  firmly  connected  with  the  adjacent 
parts,  so  that  the  cyst  cannot  easily  be  removed  entire ;  and 
from  these  parts  they  derive  the  blood-vessels  that  usually 
ramify  copiously  upon  them.  They  are  usually,  also,  lined 
with  epithelium,  which  is  generally  of  the  tessellated  form, 
and  may  consist,  according  to  Rokitansky,  of  either  nuclei 
or  nucleated  cells.* 

*  Rokitansky  says  (Ueber  die  Cyste,  p.  4)  there  is  often  no  epi- 
thelium in  the  larger  cysts,  and  their  "  inner  layer  is  a  nucleated 
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I  am  not  aware  that  minute  examinations  have  been 
made  of  the  modes  of  earliest  formation  of  any  of  the  cysts 
of  this  kind,  that  are  common  subjects  of  surgical  conside- 
ration ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  their  formation, 
they  resemble  the  cysts  of  the  kidney  and  other  internal 
organs.  In  these  organs  the  origin  and  progress  of  cysts  have 
been  profoundly  studied  by  Rokitansky  ;*  and  I  shall  best 
describe  them  by  giving  an  abstract  of  some  of  his  observa- 
tions, in  illustration  of  a  copy  of  one  of  his  outline  sketches 
of  the  minute  structure  of  the  cystic  disease  of  the  kidney. 
(Fig.  1.)  They  confirm  and  greatly  extend  the  results  ob- 
tained by  the  similar  investigations  of  Frerichs,!  and  they 
fully  establish  the  accuracy  of  the  observations  on  the  cystic 
degeneration  of  the  kidney,  which  were  made  by  Mr.  Simon,} 
to  whom  patholf)gy  is  indebted  for  the  first  sure  step  in  this 
rich  path  of  inquiry.  They  may  be  repeated  in  almost  any 
portion  of  a  granular  kidney  containing  cysts,  or  in  a  choroid 
plexus  with  cysts :  but,  I  believe,  the  process  may  be  best 
traced  in  the  cystic  disease  of  the  embryonic  chorion — ^the 
hydatid  mole,  as  it  has  been  called.^  To  this  I  shall  again 
refer  in  the  next  lectiu-e. 

In  a  portion  of  a  granular  and  cystic  kidney,  nests,  as 
Rokitansky  calls  them,  of  delicate  vesicles,  from  a  size  just 
visible  to  that  of  a  millet-seed,  may  be  seen  imbedded  in  a 

atnicturelees  or  striated  blastema,  externally  splittiDg  into  fibres  in 
the  direction  of  tlie  long  axis  of  the  oval  nuclei  it  contains."  Epi- 
tlielial  cells,  appnreiitly  altered  so  as  to  resemble  very  large  cells  of 
inflammatory  lymph,  are  commonly  found  in  the  tenacious  contents 
of  bursae.  M.  Giraldea  tells  me  that  the  cysts  which  so  often  occur 
in  the  antrum  are  commonly  lined  with  cLUary  epithelium. 

*  Teber  die  Cyste.     AVien,  1850. 

t  L'ebcr  (rjUlert-oder  CoUoidgeschwiilste. 

X  On  Subacute  Inflammation  of  the  Kidney,  in  the  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Transactions,  aoI.  xxx. 

§  ^lettenheimer,  in  Muller's  Arehiv,  1850. 
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reddish-grey  or  whitish  substance.  These  differ  in  size 
alone  from  the  larger  cysts  to  which  one's  attention  would 
be  sooner  attracted ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  only  in  size 
that  they  differ  from  many  much  smaller.  For  if  a  portion 
of  such  a  nest  be  examined  with  the  microscope,  one  finds, 
together  with  the  debris  of  the  kidney,  variously  diseased 
it  may  be,  a  vast  number  of  vesicles  or  cysts  that  were  in- 
visible to  the  naked  eye. 

Fig.  1. 


The  most  striking  of  these  have  a  wall  consisting  of  layers 
of  fibres  scattered  over  with  curved  nuclei  (a),  and  are  filled 
with  granulated  nuclei,  or,  more  rarely,  with  round  or  poly- 
hedral cells,  some  of  which  may  contain  a  molecidar  or  gra- 
nular pigmental  matter,  (d,)  In  many  of  these  cysts,  the 
nuclei  or  cells  are  reduced  to  an  epithelial  lining  of  the  cyst ; 
and  in  some  even  this  is  absent,  and  the  "  barren"  cyst  is 
filled  with  a  clear  or  opaline  adhesive  fluid. 

From  the  size  just  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  such  cysts 
vary  to  g^J  ^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and,  together  with 
these,  are  cysts  whose  walls  (though  their  contents  are  like 
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those  of  the  others)  consist  of  a  structureless  hyaline  mem- 
brane :  and  these  lie  in  a  stroma  which  is  equally  simple, 
but  seems  to  develop  itself  gradually  into  a  fibrous  structure 
circumscribing  the  cysts. 

Moreover,  one  finds,  in  the  same  specimens,  (as  in  the 
lower  part  of  Fig.  1 ,)  structures  of  the  most  various  sizes, 
which,  except  in  size,  agree  completely  with  the  last-men- 
tioned simple  and  structureless  vesicles,  and  show  every 
grade  of  size  down  to  that  which  is  just  larger  than  a 
nucleus.  The  smallest  of  these  contain  a  clear  fluid,  or  are 
slightly  granulated :  in  the  larger  there  is  a  central  nucleus, 
and  to  this  are  added  a  second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth  nucleus, 
and  so  on  till  there  appear  several,  which  fill  up  the  com- 
mensurately  enlarged  vesicle,  (e,  e,  e,  &c.)  Now,  in  such  a 
nucleus  seems  to  lie  the  nucleus  of  the  history  of  develop- 
ment of  those  autogenous  cysts,  not .  in  the  kidney  alone, 
but  in  any  part  in  which  they  may  occur.  A  nucleus  grows 
to  be  a  cyst,  whether  a  simple  or  barren  one,  or  one  that 
has  an  endogenous  production  of  nuclei,  or  cells,  or  any 
other  structures.  And,  perhaps,  in  the  same  specimen,  the 
earher  history  of  the  nucleus  itself  may  be  traced ;  for  one 
sees,  (as  in  the  same  figure,)  together  with  the  nuclei,  still 
smaller  corpuscles  of  all  sizes,  down  to  that  of  the  elemen- 
tary granule  so-called ;  and  these,  the  larger  they  grow, 
the  more  are  they  hke  nuclei ;  so  that,  perhaps,  the  progress 
of  the  disease  is  from  these  granules,  enlarging  to  the  forma- 
tion of  nuclei,  and  thence  pursuing  some  abnormal  course. 

It  would  be  tedious  now  to  trace,  from  this  general 
sketch  of  their  origin,  all  the  phases  through  which  such 
cysts  may  pass.  Rokitansky  has  done  it  amply.  Wc  have 
here  the  elementary  constituents.  But  the  simple  cyst-wall  is 
capable,  not  only  of  growing,  but  of  acquiring,  by  appropri- 
ation and  development  of  siu-rounding  blastema,  the  laminar 
and  nucleated  fibrous  tissue  which  we  find  in  its  full  estate  ; 
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acquiring  these,  we  may  presume,  just  as,  more  normally, 
the  simple  membranous  wall  of  a  new  blood-vessel  acquires, 
fts  it  gnjws,  the  nuclei  and  fibrous  tissue  that  belong  to  its 
more  perfect  state.  Such  might  be  the  least  ubnorninl 
course  of  any  cyst :  but  from  this  it  may  deviate ;  thicken- 
Qg,  acquiring  continually  new  layers,  calcifying,  and  in 
ther  ways  showing  the  signs  of  degeneration  or  disease, 
ae  contents,  also,  of  the  cyst  may  assume  even  yet  more 
rious  forms  :  to  name  only  the  extremes — they  may  retain 
be  simple  state  of  hquid ;  or  with  liquid  there  may  be  a 
Siraple,  or  a  specially  secreting,  epithdial  layer  ;  or,  a  scries 
'  successively  enclosed  nuclei  or  cells  may  be  formed  within 
at  which  first  enlarges  ;  or,  the  contents  may  acquire 
lie  structure  of  well-organized  glands,  or  of  cancer,  or  some 
jther  tissue  ;  and  between  these  extremes,  according  to 
)nditious  which  we  have  no  power  to  trace  or  explain,  they 
aay  pass  in  any  of  the  manifold  ways  of  wrong,  the  ends 
»f  which  I  sliall  have  to  describe. 


in 
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Important  as  the  history  of  cysts  may  be  in  its  direct 
tarings,  yet  these  are  not  all  tliat  we  may  observe  in  it. 

In  their  history  I  cannot  but  think  we  may  discern  an  image 
'  the  fii*8t  form  and  early  progress  of  many  innweut  solid 

fumours  also.      For,  as  the  cyst  is  traced  from  the  mere 

Miucleuis,  or  even  from  the  granule,  onwards  to  its  ex- 
^me  size  or  complexity  of  structure  or  contents,  so,  it  is 
*ery  probable,  from  the  numerous  correspondences  between 
hem,  that  these  solid  tumours  also  have  a  similar  beginning 
some  detached  element,  or  tissue-germ,  or  in  some  group 
«ucJj  germs,  which,  in  their  development  and  growth, 
lay  coalesce,  and  then  may  appropriate,  or  exclude  for  ab- 
arption,  the  intervening  substance. 
Tluis,  in  the  form  of  erring  nuclei,  we  may,  I  think, 
riost  apprehend  the  structural  origin  of  these  cysts  and 
ti.  J} 
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tumours  :  yet,  if  we  may,  tlic  question  still  remains 
whether  the  elementary  structures  in  which  they  begin  be 
some  new  and  special  morbid  elements,  or  some  natural 
rudiment  al  structures  perverted  from  their  normal  course. 
Mr.  Simon,  speaking  of  the  cysts  of  the  kidney,  regards 
them  as  "  vesicular  transformations  of  the  ultimate  struc* 
ture  of  the  gland  ;"  and  to  this  view,  without  adopting  some 
ingenious  suppositions  which  he  has  connected  with  it,  I 
would  adhere.  For,  unless  a  cyst  or  a  solid  tumour 
(assuming  this  mode  of  their  origin  to  be  correct)  were 
really  a  transformation  of  a  nucleus,  or  a  cell,  of  the  part  in 
which  it  grows,  we  could  not  understaml  the  very  general 
similarity  that  we  tind  between  the  contents  of  certain  cyst« 
and  the  secretions  or  structures  of  the  glands  in  or  near 
which  they  occur;  nor  yet  the  likeness  which  commonly 
exists  between  the  solid  tumour  and  the  tissue  iu  which  it  is 
imbedded.  These  things  are  as  if  the  fii-st  begimiing  of 
the  abnormal  growth  were  in  some  detached  element  of  the 
natural  tissue,  which  element,  being  perverted  from  its 
nonnal  course,  thenceforward  multiplies  and  grows,  con- 
forming with  the  type  iu  minute  stnicture  and  composition, 
but  more  and  more  widely  deviating  from  it  in  shape  and  size. 
Such  are  the  facts,  and  such  the  speculations  that  wc 
may  entertain,  respecting  the  origin,  or,  at  least,  the  smallest 
visible  beginning,  of  a  cyst  or  an  innocent  solid  tumour. 
Need  I  add  that  if  even  this  be  true,  we  are  yet  far  from  the 
explanation  of  the  cardinal  point  in  the  pathology  of  tu- 
mours— their  continual  growing.  "WTiy  should  these  de 
tached  tissue- germs,  or  any  less  minute  and  less  isolated 
portion  of  an  organ,  grow  while  all  other  germs  and  parts 
that  are  most  like  them  remain  unchanged  ?  I  have  alreadj' 
confessed  my  ignorance. 

I  will  endeavour  now  to  illustrate  the  histories  of  par 
ticular  forms  of  the  simple  or  barren  cysts. 
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1.  The  first  that  may  be  enumerated  are  Gaseous  Cysts. 

know,  indeed,  concerning  them  only  the  specimens  placed 

>y  Hunter  in  liis  museum  ;*  but  these  should  be  admired, 

3r  almost  venerated  ;  for  their  histories  iiidudc  the  honour- 

jable  names  of  Hunter,  of  Jenner,  and  of  Cavendish.     Mr. 

[unter  says  of  them, — "  I  have  a  piece  of  the  intestine  of 

"a  hog,  which  has  a  number  of  air-bladders  in  it."  ..."  It 

Iivas  sent  to   me   by  my  friend  Mr.  Jenner,  surgeon,  at 
bcrkley,  who  informed  me  that  this  appearance  is  found 
■rery  frequently  upon  the  intestines  of  hogs  that  arc  killed 
fn  the  summer  months.".  ..."  Mr.  Cavendish  was  so 
Vind  as  to  examine  a  little  of  this  air;  and  he  found   *it 
^contained  a  little  fixed  air,  and  the  remahider  not  at  all 
Binfiammable,  and  almost  completely  phlogisticated'."t 
H     What  a  relic  have  we  here  !     Surely,  never,  on  an  object 
"  so  mean  to  common  apprehensions,  did  such  rays  of  intel- 
lectual light  converge,  as  on  these  to  which  were  addressed 
the  frequent  and  inquiring  observation  of  Jenner,  the  keen 
analysis  by  Cavendish,  and  the  vast  comparison  and  deep 
reflection  of  John  Hunter  !    Surely,  never  were  the  elements 

I -of  an  inductive  process  combined  in  such  perfection  !    Jenner 
to  observe  i  Cavendish  to  analyse ;  Hunter  to  compare  and 


^: 


2.  The  Serous  Cysts,  or  Hygromata,  are,  of  all  the 
order,  the  most  al>undant.  The  term  includes  nearly  all 
lUch  as  have  thinly  liquid,  or  honey-like  contents,  of  yellow, 
brown,  or  other  tint.  Their  most  frequent  scats  are,  by  a 
hundred-fold  majority,  in  or  near  the  secreting  glands  or 
membranes,  or  the  so-caUcd  vascular  glands ;  but  there  is 
'cely  a  part  in  which  they  may  not  be  found.     Their 


•  Museum  of  the  ColL  of  Surg.,  No.  153-4. 

t  See  Hunter's  Works,  vol,  iv.  p.  98,  and  Deacription  of  PI.  xxxvii. 
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frequency  in  connection  with  secreting  stnictures  has  led 
some  to  hold  that  they  arc  all  examples  of  pcrvcTtcd  epithe- 
lial or  ghind-cells  ;  hut  their  occurrence  in  such  parts  as 
bones  and  nerves,  anioog  deep-seated  muscles,  and  in  fibrous 
tumours,  makes  it  sure  that  they  may  originate  independently 
of  gland-cells  ;*  though  why  any  element  of  a  solid  tissue 
should  retain  the  vesicular  form  which  it  has  in  its  gemi- 
statc,  and  in  that  form  grow,  we  cannot  telL 

Of  this  numerous  group  of  serous  cysts,  however,  I  will 
speak  at  present  of  only  such  as  may  best  illustrate  their  ^| 
general  {.uitliology,  and  are  of  most  importance  in  surgical  ™ 
practice;  and  I  will,  to  these  ends,  refer  chiefly  to  the  cysts  ^A 
in  the  neck,  the  manuuary  gland,  and  the  gums.  ^M 

Single  serous  cysts  in  the  neck  form  what  have  been  called 
"  hydroceles  of  the  neck,"  and  are  well  exemplified  by  a 
specimen  in  the  Museum  of  the  College.f  This  is  a  single 
oval  cyst,  with  tliiu,  flaccid,  mend)ranous  walls,  which  even 
now,  after  shrinking,  measures  more  than  six  inches  in  its! 


•  Some  very  iaterestiog  speclmena  of  aerous  cysts  in  bones  are  in 
the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital.  They  are  descrihed  by  ]STr. 
CfBsar  Hawkins,  in  luis  Leeturos  on  Tumours,  in  the  Medical  Ga/.ctte, 
vola.  3Lxi.  liii.  ;  and  in  a  Clinical  Lecture  in  the  same,  vol.  xxv.  p.  472, 
See,  also,  a  remarkable  ease  by  Vauzetti,  in  Schuh  (Pseudoplasmen, 
175).  Tlitre  are  some  remarkable  spcciracns  of  cysts  in  the 
antrum,  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Adams,  who  showed  them  to  me.  M.  Giraldea  considers  all 
such  aa  these  to  be  formed  by  cystic  disease  of  the  gland-structurea 
discovered  by  him  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  antrum. 

t  Mus.  Coll.  Surg.  lie.     Many  well-marked  examples  of  the 
ease  in  ah  its  forms  are  recorded  by  Dr.  O'Bcime  (Dublin  Jour 
Med.  and  Chcm.  Sc,  vol.  vi.  p.  83 1) ;  Mr.   Lawrence  (Med.-CUir, 
Trans,  vol.  xvii.  p.  44)  ;  Mr.  Caesar  Hawkins  (IHed.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.i 
xxii,  p.  231)  ;  Mr,  Liaton  (Practical  Surgery,  p.  330,  ed.  1846) ;  and 
others.      A   monograph    by    Wernher   (Die  ongeborenen   Cyaten- 
Hygrome,  Giessen,  1843)  is  referred  to  by  Bruch,  1.  c,  but  I  havi 
not  been  able  to  see  it. 
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chief  diameter.  It  was  successfully  removed  by  Mr.  Thomas 
,  Blizard  from  between  the  phitysma  and  stern u-mostuid 
miisclas ;  and  a  part  of  it  is  said  to  have  passed  behind  the 
claWcIe.     It  was  tilled  with  a  clear  brownish  flnid. 

Such  cysts,  but  various  in  size  and  otlier  characters,  are 
more  apt  to  occur  in  the  neck  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
body.  Many  arc  single  cysts  like  this;  but  others  arc 
complex,  Imving  many  cavities,  whether  separate  or  com- 
municating ;  and  some  consist  of  veiy  numerous  cysts,  even 
of  hundreds,  clustered  in  one  comparatively  firm  mass. 

In  situation,  too,  they  are  various.  In  some  cases  they 
lie  in  the  front  of  the  neck ;  in  others,  at  one  or  both  sides : 
they  may  He  by  the  lower  jaw,  over  the  parotid,  by  the 
clavicle,  or  anywhere  or  everywhere  in  the  mid-spaces. 
And  in  any  of  these  situations  they  may  extend  very  deeply 
among  the  structures  of  the  neck,  and  may  adhere  to  them 
so  closely,  and  may  so  thiidy  cover  them,  as  scarcely  to 
conceal  them  when  laid  open.  Their  date  of  origin  is  often 
obscure.  In  many,  perhaps  in  the  majority  of  cases,  they 
appe4\r  to  be  congenital ;  but  they  may  be  first  obser\^ed  at 
any  later  period  of  life.  Last  year  Mr.  Lawrence  removed 
a  collection  of  four  large  cysts  from  over  the  parotid  gland 
and  mastoid  region  of  a  man,  twenty-eight  years  old,  who 
had  observed  their  beginning  only  seven  years  previously. 
Three  of  these  were  filled  with  serum,  and  one  with  pus. 

Of  course,  in  such  a  variety  of  forms,  there  must  be 
more  than  one  kind,  in  the  group  of  cysts  that  are  thus,  for 
mere  convenience,  placed  together.  The  variety  of  origins, 
indeed,  to  which  cysts  in  the  neck  may  be  traced,  gives 
them  pecidiar  interest  in  relation  to  the  general  pathology 
of  cysts. 

Some  are  evidently  connected  with  the  thyroid  gland  ; 
though,  being  singly  developed,  and  growing  to  a  very  large 
sixe,  their  relation  to  it  may  be  at  length  obscured,  and  they 
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may  appear,  during  life,  quite  isolated,  A  woman,  forty- 
eight  years  old,  was  under  Mr,  Vincent*s  care,  in  St.  Bar- 
tholooiew's  Hospital,  in  July  1811,  with  a  tumour  in  tbe 
front  of  her  neck  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  child  two  years 
old.  The  tumour  contained  fluid,  which  was  twice  with- 
drawn with  a  trocar.  At  the  first  time  the  fluid  looked 
like  serum,  but  coagulated  spontaneously ;  at  the  second,  M 
it  was  mixed  wnth  blood.  After  the  second  operation  the  ^ 
cyst  inflamed  and  discharged  grumous  and  sanious  pus; 
but  it  also  enlarged  quickly,  and  the  patient  died  unex- 
pectedly, and  rather  suddenly,  suflbcated. 

The  preparation*  displays  a  cyst  occupying  nearly  the 
whole  right  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland  :  its  walls  arc  nearly 
two  lines  in  thickness ;  its  cavity  was  full  of  lymph,  pus, 
and  blood  ;  and  the  sudden  death  was  due  to  a  dischai^e 
of  a  great  part  of  its  contents  into  the  pharynx  and  larynx, 
through  au  ulcerated  aperture  into  the  former. 

Besides  these  cysts  which  He  within  the  thyroid  gland, 
some  that  lie  near  to  it  are  very  probably  of  tbe  same 
nature;  cysts  formed  in  some  out-lying  portion  of  the 
gland,  such  as  I  referred  to  in  the  last  lecture.  But  of  this 
mode  of  origin  we  can  scarcely  have  a  proof  when  the  cyst 
is  fully  formed  and  largely  grown. 

Oilier  of  these  cysts  in  the  neck  appear  to  be  transforma- 
tions of  vascular  tumours  ;  i.  e.  of  erectile  vascular  growths 
or  nacvi.  I  shall  refer  to  this  poiut  again  :  it  is  made  pro- 
bable by  the  close  connection  which  some  of  these  cysts 
have  with  large  deep-seated  veins  ;  by  the  occasional  open- 
ing of  blood-vessels  into  theu*  cavities ;  and  by  then*  some- 
times distinctly  forming  portions  of  vascdar  naevi.  A  girl, 
three  and  a  half  years  old,  was  under  Mr.  Lawrence's  care, 
in  1S49,  in  St,  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  with  a  large  soft 


I 
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•  Must'iim  of  St.  Bartholomew'!  Hospital,  Ser.  xxii.  No.  16. 
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and  obscurely  fluctuating  tumour  coveriug  the  greater  part 
of  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  cheek. 
Such  a  sweUing  had  existed  from  bii'th,  but  it  had  of  late 
enlarged  very  much.  It  was  composed  of  a  cluster  of  close- 
set  cysts,  containing  spontaneously  coagulablc  fluid  ;  but 
at  its  upper  part  a  firmer  portion  of  its  mass  consisted  of 
a  collection  of  tortuous  and  dilated  blood-vessels,  like  those 
of  a  naevus.  The  examination  made  of  it,  by  Mr.  Coote,* 
after  its  removal,  was  such  as  to  leave  little  doubt  in  his  mind 
that  it  had  origin  in  or  with  a  na^vous  growth ;  and  other 
oases,  to  which  I  shall  refer  in  speaking  of  erectile  tumours, 
have  confirmed  this  view,  especially  some  of  those  which 
are  published  by  Mr.  Haw^kins. 

But  when  we  have  sepai^ated  all  the  serous  cysts  in  the 

neck  that  may  be  referred  to  these  two  sources,  there  will 

probably  still  remain  many  that  we  can  assign  to  no  such 

c  of  origin,  and  which  at  present  we  must  class  among 

imary  or  autogenous  cysts,  independent  of  any  secreting 
structure. 

Among  these  are  some  with  fluid  contents  of  pccidiar 
viscidity,  ropy,  or  honey-like,  and  deriving  a  peculiar  aspect 
from  including  abundant  crystals  of  cholcstearinc.  Such 
contents  may  occur,  perhaps,  in  any  cyst  in  the  neck  or 
elsewhere  ;  but  they  appear  to  be  comparatively  frequent  at 
or  near  the  front  of  the  ku*ynx.  In  the  College-Museum 
there  is  such  a  cyst,t  attached  to  the  liyoid  bone  of  a  ssiilor, 
who  was  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  old,  and  in  whom  it  bud 
existed  neai'ly  as  long  as  he  could  remember.    It  contained  a 

•  Lecture,  by  Mr.  LaMTcnec,  ia  the  Medical  Times,  November  30, 
1860. 

t  Mua.  Coll.  Surg.  148.  These,  I  presume,  are  examples  of  Meli- 
ceria.  The  cyata  which  Miiller  describes  under  the  name  of  dioles- 
leatoma  are  quite  different  from  these,  and  will  he  noticed  with  the 
cutaneoua  cysta  in  the  next  leeture. 
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brownish-yeliow,  grunious,  honey -like  fluid,  with  abundant 
crystals  of  cholcstearine. 

lu  1849,  Mr.  Lawrence  had,  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, a  patient,  thirty-five  years  old,  on  the  left  side  of 
whose  neck,  diiTctly  over  and  closely  attached  to  the  thyro- 
hyoid membrane,  was  a  smooth  oval  tumour,  about  an  inch 
in  length.  He  had  observed  a  regular  increase  of  this 
tumour  for  five  or  six  years ;  but  its  bulk  and  deformity 
aloue  were  inconvenient.  Mr.  Lawrence  freely  cut  into  it, 
and  let  out  a  thick  honey-like  fluid,  in  which  large  groups 
of  crystals  of  cholestearine  were  visible  even  with  the 
naked  eye.  The  cyst,  after  the  incision,  supjiurated,  and 
then  the  wound  healed,  and  the  patient  left  ihc  hospital 
quite  well :  but  I  have  lately  seen  hini  with  an  appearauce 
as  if  some  remains  of  the  cyst  were  again  tilling. 

Cysts  like  the  last-describcd  are  not  uncommon  in  or 
near  the  gums,  lying  usually  behind  the  reflection  of  the 
mucous  membrane  from  the  gum  to  the  cheek .  Their  occa- 
sional large  size,  and  then-  thick  tough  walls  obsciu-ing  the 
sense  of  fluctuation,  may  make  them  at  first  look  formidable. 
A  woman,  thirty -eight  years  old,  was  under  my  care  in 
1849,  in  whom,  at  first  sight,  I  could  not  but  suppose  , 
something  was  distending  the  antrum,  so  closely  was  the  ^M 
deformity  of  the  face  due  to  such  diseases  imitated.  But  " 
the  swelling  was  soft  and  elastic,  and  projected  the  thin 
mucous  membrane  of  the  gum  of  the  upper  jaw,  like  a  half- 
empty  sac.  I  cut  into  the  sac,  and  let  out  nearly  an  ounce 
of  turbid  brownish  fluid,  sparkling  with  crystals  of  choles- 
tearine. The  posterior  Mall  of  the  cyst  rested  in  a  deep 
excavation  on  the  surface  of  the  alveolar  border  of  the  upper 
jaw ;  an  adaptation  of  shape  attained,  I  suppose,  as  the  result 
of  the  long-continued  pressure  of  the  cyst,  which  had 
existed  six  years. 
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At  nearly  the  same  time  a  young  man  was  under  my  care 
with  a  similar  swelling  of  larger  size,  which  he  ascribed  to 
injury  of  the  gum  or  alveolar  border  of  the  upper  jaw 
only  six  mouths  previously.  In  neither  of  the  cases  could 
I  find  any  disease  of  the  maxillary  bone  ;  l>ut  it  sometimes 
exists  in  intimate  connection  with  these  cysts,  and  some- 
times the  fang  or  socket  of  the  nearest  tooth  appears  dis- 
eased. I  lately  saw  a  lady  in  whom  a  small  cyst  of  this 
kind  had  existed  twenty-seven  years,  almost  daily  discharg- 
ing and  refilling.  It  had  its  origin  in  a  blow  by  which 
the  two  median  upper  incisors  were  loosened.  One  of  them 
was  again  tirmly  fixed;  the  other  had  remained  slightly 
loose,  and  its  crown  was  dark. 


In  no  organ  is  the  formation  of  cysts  more  important 
than  in  the  mammary  gland.  Every  variety  of  them  may 
be  found  here :  but  I  will  speak  at  present  of  only  the 
serous  cysts. 

Some  of  these  cysts  are  dilated  ducts,  or  portions  of 
ducts  grown  into  the  cyst-form.  During  lactation,  cysts 
thus  derived  may  he  filled  with  milk,  and  may  attain  an 
enormous  size,  so  as  to  hold,  for  example,  a  pint  or  more 
of  milk.*  In  other  cases  they  may  contain  the  remains  of 
milk,  as  fatty  matter,  epithelial  scales,  &c. ;  or  they  may 
be  filled  with  transparent  watery  fluid,  without  coagulablc 
matter  ;t  but  much  more  couimonly  they  contain  serous 
fluid,  pm*e,  or  variously  tinged  with  bluod  or  its  altered 
colouring  matter,  or  various  green,  or  brown,  or  ueoi'ly 
black  fluids.} 

•  See  a  case  by  M.  Jobert  de  Lamballe,  in  the  Med.  Times,  Jan. 
4,  11,  184o  ;  and  a  collection  of  ciuies  by  Mr,  Birkett,  in  one  of  which 
ten  piiitd  of  milk  were  evacuated  (Diseases  of  the  Broast,  p.  201). 

t  Bmdie,  Leetiin^s  on  Pathology  and  Surgery,  p.  166. 

X  Their  varioUB  coufceuta  are  well  shown  iji  Cooper's  lUustratiomi 
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The  complete  proof  of  the  origin  of  some  of  these  cysts 
as  dilated  portions  of  ducts,  is,  that  by  pressure  they  may 
be  emptied  through  the  nipple,  or  tlmt  bristles  may  be 
passed  into  them  from  the  orifices  of  tubes.  But 
although  tliese  facts  irtay  be  often  observed,  yet  I  agree  with 
Ml*.  Birkett  in  thinking  that  the  majority  of  cysts  in  the 
mammary  gland  are  formed  in  the  manner  of  the  renal 
cysts,  to  which,  indeed,  they  present  many  points  of  resem- 
blance. 

The  most  notable  instances  of  mammary  cysts  are  those 
in  which  the  whole  of  the  gland  is  found  beset  with  them. 
This  may  occur  while  the  proper  substance  of  the  gland 
appears  quite  healthy  ;*  but  I  think  it  is  more  commonly 
concurrent  with  a  contracted  and  partially  indurated  state 
of  the  gland ;  a  state  which,  independent  of  the  cysts,  appears 
similar  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  has,  I  think,  been  named 
cirrhosis  of  the  mammary  gland.  Its  coincidence  with 
cysts  proves  its  nearer  relation  to  that  shrivelled  and  con- 
tracted state  of  the  granular  kidney  with  which  the  renal 
cysts  are  so  commonly  connected ;  or  (when  the  cysts  are 
foriued  by  partial  dilatation  of  the  ductsl,  to  the  shrivelled, 
indurated  state  of  the  limg  that  may  coincide  with  dilatation 
of  the  bronchi. 

The  cysts  in  these  cases  are  usually  of  small  size,  thin- 
widled,  full  of  yellow,  brown,  green,  and  variously  dccp- 
coloiu'cd  tiuids ;  fluids  that  are  usually  turbid,  vaiious  in 
tinge  and  density,  but  not  usually  much  tlenscr  than  serum. 
They  do  not  lie  in  groups,  but  are  scattered  through,  it  may 
be,  the  whole  extent  of  the  gland  j  and  their  walls,  though 


of  Diseases  of  the  Breast,  pi.  i. ;  and  a  fmll  account  of  all  the  diseasoe 
of  this  class  is  given  by  Mr.  Birkett  in  hia  work  already  cited. 

•  Two  Buch  catjea  are  described  by  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie  (Lectures  on 
Pathology  and  Surgery,  p.  139), 
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thin,  are  tough  and  tense,  and  very  closely  adherent  to  the 
surroundiDg  gland-substance.  Similar  small  cysts  are  some- 
times found  in  connection  with  hard  cancer  of  the  breast ; 
and  in  this  case  they  have  been  called  by  Mr.  Hunter  and 
othci-s  '*  cancerous  hydatids  :"  but  their  proper  relation  in 
such  cases  appears  to  be,  not  with  the  cancer,  but  with  the 
coincidently  shrivelled  gland. 

In  this  disease  of  the  mammary  gland  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  a  malignant  nature,  though  the  coincidence  with 
cancer  appears  not  rare.  Yet  the  chagnosis  between  it 
and  cancer  is  not  always  clear,  and  many  breasts  have 
been  removed  in  this  uncertainty.  I  once  saw  such  a  case, 
and  it  ended  fatally.  A  woman,  fifty  years  old,  had,  in  her 
left  breast,  just  below  the  surface  of  the  mammary  gland,  a 
small,  smooth,  oval,  and  moveable  tumour.  It  felt  fimi, 
but  not  hard;  but,  external  to  it,  in  a  line  extend- 
ing towards  the  axilla,  were  two  or  three  small  round 
"  knots,"  scarcely  so  large  as  peas,  and  quite  hard.  In  the 
axilla  was  an  enlarged  gland.  The  breast  wiis  soft,  flaccid, 
and  pendulous.  The  tumour  was  sometimes  painful,  and 
a  serous  and  bloody  fluid  often  flowed  from  the  nipple.  The 
patient's  yoimgest  child  was  sixteen  years  old,  and  the 
tumom-  had  been  noticed  six  months,  having  arisen  without 
evident  cause.  There  was  doubt  enough  about  the  diag- 
nosis of  this  case  to  suggest  that*  the  tumour  should  first 
be  cut  into.  An  incision  exposed  the  cavity  of  a  cyst  full 
of  dark,  turbid,  greenish  fluid,  and  ucai*  it  many  tnorc  cysts. 
Similar  cysts  pervaded  the  whole  extent  of  the  glaud,  and 
the  whole  breast  was  therefore  removed.  Many  of  the 
cysts  communicated  with  lactiferous  tubes,  from  which 
bristles  could  be  passed  through  the  nipple.* 


*  la  the  Museum  of  the  IMlddlesex  Hoapital  is  a  breast  from  a 
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Ill  tliis  case  one  comparatively  large  cyst  existed,  with 

tnaoy  of  much  smaller  size.  In  more  usual  cases  one  cyst 
has  a  yet  gi-eater  predoniiiiaiice  over  others,  or  even  exists 
alone.  Sometimes,  in  such  instances,  the  removal  or  hiying 
open  of  one  large  cyst  has  been  sufficient ;  but  in  some, 
smaller  cysts  neglected  have  enlarged,  and  the  disease  has 
appeared  to  recur.* 

The  single  cysts  of  the  mammary  gland  may  become 
enormous.  I  know  not  what  boundary  may  be  set  to  their 
possible  size  ;  but  1  find  one  case  in  which  nine  pounds  of 
limpid  **  serosity"  were  produced  in  three  months  in  the 
breast  of  a  woman  thirty  years  old.f  In  this  case  the  walls 
of  the  cyst  were  thin,  and  the  fluid  serous  ;  and  the  fact 
illustrates  a  general  rule,  that  the  cysts  wliich  contain  the 
simplest  fluids,  and  which  have  the  simplest  walls,  are  apt 
to  grow  to  the  largest  size :  thickening  of  cyst-waDs,  and, 
much  more,  their  calcification,!  are  here,  as  elsewhere,  signs 
of  degeneracy,  and  of  loss  of  productive  power. 

It  would  appear  as  if  any  cyst  of  the  mammary  gland 
might,  after  some  time  of  existence  in  the  barren  state, 
become  prolific,  and  bear  on  its  inner  surface  growths  of 
glandular  or  other  tissue.  But  of  these  proliferous  cysts 
I  will  speak  in  the  next  lecture.^ 

wojoan  in  whom  both  nmminary  glanda  were  tlius  diaeaaed.  In  the 
CoUege-Museum,  Nos.  151  aiid  152  best  illustrate  the  disease. 

•  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie,  loc.  cit.  p.  140,  note. 

t  Case  by  M.  Marini,  cited  by  M.  Benird,  "  Diagnostic  difierentiel 
dea  Tiimeurs  du  Seio,"  p.  S6. 

X  Tor  a  ciiae  in  which  the  walla  of  a  cyat  in  the  brea«t  were  cal* 
clfied,  and  crackled  like  those  of  ossified  arteries,  when  pressed,  see  fl 
Berard,  loc-  cit.  p.  56. 

§  Having  in  view  only  the  illustration  of  the  more  general  patho- 
logy of  these  cysts,  I  have  not  referred  to  more  epecial  iustances  of 
them.  Examples  enough  are  to  be  fouud  in  all  the  works  here  quoted. 
Neither  have  I  meutioned  any  unalysia  of  the  coutents  of  serous  cysts ; 
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SYNOVIAL  AND  MUCOUS  CYSTS. 

3.  Of  Synovial  Cysts  I  need  say  very  little.  Under 
the  name  may  be  included  all  the  anormal  bursae,  or  gan- 
glions, as  they  arc  called.  In  these,  again,  two  methods  of 
formation  probably  obtain.  Some,  of  which  the  best  ex- 
ample is  the  bursa  over  the  patella  and  its  ligament^  are 
merely  enlargements,  with  various  transformations,  of  bursas 
uatiirally  existing.  Not  materially  different  from  these  are 
the  bursa?  winch  form  anew  in  parts  subjected  to  occasional 
localized  ]jres8ure,  and  which  appear  to  arise,  essentially, 
from  the  widening  of  spaces  in  areolar  or  fibro-ccUular 
tissue,  and  the  subsequent  levelling  or  smoothing  of  the 
boundaries  of  these  spaces.  But  others,  such  as  the  burstc 
or  gangUons  which  form  about  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons 
at  the  wrist,  appear  to  be  the  cystic  transformations  of  the 
cells  inclosed  in  the  fringe-like  processes  of  the  synovial 
membrane  of  the  sheaths.  The  opportunities  of  dissecting 
these  are  rare ;  but  I  believe  there  is  a  close  resemblance, 
in  mode  of  formation,  between  them  and  the  cysts  of  tho 
choroid  plexus.  Rokitansky  has  shown  that  these  are  due 
to  cystic  growth  in  the  villi  appended  to  the  margins  of  the 
plexus,  which  villi  are  \cry  similar,  in  their  constituent 
structures,  to  the  processes  of  the  synovial  fringes.  And 
the  probability  of  similar  origin  is  enhanced  by  the  likeness 
of  the  contents  of  the  cysts,  in  both  cases,  to  the  fluids 
secreted  by  the  fringes  in  the  normal  state. 

4.  Under  the  name  of  Mucous  Cysts  we  may  include 

ftir  tew  buvo  been  maUe,  and  these  few  were  n»atk«  un  such  rarioua 
materlttls,  ihtxi  no  grneral  account  of  thera  can  be  rt«ud«"retl.  Several 
are  cited  in  Simon's  Medical  Chcmistiy ;  and  in  Frericlis'  Ueber 
OalliTt-  Oder  Colloidgeachwulste,  p.  7—9,  Ac.  ;  and  by  Virchow,  in 
the  Verbaudlungen  dor  nied.-pbya.  Gcacllsch.  in  Wiirzburg,  B.  ii. 
p.  281.  See,  aiiso,  on  the  contentH  of  ovarian  cysts,  Dr.  Tilt's  papers 
>"  ?'u-  T^ancet,  June  1850. 
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all  such  as  are  formed  in  conDCction  with  simple  mucous 
membranes,  or  with  glandular  structures  which  we  call 
mucous,  while  we  know  no  other  or  peculiar  office  served  by 
their  secretions. 

Tliere  may  be  many  cysts  of  this  kind;  but  the  best 
examples  appear  to  be  those  that  maybe  named  Nabothian 
and  Cowperian  cysts.  The  former  probably  originate  in 
cystic  degeneration  of  the  glaods  of  the  mucous  membrane 
about  the  cervix  uteri.  Protruding,  either  alone,  or  with 
polypoid  outgrowths  of  the  mucous  membrane,  they  are  ob- 
served successively  enlarging,  then  bursting  and  discharging 
their  mucous  contents,  and  then  replaced  by  others  following 
the  same  morbid  course.  Or,  instead  of  clusters  of  such 
cysts,  one  alone  of  larger  size  and  simpler  structure  may  be 
found.* 

The  Cowperian  cysts  appear  to  be  connected  with  the 
Cowper's  or  Dtivernoy*s  glands  in  the  female.  Whether 
arising  from  dilatation  of  the  duct,  or  from  cystic  transfor- 
mation of  the  elementary  structures  of  the  gland,  cannot 
bo  yet  stated ;  but,  in  the  exact  position  of  the  Cowper's 
gland,  and  projecting  into  tlic  vagina  near  its  orifice,  a  cyst 
is  often  found,  of  regular  oval  shape,  tliin-walled,  of  uncer- 
tain size,  but  growing  sometimes  to  the  capacity  of  a  pint. 
Connnonly  the  contents  of  such  a  cyst  arc  a  colourless,  pel- 
lucid, or  opahne  ropy  fluid,  like  that  found  in  the  closcd-up 
gall-bladder.  But  from  this  they  often  vary.  I  have  seen 
the  contents  of  such  cysts  like  the  ink  of  the  cuttle-fish,  like 
the  fluid  of  melanotic  tumours,  and  like  thick  turbid  coffee  ; 
or,  to  the  sight,  they  may  exfictly  resemble  fluid  fsecal 
matter.f     Moreover,  these  cysts  are  very  apt  to  inflame  and 

*  A  remarkable  example  of  a  cyst  thus,  I  suppose,  originating,  is 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Middlesex  lioapitiU. 

t  Aa  in  a  case  related  by  Mr.  Cwaar  Ha\vktn»  in  his  Jjeetures, 
Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xxi. ;  and  in  two  cases  by  Lebeii;,  Abhand- 
lungen,  p.  lon. 
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flDppurate.  Many  abscesses  projecting  into  the  vagina  have 
in  these  their  origin  ;  and  the  treatment  these  abscesses 
receive,  by  free  incision,  is,  I  beUeve,  appropriate  for  the 
cysts  under  all  conditions. 

It  is  not  apparent  upon  what  the  varieties  in  the  contents 
of  these  cysts  depend.  The  only  instances  that  I  could 
ramntely  examine  were  the  two  following  : — In  the  first,  a 
woman,  25  years  old,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  West,  had  a 
smooth  oval  swelHng  in  the  lower  and  fore  part  of  the  right 
labium,  projecting  on  its  ijiner  surface,  and  nearly  an  inch 
iu  diameter.  This  had  been  obsen  ed  slowly  increasing  for 
six  years,  and  had  commenced  three  months  after  partu- 
rition. It  was  not  painful.  I  punctured  it,  and  let  out 
about  three  drachms  of  pellucid  -fluid,  like  mucus,  or  the 
white  of  egg.  The  cyst  had  a  polished  white  internal  sur- 
iicc,  and  the  fluid  contained  numerous  coiiiusclcs,  hke  very 
'ge  white  blood-corpuscles,  and  like  such  as  are  commonly 
foimd  in  the  tenacious  fluid  of  bursa?.  The  cyst  closed  on 
the  healing  of  the  wound  :  but  two  years  afterwards  either 
it,  or  some  other  part  of  the  gland  similarly  diseased, 
appeared  again. 

In  the  other  case,  the  patient  was  forty-five  yeai*s  old, 
and  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Stanley.  The  tumour  was 
nearly  regularly  oval,  occupjing  the  whole  length  of  the 
right  labium,  and  obstructing  the  vagina.  Siie  had  ob- 
served it  increasing  for  four  years :  it  was  painless,  but  had 
been  often  stmck.  A  free  incision  gave  issue  to  about 
fourteen  ounces  of  thick,  inodorous,  dark  brown  fluid,  like 
turbid  cofl'ee.  The  walls  of  the  cyst  were  about  one-third 
of  a  hne  thick,  tough,  compact,  and  closely  connected  with 
the  surrounding  tissues.  Mr.  Abernethy  Kingdon,  who 
examined  the  contents,  found  abundant  molecular  matter, 
and  granule-masses,  together  with  groups  of  cells,  appa- 
rently resembling  epithelial  cells  of  viU"ious  sizes. 
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5.  The  Sanguineous  Cysts,  or  cysts  containing  blood, 
are,  probably,  in  many  instances,  very  nearly  related  to  the 
serous.  Some  may  be  explained  by  an  accidental  haemor- 
rhage into  the  cavity  of  a  serous  cyst ;  an  c\'ent  corre- 
spojiding  with  the  transformation  of  a  common  hydrocele 
into  an  ha3matocele.  The  contents  of  some  of  these  cysts 
are,  indeed,  just  like  those  of  an  h^etnatocele,  with  fluid 
and  coagulated  and  variously  decolorized  blood.*  But 
some  cysts  appear,  from  their  origin,  to  contain  blood ;  and 
this  blood,  I  think,  always  remains  fluid  till  it  is  let  out, 
while  that  which  collects  by  hsemon'hagc  into  a  serous  cyst 
is  generally  partially  or  wholly  coagulated.  Some  of  these 
cysts  with  blood  are  found  in  the  same  positions  and  cir- 
cumstances as  the  serous.  Thus,  in  the  neck,  a  series  of 
cases  of  blood-cysts  might  be  collected,  exactly  correspond- 
ing with  the  serous  cysts  in  that  part,  and,  like  them,  pro- 
bably derived  from  various  origins,  some  lying  in  the  thyroid 
gland,  some  near  it,  some  traceable  to  connection  with  vas- 
cular naivi,  some  of  proper  origin. 

Of  the  last  class  one  appeared  to  be,  which  was  in  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  several  years  ago.  A  lad,  about 
sixteen  years  old,  was  under  Mr.  Stanley's  care,  with  a 
large,  oval,  and  somewhat  pendulous  swelling  in  the  left 
side  of  the  neck,  which  had  existed  many  years,  and  ap- 
peared merely  subcutaneous.  It  was  punctured,  and  about 
sixteen  ounces  of  fluid  blood  escaped,  which  soon  coagu- 
lated. After  this  the  cyst  closed ;  a  result  more  favourable 
than  may  generally  be  anticipated  from  such  simple  treat- 
ment :  for  usually  tliesc,  like  other,  cysts  are  not  obliterated 
unless  after  free  incision. 

*  Such  hwrnorrhagca  are  frequent  in  cysts  of  the  thyroid  gland  (Fre- 
n'chs ;  Etikitausky  ;  Museum  of  tlie  College  of  Surgeons,  1502).  Thus, 
alao,  we  may  explain  the  luematoeeleH  of  the  spermatic  cord,  as  in 
Mus.  Coll.  Surg.  2100;  and  Mus.  St.  Bartholomew's,  Ser.  sjcvlli.  11. 
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In  the  parotid  gland,  also,  cysts  coutaiiiing  Huid  blood 
have  peculiai*  interest.  In  1848,  I  assisted  Mr.  Stanley  in 
tlie  removal  of  one  which  lay  (jiiitc  within  the  parotid  of 
a  gentleman  about  40  years  old.  It  had  been  for  some 
years  increasing  in  size,  and  lay  beneath  some  branches 
of  the  facial  nerve,  from  which  the  need  of  separating  it 
without  injury  made  its  removal  very  difficult.  This,  how- 
ever, was  safely  accomplished,  and  the  patient  remains  well. 
At  nearly  the  same  time,  a  man,  25  years  old,  was  under 
njy  care  with  a  similar  cyst,  which  had  been  increasing 
without  pain  for  two  years.  It  lay  in  the  parotid,  but  very 
near  its  siu*face.  I  punctured  it,  and  evacuated  two  or  three 
drachms  of  bloody-looking  fluid,  with  some  grumous  and 
flocculent  paler  substance  intermingled.  This  fluid  coagu- 
lated like  blood,  and  contained  blood-cells,  much  free 
granular  matter,  crystals  orcholestearinc,  and  what  appeared 
to  be  white  corpuscles  of  blood  ac(|uiring  the  character  of 
granule-cells.  The  cyst  filled  again  witli  similar  fluid  after 
being  thus  evacuated  :  I  therefore  dissected  it  from  the 
parotid  gland,  and  the  patient  recovered. 

Occasionally,  one  meets  with  sanguineous  cysts,  whicli 
derive  a  peculiar  aspect  from  a  columnar  or  fasciculated 
structure  of  their  interior,  making  them  look  like  the  right 
auricle  of  a  heart.  This  was  singularly  the  case  in  one 
which  I  assisted  Mr.  Macilwain  in  removing  from  over  the 
lower  angle  of  the  scapula  of  a  hid  15  years  old.  Il  had 
existed  more  than  eight  ye^rs,  and  grew  rapidly,  while,  in  the 
last  year,  he  was  actively  at  work.  It  was  now  also 
})ainful.  It  felt  like  a  fatty  tumotu',  but  proved  to  be  a 
cyst  thus  fasciculated  like  an  auricle,  with  a  finely  pttlishcd 
internal  surface,  and  containing  about  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  liquid  blood.  Its  walls  were  from  one  to  two  lines  in 
thickness,  and  seemed  in  great  part  made  up  of  snuill  cells, 
stich  as  one  sees  in  a  bronchocele,  full  <»f  serous  and  bloudy 
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fluids.     No  trouble  followed  the  operation,  and  the  patient 

reuiains  well  twelve  years  after  it.* 

A  cyst  [>rcscatiug  the  same  peculiarity  of  internal  surface' 
was  removed  by  Mr.  Stanley,  in  October  1848,  from  over 
the  pubcs  of  a  boy  13  years  old.  It  was  obarved  ijicreasiiig 
for  nine  mouths,  and  part  of  it,  consisting  of  a  simple  thin- 
walled  serous  cyst,  was  transparent ;  but  behind,  and  pro- 
jecting into  this,  was  a  more  thickly  walled  cyst,  containing 
about  a  drachm  of  dark  liquid  blood,  and  on  its  siu-face  fasci- 
culate and  polished  like  an  auricle.  Its  walls  were  well 
defined, formed  of  tibro-celhilar  tissue  imperfectly  filamentous 
and  luicleated,  and  1  could  find  no  epithelium  Hning  it. 
The  operation  was  successful. 

It  is  not  improbable,  I  think,  that  both  these  cases  may 
have  had  their  origin  in  vascular  ua:vi,  like  other  cysts  con- 
taining blood,  to  which  I  shall  refer  in  speaking  of  erectile  ^ 
tumours.  I  will  now  only  refer  to  certain  cysts  which,  B 
without  any  erectile  formation,  appear  to  be  derived  from 
portions  of  veins  dilated,  and  obstructed,  and  shut-oft' 
from  the  stream  of  blood.  Such  an  one  was  removeil  by 
Mr.  Lloyd,  many  years  ago,  from  a  man's  thigh.  It  lay  in 
the  course  of  the  saphena  vein  ;  but  neither  that,  nor  any 
other  considerable  vein,  was  divided  in  the  operation,  or 
could  be  traced  into  the  cyst.  This  cyst  f  was  of  spherical 
form,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  (hameter,  closed  on  all 
sides ;  its  walls  were  tough,  and  polished  on  their  inner 
sui'facc ;  it  was  full  of  dai^k  fluid  blood,  and  its  venous 
character  was  manifested  by  two  valves,  like  those  of 
veins,  placed  on  its  inner  surface.  On  one  of  these  a  soft 
lobed  mass,  like  an  intra-cystic  growth,  is  seated.} 


•  The  cyat  is  in  the  Mustniiii  of  Si.  Bmlholomew'H,  Sor.  xxxv,  38. 
t  Museum  of  8t.  Bjirtholomew's  llospitid.  Appendix,  10. 
X  In  the  Museum  of  King's  College  ia  a  large  cyst  removed  from 
a  thigh,  into  whicli  it  is  said  the  saphena  vein  opened. 
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OIL-CTSTS  AND  COLLOID  Cr8T.<?. 

6.  Ctsts  containing  oil  or  fatty  matter,  without  any 
more  highly  organized  substance,  are  very  rare.  Many 
oontxiin  fatty  nmtters  mingled  with  serous,  epithelial,  and 
other  subsUmces ;  but  in  these  the  fatty  constituent  is 
prol)ably  the  result  of  the  degeneration  of  the  other 
contents.  Some,  however,  appear  to  contixin  fatty  matter 
alone,  Mr.  Hunter  preserved  a  specimen*  of  what  he 
marked  as  **  oil  from  an  adipose  encysted  tumour."  It 
was  taken,  I  believe,  from  a  cyst  that  grew  **  between 
the  bony  orbit  and  the  upper  eyelitr'  of  a  young  gentle- 
man. When  recent,  it  was  described  as  **  pure  oil, 
perfectly  clear  and  sweet,  which  burnt  with  a  very  clear 
light,  and  did  nut  mix  with  aqueous  fluids,  and,  when  ex- 
posed to  cold,  became  as  solid  as  the  human  fat.*' 

In  1850  Ml*.  Womiald  removed  a  small  cyst  from  a 
woman's  breast,  the  contents  of  which  appeared  to  be 
pure  oily  matter,  that  congealed  into  a  substance  like 
lard,  and  contained  crj'stals  of  margarine,  but  no  organized 
corpuscles.  The  patient  remains  well.  Schnhf  relates 
two  cases  of  cysts  under  the  brow,  which  contained  similar 
oily  matter,  and  whose  walls  had  all  the  structures  of  skin, 
with  implanted  hairs. 

7.  Colloid  Cysts  are,  at  present,  a  very  illdetincd  group ; 
(the  terra  "colluid"  l)eing  used  by  Frcrichs,}    luitl  other 

recent  Gennan  writers,  for  all  those  morbid  materials  thai 
are  pellucid,  jelly-like,  flickering,  half-solid,  or  more  or 
[less  closely  resembling  the  material  found  in  gekitiniform, 
alveolar,  or  colloid  cancer.  Such  a  material  is  connuon 
in  the  cysts  of  bronchoccles,  and  in  those  of  the  kidney  -, 

f  MlU.  Coll.  Surg.,  181 ;   Pathological  Cutalogiie,  vol.  iv.  p.  177, 
Ueber  .  .  .  Paeudoplasuiun,  p.  111. 
X  Uebcr  Galicrt-  oder  ColloulgesLluvulstr. 
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ciipccially,  I  think,  in  those  which  are  not  associated  with 
contraction  of  the  renal  substance,  and  which  BailUe,  and 
other  writers  of  his  time,  described  as  hydatid  disease  ol 
the  kidney. 

Tfic  contents  of  these  cysts  may  present  the  most  diverse 
conditions ;  may  be  of  all  densities,  from  that  of  dihite 
scnim  to  that  of  a  firm  jelly ;  may  range  between  jicllucidity 
and  the  thickest  turbidncss  ;  may  be  of  all  hues  of  yellow, 
olive-green,  oninge,  brown,  ])ink,  and  nearly  black.  The 
thick  and  pellucid  contents  of  such  renal  cysts  ai-e  enume- 
rated as  examples  of  colloid  matter  ;  so  are  the  contents  ol 
ranula?,  and  of  many  bursa? ;  but  the  type  is  the  material 
of  the  so-called  colloid  cancer.  This,  however,  is  beyond 
my  J) resent  range  ;  and  I  pass  by  it,  referring  only  to  the 
already  cited  works  of  Freriehs  and  Rokitansky,  and  to  that 
of  Bruch,*  for  the  best  information  yet  supplied. 


) 
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8.  The  last  group  of  cysts  of  which  I  shall  now  speak 
includes  sucii  as  contain   secreted  fluids,  like  those  of  the 
glands,  by  the  dilated  ducts  or  transformed  elements  of 
which  they  are  formed.     Such  are  the  cysts  in  the  breast 
that  contain   milk,  and  probably  many  instances  of  ranula. 
The  origin  of  the  former  is,  probably,  in  dilatation  of  lacti- 
ferous ducts  ;   that  of  the  latter  is  unceitain.     But  the  ex 
amplcs  of  this  group,  of  w^hich  I  wish  more  particularly  t 
speak,  arc  the  Seminal  Cysts,  including  under  this  name 
those  that  are  usually  called  encysted  hydroceles,  or  hydro- 
celes of  the  sjjermatic  cord.     Their  various  forms  are  fully 
dcscrilied  by  Mr.   Curling,  f  and  arc  well  illustrated  hy^ 
specimens  in  the    Museum   of   the   College,}     They  are^ 

♦  Ueber  Carcinoma  alveolare  und  den  olvcolaren  Gewebstypuaj 
in  ITonlo  and  Pfeufcr's  ZoltBchnft,  vii.  1849. 
t  Treatise  tm  DiseaMrH  ol'thr  Testis,  &c. 
X  Espwially  Nf»8.  2450  to  2159. 
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usually  tliiii-walled  spherical  or  oval  cysts,  imbedded  in,  and 
loosely  connected  with,  the  tissue  of  the  cord.  They  may 
occur  singly,  or  in  a  group.  Their  most  frequent  seat  is 
just  above  the  epididymis,  but  they  may  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  spermatic  cord.  Their  walls  are  formed  of 
fibro-cellular  tissue,  and  they  may  be  lined  with  delicate 
tesselatcd  epithelium.  Their  contents  are  usually  a  colour- 
less slightly  opaline  fluid,  like  water  with  which  a  Httle 
milk  has  been  mingled. 

The  discovery  was  made  at  the  same  time,  and  indepen- 
dently, by  Mr.  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Listen,  *  that  the  fluid  ob- 
tained from  these  cysts  usually  contaius  the  seminal  filaments 
or  spermatozoa.  Repeated  observations  have  confirmed 
their  discovery ;  and  both  the  existence  of  these  bodies, 
and  the  usual  characters  of  the  fluid,  justify  the  speaking 
of  it  as  a  diluted  or  imperfect  seminal  fluid,  and,  therefore, 
of  the  cysts  as  "  seminal  cysts." 

It  was  my  lot,  I  believe,  first  to  dissect  some  of  these 
cysts  ;t  and  I  found  that  they  had  no  open  communication 
or  other  conncct»on  with  any  part  of  the  secretoiy  apparatus 
of  the  testicle,  and  that  their  relation  to  the  epididymis,  ou 
which  they  lay,  was  such  as  to  forbid  the  supposition  of  the 
seminal  secretion  being  transmitted  to  them  from  the  tubes. 
I  suggested,  therefore,  that  these  cysts  w^ere  formed  quite 
independently  of  the  tubes;  and  that,  being  seated  near 
the  organ  that  naturally  secretes  the  semen,  they  possessed 
a  power  of  secreting  a  simiku  fluid  ;  just  as  cysts  beneath 
the  hairy  parts  of  the  body  may  produce  hair  and  epidermis, 
and  the  ordinary  i>rodiicts  of  the  skin.  The  explanation 
was,  I  believe,  deemed  unsatisfactory ;  but  it  is  supported 
|jy  the  later  investigations  of  other  cysts,  especially  of  those 

•  Medico-Chirurgieal  Trans.,  vok  xsvi.  pp.  21G  and  3G8.  See, 
also,  n  pnpcr  by  Mr.  Ciirhng,  in  the  Monthly  Journal  of  Med.  Science, 
X,  p.  1023. 

t  Mcdico-Cliirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  xivii.  p.  398. 
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to  which  I  have  already  referred,  growing  in  the  thyroid  and 

manmiary  glands.  While  we  find  in  these  tliat  perfect 
gland-substance  may  grow  from  the  eyst-walls,  it  cannot 
secui  singnlar  if,  in  a  cyst  lying  near  the  testicle  or  its  duct, 
materials  like  the  secretion  of  the  testicle  should  be  formed. 
The  gi'owth  and  nutrition  of  gland-tissue,  and  the  formation 
of  gland -secret  ion,  are  so  truly  parts  of  one  proeess,  that  the 
proof  of  the  former  occurring  in  one  group  (if  cysts  removes 
all  improbability  from  the  belief  that  the  latter  may  o<*cur 
in  another  group. 

If,  then,  we  may  regard  these  seminal  cysts  as  autogenous, 
and  may  arrange  them  with  tlH)sc  of  the  kidney  and  other 
glands,  which  are  derived  fi-om  tin-  ti-ansfonnatiun  and  over- 
growth of  isolated  nuclei  or  cells,  they  may  supply  some 
facts  of  interest  to  the  general  pathology  of  cysts.  Espe- 
cially, we  may  observe  that  in  ditlcrent  specimens  of  these 
"  hydnx^cles  of  the  cord,"  or  in  the  same  at  difTerent  times, 
the  contents  may  be  either  a  seminal  fluid  or  an  ordinary 
serous  fluid.  In  one  of  the  cases  in  which  1  dissected  a 
seminal  cyst,  there  existed,  hcvsidcs  that  which  contained 
seminal  fluid,  another  larger  cyst,  above  and  separate  from 
the  testicle  and  tunica  vaginalis;  hut  this  contained  only  serous 
fluid  like  that  of  a  common  hydrocele.  Now  this  diversity 
is  common  among  cysts.  Those  in  tlie  kidney  may  contain 
the  materials  of  urine,  but  they  more  commonly  do  not  j 
those  of  the  lactiferous  tubes  may  contain  cither  milk  or 
some  form  of  serous  fluid  ;  ovarian  cysts  may  at  one  |>erio<l 
produce  hair  and  the  other  growths  and  secretions  from  skin, 
and  then,  casting  ofl'  these,  they  may  produce  only  serous  or 
some  other  fluid. 

In  diflcrent  cysts,  this  diversity  of  contents  may  sometimes 
depend  on  diflcrcncc  of  origin  or  of  early  construction. 
But  when  it  happens  in  diflerent  periods  of  the  same  cyst,^ 
it  illustrates  the  gencnd  rule  tliat,  in  the  course  of  time,  ^ 
cysts  are  apt  to   degenerate,  and  to  produce  k^ss  and  less 
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liiglilj  organized  subsfances  or  secretions.  This  degrjiera- 
tiou  dt)es  not  take  |>lace  in  any  certain  time  ;  but  generally. 
file  larger  a  cyst  grows,  the  less  organized  are  its  products ; 
as  if  nearly  all  the  formative  force  were  expended  in  growth, 
and  little  remained  available  for  secretion.  Generally,  also, 
the  longer  a  cyst  has  lived,  the  less  organized  are  its  products. 
However,  both  these  rules  are  only  general.  I  met  with  a 
remarkable  exception  to  them  in  a  seminal  cyst,  which  had 
existed  for  seven  or  eight  ycai-s  in  a  man  more  than  70 
years  old.  I  withdrew  from  it  eighteen  ounces  of  fluid 
laden  with  seminal  filaments ;  and  no  fresh  accumulation 
took  place  in  the  two  years  following  the  operation.  In 
another  ciise,  of  four  years'  dui-ation,  Mr.  Stanley  removed 
from  a  cyst  on  the  right  side  of  the  scrotum  25  ounces  of 
such  fluid,  and  from  one  on  the  left  side  46  ouu,ces. 

I  have  spoken  of  these  seminal  cysts  as  separate  from  the 
testicle  and  tunica  vaginalis.  Mr,  Lloyd  believed  that, 
in  some  cases,  he  obtained  fluid  coiiUiining  spermatozoa 
from  hydroceles  of  the  tunica  vaginalis ;  and  his  belief  was 
lately  confirmed  l)y  the  examination  of  a  case  after  death. 
The  specimen  presents  the  ordinary  appearances  of  a  commo!i 
hydrocele,  except  that  the  inner  surface  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
is  uneven,  with  a  few  small  depressions  or  pouches  from  it. 
This  hydrocele  had  been  repeatedly  tapped  ;  the  fluid  had 
always  the  ordinary  serous  appearance  of  that  of  common 
hydrocele  ;  but  it  always  contained  abundant  seminal  fila- 
ments. Can  we  suppose,  then,  that  the  tunica  vaginalis 
has  the  power  of  secreting  seminal  fluid  ?  or,  were  there  in 
this  case  minute  secreting  cysts,  which,  by  dehiscence,  dis- 
:ed  their  seminal  fluid  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica 
nalis,  as  sometimes  ovarian  cysts  by  spontJineous  open- 
ings discharge  their  contents  into  one  another,  or  into  the 
cavity  of  a  parent  cyst  ?  1  am  disposed  to  think  this  latter 
explanation  the  more  probable ;  but  as  yet  the  facts  are  too 
few  to  justify  any  conclusion. 


has  tl^ 
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COMPOUND  OR  PEIOLIFKROUS  CYSTS. 


In  the  lust  kctiirc  1  traced  and  illustrated  the  formation  of 
simple  or  barren  cysts, — the  cysts  tlmt  have  only  liquid  con- 
tents. Among  these,  the  instances  of  the  highest  productive 
power  appear  to  be  in  tlic  cysts  that  secrete  a  seminal  fluid, 
and  those  that  arc  lined  with  a  complete  secreting  epithelium. 
In  the  present  lecture  I  propose  to  describe  the  cysts  that 
appear  to  have  the  power  of  producing  more  highly  organized, 
and  even  vascular,  structures  ;  or,  as  they  may  be  gencraUy 
named,  proliferous  cysts.* 

These  include  such  as  are  often  called  "  comjwund  cysts," 
or  '•  compound  cystoid  growths ;"  but  I  would  avoid  these 
pjp  o.t  terms,  because  they  do  not 

suggest  the  difterence  be- 
tween the  cysts  with  eudo- 
gcnous  growths,  and  those 
that  may  appear  equally 
compound,  though  they  are 
only  simple  cysts  clustered 
or  grouped  together.  This 
ditl'crcnce  should  be  clearly 

*  I'ader  tliia  name  iire  hero  im-ludfcl  llie  sero-cystie  sarcomata  of 
Sir  B.  C.  Broclio  (Lectures  on  Pathology  and  Surgery)  ;  most  of  the 
Bpeeimens  of  Cysto-sarcoma  pliyllodcs  and  prolifenim  of  MuUcr  (On 
Cancer)  ;  and  most  of  the  tuberous  cystic  tumours  of  Mr.  Caesar 
llaukiua  (Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xxi.  p.  951). 

t  Section  of  an  ovary  with  many  closely-placed  cysts  fonnod  by 
enlarfjcment  of  Grnaflau  vesicles :  natural  sixe. 
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marked  in  names,  for  it  generally  is  so  in  natnro.  In 
an  ovary,  for  example,  such  as  is  drawn  in  Fig.  2,  from 
a  sj)ecimen  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Museum,  it  is  not  unfre- 
quent  to  find  many  small  eysts,  formed,  apparently,  by  the 
coincident  enlargement  of  scpai-ate  Graafian  vesicles.  These 
lie  close  and  mutnally  compressed  ;  and,  as  they  all  enlarge 
lop:ether,  and,  sometimes,  by  the  wasting  of  their  partition- 
walls,  come  into  comnumication,  they  may  at  length  look 
like  n  single  many-eliambcred  cyst,  having  its  one  projjcr 
wall  formed  by  the  extended  fibrous  covering  of  tlie  ovary. 
Many  multilocular  cysts,  as  they  arc  named,  are  only  groups 
of  close-packed  single  cysts  ;  though,  when  examined  in  late 
jK'riods  of  their  growth,  and,  especially,  when  one  of  the 
group  of  cysts  enlarges  nuich  more  than  the  rest,  it  may  be 
difficidt  to  distinguish  them  from  some  of  the  proliferous 
cysts. 

Of  the  first  formation  of  cysts  that  may  be  proliferous 
I  need  not  speak  ;  for,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  they 
may  be  formed  exactly  as  the  barren  cysts  are.  A  cyst  may 
be  proliferous  in  whichever  of  Ihc  plans  described  in  the  last 
lecture  it  may  have  had  its  origin.  Thus,  1.  Bursie  formed 
by  expansion  and  rarefying  of  areolar  spaces  may  be  fouiul 
with  organized,  pendulous,  or  loose  growths  from  their 
walls.*  2.  Among  the  cysts  formed  by  growth  of  natnnd 
cavities  or  obstructed  ducts,  we  have  instances  of  surpassing 
proliferous  power  in  the  ovaiian  cysts  from  Graafiaii  vesicles, 
and  of  less  power  in  some  cases  of  dilated  lactiferous  tubes 
and  ddated  veins.f     And  i3.  Among  the  autogenous  cysts 

•  Museum  Coll.  Surg.,  367,  &c.  See,  ftlso,  a  case  by  Mr.  Ca?s!ir 
Hawkins  (Medical  Gazette,  vol,  xxi.  p.  951).  PorhftpB,  also,  the 
c^*we  may  be  here  refen*ed  to,  in  wbicb  Mr.  lEunter  found  loose  botiies 
io  a  cavity  formed  round  the  ends  of  the  bones  in  an  uiuiuitcd  frao 
ttirc  (Museum  Coll.  Sur^.,  Nos.  4G9,  170) . 

t  Muaeum  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Appendix  10 ;  and  bco 
la«i  locturt',  p.  50. 
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we  find,  in  tin*  breast  and  oilier  glands,  sonii;  of  the 
I>rineipal  examples  from  which  the  following  history  of  pro- 
liferous  cysts  will  be  derived. 

The  account  given  in  tiic  last  lecture  of  the  modes  of 
origin  of  barren  cysts  may  therefore,  so  far  as  the  cyst  is 
concerned,  siiftiee  for  the  proliferous  ;  and  1  shall  now  need 
to  speak  of  only  the  intra-cystic  productions,  the  difterences 
of  which  may  decide  the  grouping  of  the  whole  division  of 
probferoiis  cysts, 

1.  The  first  group  includes  the  cysts  which  have  others 
growing  in  or  upon  their  walls.  Of  these,  two  chief  ex- 
am[)Ies  are  presented,  in  the  complex  ovarian  cysts,  and  in 
the  cystic  disease  of  the  chorion  or  *'  hydatid  mole." 

The  principal  varieties  of  the  complex  ovarian  cysts  have 
been  described  to  the  very  life  by  Dr.  Hodgkin,  to  whom 
we  arc  indebted  for  the  first  knowledge  of  their  true 
pathology.*  But,  since  his  tiiinulc  description  of  them  is, 
or  should  be,  well  known,  1  will  more  briefly  say  that, 
according  to  his  arrangement,  we  nuiy  find  in  these  pro- 
liferous ovarian  cysts  two  principal  or  extreme  forms  of 
endogenous  cysts ;  namely,  those  that  are  broad-based  and 
spheroidal,  imitating  more  or  less  the  characters  of  the  parent 
cyst,  and  those  that  are  slender,  pedunculated,  clustered, 
and  thin- walled.  Between  these  tbrms,  indeed,  many 
transitional  and  many  mixed  forms  may  be  found  ;  yet 
it  is  convenient  to  distinguish  the  two  extremes. 

A  typical  example  of  the  first  is  in  the  College-Muscum,t 
and  is  sketched  in  Fig.  3.  It  is  an  Hunterian  specimen  ; 
and  the  mode  of  preparation  shows  that  Mr.  Hunter  had 
clearly  apprehended  the  peculiarities  of  its  structure.    It  is  a 


•  Med. -Chi  r.  Trans,  xv.  25G ;  and  Lectyres  on  the  Morbid  Aimtotny 
of  Serous  Membrane,  p.  221,  ct  acq. 
t  No.  1G6. 
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large  cyst,  with  tough,  co!iipact,jiiitl  tmiiiiiated  walls,  |»olislied 
on  both  their  surfaces.  On  its  inner  surface  there  project, 
with  broad  bases,  many  smaller  cysts,  of  various  sizes,  and 
variously  grouped  and  accutimlated.  These  nearly  lill  the 
cavity  of  the  parent 


Fig.  3.* 


cyst ;  many  of  theni 
are  globular  ;  many 
deviate  from  the  glo- 
bular form  through 
mutual  compression ; 
and  within  many  of 
them  are  similar  but 
more  thinly  vvallcil 
cysts  of  a  hi  ird  order. 

Here  the  endoge- 
nous c}'sts,  projecting 
inwards,  ap|)ear  to 
have  nearly  tilled  the 
cavity  of  the  princi- 
pal or  parent  cyst ; 
and  this  filling-up  is 
complete  in  another 
8j)ecimen,  in  which 
there  remains,  in  the 

middle  of  the  parent  cyst,  only  a  narrow  space  bounded  by 
the  endogenous  cysts  converging  in  their  growth  from  all 
parts  of  the  parent  walls. 

For  a  typical  example  of  the  slender,  thin-walled,  pedun- 
culated, and  clustered  form  of  endogenous  cysts,  I   may 

iduce  the  specimen  from  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's 

•  Fig.  3,  Bection  of  a  prMlii'croua  ovarian  cyst,  described  in  the  text: 
about  one-third  of  tho  imtuml  size, 
t  Mu8.  Coll.  Surg.,  No.  2G22. 
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nos|jital,*  which  is  tlrawn  in  Fig.  4.  It  shows  part  of  the 
thick  laminated  wall  of  an  ovarian  cyst,  the  inner  surface  of 
which  is  thickly  covered  with  crowds  of  pyriform  and  leaf- 
like  pellucid  vesicles, 


Fig  4.t 


heaped  together,  and 
one  above  another. 
This  is  a  compara- 
tively simple  speci- 
men of  the  kind :  in 
the  more  complex, 
the  endogenous  cysts 
or  vesicles  are  multi- 
plied a  thousand-fold, 
and  clustered  in  large 
lobcd  and  warty-look- 
ing masses  that  near- 
ly fill  the  cavity  of  the 
cyst.  Specimens  of 
this  kind  are  among 
the  most  valuable 
possessions  of  the 
Muscuiu  of  Guy 'a 
Hospital 

The  College-Museum  furnishes  siwcimens  of  the  forms 
intermediate  between  these  extremes,!  in  whicli  the  endoge- 
nous cysts  of  the  second  and  third  orders  have  walls  tliat 
are  not  pellucid,  yet  are  thin  and  vascular,  and  arc  attached 
by  pedicles  rather  than  by  broad  bases.      Mixed  forms  arc 


I 


♦  Sfrics  xxxi.  18. 

t  Fig.  4,  part  of  ilic  wiill  of  u  proliferovis  ovariiiu  cyst  described 
above:  Jmturol  size, 
t  Nob.  1G5  a,  and  1G5  n. 
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bIso  found,*  in  which  the  parent  cyst-wall  hears,  at  one  part, 
oval  and  spherical  memhranous  cysts  developed  beneatli  its 
lining  luembranc,  whicli  they  raise  in  low  convex  projections 
into  its  cavity ;  and  at  another  part,  groups  of  small  leaf- 
like,  narrowly  pedunculated,  and  })endulous  cysts.  And, 
again,  the  same  prolitic  power  wliich  is  shown  in  these 
endogenous  converging  cysts,  is  often,  in  the  same  specimens, 
shown  in  exogenous  growths  ;  similar  cysts,  singly  or  in 
clusters,  projecting  from  the  exterior  walls  of  the  pan^nt.f 
But  a  lectiu'c  would  not  suffice  to  describe,  even  briefly, 
the  variety  of  forms  into  whicli  these  ovarian  proliferous  cysts 
may  deviate.  AVhether  we  regard  their  walls,  the  arrange- 
ment and  shape  of  the  endogenous  cysts,  their  scats  and 
Diodes  of  origin,  their  various  contents,  and  the  yet  greater 
diflercnccs  engendered  by  disease,  they  are  so  nmltiform 
that  even  imagination  could  hardly  pass  the  boiiudaries  of 
their  diversity.  It  must  sulfice  to  refer  to  Dr.  Ilodgkin's 
works  for  an  elaborate  account  of  the  structure  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  cysts ;  and  to  the  essays  of  Dr.  Tilt{  for  de- 
scriptions of  their  contents. 


'Hie  foregoing  account  of  the  struciorc  of  these  cyst-bear- 
ing cysts  in  the  ovaries  is  derived  entirely  from  nuked-cyc- 
obscrvations.  Respecting  the  mode  of  generation  of  the 
endogenous  cysts,  it  could  only  be  supposed  that  they  are 
derived  from  germs  developed  in  the  parent  cyst-walls,  and 
thence,  as  they  grow  into  secondary  cysts,  ])rojecting  into 
the  parent-cavity  ;  or,  disparting  the  mid-layers  of  the  walls, 
id   rcmaiuing   quite  enclosed  between  them  ;   or,  more 


•  No.  2621. 

+  No.  2G22  ill  tlie  College-Musouni  prtHOuta  au  iiiBtonce  of  tho 
I'ndngfuous  aiid  exogenous  inoUca  of  growth  in  the  same  specimen. 
I  L.ancet,  1819. 
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rarely,  growing  outwards,  and  projecting  into  the  cavity  of 

the  i>eritoneum. 

But  a  more  cjomplete  illustration  of  the  origin  of  such 

secondary  cysts,  and 
a  good  confirmation 
of  what  I  have  been 
describiug,  may  be 
drawn  from  Dr. 
Mettenheimer*s  in- 
vestigations on  the 
microscopic  structure 
of  the  cystic  disease  of 
the  chorion. t  Some 
of  his  illustrations 
arc  copied  in  fig.  6. 
The  general  cha- 
racters of  this  dis- 
ease, constitutiug  the 
hydatid  mole,  are  well 
known,  A  part,  or 
even  the  whole,  of 
/''^y\  the  chorion  is  covered 
'^^''-  with  pellucid  vesi- 
cles with  limpid  cou- 
D  g  tents,  borne  on  long, 

slender,    and     often 

branching  pedicles  (a).     The  cysts  arc  usually  oval  or  pyri- 


I 
I 


•  Fif»  5,  eyatic  dkeaiie  of  the  chorion,  aa  described  above  :  a.  aud 
n  uatiiral  size  ;   c,  d,  e,  mag^iified  250  times. 

t  Mullcr'a  Arcliiv,  1850,  II.  v.  p.  417.  His  account,  though  diffe- 
rent in  intcrprotsition,  is  conBistonl,  as  to  facts,  with  one  by  Gierse 
and  H.  Meckel,  in  the  Vcrhandl.  dor  Geaellsch.  fiir  Gcburtahiilfe  in 
Berlin,  1817. 
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form  ;  tbeir  walls  arc  clear,  or  have  minute  opa([ue  dots 
(b)  ;  they  may  be  simple,  or  may  bear  others  projecting 
from  their  walls. 

Dr.  Mcttoiiheimer  has  found  that  the  miutitc  dots 
besetting  these  cysts  arc  villous  prwesscs,  exactly  resem- 
bling those  of  the  natural  chorion,  and  growing  from  the 
walls  of  the  cysts,  cither  outwardly  or  into  their  cavities. 
In  these  villi  he  traced  the  development  of  cysts.  In  their 
natural  state  the  villi  may  be  described  as  tiliforiu  or  cla- 
vate  processes,  often  branching  antl  bearing  bud-like  pro- 
jections, and  composed  of  dindy-granular  substance,  in 
which  are  imbedded  minute  luicleated  cells  (c).  In  this 
cystic  disease,  vesicular  bodies  may  be  seen  (as  in  u  and  e) 
scattered  among  the  cells  in  the  villi,  which  bodies  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  cells  by  their  pellucidity,  their  larger 
size,  and,  when  largest,  by  double  contours ;  but,  from 
the  cells  to  these,  every  gradation  may  be  so  traced  as  to 
leave  scarcely  a  doubt  that  tlie  vesicles  are  derived  from 
cells  deviating  from  then*  normal  clmnicters.  Thus,  in  some 
of  the  cells,  the  contents  are  seen  lighter  and  less  granular  ; 
in  some  they  have  entiri;ly  disappeared,  without  increase  ul" 
size  ;  and  then,  when  their  contents  are  thus  become  uni- 
formly pellucid,  aiul  they  have  aetjuired  the  character  of 
vesicles,  the  cells  appear  to  grow,  while  their  walls  become 
stronger,  and  they  ac([uire  such  a  size  that  they  arc  recog- 
nized as  very  small  cysts,  similar,  in  all  but  their  size,  to 
those  which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

Now,  though  this  method  of  fornuitiou  of  cysts  has  been 
traced  by  Mcttenhcimcr  only  in  the  villi  which  grow  on  the 
cj'sts  themselves,  and  therefore,  so  to  speak,  only  in  the 
production  of  cysts  of  the  second  and  later  generations,  yet 
there  can  l^e  Httlc  doubt  that  the  first  cysts  in  the  diseased 
chorion  are  formed  in  its  own  villi  after  the  same  manner. 
For  the  villi  which  arc  borne  on  the  cvsts,  and  which  to  the 
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naked  eye  appear  like  Httlc  dots,  arc,  in  all  essential  clia- 
racters,  like  tliose  natural  to  the  chorion  ;  and  the  cysts  ot 
all  generations  are  etpially  like.  The  wliulc  process  may, 
therefore,  be  probably  thus  dei^cribcd  -.—Certain  of  the  cells 
in  the  proper  villi  of  the  chorion,  deviating  from  theii*  cell- 
form,  and  increasing  disproportionately  in  size,  form  cysts, 
which  remain  connected  by  the  gradually  elongated  and 
hypertrophicd  tissue  of  the  villi.  '*  On  the  outer  surface  of 
the  uew-formed  cysts,  each  of  which  would,  as  it  were, 
repeat  the  chorion,  and  surpass  its  powers,  a  new  vegeta- 
tion of  villi  sprouts  out,  of  the  same  stmcture  as  the  proper 
villi  of  the  chorion.  In  these  begins  again  a  similar  deve- 
lopment of  cysts ;  and  so  on  ad  inJhiUtim''  Each  cyst, 
as  it  enlarges,  seems  to  lead  to  the  wasting  of  the  cells 
around  it ;  and  then,  moving  away  from  the  villus  in  which 
it  was  formed,  it  draws  out  the  base  of  the  villus,  which 
strcngtlicns  itself,  and  forms  the  pedicle  on  which  the  cyst 
remains  suspended. 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  minute  structiu"e  and  forma- 
tion of  the  cystic  di.scasc  of  the  chorion ;  and  perhaps  no 
instance  couhl  afford  a  better  confirmation  of  the  produc- 
tion of  cysts  by  the  enormous  growth  of  clementury  cells, 
or  a  better  type  of  the  capacity  of  cysts  thus  formed  to 
produce  structures  resembling  those  in  the  abnormities  of 
which  themselves  originated.  A  similar  capacity  is  among 
the  characters  of  all  the  cysts  of  which  I  shall  next  have  to 
speak. 

2.  I  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  cysts  that 
proliferous  with  vascular  growths  from  their  internal 
faces.* 


arc 
sur- 


*  It  may  be  well  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  ttbuormal  growths  apon 
nntuml  free  gurrncoH  conmionly  aflet^t  the  same  funns,  lis  will  he 
described  in  the  followiug  aeeouut  of  the  viiaciilar  growthw  in  eysts. 
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The  first  gi-oup  of  them  may  include  those  that  bear 
glandular  growths — the  **  glandular  proHferous  cysts/'  as 
we  may  call  them,  because  tlie  minute  stmcture  of  the 
substance  growing  into  them  is,  in  its  perfect  state,  exactly 
comparable  with  that  of  a  secreting  or  vascular  gland. 

Such  cysts  form  part  of  the  group  to  which  the  name  of 

"  sero-cystic  sarcoma"  was  given  liy  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie,  who 

I  first  clearly  distinguished  them.*    They  are  also  part  of  those 

which  furnished  to  Dr.  Hodgkin  the  chief  grounds  for  hLs 

I  well-known  theory  of  the  formation  of  solid   tumours — a 

theor}'  which,  in  regard  to  at  least  these  growths,  has  good 

^ndation. 

pThe  chief  scats  of  the  formation  of  glandular  proliferous 

[  cysts  are  the  mammary  and  thyroid  glands.     Their  history 

in  the  thyroid,  in  which  their  formation  scarcely  passes  the 

bounds  of  health,  is  amply  illustrated  iu  tlic  often  cited 


* 


The  chief  forma  are  three :  namely,  Ist,  groups  of  slender,  small,  and 
pedunctilttted  bodies  ;  2d,  larger  round  penduloua  masses ;  3d,  nearly 
lerel,  eliglitly  elevated  layers,  such  na  granuliitions.  Now  groups  of 
pedunculated  leaf-like  processes  occur  on  uatviral  free  surtaceB  j  in 
tlie  growths  that  are  so  frequent  in  chronic  rheumatic  diseaaee  of 
joints,  from  some  of  which  Muller  draws  his  account  of  lipoma  arbo- 
rtaeena  ;  m  certain  warty  cancerous  growths  on  the  skin^  whicli  appear 
lilce  cancerous  overgrow tlis  of  the  papillie  ;  and  in  similar  growths  in 
U»e  larvnx  about  the  vocal  cords.  Of  the  larger,  round,  pedunculated 
jnawea,  growing  on  natural  free  surfaces,  instances  exist  in  the  me- 
iry  cancel's  of  tho  urinary  bhulder,  the  polypi  of  the  Intestines 
Btoraach,  the  pendidous  outgrowths  of  the  skin.  And  of  the 
flatter,  and  more  nearly  level  layers,  the  condyloniatoua  outgrowths 
of  skin,  the  epithelial  cancers  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  the 
cheloid  growths,  often  alTord  examples.  There  is  In  all  these  resem- 
bkuces  a  good  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  the  growths  in  cysts  to 
imitat'C  those  on  natural  parts. 

•  The  disease  is  admirably  illustrated  by  the  specimens  in  the 
Muaeum  of  the  College,  and  in  those  of  St.  George's,  Guy's,  and  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospitals. 

U.  P 
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works  of  Frcriclis  and  Rokitaiisky,  to  wliich,  as  well  as  to 
tlie  essay  by  Mr.  Siinoii*  on  the  natural  structure  of  the 
gland,  I  must,  for  brevity's  sake,  refer. 

A  series  of  preparations,!  such  as  are  represented  in 
figs.  6,  7,  8  may  clearly  illustrate  the  corrcsjx>nding 
process  in  the  nmmmar}^  gland  ;|  but  here  the  conditions 
are  far  more  rcuiotc  from  the  normal  type.  If  we  may 
believe  that  a  series  of  specimens  may  be  read  as  the  conti- 
nuous history  of  one  case,  because  they  seem  to  present  succes- 
sive phases  of  the  same  disease,  then,  we  may  suppose,  first, 
the  existence  of  a  cyst  (tig.  G),  or  of  a  collection  of  cysts 
(fig.  8),  in  the  mammary  gland.  Such  cysts  may  be  formed 
by  the  dilatation  of  parts  of  ducts ;  but,  much  more 
conmionly,  the  cysts  that  bear  vascular  growths  arc  de- 
rived through  transformation  and  enormous  growth  of 
some  elementary  structure  of  the  gland.  ^  So  far  as  1  know, 
there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  structure  of  the  mammary 
cysts  that  may  be  proliferous.  They  are  usually  ovoid  or 
spherical,  unless  changed  by  mutual  compression,  as  iu  fig. 
8  :  they  usually  nppcar  formed  of  thin  tihro-ccllular  tissue, 
with  or  without  clastic  filjres :  they  have  abundant  blood- 
vessels, and  are  closely  adherent  to  the  surrounding  parts : 
their  walls  arc  peculiarly  apt,  in  disease,  to  l>ecome  oidcma- 
tous,  succulent,  and  almost  gelatinous.  They  may  grow  to 
an  enormous  size.  A  s(>ecimen  is  in  the  Museum  of  St. 
George's  Hospital,  in  which  a  cyst,  that  would  contain  more 


4 
4 


*  Philosopliical  TransactioiiB,  1844,  Part  ii. 

t  Such  as  those  in  the  College-Museum,  Nob.  1G8  to  172,  &c. 

X  All  the  cases  recorded  have  occurred  in  the  female  breast,  Mcept 
two :  one  by  Jlr.  Arnott ;  Medical  Gazette,  xxii.  378 :  and  one  by 
Miiller  ;  "  On  Cancer,"  p,  ISO. 

§  On  the  difference  between  the  solid  contents  of  dilated  ducts? 
nm\  tliose  of  the  propt?r  or  autogenous  cysts,  see  Mr.  Birkett't* 
aceouut  ill  his  Easay  ou  the  Dieeases  of  the  Breaat. 
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than  two  pints  of  fluid,  has 


lowly  lobed   growths 


Fia.  a* 


I 


some 

from  one  portion  of  its  inner  surface ;  one  in  the  College- 
Museum,  removed  by  Mr,  Listen,  weighed  twelve  pounds  ; 
and  Dr.  Warren  re- 
lates a  case  in  which 
he  removed  a  tu- 
moor  of  this  kind 
of  thirteen  pounds 
weight.  The  cysts 
may  contain  any  of 
the  varieties  of  se- 
rous or  bloody  fluid, 
clear  or  turbid,  that 
I  described  in  the 
last  lecture. 

Now,  from  some 
part  of  the  inner  sur- 
face of  such  a  cyst, 
a  vascular  growth 
may  spring  (fig.  6); 
and,  as  this  gradually 

increases  at  a  rate  beyond  that  of  the  increase  of  the  cyst, 
it  fills  more  and  more  of  the  cavity.  At  length,  the 
growth  wholly  excludes  the  fluid  coutcnts  of  the  cyst,  and 
its  siu-faces  come  in  contact  with  the  remainder  of  the 
cyst-walls  (figs.  7,  8).  The  growth  may  now  coalesce  with 
the  walls  of  the  cyst,  and  form  one  solid  tumour,  enclosed 
in  and  connected  with  them,  just  as  ordinary  solid  tumours 
are  invested  and  connected  with  their  fibro-cellular  cap- 


•  Fig.  6,  a  cyst  in  a  nianiniary  glmid,  to  part  of  the  inuer  surface 
of  which  a  vaacular  growth  is  attached.  Below  it  a  amaller  cyst  is 
n«uly  fiUetl  witli  a  Hitiiihir  growth.  Mub. St.  Bartholomew's;  throe- 
fourths  of  th<'  natural  aizc. 
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sules.     Or,   growing  yet  further   and   more  rapidly,  the 

growth,  hitherto  intra-cystic,  may  protrude  through  its 
cyst-walls  and  the  superjacent  integumcots ;  protruding 
through  them  as  a  hernia  of  the  brain  does  through  the 
skidl,  growing  exuberantly  over  the  adjacent  skin  (Fig.  8), 
and,  like  such  a  hernia,  reproduced  when  cut  away. 

The  time  in  which  these  changes  may  be  accompUshed  is 
extremely  various.    Usually,  the  increase  of  the  iutra-cystic 
growth  appeal's  to  be  i)ainless,  and  it  may  be  very  slow :  f 
ten  years   or  more  may  pass  with  little  change ;  but  the 
increase  is  generally  faster,  and  it  often  shows  an  accele- 

¥10,  7.» 


rating  rate;   so  that,  late  in  the  disease,  the  progress 
extremely  quick,  even  quicker  than  that  of  most  cancerous 
gi'owths. 

The  characters  of  the  intra-cystic  mammary  gTo\vths  are 
various,  not  only  according  to  our  observations  of  them  at 


•  Fig.  7,  a  cyst  in  the  manunary  gland  filled  with  a  vascular  growth 
bearing  cluatera  of  peduoeulated  processes.    Mus.  ColL  Surg.  Natural 


sif-e. 
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■  different  periods  of  their  existence,  but,  apparently,  even 
■from  their  very  origin.  In  looking  through  a  large  series 
^■of  them  while  they  are  still  in  early  periods  of  their  deve- 
Wlopnient,  we  may  reduce  thcui  to  these  chief  forma  J 
W  namely,  low,  hroad-based,  convex  layers,  like  coarse 
[     granulations ;    spheroidal,    lobed,  and   nodulated   masses, 

cauliflower-Uke,    attached    by    narrower    bases    (%.   6)  j 

t masses  or  clusters  of  pedunculated  leaf-like  processes, 
slender,  single  or  variously  branched,  and  interlaced  in 
all  possible  forms  (fig.  7) ;  masses  of  firmer  and  much 
pder  substance,  appearing  as  if  formed  of  close-packed 
lobes,  or  fimbriated 
processes,    or    invo-  -piQ.  8.* 

I  luted  layers  (fig.  8). 
In  apparent  struc- 
ture, also,  the  varie- 
ties of  these  growths 
are  scarcely  less  nu- 
merous. Some  of 
them     are     opaque, 

■  yellow,  and  soft,  yet 
^elastic,     and    rather 

tough,   so   as    to  be 

separable  in  laminae 

hke  fibrin  e-clot ; 
pothers  are  more  vas- 
■cular,  succulent,  and 

i  ^V^^Sy*  1^^^  granu- 
Hflatious ;  others  are 
"  like  layers  and  masses,  or  heaped-up  layers,  of  gelatine,  not 


I 


•  Fig.  8,  collection  of  cysts  filled  with  glandolar  g^wtlis  in  and 
protruding  from  the  mammary  gland:  degcribcd  p.  71,  Hali*  tho 
nat.  tnzc. 
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firmer  than  size,  or  even  like  vitreous  hiimoiir,  yielding  a 

tenacious  synovia-like  fluid  :  others  are  firm,  compact,  nearly 
pure  white,  imitating  the  mammary  gland,  but  not  suc- 
culent. ^ 

To  these  varieties  of  appearance  we  might  add  yet  more,  ^ 
due  either  to  diverse  shades  of  yellow,  pink,  grey,  or  purple; 
or  to  the  vai'ious  clustering  and  incomplete  fullness  of  the  fl 
cysts ;  or  to  the  increasing  firmness  of  the  growths,  and      * 
their  fusion  with  the  cell-walls ;  or  to  the  development  of 
new  barren  or  proliferous  cysts  in  the  solid  growths  that 
now  fill  the  cysts  of  a  former  generation ;  or  to  various 
changes  of  decay  or  disease  ensuing  in  either  the  cyst-walls 
or  their  contents. 

It  w'ould  be  too  tedious  to  describe  all  these  varieties, 
especially  wliile  we  do  not  yet  know  whether,  or  in  what 
degree,  these  forms  are  related  to  one  another,  or  to  any 
one  typical  condition  of  the  intra-cystic  growths. 

Respecting  their  minute  structure,  we  have  good  guidance 
in  the  probability,  which  will  be  supported  in  the  eighth  . 
lecture,  that  the  proper  mammary  glandular  tumours — the  fl| 
chronic  mammary  tumours  of  Sir  A.  Cooper —  have  their  " 
origin  in  intra-cystic  growths,  transformed  into  solid  tumours 
in  the  manner  just  described.  The  mammary  glandular 
tumours  arc  composed  of  minute  structures  closely  imitating 
those  of  the  gland  itself.  They  present  microscopic  lobes, 
and  fine  tubules,  lined  or  filled  with  nuclei  and  nucleated 
cells,  like  those  of  secreting  organs ;  these,  inclosed  within 
pellucid  membrane,  fonua  pseudo-glandular  substance,  such 
as,  we  might  suppose,  needs  only  a  main  duct  to  enable  it 
to  discharge  the  office  of  a  mammary  gland.  In  the  like 
manner  and  degree,  in  some  specimens  in  which  the  cysts 
and  theii'  contained  growths  are  still  easily  separable,  we  can 
discern  in  the  growths  a  hkcness  to  the  mammary  gland 
itself  in  theii*  minute  structure. 
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These  facts  have  been  obsen'ed  especially  by  Mr.  Birkett, 
and  were  very  well  marked  in  a  case  wliich  I  was  recently 
able  to  examine,  and  of  which  figure  8  represents  a  section. 
It  was  a  very  large  protruding  tumour  of  the  breast,  removed 
by  Mr.  Lawrence  from  a  lady  55  yeare  old.  It  had  been 
observed  fur  thirty  years,  remaining  hke  a  small  knot  for 
twenty-six  years,  and  then  slowly  increasing,  till,  at  the  end 
of  five  years,  a  red  fungous  mass  protruded  from  the  breast, 
bled  freely  sometimes,  and  discharged  profusely.  This,  too, 
increased  quickly,  and  was  painful.  The  whole  breast  was 
removed,  and  the  patient  recovered. 

The  tumour  (fig.  8)  measured  nearly  seven  inches  by  five. 
The  part  which  did  not  protrude  beyond  the  level  of  the  skin 
was  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  gland.  It  consisted  of 
numerous  lobes  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  and  variously 
divided  into  smaller  lobes ;  all  being  evidently  formed  of 
distinct  cysts  closely  packed  ami  compressed  together.  Most 
of  these  cysts  were  filled  with  intra-cystic  gi-owths  ;  yet  in 
many  of  them  it  was  easy  to  pass  a  proVie  between  their  walls 
and  the  surfaces  of  their  contained  growths,  which  were  fixed 
to  only  one  part  of  the  cyst-walls.  In  the  protruding  part,  of 
which  the  overhanging  outer  border  is  shown  in  the  sketch 
(fig.  8),  the  same  general  plan  of  structme  could  be  discerned, 
bat  less  distinctly. 

Among  the  solid  growths  that  filled  the  cysts,  some  showed 
clavate,  close-packed  lobes ;  some  were  nearly  simple  ; 
nearly  all  were  pale,  white,  greyish  or  yellowish,  and  smooth 
and  shining ;  a  few  were  spotted  with  yellow,  from  degenera- 
tion of  their  tissue.  Repeated  examinations  showed  that  all 
tliese  consisted  essentially  of  a  tissue  imitating  that  of  a  gland, 
and  such  as  will  be  described  in  the  ninth  lecture.  The  edges 
and  surfaces  of  the  examined  portions  were  minutely  lobed  or 
acinous,  like  terminations  of  gland-tubes.     These  were  in- 
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closed  by  well-defined,  pellucid  membrane ;  and  tbeir  cavities 
were  full  of  nuclei  and  nucleated  cells,  like  mammary  gland- 
cells,  with  some  granular  matter.  Except  in  that  these  acini 
led  to  no  distinct  ducts,  but  seemed  confusedly  heaped  toge- 
ther, the  imitation  of  gland-structure  was  complete. 

Now,  the  glandular  nature  of  these  growths  in  the  best- 
marked  cases  of  prohfcrous  mannnary  cysts,  and  the  probably 
constant  relation  of  the  niauTmary  glanduhir  tumours  to 
them,  as  well  as  the  analogy  of  the  intra-cystic  thyroid 
growths,  may  seem  to  make  it  probable  that,  in  all  cases,, 
the  growths  within  the  mammary  cysts  are  of  essentially  the 
same  glaudular  natme,  and  that  their  various  appearances 
are  due  to  their  being  in  rndimental,  or  degenerate,  or 
diseased  states.  But  we  cannot  be  sure  of  this.  In  three 
cases,  in  which  I  have  minutely  examined  soft  intra-cystic 
growths,  I  could  not  recognise  a  glandular  structure.  In 
all,  I  found  a  basis-substance,  which  was  pellucid,  soft,  and 
in  one  case  diffluent ;  it  had  little  or  no  appeai'ance  of  fibrous 
structure,  and  no  distinct  fibres,  but,  rather,  presented  the 
uniformity  as  well  as  the  consistence  of  soft  gelatine.  In 
it,  as  in  a  blastema,  were  imbedded  nuclei  and  cells,  which 
chiefly  presented  the  forms  of  developing  fibro-ccllular  tissue, 
like  those  in  granulations,  or  of  inflanmiatory  lymph :  or 
their  forms  might  be  explained,  I  think,  by  the  disorderly 
conditions  of  their  production  and  development.  Nearly 
similar,  and  equally  indecisive  results  appear  from  an 
accurate  observation  of  such  a  growth  by  Dr.  Mettcnheimer,* 
and  from  two  cases  related  by  Bruch.f 

Perhaps  we  may  conclude  that,  in  these  specimens,  the 
intra-cystic  growths  were  in  a  rudimental,  or  in  a  morbid 


* 
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*  MuDer'a  Arcliir,  1860,  p.  207. 

t  Die  Diagnose  der  bosartigen  Ge8chwukte,.p.  185,  191, 
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state  ;  that  the  general  destiny  of  such  growths  is  towards 
a  glandular  structure,  but  that  in  these  and  the  like 
instances  they  fell  short  of  it,  or  swerved  from  the  right 
course.  But  1  would  ratlicx  not  form  any  conclusion  at 
present.  These  are  just  the  cases  of  which,  as  yet,  tlie  inter- 
pretation is  scarcely  possible,  while  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
changes  that  may  ensue  during  development,  degenera- 
tion, and  disease. 


I 
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I  have  said  that  the  mammary  and  thyroid  glands  might 
be  regarded  as  the  elected  seats  for  cysts  having  glandular 
growths ;  but  they  are  sometimes  met  with  in  other  parts, 
as  in  the  prostate,  and,  I  believe,  also  in  the  lip.  In  the 
Museum  at  St.  George's  Hospital  is  a  tumour  removed  from 
a  man's  upper  lip,  in  which  it  had  been  growing,  without 
pain,  for  S|  years.  One  half  of  it  is  a  cyst  that  was  filled 
with  a  thin  flaky  fluid,  and  was  thought  to  be  a  dilated 
labial  gland-duct ;  the  other  half  is  a  solid  tumour,  ju-st 
like  a  glandular  tumom*  of  the  lip  which  I  shall  describe 
in  a  future  lecture.  1  have  lately  seen  another  case  with 
nearly  the  same  characters :  and  the  combintition  of  a 
barren  cyst  with  a  probfcrous  one,  which  they  seem  to 
illustrate,  is  not  rare  in  the  mammary  gland.  In  the  same 
Museimti  is  a  cyst,  with  a  broad  vascular  growth,  like 
granulations,  fi-om  its  walls,  which  was  taken  from  a  girl's 
labium  by  Mr.  Cutler.  It  has  a  small  external  opening, 
suggesting  that  it  may  have  had  its  origin  in  a  cystic 
mucous  or  sebaceous  gland.*  In  the  College-Museum,  No. 
167,  is  a  thick-walled  cyst,  from  the  cheek  of  an  old 
woman,  which  contains  two  large,  lobcd,  and  pedunculated 


•  See  ttlao  an  account  of  a  specimen  in  the  same  Museum,  by  'Mr, 
Ilawkins  :  Medical  Gazette,  xxi.  p.  951 ;  and  Proc.  of  Pathol.  Soc.  ii. 
p.  340.     I  suppose  there  is  some  relation  between  these  and  the  sub- 
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masses,  so  like  some  of  those  found  iii  the  maiunxary  cysts 
that  wc  can  hardly  doubt  their  glandular  nature. 

All  these  specimens,  however,  need  more  minute  exa- 
mination ;  at  present  they  only  make  it  probable  that  any 
cyst  originating  in  or  near  a  secreting  glaud  may  be  the 
parent,  or  the  habitation,  of  an  endogenous  glandular  growth. 


To  this  account  of  glauduliferous  cysts  it  must  be  added, 
that  theu*  characters  may  be  closely  imitated  by  cysts 
formed  in  parts  altogctlicr  unconnected  with  secreting 
glands.  It  is  not,  indeed,  probable  that  the  contained 
growths  in  such  cysts  arc  glandular ;  yet  they  present 
characters  like  the  softer  growths  that  are  found  iu  the 
mannuary  cysts. 

I  found  one  of  these  proliferous  cysts  beneath  the  gracilis 
and  adductor  longus  muscles  of  a  woman  25  years  old. 
It  was  a  large  spheroidal  mass,  which  felt  as  if  held 
down  tightly  on  the  front  of  the  pelvis,  and  had  pushed 
the  femoral  vessels  a  little  outwards.  It  lay  too  deep  to 
form  a  clear  diagnosis  of  its  natm-e;  it  was  assigned  to 
no  distinct  cause;  it  had  been  noticed  for  only  seven 
months,  but  when  first  seen  was  "  as  large  as  a  tea-cup." 
I  removed  it  without  much  difficulty ;  for  it  was  not 
closely  atlhcrent  to  the  parts,  except  to  a  small  portion  of 
the  front  of  the  pubes,  where  it  rested  on  the  adductor 
brevis.  The  patient  has  since  remained  well  for  more 
than  three  years. 

The  tumour  was  spheroidal,  about  four  inches  in  tlia- 
meter,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  cysts,  from  two  of  which 
six  or  eight  ounces  of  turbid  serous  fluid   escaped  when 
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cutaneous  warta  and  condylomata  described  by  Ilauek  and  Kramer ; 
but  I  liavc  not  Qocu  v. Uat  they  refer  to.  (Sec  Simon:  llautkrauk- 
Lcitcn,  p.  226.) 
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ilxey  were  cut  across.  One  of  these  cysts  was  thickly 
lined  with  pale,  brownish,  fibrinous  substance,  like  that 
which  one  finds  in  old  haematoceles ;  and  this  appeared 
as  fibrine  on  rainutc  exatiiination.  Another  was  nearly 
filled  with  a  ruddy  mass,  in  most  parts  soft  and  succulent, 
like  blood-stained  gelatine.  Much  of  this  mass  was  also 
like  fibrine-clot,  with  abundant  corpuscles ;  but  the  layers 
of  it  next  the  cyst-walls  were  firmer  than  the  central 
parts,  and  contained  all  the  forms  that  one  finds  in  common 
granulations  developing  into  fibro-cellular  tissue.  The 
microscopic  likeness  to  granulations  was,  in  these  parts, 
exact.  The  rest  of  the  tumour,  iochuling  some  large  portions 
between  the  cysts,  consisted  of  fibro-ccllular  tissue  more  or 
less  perfectly  developed.* 

A  similar  tumour  was  removed  by  Mr.  Lawrence  from 
the  exactly  corresponding  part  of  a  woman,  50  years  old,  in 
whom  it  had  grown  slowly,  and  without  pain,  for  nine  or 
ten  years.  It  gave  the  sensation  of  a  firm  fatty  tumour,  as 
large  as  an  egg,  but  when  removed  was  found  to  be  a  bilo- 
cular  cyst.  Each  cavity  contained,  together  with  serous 
fluid,  a  soft,  reddish,  gelatinous- looking  mass,  like  a  polyj)Us 
in  one,  and  solid  and  folded  in  the  other.  The  cyst-walls 
were  tough,  pure  white,  formed  of  fibro-ccllular  tissue* 
and  poUshed  on  their  inner  siu-face.  The  intra- cystic 
growths  consisted  of  a  structnreless  or  dimly  granular  or 
fibrillating  blastema,  with  abundant  oily  molecules,  granule- 
cells,  and  corpuscles,  like  nuclei  or  cytoblasts,  imbedded 
in  it. 

And  to  these  two  instances,  since  the  disease  seems  very 
rai'e,  I  may  add  a  third.  A  girl,  twenty-three  years  old, 
under  the  care  of  Mr  Lawrence,  had  a  jiyriform  pendulous 
tumoui*  in   her   neck,  about  2i  inches  long.     Its  surface 


The  tumour  m  ui  tho  Museuoi  of  t^t.  Bartholomew' d  Hospital, 
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was  ulcerated,  livid,  and  painful,  and  bled  occasionally.  Its 
histoiy  was  doubtful ;  but  it  had  existed  for  at  least  a  year. 
On  removal,  it  appeared  to  have  grown  iu  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  and  to  be  composed  of  a  collection  of  cysts,  closely 
and  irregularly  packed,  and,  for  the  most  part,  tilled  with 
lobed,  soft,  cauliflower -like  growths  from  parts  of  their 
walls.  It  closely  resembled,  in  its  general  aspect,  the  col- 
lections of  proliferous  cysts,  with  soft  intra-cystic  growths,  in 
the  mammary  gland^.  In  microscopic  structure  the  intra- 
cystic  growths  appeared  composed  entirely  of  corpuscles,  like 
those  of  l3miph  or  granulations :  but  my  record  of  the  ex- 
amination, made  several  yeai's  ago,  is  too  incomplete  for  a 
clear  account  of  them. 

I  believe  that  all  the  cysts  that  I  spoke  of,  before  these 
that  contain  vascular  growths,  may  be  regarded  as  com- 
pletely void  of  the  characters  of  malignant  disease ;  at  least, 
I  have  met  with  no  evidence  contrary  to  this  statement, 
except  in  certain  cases  of  proliferous  ovarian  cysts,  to  which 
I  shall  presently  refer.  And,  in  general,  the  reputation  of 
innocency  is  deserved  by  the  glanduliferous  cysts  also.  Yet 
there  are  cases  which  show  that  such  tumours  may  have  an 
exceeding  tendency  to  recur  after  removal. 

A  healthy  robust  woman,  37  yeai's  old,  was  under  Mr. 
Lawrence's  care  with  a  very  large  protruding  tumour  in  her 
right  breast.  This  had  been  slowly  increasing  for  ten  years, 
but,  till  lately,  had  given  little  uneasiness,  except  by  its  bulk, 
and  had  not  hindered  her  nursing.  Mr.  Lawi'cnce  removed 
the  greater  part  of  the  breast  and  the  tumour  in  1844.  It 
weighed  7i  pounds,  and  was  a  well-marked  example  of  that 
form  of  "  sero-cystic  sarcoma,"  in  which  the  cyst-walls,  as 
if  altered  by  inflammation,  or  imperfectly  formed,  are 
soft,  succulent,  and  glistening,  with  solid  growths  of 
similar  snbtance,  lobed  and  fissured.  Many  cysts  in  it 
still  contained  serous  fluid.     Its  appearance  when  recent. 
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and  even  now  as  preserved,*  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as 
to  its  nature. 

The  patient  remained  well  for  fifteen  months ;  then  a 
tumour  began  to  grow  under  the  scar,  and  (juickly  increased. 
After  nine  months'  growth  Mr.  Lawrence  removed  this  also, 
with  all  the  surrounding  tissues.  It  was  a  pale,  pinkish, 
and  yellowish  mass,  like  soft  size  or  jelly.  It  was  lobed 
and  folded,  and  included  some  irregular  spaces,  containing 
a  fluid  hke  mucus  or  half-melted  jelly.  It  was  hke  the 
soUd  parts  of  the  tumour  last  removed,  and  consisted  of  a 
pellucid  dimly  fibriUated  blastema  or  basis-substance,  in 
which  were  imbedded  nuclei  and  abundant  granule-cells,  of 
various  forms.  The  sketches  and  account  of  these,  which  I 
drew  at  the  time,  make  me  still  sure  that  they  had  none  of 
the  charactei*s  of  cancer-cells,  but  were  hke  nuclei  or  cyto- 
blasts  of  ordinary  form,  or  elongated,  many  of  which  were 
changed  by  fatty  or  granidar  degcneratiou. 

After  this  second  operation,  the  patient  remained  well 
for  seven  months,  and  fully  regained  her  stout  robust 
appearance.  But  now  a  third  tumour  appeared ;  a  fourth 
soon  after ;  and  both  grew  rapidly,  till,  after  two  months, 
Mr.  Lawrence  removed  them,  and  all  the  parts  bounding 
them.  They  were,  in  every  respect,  exactly  like  those  re- 
moved in  the  last  operation,  and  near  them  lay  another 
not  discerned  before  the  removal.  Erysipelas  following  this 
operation  proved  fatal,  and  no  post-mortem  examination 
could  be  obtained. 

Now  in  the  first  of  these  operations  some  portion  of  the 
mammary  gland  was  left.  It  is  possible  that  some  cysts 
already  existed  in  this  portion,  and  were  subsequently  de- 
veloped into  the  second  tumour,  which,  therefore,  might 
not  deserve   to  be   called    a  recumng  tumour,  although, 


•  In  the  Muaeum  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  Ser.  34,  Nos.  19  and  20. 
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indeed,  it  appeared  under  the  scar  of  the  former  operation, 
and  not  in  the  place  where  gland  was  left.  But,  iifter 
the  second  operation,  there  is  little  probability  that  any 
gland  remained  ;  and  we  may,  with  as  little  doubt,  regard 
the  third  tumour  as  an  instance  of  recurrence  or  repetition  ; 
i.  e.f  of  reappearance  of  the  disease  in  an  entirely  new 
growth. 

Sir  E,  C.  Brodic*  has  related  two  cases  of  single  recurrence 
of  tumours  very  closely  resembling  that  just  now  described  ; 
and  the  liability  to  recurrence  which  Mr.  Lawrence's  case 
presented  is  surpassed  by  one  recorded  by  M.  Lesauvages,+ 
whose  description  of  tlie  tumours  he  removed  accords  so 
closely  with  what  was  observed  in  the  foregoing  case,  that 
I  can  have  very  little  doubt  they  were  of  the  same  nature. 
The  patient  was  63  years  old.  The  first  tumour  of  the  lireast, 
which  was  of  great  size,  was  removed  in  February  1S32; 
a  second  appeared,  and  was  removed  before  the  healing  of 
the  first  wound  ;  a  third  in  May ;  a  fourth  in  September  of 
the  same  year ;  a  fifth  sprang  up,  and  was  removed  in 
February  1833 ;  a  sixth  in  May;  in  a  seventh  operation, 
in  June  of  the  same  year,  three  tumours  were  removed ; 
but  from  the  same  spot  two  more  arose,  and  these  grew 
rapidly,  and  the  patient  died,     - 

Now,  if,  as  I  believe,  all  these  cases  were  examples  of 
the  proliferous  cystic  disease  of  the  breast,  they  prove  such 
an  inveterate  tendency  to  recurrence  in  this  disease,  as  is 
scarcely  surpassed  by  any  even  of  the  well-marked  malig- 
nant tumours.  Unfortunately,  no  examination  of  either 
case  was  made  after  death  ;  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
whether  the  more  characteristic  features  of  malignant  dis- 
ease existed,  such  as  the  concurrence  of  similar  disease  in 


♦  Lectures  ou  Pathology  and  Siirger)',  p.  145. 

t  Archives  Gen.  tie  Mctlecine,  Fovrier  IH-W,  p.  186. 
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internal  organs.  The  same  defect  docs  not  exist  in  a  most 
remarkable  case  related  hy  Dr.  Cooke  *  The  patient  was 
about  40  years  old  wbeii,  in  April  1 847,  six  ounces  of  a 
glairy  brown  fluid  were  drawn  from  a  cyst  in  her  breast, 
which  formed  part  of  a  large  tumour  that  had  been  grow- 
ing for  seven  months,  and  felt  in  some  parts  firm,  in  others 
soft  and  fluctuating.  Occasional  tappings  were  subse- 
quently employed ;  but  after  five  or  six  weeks  the  integu- 
ments inflamed  and  sloughed  over  the  cyst,  and  a  profuse 
discharge  of  similar  glairy  fluid  ensued.  "  Fungoid  masses" 
soon  protruded,  and  in  July  1847  Dr.  Cooke  removed  the 
whole  disease.  It  weighed  3i  pounds,  and  consisted  of 
fungoid  masses  of  various  degrees  of  firmness,  with  a 
ocnti-al  cavity  fined  by  a  vascular  membrane.  In  De- 
cember of  the  same  year,  a  small  enlargement  on  the  scnr 
was  removed.  In  Mai'ch  and  in  October  of  the  next  year 
(1848),  renewed  growths  were  again  removed.  In  1849, 
the  disease  again  returned,  and  was  extirpated  in  June 
1850.  Tliis  was  "  a  miniature  representation  of  the  tumour 
removed  at  fii-st :"  and  it  was  examined  by  Mr.  Birkett, 
who  reported  of  it,  that,  "  in  a  stroma  of  fibrous  tissue  cysts 
appeared,  containing  a  yellow  tenacious  fluid.  The  foUi- 
cuhir  terminations  of  ducts  of  glands  were  very  distinctly 
seen  in  the  fibrous  tissue,  and  nucleated  corpuscles  :  within 
these  foUicles  were  clearly  seen  the  elements  of  the  epithe- 
fium  of  glands."  The  patient  recovered  rapidly  from  this 
last  operation,  and  no  reciurence  of  the  disease  in  the  breast 
again  ensued  ;  but  in  Jmic  1851  she  began  to  sufl'er  with 
wl»at  proved  to  be  cancer  of  the  peritoneum,  liver,  pleura, 
pelvic  organs,  and  lumbar  and  thoracic  lymphatic  glands. 
When  she  died,  in  November   1851,  abundant  cancerous 


•  Modical  Times  and  Gazette,  August  7,  1852. 
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disease  was  found  in  all  the^e  parts  :  but  the  seat  of  former 
disease  in  the  Ijreast  was  healthy,  and,  as  Mr.  Birkett  espe- 
cially remarks,  all  the  lymphatic  glands  connected  with  the 
breast  were,  as  they  always  had  been,  unaflectcd,  while  all 
those  connected  with  the  cancerous  parts  in  the  pelvis  and 
elsewhere  were  the  seats  of  cancer. 

The  fact  last  mentioned  makes  it  improbable  that  the 
cancerous  disease  with  which  this  patient  died  was  con- 
tinuous with,  or  a  part  of,  the  disease  which  had  been 
manifested  in  the  breast.  Rather,  we  may  l>elieve  that 
the  two  affections  were  essentially  distinct,  and  that  the 
first  was,  like  the  others  I  have  related,  an  example  of 
recurring  proliferous  cystic  disease.  But  further  inquiries 
are  necessary  to  elucidate  these  cases  ;  at  present,  they  are 
obscure  in  all  but  their  practical  import,  and  in  their  proof 
that  the  cystic  disease  of  the  breast,  though  generally  a  com- 
pletely innocent  disease,  is,  in  certain  cases,  peculiarly  prone 
to  recur  after  removal.  Such  inquiries,  I  may  add,  would 
be  likely  to  obtain  knowledge  on  several  important  but  un- 
settled  points  in  relation  to  the  whole  class  of  tumours ; 
such  as  (1)  whether  any,  and  wliat,  tumours  may  be  regarded 
as  transitional,  or  intermediate,  between  the  innocent  and 
the  milignant ;  (2)  whether  tumours  which,  though  having 
the  general  characters  of  innocent  tumoiu's,  are  yet  apt  to 
recur,  may  not,  in  their  successive  recurrences,  assume 
more  and  more  of  both  the  structure  and  other  properties 
of  cancers  ;  (3)  whether  tumours,  like  such  as  are  generally 
innocent,  are  not  peculiarly  prone  thus  to  recur  iu  persons 
who  are  members  of  cancerous  families  ;  (4)  whether  there 
is  not  a  peculiarly  near  aiEnity  between  some  forms  of  these 
prohferous  cysts,  and  the  alveolar  or  gelatin iform  cancer. 
Such  an  affinity  is  made  probable  by  some  of  the  diseases 
of  the  ovary.     In  some  of  these,  it  is  ditticidt  to  decide  to 
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which  of  the  two  affections  they  should  be  referred  :  in  some, 
what  seems  to  be  a  complex  cystic  disease  of  the  ovary  is 
coincident  with  medullary  cancer  nf  the  same  or  other 
;*  and  in  some,  medullaiy  or  alveolar  cancer  seems  to 
developed  in  the  interior  of  portions  of  the  complex 
cysts.  I  shall  consider  these  questions  more  fully  in  the 
lectures  on  the  general  pathology  of  cancers. 

3.  It  may  be  inserted  here,  that  the  mode  of  growth  ob- 
8e^^'ed  in  the  glandular  proliferous  cysts  may  be  imitated  by 
genuine  cancerous  diseases. 

Cancerous  growths  may  be  found  in  cysts  under  at  least 
two  conditions  ;  namely,  in  cysts  that  of  themselves  appear 
innocent,  and  in  cysts  produced  within  cancers. 

Of  the  former  mode  of  growth  we  have  the  examples 
in  ovarian  cysts,  to  which  I  just  referred  ;  and  herein 
are,  perhaps,  the  only  unexceptioiuiblc  instances  of  the 
transformation  of  an  innocent  into  a  malignant  tumour. 

The  second  mode  of  production  of  intra-cystic  cancers  is 
best  shown  in  some  examples  of  medullary  tumours  of  the 
testicle.  In  thesef  we  may  see  a  repetition,  so  far  as  the 
plan  is  concerned,  of  the  intra-cystic  production  of  thyroid 
gland.  The  great  mass  of  the  medullary  disease  includes 
smaller  ma.sses,  incapsidcd  with  fibro-cellular  tissue,  and 
commonly  presenting  a  lobcd  aud  laminated  form,  at  once 
reminding  us  of  the  intra-cystic  glandular  growths,  and 
justifying  the  application  to  them  of  the  principles  of  Dr. 
Hodgkin's  theory  of  the  growth  of  cancers. 

In  these  medullary  testicles  the  intra-cystic  medullary 
growths  have  usually  filled  the  cysts  and  coalesced  w^'th 
their  walls.     In  rare  cases  one  can  discern  how  the  growths 

•  This  was  the  case  in  the  patient  whose  histoiy  waa  last  men- 
tioned, and  the  satno  fact  has  been  frequently  observed. 
t  As  in  Mu8.  CoU.  Surg.,  No.  230G. 
11.  u 
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spring  up  as  spheroidal,  or  as  pedunculated,  branching,  and 
grouped  processes  from  the  intenor  of  the  cysts.  This 
condition  was  peculiarly  well  shown  in  a  case  of  cancer  of 
the  clitoris,  in  which  the  whole  of  that  organ  was  occupied  or 
concealed  by  a  cancerous  mass  inclosing  several  distinctly 
walled  cysts,  which  were  half-filled  with  small,  soft,  and 
lobed  cancerous  intra-cystic  growths.* 

4.  I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  cutaneous  pro- 
liferous cysts ;  i.  e.  of  cysts  within  which,  in  the  typical 
examples,  a  tissue  grows,  having  more  or  less  the  structure 
and  the  productive  properties  of  the  skin. 

♦  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  Ser.  xixii.  39.  Eokitansky  gives 
to  cases  ©f  this  kind  the  name  of  cysto-carcinoma,  and  draws  a  just 
parallel  between  them  and  the  instances  of  cysto-sarcoma.  (Pathol. 
Anat.  i  p.  390).  Cysto-sarcoma  he  regards,  nearly  following  ISIiiller 
herein,  as  a  combination  of  sarcoma  with  cyst-formation.  The  cases 
included  by  him  and  Miiller  (On  Cancer,  p.  170)  under  the  name, 
cannot  be  all  enclosed  in  the  groups  which  I  have  brought  near  toge- 
ther. (1.)  Some  arc  cases  in  which  simple  cysts  are  found  within 
solid  tumours :  these  are  named  Cysto-sarcoma  simplex,  and  such  as 
these  will  bo  mentioned  or  referred  to  as  varieties  of  fatty,  fibrous, 
fibro-plastic,  and  cartilaginous  tumours,  in  all  of  which  the  for- 
mation of  cysts  may  ensue.  (2.)  The  Cysto-sarcoma  proliferum, 
if  it  be  correctly  described  as  constructed  of  cysts  contained  in  a 
solid  tumour,  and  containing  younger  cysts  in  their  interior,  I  have 
never  seen.  The  case  to  which  Miiller  refers  as  exemplifying  it. 
and  which  is  figured  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  (Illustrations,  p.  41,  pi.  iii.)  was, 
I  believe,  an  instance  of  proliferous  glandular  cyst  in  the  mammary 
gland.  (3.)  The  Cysto-sarcoma  phyllodcs  is  a  proliferous  glandular 
cyst  of  the  breast,  and  is  especially  exemplified  by  the  cases  in  which 
the  intra-cystic  growths  are  firm,  lobed,  pedunculated,  and  clustered, 
and  in  which  many  cysts  are  close-set  in  the  breast.  But  in  this 
disease  there  is,  I  think,  no  solid  tumour  in  which  the  cysts  are  set: 
they  appear  to  be  themselves  tlie  primary  disease,  the  solid  growths 
within  them  being  secondary  formations ;  and  if  this  be  true,  they 
cannot  properly  be  grouped  with  the  examples  of  Miillcr's  Cysto- 
sarcoma  simplex. 
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Instances  of  these  in  a  perfect  or  typical  state  arc  rare. 
In  the  large  majority  of  cases  the  cutaneous  structure,  if  it 
were  ever  present,  has  degenerated  or  disappeared  ;  and 
we  recognize  the  relations  and  import  of  the  cysts  only 
through  their  containing  epidermal  and  sebaceous  materials, 
of  which  the  natural  production  is  a  peculiar  attribute  of  the 
tissues  of  the  skin. 

Among  the  parts  in  which  these  skin-bearing  cysts  may 
be  found  are  some  that  have  no  natural  connection  with 
the  skin. 

1.  They  are  frequent  in  the  ovaries  ;  one  or  more  Graaf- 
ian vesicles  enlarge  and  grow,  and  then,  apparently,  pro- 
duce on  their  inner  surface  a  growth  of  skin,  with  its  layer 
of  cutis,  subcutaneous  fat,  epidermis,  and  all  the  nniiutc 
appended  organs  of  the  proper  hairy  iiitegunicnt  of  the 
body.  The  general  likeness  of  the  interior  of  these  cysts 
to  ordinary  skin  had  been  often  noticed ;  but  the  first 
minute  demonstration  of  it  was  by  Kolilrausch,*  whose 
observations  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  others  as  well  as 
by  myself.  Among  the  specimens  in  the  Collcge-Musoum, 
one  (No.  1C4  a)  presents  all  the  textures  of  a  liairy  piece 
of  skin  growing  on  the  interior  of  one  of  the  cavities  of 
a  large  midtilocular  ovarian  cyst.  Of  the  other  divisious 
of  the  same  cyst,  some  contained  fatty  matter  and  loose; 
hair ;  others,  various  fluids ;  others,  secondary  and  tertiary 
cysts  :  and  this  is  commonly  the  case.  Another  specimen 
in  the  College-Museum  (No.  20 24)  shows  very  well 
the  origin  of  these  skin-bearing  cysts.  It  is  an  ovary, 
with  a  cyst,  the  small  size  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
structure  of  its  walls,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  arc  con- 
nected with  the  surrounding  substance  of  the  ovary,  Icav^  s 
no  doubt  that  it  is  a  simply  enlarged  Graafian  vesicle.     Vet 

*  Muller's*  Arehiv,  1843,  p.  305. 
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it  csontains  some  hairs,  and  a  small  mass  of  fat,  resembling ' 
the  subcutaneous  fat,  with  its  tough  fibro-cclkilar  partitions. 

2.  Cutaneous  proliferous  cysts  may  form  in  the  subcn- 
aneous  tissue.     They  arc,  indeed,  rare  iu  this  tissue  in 

man,  except  in  cases  of  cougenital  growths.     Iu  the  little      . 
cysts  about  the  brow,  or  in  or  uear  the  orbit,  the  inner  sur-  fl| 
face  is  often  perfectly  cutaneous  ;  and  Leberl*  has  detected  " 
iu  such  cysts  all  the  minute  structures  and  organs  of  the 
skin.     Most  of  these  cysts  arc  first  observed  at  or  soon 
after  birth.     Some  similar  specimens  of  cysts  lined  with 
skin  are  in  the  jMuscum  of  the  Collcge.t     These  were  taken 
from  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  a  cow  and  of  an  ox ;  and, 
in  some  of  them,  the  inner  surface  of  the  cyst  could  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  the  outer  hairy  integument  of  the 
animal.  M 

3.  Besides  these,  the  common  seats  of  cutaneous  cysts,  " 
perhaps  any  part  or  organ  may  in  rare  instances  present 
them ;  for  the  records  of  surgery  and  pathology  would  fur- 
nish abundant  instances  of  aberrant  cysts  containing  hair ; 
and  fattv  matter,  such  as  we  must  class    with  these  in 
which  the  cutaneous  structure  and  products  are  more  perfect.  J 
The  most  singular  and  frequent  of  these  rarer  examples  are  H 
in  the  testicle,!  the  lung, ^  the  kidney,  ||  the  bladder  ;^  and 
under  the  tongue,**  and  within  the  skull  or  brain.    Those  in 
the  brain  are  of  chief  interest.     I  found  oneff  many  years 

*  Abhaiidhmgen,  p.  99,  e.  8.     The  Btructore  in  weU  sliowu  in  No. 
158  in  the  CoUcf^c-lNruseum. 

t  Nos.  161,  1G3,  &c. 

X  Seo  Goodair,  iu  Edinb.  Monthly  Journal,  Jone  1845. 

§  Kdllikcr,  in  the  Zeitachrift  fiir  vvisaensch.  Zoologie,  B.  ii.  p.  281. 

II  ^lus.  GolL  Surg.  1904.  . 

f  Mus.  Coll.  Sarg.  2G26.  ' 

••  Schuh,  PseudoplaBmen,  p.  154 ;  and  Mus.  St.  Bartholomew's, 
Ser.  XXXV.  No.  26. 
tt  Mus.  St.  Bartholomew's,  Ser.  vi.  66. 
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ago  in  an  elderly  man.  AVhile  he  was  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  with  an  ulcerated  leg,  he  suddenly  died ;  and  the 
only  probable  cause  of  death  appeared  to  be  a  mass  of  gra- 
nular fatty  matter  mixed  with  short  stiff  hairs,  which  lay 
in  the  tissue  of  the  pia  mater  under  the  cerebellum. 

A  yet  more  remarkable  case  is  in  the  Museum  of  St. 
George's  Hospital,  in  Mr.  Caesar  Hawkins's  collection.  It 
exhibits  a  mass  of  fatty  matter,  and  a  lock  of  dark  hair  1  i 
or  2  inches  long,  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura 
mater  at  the  torcular  Herophili.  This  was  found  in  a  child 
two  and  a  half  years  old,  in  whom  it  appeared  to  have  been 
congenital. 

It  is  perhaps  only  during  the  vigour  of  the  formative 
forces  in  the  foetal  or  earliest  extra-uterine  periods  of  life, 
that  cysts  thus  highly  organized  and  productive  arc  ever 
formed.  The  sebaceous,  epidermal,  or  cuticular  cysts  that 
grow  in  later  life  are  imperfect,  impotent  imitations  of  these ; 
yet  clearly  arc  the  same  disease,  and  are,  therefore,  most 
naturally  classed  with  the  proliferous  cysts,  nccdiug  only  to 
be  named  according  to  their  contents.  We  cannot  tell,  in 
any  advanced  case  of  such  a  cyst,  whether  the  more  com- 
plicate structures  of  the  skin  ever  existed ;  if  they  did,  they 
have  degenerated  before  the  cyst  became  of  distinct  size ; 
yet  the  retained  likeness  is  sometimes  shown  in  the  fact 
that,  when  such  cysts  arc  laid  open  to  the  air,  they  do  not 
granulate,  but  assume  for  their  internal  surfaces  the  cha- 
racters of  the  adjacent  and  now  continuous  skin.* 

Of  these  sebaceous  or  epidermal  cysts  it  is  interesting 
to  notice  the  frequent  hereditary  origin.  Perhaps,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  bearers  of  these  have  known  one  or 

•  See  Home,  Hunter's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  635  ;  and  a  remarkable 
case  by  Mr.  Green,  in  the  Medical  Oazettc,  vol.  ii.  p.  310. 
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more  members  of  their  family  similarly  endowed.  They 
are  certainly  more  commonly  hereditary  than  are  any  forms 
of  cancer. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  double  mode  of  origin  of 
the  epidermal  cysts.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  first  observed  that 
some  among  them  could  be  emptied,  by  pressing  their  con- 
tents through  a  small  aperture  in  the  cutis  over  them,  and 
hence  concluded  that  they  are  all  examples  of  hair-follicles 
distended  v^ith  their  secretions,  and  overgrown  :  but  pro- 
bably this  conclusion  is  true  for  only  a  minority  of  these 
cysts.  They  are,  I  think,  comparatively  few  in  which  an 
aperture  can  be  found  ;*  the  greater  part  are  closed  on  all 
sides  alike,  and  must  be  regarded  as  cysts  new-formed. 

The  characters  of  these  epidermal  cysts  may  be  extremely 
various,  in  regard  not  only  to  their  walls,  but  to  their  con- 
tents. Their  walls  may  be  thin,  delicate,  and  pliant ;  or 
laminated,  thick,  and  hard,  with  tough  fibrous  tissue ;  or 
they  may  be  calcified ;  and  I  believe  a  general  rule  may  be 
connected  with  the  differences  in  these,  as  in  other  cysts, 
namely,  that  the  thin-walled  are  the  most  productive,  grow 
most  rapidly,  and  are  the  seats  of  most  active  change. 

Among  the  contents  of  these  cysts  we  may  observe  ex- 
treme varieties.  The  chief  alone  need  be  referred  to.  And 
1st,  wc  find  successive  productions  of  epidermis,  formed  in 
layers  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  cyst,  and  thence  successively 
shed,  and  pushed  inwards  towards  its  centre.  A  section  of 
such  cysts  (which  were  particularly  described  by  Sir  Everai'd 
Home  from  the  Hunterian  specimens)  presents  layers  of 
white  soft  epidermis,  like  macerated  epidermis  of  the  heel 
or  palm.     The  external  layers  are  commonly  quite  regidar, 

*  I^lr.  South  especially  notices  this  in  his  edition  of  Gholius's 
Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  698.  See  also  Walther,  in  Vogers  Pathol.  Auat. 
p.  224. 
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white,  and  flaky ;  but  the  internal  are  more  disorderly,  as 
if  bTX>keii-up  and  mingled  with  less  organized  productions. 
2dly.  A  peculiar  appearance  is  given  to  contents  like 
these,  ^vhere,  among  the  layers  of  epidermal  scales,  abun- 
dant crystab  of  cholestearine  are  mingled.     They   hence 
derive  an  appearance  hke  that  of  the  masses  to  which  Miillcr* 
has  given  the  name  of  cholesteatoma,  or  laminated  fatty 
tumour ;  and,  indeed,  the  few  well-marked  examples   of 
this  disease  which  I  have  been  able  to  examine,  as  well 
as  MUller's  own  account,  make  me  thiiik  that  what  he 
named  cholesteatoma  is  only  a  combination  of  layers  of  epi- 
dermal scdles  with  crystals  of  cholestearine. f 

The  appearance  produced  by  such  a  combination  is  quite 
peculiar.  It  forms  nodular  masses  of  soft  and  brittle  sub- 
stance, like  wax  or  spermaceti,  the  surfaces  of  which  present 
a  bright  glistening,  like  that  of  mother-of-pearl,  while  their 
sections  are  finely  laminated.  It  is  a  rare  disease;  the 
most  frequent  seats  of  well-marked  specimens  appearing  to 
be  in  ovarian  cysts,  and  in  connection  with  the  membranes 
of  the  brain.  The  characters  are  w  ell  shown  in  the  con- 
tents of  a  small  ovarian  cyst  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital; 
and  in  the  tumour  within  the  occipital  part  of  the  craniuui, 
.  in  !Mr.  Hawkins's  collection,  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 
Striking  examples  are  figured  by  Cruveilhier ;}  but  the  want 
of  microscopic  examination  leaves  their  constitution  un- 
certain. 

3dly.  In  the  opposite  extreme  to  these  cysts,  in  which 
the  cuticular  product  is  most  perfect,  we  find  an  innume- 
rable variety  of  contents,  of  buff-  and  ochre-yellow,  and 

•  On  Cancer,  p.  155. 

t  See,  also,  an  account  of  such  a  case  by  Mr.  W.  Adams,  in  Proc. 
of  Pathol.  Soc.  1850-1.  Other  writers  since  Miillcr  have  applied 
the  name  of  cholesteatoma  more  vaguely. 

X  Anatomic  Pathol,  liv.  ii.  p.  G. 
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brownish  materials,  that  seem  to  consist  mainly  of  d^c- 
nerate  cuticle  mingled  with  sebaceous  secretions.  The 
microsco{)e  finds  in  them  a  confused  mass  of  withered  scales, 
of  granular  fatty  matter,  clustered  and  floating  free,  of  cho- 
lesteariue-crystals,  and  of  earthy  matter  in  free  molecules, 
or  enclosed  within  the  cells  or  scales.  And  all  these  may 
be  tloating  in  a  turbid  liquid,  or  retained  in  some  soft  tena- 
cious mass,  or  clustered  in  hard  uodularand  pointed  masses, 
projecting  like  stalactites  from  the  old  cyst- walls.* 

One  more  phase  of  this  disease  deserves  especial  notice — 
that  iu  which  the  cyst  ulcerates,  and  its  contents  protrude. 
An  inflammation  in  or  about  the  sac  often  appears  the  in- 
ducement to  this  change  ;  and  sometimes  the  iDflaiiimatiou 
itself  can  be  traced  to  nothing  but  distui-bance  of  the  ge- 
neral health.  The  probabihty  that  it  may  thus  arise  makes 
the  caution  very  valuable  which  Mr.  Ilumphryf  gives  con- 
cerning the  removal  of  all  tumoiu*s,  *'  It  is  always  well"  (he 
says)  "  to  bear  in  mind  that  persons  are  most  hkely  to  consult 
ns  respecting  these,  or  other  growths  of  the  hke  kind,  when 
they  are  out  of  health,  and  consequently  unfit  to  bear  an 
operation  :  they  do  so  because  the  tumour  is  then  most  pro- 
ductive of  pain  and  annoyance." 

A  distressing  instance  of  the  truth  of  this  occtirred  to 
myself  five  years  ago.  A  strong  but  very  intemperate 
man  came  to  me  as  an  out-patient,  with  an  ulcerated 
sebaceous  cyst,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
just  below  and  to  the  right  of  the  umbilicus.  He  had 
observed  a  tumour  here  for  1 6  years ;  but  he  had  scarcely 
thought  of  it  till,  during  the  last  five  weeks,  it  had  grown 

•  College  Museum,  157  a  and  2297.  A  moat  remarkable  specimen 
is  in  the  Muaeum  of  Guy'a  Hospital,  which  was  removed  trom  an  old 
man's  thigh. 

t  Leetures  on  Surgerj',  p.  135  ;  from  the  Provincial  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal 
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quickly,  and  in  the  lost  fortnight  had  ulcerated.  I  saw  no 
reason  to  be  very  cautious  in  such  a  case  ;  so  slit  the  tumour 
and  removed  it,  as  well  as  the  thickening  and  adhesion  of 
the  parts  around  would  allow.  In  the  evening,  having 
returned  to  his  work  and  some  intemperance,  haemorrhage 
ensued  from  a  small  cutaneous  vessel,  and  before  he  reached 
the  hospital  he  lost  more  than  a  pint  of  blood.  I  tied  the 
artery,  and  applied  solution  of  alum  to  the  rest  of  the 
wound,  for  its  whole  siu-face  was  oozing  blood,  and  he  was 
admitted  into  the  hospital.  The  next  day  he  became  very 
feverish,  and  he  appeared  as  if  he  were  going  to  have 
typhus,  which  was  then  prevalent.  But  from  this  state  he 
partially  recovered  ;  and  then  abscesses  formed  in  his  groins, 
and  disc'harged  profusely.  Nothing  improved  his  health, 
and  three  months  after  the  operation  he  died,  apparently 
exhausted  by  the  continual  discharge  from  the  abscesses, 
and  with  both  external  epigastric  veins  and  parts  of  the 
femoral  veins  full  of  old  clotted  blood — the  consequence  of 
slow  phlebitis. 

Cases  hke  this,  or  ending  fatally  much  sooner  than  this 
did,  with  erysipelas  or  more  acute  phlebitis,  have  occurred 
to  many  surgeons.  They  need  no  comment  to  make  them 
instructive. 

I  believe  the  contents  thus  protmded  from  cutaneous 
cysts  may  become  vascular.  I  have  not  seen  this  event, 
but  it  seemed  certain  in  a  case  observed  by  Mr.  James 
Reid.  A  woman,  80  years  old,  had  numerous  cysts  in  her 
scalp.  They  w^ere  like  conmjon  sebaceous  cysts,  and  three 
of  her  daughters  had  cysts  like  them.  Two  years  and  a 
half  before  her  deatli,  one  of  the  cysts,  which  had  not 
previously  appeared  diflerent  from  the  rest,  inflamed.  It 
was  opened,  and  sebaceous  matter  was  discharged  from  it. 
The  opening  did  not  heal,  but  ulcerated,  and  a  small  hard 
lump  remained   under  the   ulcer  for  a  year,  when,  after 
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erysipelas  of  the  head,  it  began  to  grow,  and  rather  quickly 
increased  to  a  mass  nearly  five  inches  in  diaQieter,  which 
occasionally  bled  largely.  The  mass  has  the  appearance  of 
the  firm  contents  of  a  ciiticular  and  sebaceous  cyst,  and 
contains  abundant  epidermal  cells  ;*  so  that  there  can  be 
scarcely  a  doubt  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  contents  of  such 
a  cyst. 

5.  Concerning  cysts  containing  teeth,  a  few  words  must 
suffice.  They  arc  of  two  kinds.  Some,  occurring  in  the 
ovaries,  and  more  rarely  in  otlit  r  parts,  l)ear,  with  one  or 
more  teeth,  the  products  of  skin,  as  hair,  epidermis,  &c.t 
These  may  be  regarded  as  diseases  of  the  same  general 
group  with  the  cutaneous  proliferous  cysts ;  and  the  great 
formative  power  wdiich  they  manifest  is  consistent  with  their 
occurring  only  in  cmbiyouic  or  foetal  life,  and  in  the  ovaries, 
in  which,  even  independently  of  impregnation,  one  discovers 
so  many  signs  of  great  capacity  of  development. 

Other  dcntigerous  cysts  occm*  within  the  jaws.  In  some 
cases,  cysts  are  hollowed  out  in  the  substance  of  the  upper 

♦  Miiaeum  of  St.  Bartbolomew's  Hospital,  Seriea  ixxv.  Ko.  57. 
Probably  the  case  waa  similar  which  is  related  by  Mr.  Abeniethy  in 
his  E.isay  on  Tumours,  p.  117.  Such  cmea  have  peculiar  intert'st  in 
relation  to  the  question  of  the  possible  origin  of  certain  epithelial 
cancers  in  these  cysts.     This  will  be  referred  to  in  Lecture  XII. 

t  A  very  remarkable  specimen  is  in  the  Moseuin  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital  (Mtillbrmations,  A  177).  It  waa  presented  by  Mr. 
Kingdon,  and  is  elcscribed  by  Dr.  Gordon  in  the  Med,-Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  xiii.  In  the  anteinor  mediastinum  of  a  woman  twenty-one  years  old, 
a  tumour,  probably  of  congenital  origin,  contained  portions  of  skin 
and  fat,  serous  fluid,  and  sebaceous  matter,  and  two  pieces  of  bone  like 
parts  of  upper  jaM's,  inwliich  seven  well-formed  teeth  were  imbedded. 
In  an  ovai'ian  tumour,  more  than  300  teeth  werc  once  found  :  in  another 
case,  a  piece  of  bone,  like  part  of  an  upper  jaw,  with  W-  teeth.  See 
Lang,  in  the  essay  cited  below,  p.  11. 
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or  lower  jaw,  and  are  lined  with  a  distinct  membrane,  to 

some  part  of  which  a  tooth  is  attached.     I  believe  these  are 

examples  of  tooth-capsules,  from  which  the  teeth,  though 

perfectly  formed,  at  least  in  their  crowns,  are  not  extruded, 

and  which  therefore  remain,  becoming  filled  with  fluid,  and 

growing  larger.*     In  other  cases,  that  which  appears  as  a 

cyst  is  the  antrum,  distended  with  fluid,  and  having  a  tooth 

imbedded  in  some  part  of  its  wall,  and  projecting  into  its 

cavity. t  In  the  most  remarkable  case  of  the  kind,  Professor 

Baum  removed  a  tooth  from  each  antram  of  a  woman  38 

years  old.     The  distension   of  the   antra,  with   excessive 

thickening  of  their  Uning  membranes,  and  thinning  of  their 

osseous  walls,  and  with  accumulations  of  purulent  fluid,  had 

been  in  progress  for  thirty  years,  and  produced  horrible 

deformity   of  the  face.      The    operation    was  completely 

curative. 

•  Two  such  caaes  are  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartliolomew*8,  Series 
L  119, 119  A.  I  saw  a  third  cured  by  ]SIr.  Wormald  by  cutting  away 
part  of  the  cyst,  and  removing  the  tooth. 

t  The  principal  cases  are  collected  in  two  essays  for  which  I 
hare  to  thank  Professor  Baum  :  namely,  Lang,  Ueber  das  Vorkom- 
men  von  Zahnen  im  Sinus  maxillare ;  Tubingen,  1844  ;  and  Glase- 
wald,  De  Tumore  quodam  utriusque  Antri  Highmori;  Gr}T)hia?, 
1844. 
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LECTURE  IV. 

FATTY  AND  FIBRO-CELLULAR  TUMOURS  :   PAINFUL  SUB- 
CUTANEOUS TUMOURS. 

Among  the  solid  tumours,  the  first  that  may  be  con- 
sidered is  the  fatty  or  adipose  tumour,  the  Lipoma  of 
some,  the  Steatoma  of  others;  the  most  simple  in  its 
texture,  the  most  like  the  natural  parts,  the  least  liable  to 
variations ;  a  morbid  growth  so  well  known,  that  I  can 
scarcely  hope  to  impart  any  interest  to  an  account  of  it. 

Among  the  growths  commonly  included  as  fatty  tumours, 
we  find  examples  of  both  the  forms  of  morbid  hypertrophies 
of  which  I  spoke  in  the  first  lecture.  There  are  both  con- 
tinuous and  discontinuous  morbid  hypertrophies  of  fat ;  both 
fatty  outgrowths  and  fatty  tumours,  more  properly  so 
called.* 

The  Fatty  Outgrowth  is  thus  described  by  Sir  B.  C. 
Brodie,  in  his  well-known  lecture  upon  fatty  tumours.  He 
says, — "  there  is  no  distinct  boundary  to  it,  and  you  can- 
not say  where  the  natural  adipose  structure  ends,  and  the 

morbid   growth   begins These    tumours  feel   like 

fat,  but  they  may  be  distinguished  from  common  fatty 
tumours  by  their  having  no  well-defined  boundary,  and  by 

•  M.  Leberfc  (Abhandlimgen,  p.  112)  distinguishes  tlio  fatty 
tumours,  according  to  their  degrees  of  isolation,  as  Lipoma  circum- 
scriptum and  L.  diffusum.  A  diagram  illustrating  the  general  diffe- 
rences of  the  two  modes  of  growth  is  given  in  the  fifth  lecture. 
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their  being  less  soft  and  elastic.  Such  deposits  may  take 
place  in  any  part  of  the  body ;  but  I  have  seen  them  more 
frequently  in  the  neck  than  any  where  else."*  Doubtless 
the  case  will  be  familiar  to  you  by  which  Sir  B.  Brodie 

^iUast^ates  this  account,—  the  case  of  a  footman,  with  an 
enormous  double  chin,  and  a  great  mass  of  fat  extending 
from  ear  to  ear,  who  was  cured  by  the  liquor  potasstr. 
The  case  already  cited  from  Schuh's  essay,  (p.  5),  was  of 
the  same  kind. 
I  can  add  nothing  to  this  account,  except  the  mention  of 
b  singular  case  of  fatty  grow  th  connected  with  the  heart  of 
B  sheep. t  The  light  ventricle  is  nearly  filled  with  a  lobu- 
lated  mass  of  fat,  distenfling  it,  and  pressing  back  the  tri- 
cuspid valve.  Tlie  left  auricle  and  ventricle  arc  similarly 
nearly  filled  with  fatty  growths,  and  fat  is  accumulated  on 
the  exterior  of  the  heart,  adding  altogether  about  twenty- 
five  ounces  to  its  weight.  The  textures  of  the  heart  itself 
appear  healthy,  though  it  is  the  seat  of  all  these  fatty 
growths. 
k  The  discontinuous  Fatty  Tumours,  of  which  alone  I  shall 
"  now  speak,  present  a  tissue  exactly  or  very  nearly  resembling 
the  normal  fatty  or  adipose  tissue  of  the  animal  in  which  they 
grow.  Certain  differences  may,  indeed,  be  sometimes  found 
■  between  the  fat  of  a  tumour  and  that  of  the  part  in  which 
^  it  lies  ;  such  as  the  larger  size  of  the  tumour's  cells,  its  less 
or  greater  firmness  at  the  same  temjicrature,  and  the  usual 
crystallizing  of  the  margarine  ;  but  I  believe  there  are  no 
greater  differences  than  may  be  found  in  the  natiu'al  fat  of 
different  jjarts  of  the  same  person. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  describe  or  delineate  the  minute 
characters  of  this   well-known  tissue :    it  is  only  in   its 


*  Lectru'cs  on  Pathology  and  Surgery,  p.  276, 
t  Mu8.  Coll.  Surg.,  1529. 
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arrangement  that  the  tumours  have  any  peculiarity  worth 
notice.  It  is,  in  all,  composed  essentially  of  clustered  oil- 
cells  ;  but  these  are,  in  some  tumours,  placed  in  an  uniform 
mass,  smootJi  on  its  surface,  and  only  obscurely  partitioned  ; 
in  others,  arranged  in  oval  or  pyriforni  lobes,  projecting  on 
the  surface,  etisily  separable  by  splitting  their  fibro-celiulai? 
partitions  ;  and  in  some  of  these  it  may  be  dissected  into  thin 
layers,  which  are  wrapped  in  each  lobe,  one  within  the  other, 
like  the  IcMets  of  a  bud.  Moreover,  any  of  these  forms, 
whether  "  simple,**  or  *'  lobed,"  or  "  involuted,"  may  be 
either  deeply  imbedded  in  the  tissues,  or  "  pendulous.'* 

Fatty  tumours  arc,  I  believe,  always  invested  with  a  cap- 
sule or  covering  of  libro-celliilar  tissue  ;  and  of  these  cap- 
sules, since  they  exist  with  most  of  the  innocent  tumours, 
I  may  speak  now  once  for  all.  The  capsule,  then,  of  such 
a  tumour  is  usually  a  layer  of  fibro-celhdar,  areolar,  or  con- 
nective tissue,  well  organised,  dry,  and  containing  blood- 
vessels proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  tumour.  It  appears 
to  be  formed  of  the  fibro-ccllular  tissue  of  the  part  in  which 
the  tumour  grows,  increased,  and  often  strengthened,  in 
adaptation  to  the  bulk  and  other  conditions  of  what  it  en- 
closes. It  grows  with  the  tumour,  invests  it,  and  at  once 
connects  it  with  the  adjacent  tissues,  and  separates  it  from 
them ;  just  as,  e.  ^.,  similar  fibro-ccllular  tissue  does  each 
muscle  in  a  limb.  Its  adhesion  to  both  the  tumour  and 
the  parts  around  it  is  more  intimate  than  that  of  its  layers 
or  portions  to  one  another  ;  so  that  when  such  a  tumour  is 
cut-into,  it  may  be  dislodged  by  splitting  its  capsule,  and 
leaving  some  of  it  on  the  tumour,  and  some  in  the  cavity 
from  which  the  tumour  is  extracted.  This,  at  least,  can  be 
easily  done  unless  the  tumour  has  been  the  seat  of  inflam- 
mation, which  may  thicken  the  capsule  and  make  all  its 
parts  adherent  to  one  another,  and  to  the  tissues  on  either 
side  of  it.     As  Schuh  obsenes,  when  a  fatty  tumour  is  just 
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under  the  skin  its  capsule  is  usually  more  closely  connected 
with  the  skin  in  the  interspaces  between  the  lobes  than  in 
any  other  part,  so  that  the  skin  appears  dimpled  over  it, 
especially  if  one  squeezes  the  tumour  at  its  base,  and  presses 
it  up  to  make  the  skin  tense. 

In  the  capsule,  the  blood-vessels  that  supply  the  tumour 
usually  first  ramify.  One  principal  artery,  indeed,  commonly 
passes  straightway  into  the  tumour  at  its  deepest  part,  but 
the  rest  branch  in  the  capsule,  especially  in  any  thicker 
parts  of  it  that  lie  in  the  spaces  between  projecting  lobes  of 
the  tumoiur.  Hence,  with  the  partitions  of  the  tumour  that 
are  derived  from  the  capsule,  the  blood-vessels  pass  into  its 
substance. 

The  capsules  of  these  fatty  tumours  may  vary  somewhat 
in  thickness  and  toughness  ;  and  so  may  the  partitions  that 
proceed  from  them  into  the  mass.  They  arc  usually  very 
delicate ;  but  they  are  sometimes  thick  and  strong,  and  give 
a  density  and  toughness  which  approach  to  the  characters 
of  a  fibrous  tumour.  To  such  examples  of  fatty  tumours 
deviating  from  the  common  type,  Miiller*  has  assigned  the 
name  of  Lipoma  mixtum ;  and  Vogel,t  Gluge,t  Rokitansky,^ 
and  some  others,  call  them  "  Steatouia,"  and  "  lardaceous 
tumour"  (SpeckgeschwUlst). II 

Fatty  tumours  usually  occur  singly ;  but  there  are  many 
exceptions  to  this  rule.     Two  or  three  in  the  same  person 

♦  On  Cancer,  p.  153. 

t  Pathologiache  Anatomic,  p.  179. 

X  Pathologiache  Anatontie. 

§  Pathologiache  Anatoinie,  B.  i.  p.  283. 

II  Muller  also  givea  the  name  of  Lipoma  arborescena  to  the  pen- 
dolous  fatty  procesaca  with  aynovial  membrauo  that  are  chistered 
about  chronic  diaeaaed  jointa.  Sir  B.  C.  Brodic  (Lecturca,!.  c.)  deacribea 
a  form  of  fatty  tumour,  which  I  have  not  yet  aeen,  in  which  the 
tumour  ia  covered  with  a  double  layer  of  membrane,  like  a  serous  sac. 
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are  not  rarely  seen,  and  a  hundred  or  more  may  exist.  Sir 
B.  C.  Brodie  mentions  such  cases ;  and  I  am  acquainted 
with  a  gentleman,  who  has  borne,  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
firm  tumours,  feeling  like  fatty  masses,  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  of  his  trunk  and  all  his  limbs.  They  are  usually 
stationary,  but  sometimes  one  grows  a  little,  or  one  dimi- 
nishes, or  a  new  one  appears.  Lately,  I  have  seen  a  woman, 
50  years  old,  in  whom  a  large  number  of  similar  tumours 
had  been  growing  for  about  ten  years  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  of  the  arms,  thighs,  and  haunches.  They  were  all 
small  and  firm,  and  felt  hko  tumours  of  mixed  fatty  and 
tough  cellular  tissue. 

The  most  frequent  seats  of  fatty  tumours  are  the  trunk, 
and  the  parts  of  the  neck  and  limbs  that  are  nearest  to  it ; 
but  they  may  occur  in  any  part  where  fat  natiu-ally  exists, 
and  they  are  not  limited  even  to  these.*  It  is,  perhaps,  im- 
possible to  say  why  they  should  affect  one  locality  of  fat 
rather  than  another.  Their  rarity  in  the  human  mesentery 
and  omentum,  and  the  fat  about  the  internal  organs,  is  re- 
mai'kable.  I  have  never  seen  one  in  the  recent  state  in  any 
of  these  parts ;  and  I  know  only  two  or  three  specimens  in 
muscums.f     In  the  College-Museum  (No.  194)  is  a  bilobed 


•  Muller  (On  Cancer,  p.  153)  describes  one  between  the  optic 
norvea  and  corpora  albicantia ;  and  Kokitaiisky  (B.  i.  p.  282),  includ- 
ing  both  the  tumours  and  the  outgrowths,  refers  to  examples  of 
Lipoma  in  the  eubmucous  tissue  of  the  stomach,  intestines,  and 
bronchi ;  in  the  subseroua  tissue  of  the  pleura,  peritoneum,  dura  mater, 
and  cerebral  ventricles  ;  and  in  the  lungs,  liver,  and  kidneys. 

t  One,  referred  to  in  Lecture  L,  is  in  the  Museum  of  St.  George's 
Hospital.  Other  cases  are  related  by  Yogel  (Path.  Anat.  tab.  udi. 
fig.  1)  ;  Gluge  (1.  c.  Lief,  viii.)  ;  Lebert  (Phys.  Pathol,  it.  p.  105.) 
They  are  not  rare  in  the  corresponding  parts  of  horses  and  other  do- 
mestic mammalia.  (Fiirstenburg :  Die  Fettgeschwiilste  und  ihrer 
Metamorphose ;  Berlin,  1851.) 
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of  fat,  enclosed  in  a  thick  capsule,  and  attached  by  a 
long  pedicle  to  the  intestine  of  an  ox.  In  the  trunk  and 
limbs,  they  appear  least  frernicnt  in  the  parts  in  which  the 
natural  fat,  though  abundant,  is  subject  to  least  variations 
in  its  quantity  ;  such  as  the  palms  and  soles,  and  the  bones ; 
and  they  are  rarely,  if  ever,  formed  in  parts  of  or  near  the 
trunk  where  vei-y  little  fat  naturally  exists,  as  the  eyelids  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  scrotum.  Fatty  tumours  have,  indeed, 
been  found  in  the  scrotum  ;*  and  one  very  remarkable  case 
i3  related  by  Air.  Lawrence  and  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie :  but, 
perhaps,  such  tiunours  have  not  begun  to  grow  in  the  part 
in  which  they  were  at  length  found ;  they  may  have  grown 
or  shifted  into  it. 

This  shifting  of  fatty  tumours  is  worth  notice ;  for  the 
fact  may  be  used  in  the  diagnosis  of  them  when  they  occur 
in  the  groin  or  scrotum,  or  other  unusual  place. 

A  patient  was  under  Mr.  Lloyd's  care,  in  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  with  a  strange-looking  petululous  fatty 
tumour  in  the  perineum.  It  hung  like  a  pocket-flask 
between  his  scrotum  and  thigh  ;  but  he  was  quite  clear  that 
it  was  in  his  groin  ten  years  before,  and  that  it  had  gradually 
shifted  downwards.  It  was  removed,  and  no  pedicle  or 
other  trace  of  it  remained  in  the  groin. 

I  find,  also,  a  case  by  I^Ir  Lyford,t  in  which  a  large  fatty 
tumour  began  to  grow  in  the  abdominal  wall,  midway 
between  the  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  pubes,  and  thence, 
as  it  increased,  gradvially  moved  downwards,  and  was  ex- 
cised from  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh.  And  thus. 
in  Mr.  Lawrence's  case,  the  tumour  began  to  grow  in  the 


Gluge    mentions    one    in    the    labium    of   a  woman     seventy 
|ye&re  old,     Ii  was*  pmform,  and  looked  like  a  hernia  (Pttth.  Anat. 
'jief.  viii,  Taf.  i.  fig.  1.) 
t  Med.  Chxz.,  iv.  348. 
II.  H 
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spermatic  cord,  and  thence  had  paiiJy  extended  and  partly 
sliifted  into  the  scrotum  behind  the  testicle,  where  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  decide  its  nature. 

The  fatty  tumours  usually  lie  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue, 
extending  in  it  between  the  skin  and  the  deeper  fascia :  but 
they  may  extend  more  deeply.  Mr.  Worniald  removed 
one,  from  which  distinct  lobes  or  prolongations  passed  be- 
tween the  fasciculi  of  the  trapezius  muscle,  and,  expanding 
below  them,  were  constricted  by  them.  In  the  case  of  a 
great  fatty  tumour*  of  the  neck,  removed  by  Mr.  Liston,  j 
the  operation  was  made  formidable  by  the  lobe^  of  fat  ex- 
tending deeply  to  the  trachea  and  cesophagus.  In  rare 
cases,  fatty  tumours  may  be  altogether  deeply  seated :  I 
found  one  resting  on  the  lesser  trochanter  of  the  femur, 
growing  up  by  the  side  of  the  pectin  ens  muscle,  but  not 
prominent  externally.  A'^ogel  mentions  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  had  several  fatty  tumours,  one  of  which  was  so 
closely  connected  with  the  nasal  bone  and  the  nasal  process 
of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  that  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
move these  with  it.  Mr.  Abenicthy  also  refers  to  a  fatty 
tumour,  removed  by  Mr.  Cline,  which  adliered  to  the  cap- 
sule of  the  hip-joint. t  In  the  Museum  of  the  Middlesex 
Hospital  is  a  fatty  tumoiu*  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  which 
was  removed  from  beneath  the  tongue,  where  it  looked  like 
a  ranula ;  and  in  the  College  Museum  {  is  one  taken  from 
the  substance  of  the  tongue. 

Such  are  some  of  the  chief  facts  respecting  the  structure 
of  this  kind  of  tumours.     Of  their  life,  I  need  say  little. 

Their  development  is,  probably,  like  that  of  the  natural  fat. 


•  Mu8.  Coll.  Surg.,  No.  100. 
t  See  aJso  Brodie,  1 .  c. ;    Simon,  LecturcB  on  Pathology ;  and 
others. 
X  No  1065, 
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Their  growth  ie  usually  slow,  and  without   pain  or  any 
affection  of  the  adjacent  parts  ;  but  they  often  grow  capri- 
ciously, having  uncertain  periods  of  acceleration  and  arrest, 
which  no  explanation  can  be   given.     The   extent  of 
[>wth  cannot  well  be  measured  ;  for  fatty  tumours  have 
cut-out  that  weighed  between  fifty  and  sixty  pounds, 
and  such  as  these,  after  twenty,  or  even  fifty  years,  were 
still  growing,  and  might  have  continued  to  do  so  as  long  as 
.the  patient  lived.     I  believe  the  largest  m  London  is  that 
1  the  Museum  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  which  was  removed 
:)m  a  man's  abdomen  by  Sir  Astlcy  Cooper,  and  weighed 
87  11)5.  10  oz.*     One  of  the  most  formidable  is  that  in  the 
[^College-Museum,  removed  by  Mr.  Listen  from  a  nmn*8  neck,t 
rhere  it  had  been  growing  for  twenty-two  years.  A  parallel 
to  it  is  drawn  in  the  splendid  work  of  Auvert.{ 

What  degenerations  the  fatty  tumours  may  be  liable  to 
not  known  ;  their  diseases  have  some  points  of  interest. 
They  may  be  partially  iuduraled.  The  chief  mass  of  a 
imour  may  be  found  with  the  characteristic  softness,  pliancy, 
id  inelasticity  of  fat ;  but  in  its  substance  one  or  more 
itimps,  like  hard  knots,  may  be  ind)cddcd.  So  far  as  1  have 
en,  these  depend  on  in(kiration,  contraction,  and  a  pro- 
jrtionate  increase,  of  the  fibro-ccllular  tissue  of  the  fat ; 
nd  the  change  is  probably  due  to  slow  inflammation  of  the 
;tiroour.  It  may  be  sometimes  tracetl  to  fretjucnt  pressure. 
laundress  had  a  fatty  tumour,  as  large  as  a  fcctal  head, 
Ibove  her  ilium,  and  portions  of  it  were  as  hard  to  tlie 
Lich  as  cartilage,  and  ai>peared  to  move  so  freely  in  tin* 


•  Medico-Chirurg.  Trana.  vol.  xi.  p.  440. 
t  No.  190. 

I  Oba.  Mea.Chir.  Tub.  li.     See,  for  a  list  of  tlie  largc»t  clse- 
Miere  recorded,  Mr.  South's   editioo  of  Cheliua's   Siirgen',  ii.  p. 
11-2. 
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soft  fat-tissue  about  them,  that  one  might  have  thought 
thera  loose  bodies,  or  fluid  within  cysts.  Where  these  were, 
the  patient  had  been  in  the  habit  of  resting  her  linen- 
basket. 

The  indurated  parts  of  a  fatty  tumour  may  be  the 
seats  of  bone-Hkc  formations.  This  is,  I  believe,  very  rare ; 
and  I  have  seen  only  the  single  specimen  in  the  Museum  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  :*  but  Auvert  describes  the 
same  change,  f 

Cysts,  also,  may  form  in  fatty  tumoius.  In  the  case  with 
partial  indurations  just  mentioned,  I  found,  in  another  part 
of  the  tumour,  a  cyst  with  thin  and  partially  calcified  walls, 
which  contained  a  glutinous  and  greenish  oily  fluid.  I 
presume  it  is  to  tumoure  of  this  kind  that  Gluge  gives  the 
name  of  Lipoma  colloides. 

Suppuration  and  sloughing  npay  occur  in  these  tumours : 
but  they  are  on  the  whole  veiy  rare  events,  except  in  lm*gc 
pendulous  tumours,  which  have  grown  too  large  to  be 
efi'ectively  nourished  through  their  bases  of  attachment. 
Pathologically  these  changes  have  little  interest ;  but  in 
practice  they  are  more  important,  as  being  almost  the  only 
way  in  which  external  fatty  tumoiu^  are  likely  to  lead  to 
death.  Even  in  these  cases,  however,  they  show  no  real 
imitation  of  malignant  disease.}  I  once,  indeed,  saw  a  case 
in  which  the  end  of  a  pendulous  fatty  tumour  in  a  woman's 
perineum  was  so  ulcerated  that  it  looked  like  cancerous 
disease  :  but  after  a  week's  rest  in  bed,  during  which  the 
patient  menstruated,  it  lost  its  malignant  aspect.     It  now 


♦  Sor.  xrsv.  11. 

t  Tab.  xvi.  

%  Ou  ilio  possible  conjunction  of  fatty  tumours  and  malignant 
disease,  see  Sir  B.  C.  Brodic'n  Leetuivs,  p.  2S2 ;  and  the  same  on  tlio 
combiuation  of  fatty  and  mammary  glandular  tumours. 
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acquired  (what  the  ulcers  over  and  in  fatty  tumours  com- 
3iily  present)  clean,  inverted  and  over-hanging,  wcdge- 
iped,  granulating  edges. 

Lastly,  respecting  the  causes  of  these  tumours  few  things 
be  more  obscure.     Nearly  all  knowledge  on  this  |X)int 
itive.     The  growth  may  have  followed  au  injury,  aud 
may  call  this  the  cause  of  its  formation  ;  but  we  can 
l^ve  no  explanation  why  such  an  evcut  as  an  injury,  which 
Bually  produces  only  a  transitory  impairment  of  nutrition, 
a  trivial  inflammation,  should,  in  these  cases,  give  rise 
'  to  the  production  of  a  new  and  constantly  growing  mass 
of  fat, 

FlBRO-CELLrLAR  TUMOURS. 

Under  this  name  I  propose  to  consider  the  tumours  which, 
their  minute  structure  and  their  general  aspect,  resemble 
the  fibro-celhdar,  areolar,  or  connective  tissue  of  the  body. 
(ar  as  I  know,  no  general  account  of  them  is  pubhshed. 

fie  first  distinction  of  them  was  made,  I  believe,  by  ^h. 

iwrence,*  who  described  an  admirable  example  in  his  paper 
tm  Tumours ;  and  they  are  briefly  but  accurately  described 
by  Mr.  C£esar  Hawkins, f  as  a  softer  aud  more  elastic  form 
jf  the  fibrous  tumour.  Miiller,]:  also,  refers  to  them  by 
Jic  name  of  CeJlulo-fibrous   tumour;  Vogel^  by  that  of 

annective-tissue  tumour  (Biudcgewebgeschwiilste),  com- 
paring their  tissue  with  that  of  the  cutis ;  and  Rokitausky  || 

Dints  to  them  as  a  variety  of  "  gelatinous  sarcoma."     But 

•  Medico-Chirurg.  Trans.,  vol.  xvii,  p.  li. 

t  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xxL  p.  925. 

X  On  Cancer,  p.  14, 

§  Pathologische  Anatoinie,  p.  185. 

II  P.nth.  Anat.  i.  p.  336.  MiiUer  and  others  describe  under  the  name 
of  "  CoUonema**  a  tumour  such  as  I  have  not  seen,  unless  it  be  an 
example  of  very  soft  fibro-cel hilar  tumour.  Eokitausky  (i.  335)  de- 
ee  it  as  a  very  soft,  tolerably  clear,  flickering  eubstance,  like 
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these  passing  references  have  not  obtained  for  this  kind  ofi 
tumour  a  general  recognition,  and  in  many  works  it  is  alto*] 
getter  overlooked. 

As  in  the  last  kind,  so  in  this,  we  find  instances  ot 
both  outgrowths  and  tumoui^  ;  i.  e.  of  both  continuous  and 
discontinuous  overgrowths.  The  former  are,  indeed,  abuu-^ 
dant  and  often  described ;  for,  among  them,  as  being  formed  " 
chiefly  of  overgrowing  fibro-ccllular  tissue,  are  the  most 
frequent  forms  of  jiolypi  of  mucous  membranes,  and  of 
hypertrophies  of  skin  or  cutaneous  outgrowths.  a 

1.  Nearly  all  the  softer  kinds  of  polypi,  growing  from^ 
mucous  membranes,  consist  of  nidi  mental  or  more  nearly 
perfect  fibro-cellular  tissue,  made  succident  by  serous  or  ■ 
synovia-like  fluid  infiltrated  in  its  meshes  :  the  tinner  kinds 
of  polypi  are  formed  of  a  tougher,  more  compact,  dryer,  and 
more  tibrous  or  fascia-like  tissue.  Of  the  softer  kind,  the 
best  examples  are  the  common  polypi  of  the  nose :  mucous, 
gelatinous,  or  vesicular  polypi,  as  they  have  been  called. 
These  are  pale,  pellucid,  or  opaque-whitish,  pendulous  out- 
growths of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,— most  fre- 
quently of  that  which  covere  the  middle  of  its  outer  wall. 
They  are  soft  and  easily  crushed,  and  in  their  growth  they 
adapt  themselves  to  the  shape  of  the  nasal  cavity,  or,  when 
of  large  size,  project  beyond  it  into  the  pharynx,  or,  more 
rarely,  dilate  it.  As  they  increase  in  size,  so,  in  general, 
does  the  part  by  which  they  are  continuous  with  the  natural 
or  slightly  thickened  membrane  become  comparatively 
thinner,  or  flatter :  theii*  surfaces  may  be  simple  and 
smooth,  or  lobed ;  they  often  hang  in  clusters,  and  thus 

gelatine,  of  greyisl^-y<?tTlow  colour.  He  hriufly  describes  four  speci- 
mens  observed  by  himself.  Brucli  describea  as  a  genuine  example  of 
Collouema  what  1  can  scarcely  doitbt  was  a  vejy  »otl  tibro-cellular 
tumour.  (UeK^r  Carciuonia  aheolare  ;  in  Heule  and  Pfeufer's  Zeit-  , 
ochrill,  18'iO.  p.  :356). 
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make  up  a  great  mass,  though  none  of  them  singly  may  be 
large.  A  clear  ropy  fluid  is  diffused  through  the  substance 
of  such  poh^i,  and  the  quantity  of  this  fluid,  which  is  gene- 
rally cQough  to  make  them  soft  and  hyaUne,  appears  to  be 
increased  when  evaporation  is  hindered ;  for  in  damp  wea- 
ther the  polypi  are  always  larger.  Blood-vessels  enter  their 
bases,  and  ramify  with  wide-extending  branches  through 
their  substance,  accompanying  usually  the  larger  and  more 
opaque  bundles  of  fibro-cellidar  tissue.  Cysts  fidl  of 
syuovia-hke  fluid  sometimes  exist  within  them. 

To  the  microscopic  examination  these  polypi  present  deli- 
cate fibro-cellular  tissue,  in  tine  undulating  and  intcrhiciTig 
bundles  of  filaments.  In  the  interstitial  licpiid  or  half- 
hqiiid  substance,  nucleated  cells  ajipcar,  imbedded  in  a  clear 
or  dimly  granular  substance  ;  and  these  cells  may  be  sphe- 
rical, or  elongated,  or  stellate  ,  imitating  all  the  forms  of 
such  as  occur  in  the  natural  L-mbryonic  tibro-cellular  tissue : 
or,  the  mass  may  be  more  completely  formed  of  fibro-celkdar 
tissue,  in  which,  on  adding  acetic  acid,  abundant  nuclei  appear. 
In  general,  the  firmer  the  polypus  is,  the  more  perfect,  as 
as  the  more  abundant,  is  the  fibro-cellular  tissue.  The 
is  covered  with  ciliary  epithelium  exactly  similar  to 
that  which  invests  the  healthy  nasal  mucous  membrane,  and 
supplies  the  most  convenient  specimens  for  the  examina- 
tion of  active  ciliary  movement  in  human  tissues. 

The  soft  polypi  that  grow,  very  rarely,  in  the  antrum, 
and  other  cavities  communicating  with  the  nose,  are,  I 
beUeve,  just  like  these.*  And  those  of  the  external  audi- 
tory passage  arc,  in  structure,  not  essentially  d liferent.  All 
that  I  have  been  able  to  examine  appeared  composed  of 
rudimeutal   fibro-cellular  tissue  jf  but  they  are  generally 

•  See  Schuh,  Pseudoplaamen,  p.  75 :  tho  best  account  of  polypi  1 
Kttvc  yet  read. 

t  AL  Lebert  saya  the  .•jpecimcua  he  has  observt-d  were  composed 
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more  vascular,  firmer,  and  less  succulent  than  the  nasal 
mucous  polypi ;  they  arc  also  nuicli  more  prone  to  inttani- 
matiou  and  to  supeHicial  ulceration,  perhaps  through  l>eing 
so  often  connected  with  disease  of  the  tyuipanuni  or  its 
membrane.  The  mucous  polypi  of  the  uterus  are  also,  1 
believe,  hke  those  of  the  nose, 

A  large,  deeply  lobed,  soft,  and  nearly  clear  polypus  in  the 
urinary  bladder,  the  only  spceinien  I  have  seen  in  the  recent 
state,*  was  composed,  in  part,  of  very  fine  filamentous  fibro- 
ccllular  tissue,  and,  in  greater  part,  of  granular  or  dim  homo- 
geneous sul)stance,  with  imbedded  nuclei.  Over  the  sub- 
stance which  these  formed,  there  was  an  immense  quantity 
of  tessellated  epithelium,  with  large  scales,  like  those  of 
the  epithelium  of  the  mouth  :  indeed,  so  abundant  was 
this,  that  it  formed  the  chief  constituent  of  the  smaller 
lobes  of  the  polypus.  Once,  also,  I  have  been  able  to  exa- 
mine a  polypus  of  the  rectum,  which,  being  soft  and  succu- 
lent, might  have  been  classed  with  these ;  but  it  was 
composed  almost  entirely  of  gland-textures.  It  was  like  a  ■ 
disorderly  mass  of  such  tubular  glands,  lined  with  cylindri-  ™ 
form  epithelium,  as  are  found  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  rectum.  These  wxtc  heaped  together  with  some  inter-  ■ 
secting  fibro-cellular  tissue,  and  wth  abundant  viscid  fluid 
like  synovia  or  thin  mucus.  The  polypuii  was  spheroidal, 
about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  attached  by  a 
pedicle  nearly  an  inch  long  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
rectum  :  it  received  so  abundant  a  supply  of  blood  through 
the  pedicle,  that  I  think  excision  would  have  been  very 
unsafe,  unless  I  had  first  tied  the  base  of  the  pedicle. 

of  fibro-plustiu  tissue,  Profossor  Bamu  tells  me  ho  Ixas  generally 
found  the  surfacea  of  aural  as  well  as  of  uatjal  polypi  covered  with 
ciliary  epithelium. 

♦  It  is  ill  thii  I^Iiisoum  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  is  described  by 
Mr.  Savory  in  the  Medical  Times,  July  31,  1852. 
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2.  The  best  examples  of  Cutaneous  Outgrowths,  of 
which,  as  I  have  said,  a  second  division  of  the  fibro-cellular 
ixatgrowths   is   composed,   are   those  which   occur  in  the 
scrotum,    prepuce,   labia,   uymphir,   clitoris  and   its   pre- 
puce.*     These,  which  reach  their  maximum   of   growth 
in   the  huge  "elephantiasis  scroti"  of  tropical  countries, 
consist   mainly  of  overgrowing  fibro-cellular  tissue,  whicli, 
mingled   with    clastic  tissue,  and  with  more   or  less  fat, 
imitates    in  general  structure  the  outer  compact   layer  of 
the  cutis.    Their  tissue  is  always  closely  woven,  very  tough, 
and  elastic ;  in  some  cases  it  is  compressible  and  succu- 
lent»    as    if  anosarcous,  and  it  yields,  on  section,  a  large 
quantity  of  serous-looking   fluid;    in   others,  it   is   much 
denser,  interlaced  with  strong,  shiiiitig  bauds,  like  those  of 
a  fascia  ;  in   others,  it  is  meshed  with  intervening  lobes  of 
fat ;  and  in  others,  is  uniformly  solid  and  glistening,  yel- 
lowish, or  with  an  ochre  tinge,  and  like  udder.  The  minute 
textures  ai'e,  however,  1  believe,  essentially  the  same  among 
these    diversities  of  general  aspect ;  they    are,   in  various 
proportions,  the  usual  textures  of  the  cutis  and  subcutaneous 
tissue,  excepting  (so  far  at  least  as  present  observation  ex- 
tends) the  smooth  muscular  fibres.     The  divei-sities  of  ex- 
ternal form  are  more  numerous.     In  some,  as,  most  com- 
monly,  on  the  nympha?  and  prepuce  of  the  clitoris,  the 
musses  are  suspended   by  comparatively  narrow  pedicles ; 
tiius,  also,  are  suspended  most  of  the  small  cutaneous  out- 
growths that  are  common  on  the  trunk  and  lind>s ;  in  some 
the  bases  are  very  broad,  as  in  the  nose,  in  which,  more- 
over, the  growth  of  skin  is  generally  associated  with  acne 


•  1  »in»[»ij»L'  that  the  disease  named  Molluscuni  simplex  should  be 
cluesed  with  these ;  but  I  have  never  seen  au  instance  of  it.  The 
be»t  accoiinia  that  T  have  read  are  by  G.  Simon  :  "  Die  Kautkrank- 
lieiten,"  p.  50  and  219.,  and  Jacobovics  ;  Dii  Molluecum. 
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and  dilatatiun  of  its  minute  blood-vessels ;  in  some,  as  in  the 
elephantiasis  scroti,  a  large  extent  of  skin  appears  uniformly 
aft'ected.  Again,  in  ditTereut  instances,  tliey  arc  lobed,  or 
less  deeply  subdivided,  or  smooth  or  warty  on  their  sur- 
faces ;  healthy  or  darkened  epidermis  covers  them  ;  and  the 
sebaceous  glands  and  hair  folUcles  sinking  beneath  their 
surfaces,  as  in  the  healthy  skin,  are  not  nnfrecjuently  con- 
siderably enlarged.  In  the  elephantiasis  of  the  extremities  and 
of  the  scrotum,  not  only  the  isolation,  but  even  the  cu-cura- 
scribed  appearance,  of  a  tumour  is  lost ;  the  aftection  is  classed 
with  the  diseases  of  the  skin  rather  than  with  tumours,  and,  in 
morbid  anatomy,  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  distingnislied  from 
the  consequences  of  clu'oiiic  or  repeated  inflannuations  of 
the  ititcgumcnts.  In  all  cases,  however,  let  the  external  form 
be  what  it  may,  there  is  such  uninterrupted  continuity  be- 
tween the  several  tissues  of  the  overgrowth  and  those  of  the 
healthy  cutis  that  the  disease  might  be  taken  as  the  type  of 
the 


'  continuous  overgrowths.*'* 


Fibro-Cellulak  Tumours,  properly  so-called,  are  much 
rarer  than  the  outgrowths  of  the  same  texture  which  I  have 
just  described.  They  are  also  rare,  in  comparison  with 
other  tumours ;  and  this  is  singular,  considering  the  abun- 
dance of  the  fibro-ccllular  tissue  naturally  existing,  its 
general  diffusion,  its  easy  formation  after  mjiu-ies,  in  disease, 
and  even  in  and  about  other  tumum's.     I  can  in  no  wise 


1 

I 
I 

I 


*  WeU-inarkecl  specimens  of  cutaneous  outgrow tha  are  in  the 
Museum  of  the  College,  Nos.  2283  to  2290,  240(5-7;  2708  to  2714  j 
and  in  that  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  Ser.  xi.  18,  19;  Ser.  xxviii.  18;  and 
Ser.  xxxii.  36,  37.  I  lately  cut  one  irom  a  man's  nates  (a  very- 
unusual  place  of  growth),  which  weighed  upwards  of  eight  pounds. 
It  had  been  growing  for  twenty  years,  and  fonned  a  great  peudulous 
mass,  on  which  he  used  to  sit :  its  baae  eo?ered  the  whole  region  of 
the  glutei  muaclcs. 
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riplain  the  fact ;  but  it  is  certain  that  for  ten  tumours 
fonued  of  fat  or  cartilage  (tissues  which  are  rarely  pix>duced 
in  other  diseases),  we  do  not  find  more  than  one  formisd  of 
fibro-cellular  tissue. 

The  form  in  which  the  fibro-cellular  tumoura  are  most 

frequently  seen  is  that  of  oval  or  round  masses  of  soft, 

jelastic,  close,  and  pliant  tissue,  smooth  and  uniform,  or, 

'when  they  grow  among  yielding  parts,  deeply  and  variously 

lobed.     Their  exterior  surface  is  connected  with  the  adjacent 

parts  by  a  capsule  of  fibro-cellular  tissue,  which  generally 

gphts  readily.     When  liandled  tbcy  feel  peculiarly  tense  aiid 

clastic ;  their  outer  surface  may  shine  like  a  thin  sac  full 

of  fliud.     On  their  sections  we  see  opaque  white  bands, 

intersecting  a  shining   succulent  basis-substance  of  serous 

yellow  or  greenish  yellow  tint.     Through   this  basis  the 

bands  course  in  circles  or  wavy  lines,  or  form  complete 

partitions  ;  or,  in  the  smaller  lobes  of  the  tumour,  they  run 

without  order,  only  forming  white  marks  on   the  yellow 

[>und-colour,  but  giving  no  ap|)earance  of  grain,  or  of 

'^regularly  fibrous  structure. 

The  pecuhar  yellow  colour  of  the  basis-substance  of  these 
tumours  makes  them  look  at  first  like  fat ;  it  is  due,  how- 
ever, not  to  fat,  but  to  a  serous,  or  synovia-Iikc,  or  very 
viscid,  fluid,  which  is  infiltrated  through  the  substance  of  the 
tumour.  The  mass  is  just  like  anasarcous  cellular  tissue  ; 
most  of  all  like  the  subcutaneous  cellulai-  tissue  of  the  back, 
as  one  sees  it  dissected  in  a  diopsical  body.  Wlien  such  a 
tumour  is  cut  through  or  sliced,  the  clear  yellow  fluid  oozes 
from  it,  or  may  be  abundantly  pressed  out ;  in  alcohol  the 
same  fluid  coagulates ;  in  both  cases,  the  filamentous  tissue 
contracting,  becomes  denser  and  more  compact,  and  more 
uniformly  opaque  white,  like  that  of  the  softer  varieties  of 
fibrous  tumour.  It  is  to  these  last-named  tumours,  indeed, 
that  the  fibro-cellulnr  have  the  nearest  relations,  and  into 
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them  that  they  "  pass"  througli  gradational  specimens  j 
but  there  is  just  the  same  diffcreuc-e,  as  well  as  just  the 
same  relation,  between  these  kinds  of  tumours,  as  there  is 
between  the  natnral  iibro-ccUular  and  fibrous  tissues ;  and 
there  is  a  siniihu*  propriety  in  distinguishing  them. 

Examined  with  the  microscope,  the  fibro-cellular  tumours 
display  the  fihnnentous  tissue  or  appearance  characteristic 
of  that  after  which  they  are  nauietl.  In  many  cases,  or  in 
many  parts,  parallel,  soft,  undulating  filaments  are  found 
collected  in  fasciculi,  which  interlace,  and  from  which  single 
filaments  can  often  be  traced  out  (fig.  9) ;  or,  where  this  is 
not  seen,  the  texture  looks  filamentous,  through  markings  or 
wrinkles  of  the  surface  of  a  more  homogeneous  substance. 
The  best  developed  and  most  filamentous  tissue  is  in  the 

Fio.  9.* 


intersecting  white  bands :  but  similar  tissue  is  usually 
present  everywhere.  lo  many  instances  abundant  nuclei 
appear  among  the  filaments,  or  imbedded  in  the  more 
homogeneous  substance,  and  acetic  acid  rarely  fails  to  bring 
into  view  such  nuclei  in  crowds.     In  many,  also,  cells  like 

♦  JlicroBcopic  clemeuts  of  a  fibrO'CcHuLir  tumour,  with  colls  in 
various  stagea  of  elongation  and  attenuation  into  filamenta.  Magnified 
about  450  timea. 
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Pio.  10  .• 


of  graDiilations,  and  others  elongated  and  attenuated, 
appear  as  if  in  process  of  development  into  filaments. 

The  homology  of  these  tumours,  in  respect  of  tissue,  is 
thus  as  perfect  as  that  of  the  fatty  tiiraours.     In  cheuiical 
analysis  they  may  yield  gelatine  from  the  well-formed  fihro- 
ccllular   tissue ;    but    I 
beheve  they  yield  much 
more  albuminous  matter 
from    their  imperfectly 
developed   tissue,    and 
from  the  serous  fluid  that 
is  soaked  in  th'im. 

In  general,  there  is 
nearly  complete  uni- 
fonuity  through  the 
whole  mass  of  one  of 
these  tumours.  Often- 
times, however,  different 
portions  are  more  or 
less    ccdematous    (if   I 

may  so  call  them);  and,  which  is  more  remarkable,  por- 
tions of  cartilage,  sometimes  partially  ossified,  may  he 
found  in  or  over  them.  I  have  thrice  seen  tliis.  In  the 
first  case  nodules  of  cartihigc  were  imbedded  in  a  iibro- 
li^llular  tumour  that  grew  in  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  ;  in  the 

cond(a  similar  tumour  from  the  thigh)  (Fig.  10),  a  portion 
of  its  surface,  and  one  of  its  chief  partitions,  were  formed  with 
cartilage  partially  ossified  ;  in  the  third,  a  similar  tumour  from 
the  thigh  was  thinly,  but  completely,  encased  with  bone.f 

•  Section  of  a  fibro-oclljilar  turaoiir  interscctetl  with  cartilage  and 
partially  encased  with  bone  :  reduced  one-half.  Descrihed  above,  and 
p,  117.' 

t  All  tbeae  specimens  are  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Uospital. 
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Moreover,  besides  these  differences  dependent  on  mixtures 

of  other  tissues  with  those  proper  to  the  tiunoiu-s,  some  may 
be  found  wliich  are  due  to  parts  of  the  tumour  being  ini- 
matiu-e  or  imperfectly  developed,  and  from  this  imperfect 
state  degenerate.  I  have  lately  seen  two  such  specimens, 
of  which  one  was  removed  from  the  inner  and  deeper  part 
of  a  gentleman's  ham  by  Mr.  Lawrence ;  and  the  other, 
seated  between  the  superficial  and  deep  muscles  of  a 
woman's  fore-arm,  was  removed  by  Mr.  Gay.  The  former 
was  of  three  years',  the  latter  of  two  years/  growth.  Both 
were  of  oval  form,  deeply  lobed,  very  soft,  loosely  connected 
by  a  thin  capsule  with  the  adjacent  healthy  parts,  and  about 
eight  inches  in  chief  diameter.  Partitions,  proceeding  from 
the  capsule,  and  including  large  blood-vessels,  intersected 
the  tumours,  which  were  mainly  composed  of  a  bright 
serous-yellow,  flickering,  but  tenacious  substance,  half 
pellucid,  like  sizc-gelatiue.  Opaque- white  lines  traversing  this 
substance,  ga\Q  it  the  general  appearance  of  the  softest  and 
most  succulent  fibro-cellular  tumours,  or  of  the  common 
mucous  poljqms  of  the  nose. 

Tliese  characters,  which  were  common  to  large  portions 
of  both  tumom-s,  were,  however,  in  some  lobes  of  each, 
widely  deviated  from.  In  the  tumour  from  the  ham,  some 
lobes  were  suffused  and  traced  over  with  bright  crimson  and 
vermilion  tints,  and  looked  like  lumps  of  size  and  vermilion 
ill-mixed  for  an  injection.  Other  lobes  had  patches  of  buff- 
coloured  or  ochrey  soft  shreddy  substance,  or  consisted 
aluiost  wholly  of  such  a  substance.  In  the  tumour  in  the 
fore-arm  there  was  less  appearance  of  vascularity,  but  the 
ochrey  substance  was  more  abundant,  and  parts  of  some 
lol^es  seemed  hquefied  in  a  turbid  thick  fluid  of  ochre  or 
buff.yellow  tint.  In  other  portions  it  had  a  greenish -yellow 
hue,  as  if  infiltrated  \mh  dried-up  pus ;  in  others,  it  was 
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white  and  brain -like ;  in  others,  it  had  mingled  shades 
of  pink  and  grey.  But  various  as  were  the  aspects  of  these 
tumours,  so  that  with  the  naked  eye  it  would  have  been 
extremely  ditticult  or  impossible  to  discern  their  kind,  yet, 
in  all  parts,  they  showed  microscopic  structimjs  characteristic 
of  the  fibro-cellular  tissue  in  an  immature  state.  Serous  or 
synovia-hke  fluid  oozed  from  them,  but  none  that  was 
pulpy  or  cream-like.  The  serous-coloured  parts  con- 
sisted mainly  of  well-formed  fibro-cellular  tissue,  or  of  a 
clear  imperfectly  fibrillated  blastema,  with  closely  imbedded 
corpuscles,  hke  nuclei.  Many  of  these  corpuscles  were 
cleai*,  but  many  were  granular,  as  ifwilh  fatty  degeneration, 
or  appeared  changed  into  small  granule-masses.  In  the 
buff  and  ochre-coloiu-ed  parts,  similar  tissue  or  blastema  was 
sprinkled  over,  or  wa.s  quite  obscured,  with  uiimite  shining 
black-edged  molecules,  like  oil-particles,  and  with  drops  of 
oil.  In  other  parts,  some  nuclei  appeared  like  those  of  very 
soft  cartilage ;  in  others,  crystals  of  cholcstearine  were  min- 
gled with  the  oily  matter.  In  the  greenish  yellow  parts,  also, 
were  corpuscles,  like  shrivelled  pus-cells,  mixed  with  fatty 
particles  and  debris;  and  again,  in  other  parts,  cells  elon- 
gated like  those  of  granulations. 

No  specimens  coidd  illustrate  better  than  such  as  these 
the  necessity  of  learning,  as  1  have  already  said,  to  distin- 
guish, in  each  tumoiu-,  the  exceeding  varieties  presented  in 
the  phases  of  development  of  premature  degeneration  and 
of  disease. 


The  most  frequent  seats  of  fibro-cellular  tumours  appear 
to  be  the  scrotum,  the  labium  or  the  tissues  by  the  side  of 
the  vagina,  and  the  deep-seated  intermusculai'  spaces  in  the 
thigh  and  arm.  Tlicy  may  occur,  probably,  in  many  other 
parts;  but  either  they  particularly  affect  these,  or  else  a 
singular  chance  has  shown  them  to  me  in  these  situations 
with  unusual  frequency. 
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lo  the  scrotum  I  have  been  able  to  examine  two  cases, 
and  have  found  records  or  notices  of  many  more.  The  first 
case  is  re|)rcscnted  in  a  large  specimen  in  the  Museum  of 
St.  Bartholomew's,  and  in  a  drawing  made  shortly  after  the 
parts  were  removed.  The  patient  was  a  carpenter,  74  years 
ohl ;  and,  when  he  was  under  Mi.  Stanley's  care,  the 
tumour  had  existed  four  years.  It  was  a  huge  mass,  about 
a  foot  long,  and  six  or  seven  inches  wide,  filling  the  scrotum, 
and  drawing  over  it  all  the  adjacent  integnments.  A  col- 
lection of  fluid,  like  a  hydrocele,  was  at  its  lower  part,  a 
large  hernial  sac  was  above  it,  and  the  scrotum  was  thick 
and  cedematous.  The  obscurities  these  complications  threw 
upon  the  diagnosis  of  the  tumour,  the  doubt  liow  far  the 
hernial  sac  might  extend,  the  patient's  age,  and  his  aversion 
from  any  operation,  were  sufficient  to  dissuade  from  active 
interference. 

The  patient  died  about  half  a  year  after  leaving  the 
hospital.  The  tumour  had  attained  the  weight  of  twenty- 
four  pounds ;  the  testicle,  with  a  distended  tunica  vaginalis, 
lay  prcssed-down  below  it,  and  the  hernial  sac  was  quite 
clear  of  it  above.  It  was  easily  separable  from  the  sur- 
rounding tissues,  into  which  many  lobes  extended  far  from 
the  chief  mass,  and  on  section  appeared  partitioned  into 
lobes  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  it  had  all  the  characters 
which  I  have  described  as  belonging  generally  to  these 
tumours,  varied  only  by  the  unequal  collections  of  blood  or 
of  serum,  or  by  its  various  firmness  of  texture  in  its  several 
portions. 

A  similar  case  was  brought  to  St.  Bartholomew's  by  Mr. 
C.  R.  Thompson,  to  whom  1  am  indebted  for  the  history. 
The  patient  was  a  parish-clerk,  70  years  old,  a  sickly-looking 
man,  and  the  tumour  had  been  nine  ycai*s  in  progress  before 
his  death.  It  was  first  noticed  as  a  hardness  just  above 
the  testicle ;  but,  as  it  constantly  increased  in  size,  it  filled 
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the  wbole  scrotum,  displacing  the  adjaccot  integuments,  and 
looking  at  first  sight  like  an  enonuous  liydroccle.  Its  sur- 
face was  uneven  and  lobed,  in  some  parts  feeling  hard  and 
bravmy,  in  some  soft  and  fluctuating.  For  many  years  it 
was  inconvenient  only  by  its  size  and  weight ;  but,  about  a 
month  before  death,  one  of  its  prominent  parts  sloughed,  and 
Iraeinorrhage  took  place  from  it.  After  this,  more  extensive 
sloughing  took  place,  and  more  considerable  haemorrhage, 
and  the  patient  sank. 

The  tumour  had  the  same  characters  as  the  last,  except 
in  the  part  that  was  sloughing,  which  was  denser  and  more 
compact,  and  of  dark,  blood-stained  colour,  like  congested 
liver.  This  might  have  been  thought  cancerous ;  but  with 
the  microscope  I  found  only  fibro-cellular  tissue  infiltrated 
with  inflammatory  exudation  and  blood  ;  in  other  portions, 
unmixed  fibro-cellular  tissue.* 

To  these  cases  I  might  add  one  related  by  M.  Le- 
'ages.t  in  which  the  tumour,  in  a  man  70  years  old 
weighed  at  least  44  pounds,  and  was  of  such  size  that, 
as  the  patient  sat  with  it  resting  on  his  thighs,  it  reached 
to  his  sternum  and  beyond  his  knees.  And  another  of  the 
same  kind  is  related  by  Dr.  O'Ferrall,  which  he  removed 
successfully ;  but,  excellent  as  the  surgery  of  this  case  was, 
its  pathological  comph^tcness  is  marred  by  the  suspicion 

I  that  a  small  portion  of  it  was  of  cancerous  structure,  and 
by  the  finding  of  a  "  solitary,  hard,  circumscribed  tuber** 
•  Tlie  two  foregoing  caaea  arc  published  by  Mr.  Thompson  in  the 
Medical  Gazette,  May  30,  1851. 
t  Arcliivea  Gen.  de  M^d.  t.  ix.  p.  212,  1845.  M,  Lesauvagea 
nffepa  to  another  very  probahh^  ease  in  whirh  Ba\  le  removed  the 
tumour.  It  was  of  three  or  four  years'  gmwlli,  and  as  large  m  a 
head.  Tlie  patient  died,  without  retiirn  of  the  diaease,  seven  or  eight 
years  afterwards. 

n.  I 


^H  unmi 

I 
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in  the  patient*8  liver,  when,  some  months  after  complete 
recovery  from  the  operation,  he  died  with  phthisis.* 

Of  the  similar  tumonrs  growing  hy  the  vagina,  the  best 
instance  that  I  know  is  that  recorded  by  Mr.  Lawrence.f 
A  portion  of  the  tnniotu*  is  in  tlic  Muscnm  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital ;  and,  though  altered  from  its  first  condi- 
tion, it  proves  the  identity  of  the  disease  with  that  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking. 

Tlie  patient  was  a  lady,  28  years  old,  and  the  tumour, 
suspended  from  the  labium  and  buttock  as  far  as  the  coccyx, 
reached  near  to  her  knees,  was  as  broad  as  her  two  thighs, 
and  measured  32  inches  in  its  greatest  cu*cumferenco.  It 
bad  been  growing  fom*  years,  and  produced  no  inconvenience 
except  by  its  weight  and  bulk.  It  was  soft  and  lobed,  and 
the  skin  was  loosely  connected  with  it.  Mr.  Lawu'cncc 
removed  the  greater  part  of  tliis  tumour ;  but  a  portion 
which  advanced  into  the  labium  and  along  the  side  of  the 
vagina  could  not  be  eradicated  :  this  was  therefore  cut 
across  j  and,  when  it  had  grown  again,  was  removed  in  a 
second  operation  two  years  afterwards.  The  patient  then 
recovered  perfectly,  and  is  still  li™g,  without  any  return 
of  the  disease,  more  than  twenty  years  after  the  operation. 


I 


♦  1  am  indebted  for  tliese  particulfii*s,  beyond  what  were  published 
io  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Medii-id  imd  Chemical  Science,  vol.  i.  1846, 
to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  O'Ferrali  Mr.  Curling  (On  Diseases  of  the  fl 
Testis,  p.  51)  refers  to  two  cases  of  small  "fibrous"  tumours  I'cmoved 
from  the  aerotum,  in  one  of  which  the  tvnnour  was  supposed  to  bo  a 
third  testicle.  These  were  probably  of  the  kind  here  ilescribed.  So, 
probably,  were  those  referred  to  by  Schuh  (Pseudopljismeu,  p.  69), 
in  one  of  which  a  fatty  tuiniour  was  combined  with  one  of  several 
"fibroid"  tumours  in  a  scTotom. 

t  Medico- Chirurgical  TraiiBactions,  vol.  xvii.  p,  11. 
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IMj*^  Lawrence's  account  of  the  tuinoiir,  and  its  present 
appearance,  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  of  this  fibro-ceUular 
kind. 

A  similar  specimen,  weighing  more  thuii  10  pounds,  was 
removed  by  Mr.  Liston  from  a  patient  30  years  old,  in  whom 
it  had  been  growiug  many  years,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  in 
the  Museum  of  the  College  (No.  2715).  Many  of  smaller 
aise  have  been  removed  from  the  same  part  ;•  and  1  have  met 
with  two  which  have  presented  the  same  disease  in  another 
phase. 

A  woDian,  34  years  old,  had  a  tumour  pendulous  from 
the  right  wall  of  the  vagina  and  the  right  nympha.  It  was 
a  large  flask-shaped  mass,  about  five  inches  in  diameter, 
attached  by  a  pedicle  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length 
and  thickness,  over  the  upper  part  of  which  the  orifice  of 
the  urethra  was  arched.  All  the  lower  part  of  the  tumour 
was  sloughing,  and  discharging  an  offensive  ichorous  tluid. 
The  upper  half  was  covered  with  healthy  mucous  membrane, 
and  felt  uniformly  tough,  pliant,  and  elastic. 

The  patient  had  noticed  this  disease  for  three  or  four 
yeara.  It  be^an  as  a  tumour,  projecting  into  the  vagina 
from  beneath  its  right  wall,  and  in  this  situation  acquired  a 
large  size  before  it  protruded  externally.  It  was  punctured, 
and  then  grew  more  rapidly  ;  but  the  protrusion  did  not 
take  place  till  about  teu  days  before  I  saw  the  patient. 
After  this  protrusion  it  eularged  very  quickly,  and,  with  the 
sloughing,  the  general  health  sufiered  severely.     I  removed 


•  Mr.  Lawreuce,  ].  v.,  reiV>ri»  to  oue  by  Mr.  Earle.  Caaoa  are  also 
described  by  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie,  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  i.  p.  484f ;  Mr.  Ca?sar 
UawkiDS,  Med.  Gaz,,  vol.  xxi.  p.  925  ;  Mr.  Curling,  Proceedings  of 
the  Pathological  Society,  Part  ii.  p.  301  ;  and  (probably)  by  Dr. 
O'Ferrall  Dublin  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  520,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  337.  A  speci- 
men Iroia  a  case  by  Mr.  Keate  ia  iu  the  MuBCum  of  St.  George's 
HoqjtitaL 
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the  tumour  eighteen  months  ago,  dissecting  it  out   witli 
little  difficulty,  and  the  patient,  1  believe,  remains  well. 

It  presented  a  well-nmrked  instance  of  a  very  o^dematous 
and  sloughing  fibro-cellular  tumour,  and  microscopic  exami- 
nation found  abundant  inflammatory  exudation  mingled 
with  the  rudiniental  fibro-ccllular  tissue. 

At  nearly  the  same  time  I  saw  a  case  essentially  similar 
to  this ;  but   the  tumour  was  suspended  from  the  labium, 
and  the  patient  was  about  GO  years  old-     Aiid  this  last  fact 
is,  perhaps,  worth  notice ;  inasnnich  as,  with  tliis  exception, 
all  the  cases  of  the  fibro-celhilar  tumour  by  the  vagina 
that  I  have  met  with  have  occurred  in  young  women,  while 
all  the  similar  tumours  in  the  scrotum  have  been  in  old  men. 
The  occurrence  of  such  tumours  as  these  in  the  scrotum 
and  labium  may  make  it  necessary  that  I  should  particularly 
say  they  are  not  the  same  disease  as  arc  the  cutaneous 
growths  which  form  the  pendulous  tumours — the  elephan- 
tiasis, as  it  is  sometimes  called — of  the  same  parts,  and 
which  I  have  already  briefly  described.     The  main   differ- 
ences are: — 1st.  That  these  flbro-cellular  tumours  may  be 
separated  or  enucleated  IVoui  the  tissues  among  which  they 
lie  ;  whereas  the  cutaneous  growths  have  no  definite  boun- 
dary, but  are  continuous  with  the  proper  tissue  of  the 
scrotum,  or  labium,  or  nympha  :  the  two  diseases  have  the 
common   diftercnces    between    tumours    and    outgrowths. 
2d.  In  the  growth  of  the  fibro-cellular  tumours,  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  including  the  skin,  or  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, grow  in  adaptation  to  the  tumour,  but  often  defec- 
tively, or,  at  the  most,  only  normally  ;  but  in  the  cutaneous 
outgrowths  all  the  tissues  take  part,  and  the  proper  tissue 
and  appended  organs  of  the  cutis  are  nearly  as  nmch  exag- 
gerated as  the  fibro-cellular  substance.     And  3dly.  In  the 
tumom*s,  fibro-cellular  tissue  is  the  liighest  form  attained, 
or,  at  most,  a  small  quantity  of  elastic  tissue  is  mingled  with 
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it ;  but,  in  the  outgrowths,  all  the  component  structures  of 
the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  are  increased. 

The  two  diseases  are  thus  different.  Still,  the  fact  is 
lificant,  that  the  parts  most  liable  to  the  cutaneous  out- 
>wth  are  also  those  in  or  near  which  the  fibro-celhilar 
turaours  most  frequently  ocrcur ;  and  it  may  be  noted  that, 
among  those  parts  in  which  fatty  tumours  ai*e  most  rare, 
the  fibro-cellular  are  the  most  common. 


I 


For  examples  of  fibro-ccllular  timiours  removed  from 
deep  internuiscular  spaces,  1  may  refer  to  two  specimens 
already  described,  and  to  two  others  in  the  Miisenm  of  St, 
Bartholomew's  llnspital.  One  of  these  was  removed  twelve 
yearsk  ago,  by  Mr.  Stanley,  from  an  elderly  man  :  it  lay 
under  the  vastus  interaus  muscle,  and  was  easily  dislodged 
from  the  cavity  in  which  it  was  iiubedtled  :  it  was  a  smooth, 
spheroidal  mass,  thinly  inciipsnled,  and  the  bri^dit  yellowish 
colour  of  its  surface  made  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  Hrni-textiired 
fatty  tumour  ;  but  the  microscope  found  little  or  no  fat  in 
it,  and  its  present  aspect  leaves  no  donl)t  of  its  nature.  The 
patient  died  after  the  operation,  and  had  no  similar  disease 
in  other  parts. 

The  second  of  these  specimens  was  removed,  by  Mr. 
Savory,  from  beneath  the  tensor  vagina?  femoris  of  a  man 
3S  years  old.  It  was  of  uncertain  date,  but  had  been 
observed  about  five  months :  it  was  linn,  elastic,  smooth, 
moveable,  and  painless.  In  the  operation  it  was  easily 
removed  from  its  resting-place  on  the  rectus  muscle  and  the 
inferior  spine  of  the  ilium  ;  the  patient  recovered  perfectly, 
and  has  remained  well  for  nearly  two  years. 

This  tumour  was  a  smooth  oval  mass,  measuring  about 
5  inches  by  'ih.  Both  in  general  aspect  and  in  microscopic 
characters  it  might  have  been  taken  for  a  type  of  the  species, 
except  for  the  peculiarity  of  its  being  at  one  end  capped 
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with  a  layer  of  cartilage  and  cancellous  bone,  and  having 
nodules  of  cartilage  set  along  the  course  of  one  of  the  chief 
partitions  between  its  lobes  (Fig«  10). 

To  these  specimens  I  may  add  another,  in  the  College- 
Museum,  of  which  Mr.  Hunter  has  left  the  record  that  it 
was  taken  from  the  thigh,  and  had  been  supposed  to  be  an 
aneurism. 


These  seem  to  be  the  most  common  seats  of  the  fibro- 
cellular  tumours,  but  I  have  preserved  specimens  from  other 
parts.  One  was  removed  by  Mr.  Stanley  from  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  where,  surely^  we  might  have  expected  a  fatty 
rather  than  any  other  tumour.  The  patient  was  a  healthy 
man,  41  years  old,  and  the  deeply  bilobed  and  very  promi- 
nent tumour  lay  in  the  sulxintaneoiis  tissue  over  the  meta- 
tarsal bones,  witli  small  lobular  prolongations  extending 
among  the  deeper-seated  tissues.  It  was  of  eight  years* 
growth,  and  nodides  of  cartilage  were  imbedded  in  the 
pliant  and  cedematons  fibro-cellular  tissue  of  many  of  its 
lobules. 

Another  of  these  specimens  was  removed  by  Mr.  Johii^ 
Lawrence,  with  the  testicle,  within  the  tnnicii  albnginea  of 
which  it  appears  to  be  entirely  enclosed.  The  patient  wfts 
a  healthy-looking  man,  37  years  old,  and  the  tumour  had, 
in  seven  years,  grown  to  a  measurement  of  nearly  six  inches 
by  four,  Wlien  first  removed,  it  was  to  the  eye  exactly  like 
a  fatty  tumour,  but  it  contained  no  fat,  and  was  a  typical 
specimen  of  fibro-cellular  tnraom*  in  a  very  cedematous  or 
anasarcous  state. 

A  third  was  removed  from  over  the  upper  part  of  a  girl's 
saphena  vein,  by  Mr.  Skcy.  It  was  completely  encased 
in  bone ;  but  its  mass  was  perfect  soft  and  elastic  fibro- 
cellular  tissue. 

A  fourth  specimen  is  a  tumour  which  I  removed  from  the 
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orbit  of  a  man  40  years  old,  in  whom  it  had  been  gromng 
for  about  eighteen  months.  It  has  the  general  and  micro- 
scopic characters  of  the  species,  but  is  very  soft,  and  is  com- 
posed of  a  chister  of  small  masses,  looking  almost  like  a 
bunch  of  small  gelatinous  polypi  of  the  nose.* 

A  fifth  is  an  oval  bilobed  tumour,  about  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  which  I  removed  from  a  young  man's  tongue,  in 
the  very  substance  of  which,  near  its  apex,  it  had  been 
growing  for  three  years.  It  was  firmer  than  most  of  the 
others ;  yet  succulent,  and  formed  of  an  obscurely  filamen- 
tx)us  tissue,  abundantly  nucleated. 

The  specimens  to  which  I  have  now  referred  will  be  sulfi- 
cient,  1  think,  to  justify  the  giving  a  distinct  nanjc  to  the 
kind  of  tumour  of  which  they  are  examples.  There  may  be 
found,  inileed,  many  si>ecimens  that  will  connect  tlie.se  with 
fibrous  tumours ;  but,  as  1  have  already  said,  if  we  may, 
among  the  natural  tissnes,  distinguisli  the  fibro-cellular  from 
the  tibrous  or  tendinous,  so  should  we  make  a  corresponding 
distinction  of  the  tumours  that  arc  respectively  like  them. 

I  need  only  add  a  few  words  respecting  the  general  his- 
tory of  these  turnout's .  They  have  bet^n  found,  I  believe, 
only  in  or  after  the  adult  period  of  life,  and  in  persons  with 
apparently  good  general  health.  Their  causes  are  wholly 
unknown.     Their  development  appears  to  be,  in  most  cases. 


•  Three  cases  of  tumour  in  tho  orbit,  which,  I  think,  mast  have 
been  like  ibia,  are  described  by  Schuh  (p.  63)  under  the  names  "  Zell- 
gewebsBchwamin,"  **  Functus  cellulosua."  Besides  tho  spceiniens  above 
dosmbed,  whirh  are  all  in  the  Muaeum  of  St.  Bartholonu'w'a,  I  have 
seen  two  removed  from  the  scalp,  both  of  which,  before  removal,  were 
Kupposod  to  be  cutaneous  cysts.  A  tumour  removed  by  INlr.  Ilnm- 
phry  (Leotnrea  on  Surgery,  p.  187)  fi'om  a  finger,  and  one  deseribed 
by  Lebcrt.  (Phys.  Pathol,  t.  ii.  p.  173)  as  a  ftbrous  tumour  of  the 
neck,  were  probably  of  this  kind. 
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like  tliat  of  many  examples  of  natural  fibro-ccllular  tissue, 
through  nucleated  blastema  ;  but  I  have  often  found  in  them 
abundant  cells  lengthening  and  attenuating  themselves  into 
fibres,  as  in  the  organizing  of  lymph  or  gi-anulations.  These 
may  have  been  formed  from  exuded  lymph :  yet  I  am  more 
disposed  to  think  them  proper  rudimental  parts  of  the 
growths;  for  they  are  often  peculiarly  well  marked,  and 
have  no  appearance  of  being  produced  in  disease. 

The  growth  of  these  tumours  is  quick,  in  comparison  with 
the  average  rate  (so  far  as  we  can  roughly  estimate  it)  of 
innocent  tumours.  They  often  enlarge  very  quickly ;  but 
this  enlargement  is  probably  not  growth,  but  swelling, 
through  increase  of  the  cedcmatous  effusion :  (and  tins 
difference  between  growth  and  swelling  may  be  usefully 
remembered  in  the  diagnosis  of  many  tumours).  The 
growth  is  usually  painless ;  but  about  the  vagina  is  apt  to 
be  too  rapid  for  the  superjacent  tissues.  Its  possible  ex- 
tent is  very  great.  I  have  mentioned  one  tumour  of  44 
pounds  weight,  and  another  of  24  pounds,  which  was  still 
growing. 

Of  the  diseases  of  these  tumours  nothing  has  been  yet 
observed,  except  the  sloughing  and  suppuration  that  oc- 
curred in  one  of  the  c>ases  I  have  mentioned.  As  to  their 
nature,  all  that  has  been  said  implies  that  they  are  com- 
pletely innocent ;  and  I  have  seen  no  sufficient  reason  to 
doubt  that  they  generally,  or  always,  are  so.  Once,  indeed,  I 
think  such  a  tumour  recurred  after  removal ;  and  once,  in 
the  testicle,  a  small  growth  of  medullary  cancer  existed  near, 
but  separate  from,  a  large  fibro-cellular  tumour:  but  these 
are  the  only  suspicious  cases  I  have  known 

Painful  Subcutaneous  Tumours. 

A  group  of  tumours,  peculiar  for  the  pain  witli  which  they 
are  connected,  are  thus  named,  and  arc  so  remarkable  as  to 
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Btify  giving  a  description  of  them  separate  from  that  of 
the  fibro-cellular  and  fibrous  tumours,  with  which,  consi- 
dering their  other  characters,  the  chief  examples  of  them 
might  be  placed. 

The  painful  subcutaneous  tumour,  or  tubercle,  has  been 
en  well  described  in  relation  to  its  general  characters. 
Its  intense  painfuluess  was  (oo  striking  to  escape  observa- 
tion. It  was  described  liy  A.  Petit,  Cheseldcn,  Camper, 
ind  others  ;  but  the  first,  and  to  this  time  the  best,  ge- 
neral account  of  the  disease,  drawn  from  many  instances, 
was  given  by  Mr.  William  Wood,  in  1812.*  Dnpiiytren 
added  many  instances  to  those  which  he  copied  iVotn  Mr. 
Wood's  paper,  and  made  the  disease  much  more  widely 
known,  t 

The  especial  seat  of  growth  of  these  little  tumoiu^  i.s,  as 
their  name  implies,  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  and  adi- 
pose tissne.  They  are  most  frequent  in  the  extremities, 
especially  the  lower :  very  rarely  they  occur  on  the  trunk, 
or  the  face.  J  They  are  about  four  times  more  frequent  in 
women  than  in  men  ;  they  rarely,  if  ever,  begin  to  form 
before  adult  Hfe,  or  after  the  commencement  of  old  age.  It 
is  seldom  that  local  injury,  or  any  other  cause,  can  be 
assigned  for  theii*  occurrence.  The  tumour  usually  lies  just 
beneath  the  skin,  scarcely  prominent ;  it  has  a  capsule 
loosely  connected  with  all  the  surrounding  parts,  unless  it 
be  to  the  cutis,  to  which  it  may  be  tightly  fixed,  and  which, 


•  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  viii.  1812.  Mr.  "Wood  first 
"gave  these  tumours  the  appropriate  name  which  they  have  eince 
borne. 

t  Lemons  Oralee,  i.  530.  He  named  them  fibro-cellular  encysted 
tumours. 

X  One  18  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ctesar  Ilawkina,  aa  removed  from  the 
cht'ek  by  SirB.  C.  Brodie  (Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xxi.p.920)  ;  iind  one 
by  Dupuytreu. 
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in  such  cases,  is  generally  tliio,  tense,  polished,  and  like  a 
superficial  scar.  Sometimes  the  small  blood-vessels  of  the 
skin  over  and  around  the  tumour  are  enlarged  and  tortuous, 
like  those  near  a  cutaneous  naevus  i  but,  else,  all  the  adja- 
cent parts  appear  healthy. 

Tiunours  of  this  kind  rarely  exceed  half  an  inch  iu  dia- 
meter ;  they  are  usually  spheroidal,  oval,  or  cylindriforui ; 
they  are  lirm,  nearly  hard,  tense,  and  very  elastic.  Their 
outer  surface  is  usually  smooth,  bright,  yellowish,  or  greyish, 
or  pure  white ;  and  their  sections  have  the  same  aspect  and 
consistence,  or  are  varied  by  an  obscure  appearance  of  pure 
white  fibres  traversing  a  greyish  basis.* 

Among  the  painful  subcutaneous  tumours  that  I  have 
been  able  to  examhie  microscopically,  one  was  composed  of 
dense  fibrous  tissue,  with  filaments  laid  inseparably  close 
in  their  fascicuh,  and  compactly  interwoven.  These 
appeared  to  have  been  formed  in  or  from  a  nucleated 
blastema;  for  thick-set,  oval,  and  elongated  nuclei  were 
displayed  when  acetic  acid  was  added.  Another  was  com- 
posed of  well-formed  fihro-cellular  tissue,  with  bundles  of 
parnllel  undulating  filaments,  matted  or  closely  interwoven. 
With  these  were  elongated  fibro-cells,  the  products,  perhaps, 
of  inflammation,  to  which  the  tumour  appeared  to  have  been 
subject.  The  substance  between  the  filaments,  and  that 
from  which  thc-y  were  [>rohably  developed,  was  here,  also,  a 
nucleated  blastema.  A  third  specimen  presented  obscure 
appearances  of  a  filamentous  structure,  but  no  separable 
filaments  :  i(  seemed  composed  wholly  of  such  nucleated 
blastema  as  was  exposed  hy  the  action  of  acetic  acid  on  the 

•  Soraetimea  the  tiimour  baa  a  central  cavity  tilled  with  fluid,  as 
in  two  ca3C's  by  Mr.  Carruthers,  in  Ediii.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jom-n., 
vol.  xxxiii. ;  but  it  ia  obscnalile  that  iu  one  of  these,  occurring  in  a 
iiijiu,  a  visible  none  wjvs  connected  with  the  tuirvour.  Pcrh.ips  this 
wari  u  neurkuna;  fir  Iu  theae  the  ojjtic  chiinicli'r  in  not  unfrcquent. 
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former  speciraens.  In  some  ports,  also,  this  presented 
appearances  of  filaments  and  nuclei  arranged  in  concentric 
circles  around  small  cavities.*  A  fourth,  which  had  existed 
for  many  years  at  the  end  of  a  woman's  thuinh,  consisted 
of  large  clear  nuclei  in  a  dimly-shaded  homogeneous  sub- 
stance. 

From  these  examples,  or,  at  least,  from  the  first  three,  we 
may  Lclievc  that  the  painful  subcntaneous  tumours  may  be 
formed  of  either  fibro-cellular  or  fibrous  tissue,  in  either  a 
rudimental  or  a  perfect  state.  They  may  also,  I  believe,  be 
fibro-cartilaginous,  as  described  by  Professor  Miller,*  and 
by  many  other  writei*3.  But  whatever  such  slight  divui-sity 
of  tissue  they  may  present,  the  characteristic  of  all  these 
tumours  is  their  pain  ;  pain  which  may  precede  all  notice  of 
the  tumour,  or  may  'not  commence  till  much  later,  or  may 
l3e  contemporary  with  it,  but  which,  when  once  it  has  set 
in,  may  rise  to  very  agony,  such  as  I  suppose  is  not  equalled 
by  any  other  morbid  growth.  It  is  not  often  constant;  but, 
generally,  without  evident  cause,  or  with  only  a  slight  touch 
of  the  tumour,  a  paroxysm  of  pain  begins,  and,  gradually 
increasing,  soon  reaches  a  terrible  severity.  Beginning  at 
or  near  the  tumour,  it  gradually  extends  into  all  the  adjacent 
parts,  often  flashing,  like  electric  shocks,  from  one  part  of 
the  limb  to  another,  or  to  the  whole  trunk.  Such  a  pa- 
roxysm may  continue  for  a  few  minutes,  or  for  several  hours  ; 
then  it  gradually  subsides,  leaving  the  parts  sore  and  tender. 
While  it  lasts,  the  tumour,  whatever  niay  be  its  condition 


•  Like  those  drawn  from  a  fibrous  ttimour  of  the  utenia  by  Prof. 
Bcnut'tt  (On  Caoceroua  aiid  Cancroid  Growths,  p,  189). 

t  t*ri neiples  of  Surgery,  p.  630.  An  engravuig,  from  the  sketch 
by  /*rc)f.  Bennett,  makes  this  the  only  sure  instance  of  iibiv-carti- 
la^uoue  structure.  In  tht*  other  recorded  cases  the  microscope  wau 
Dot  used ;  and  the  naked  eye  cannot  cliscern  between  fibroius  carti- 
lage aud  dense  fibrou8  tisisnie. 
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at  other  times,  is  always  exquisitely  sensitive :  the  muscles 
of  the  lioib  may  act  with  irregular  spasms ;  or  general  con- 
vulsions, like  those  of  an  epileptic  seizure,  may  ensue ; 
or,  the  patient  falls  as  if  sunk  by  the  iutoleraltle  pain,  and 
faints.  Sometimes,  too,  the  tumour  itself  swells,  the  blood- 
vessels around  it  become  larger  and  more  tortuous,  and  the 
skin  becomes  oederaatous  or  congested,  imitating  the  change 
which  sometimes  ensues  in  a  neuralgic  part.  There  are 
many  divci-sitics  in  the  characters  and  modes  of  the  pain  ; 
but  this  belongs  to  all  the  instances  of  it, — that  its  inten- 
sity is  altogether  disproportionate  to  its  apparent  cause,  and 
that  it  cannot  be  explained  by  anything  that  can  be  seen  in 
the  structure  or  relations  of  the  tumour. 

This  pain  suggests  interestiug  questions  in  relation  to  the 
pathology  of  all  tumours;  but,  before  Considering  it,  let  me 
add  some  facts  to  complete  the  history  of  these.  They 
appear  usually  to  be  of  very  slow  growth.  One,  which  I 
removed  from  the  end  of  a  thumb,  had  existed  fourteen  years, 
and  was  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Another, 
which  I  removed  from  the  leg  of  an  elderly  woman,  had 
gradually  increased  for  ten  years ;  yet,  at  last,  it  was 
less  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  other  cases  they 
may  more  quickly  attain  the  same  size ;  but  this  seems 
their  limit ;  and,  for  any  number  of  years,  they  may 
remain  sources  of  intense  pain,  and  yet  undergo  no 
apparent  change  of  size  or  structure.  They  are  usually 
single.  I  have  found  only  one  case  in  which  more  than 
one  existed  i  in  this  case  three  lay  close  together  over  the 
great  gluteal  muscle.*  When  excised,  they  arc  not  apt  to 
recur.  I  removed  one  from  the  back  of  the  leg  of  a  lady 
28  years  old,  from  whom,  two  years  previously,  a  similar 
growth  was  excised  from  the  same  part.     After  the  first 
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Operation  the  pain  was  scarcely  changed ;  after  the  second 
H  ceased,  and  never  retiu-ned.  Sir  Astley  Cooper*  removed 
two  painful  tumours,  at  an  interval  of  a  year,  from  a  young 
lady's  leg  ;  but  these  are  the  only  instances  of  apparent  re- 
currence that  I  have  found.  I  believe  that  they  have  no 
tendency  to  ulcerate,  or  to  assume  any  of  the  peculiar  cha- 
racters of  malignant  disease. f 

In  considering,  now,  the  paiiifuhioss  of  these  tumours, 
the  first  question  is  their  relation  to  nerves  :  are  nerves 
involved  in  them  ?  and  do  they,  as  Velpcauj  seems  to  hold, 
differ  from  neuromata,  i.  e.  from  the  fibrous  or  fibro- 
cellular  tumours  within  the  sheaths  of  the  nerves,  only  in 
their  position  ?  arc  they  otdy  tumours  within  the  superH- 
cial  or  subcutaneous  nerves  ? 

The  general  opinion  is  against  this  supposition.  Dnpuy- 
trcn  says  that  he  dissected  several  of  these  tumours  with 
minute  care,  and  never  saw  even  the  smallest  nervous  fila- 
ments adhering  to  tlieir  surface.  I  have  sought  them  with 
as  little  success  with  the  microscope.  Of  course,  T  may 
have  overlooked  nerve-fibres  that  really  existed.  It  is  vei^ 
hard  to  prove  a  negative  in  such  cases  ;  and  cases  of  genuine 
neuroma,  L  e.  of  a  fibrous  tumour  within  the  sheath  of  a 
nerve,  do  sometimes  occur  which  exactly  imitate  the  cases  of 
painful  subcutaneous  tnmom'.  Such  a  case  was  under  Mr. 
Stanley's  care  two  years  ago.  An  elderly  gentleman  had 
for  two  years  observed  a  small  sul>entaneous  tumour  over 

•  lUustr.  of  DiseaseB  of  the  Breast,  p.  84, 

t  Dr.  Warren  (Ou  Tumours,  p.  60)  speaks  of  a  malignant  form  of 
the  iliacaau  in  which  the  lymphatics  lire  afloi-tc*!,  but  relates  no  case 
of  it  The  case  requiriug  aiiiptitiition  which  he  relates  appears  to 
have  owed  its  severity  to  the  treatment.  Bupuytren  (Lemons  Oraleg, 
i.  542)  says  they  have  or  may  acquire  a  scirrhous  nature,  and  then 
end  with  cancerous  softening ;  but  he  refers  to  ouly  one  case  justi- 
fying BUch  expressions,  aud  this  case  is  imperfectly  described. 

X  Medecine  Opferatoire,  toui.  iii.  p.  lOl. 
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the  lower  part  of  the  semi-metnbranosus  muscle.  It  was 
easily  moveable,  and,  till  within  the  last  three  months,  had 
not  been  inconvenient ;  but  at  this  time  it  bccanic  the  seat 
and  source  of  pain  exactly  like  that  of  a  painful  sulicuta- 
neons  tumour.  It  was  removed ;  and  I  was  able  to  trace, 
with  the  microscope,  an  exceedingly  slender  nerve,  the  fila- 
ments of  which  were  spread-out  over  one  part  of  the 
tumour.  The  tumour  was  within  the  neurilemma,  and  was 
uniformly  firm,  elastic,  yellowish,  and  composed  of  wcU- 
formed  fibrous  tissue. 

Many  that  have  been  called  painful  subcutaneous  tu- 
mours may  have  been  such  neuromata  as  this  was.  Still, 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  most  of  them  are  only  so  con- 
nected with  nerves  as  ordinary  innocent  tumours  are,  that 
receive  a  few  nerve-fibres  in  their  substance.  For  (1)  the  con- 
nection of  the  nerves  with  even  very  small  neuromata  is  not 
so  difficult  to  demonstrate,  but  that  it  should  have  licen 
found,  if  it  had  existed,  in  some  of  the  many  painful  tu- 
mours that  have  been  examined.  (2)  The  neuromata  often 
occur  in  large  numbers  in  the  same  patient ;  the  painful 
subcutaneous  tumour  is  nearly  always  single.  (3)  The 
neuromata  usually  grow  constantly,  and  seem  to  have  no 
limit  of  size ;  even  when  subcutaneous,  they  commonly 
exceed  the  size  of  the  pain  fid  tumours,  which  generally 
grow  to  a  certain  small  size,  and  in  it  remain  stationary. 
(4)  Neuromata  nre  most  frequent  in  the  male,  the  painful 
subcutaneous  tumours  in  the  female  sex.  An  analysis  of 
20  cases  of  neuroma  taken  promiscuously  showed  that  19 
had  occurred  in  men,  and  7  in  women  ;  while  in  2S  c-ases 
of  painful  subcutaneous  tumours  23  w'ere  in  women,  and  5 
in  men ;  evidence  which  is  almost  conclusive  for  the  dif- 
ferent natures  of  the  two  diseases. 

However,  even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  these  painful 
tumours  arc  withiu  nerves,  the  question  respecting    the 
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ircc  of  pain  would  not  lye  fully  nuswered.  We  cannot 
nscribe  the  pain  to  merely  the  altered  mechanical  condition 
of  the  nerve-fibres  j  for  tumours  that  are  evidently  within 
nerves  are  not  always,  nor  even  usually,  painful.  It  is  re- 
markable that,  in  nearly  all  the  cases  in  which  large  tumours 
Itave  existed  in  the  trunks  of  nerves,  there  has  been  little  or 
no  pain.  The  facts  collected  by  Mr.  Smith*  are  clear  on 
this  point.  Moreover,  the  subcutaneous  tumours  them- 
selves  often  remain  long  painless,  and  theu  become,  without 
any  other  apparent  change,  extremely  painfull  and  there 
are  instances  of  tumours  exactly,  resembling  them,  excejjt 
in  tliat  pain  has  never  been  felt  in  them.     I  removed  such 

^ao  one  from  a  lady's  forehead.     It  was  about  as  large  as  a 
pea,  had  been  two  years  growing  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue, 
and  had  never  given  pain  except  once,  when  it  was  severely 
struck.     It  had  all  the  apparent  characters  of  structure  of 
the  painful  subcutaneous  tumoui*.     I  repeat,  therefore,  that 
we  cannot  assign  the  pain   in   these  cases  entirely  to  an 
pltered  mechanical  condition  of  nerve-fibres  in  or  near  the 
tumour.     We  must  admit,  though  it  be  a  vague  expression, 
that  the  pain  is  of  t lie  nature  of  that  morbid  state  of  nerve- 
force  which  we  call  neuralgic. 
Of  the  exact  nature  of  this  neuralgic  state,  indeed,  we 
know  nothing ;  but  of  its  existence  as  a  morbid  state  of 
nerve-force,  or  nervous  action,  we  are  aware  in  many  cases, 
in  which  we  can  as  yet  trace  no  organic  change,  and  in  many 
more,  in  which  the  sensible  orgaiiic  change  of  the  nerves  is 
inadequate  to  the  explanation  of  the  pain  felt  through  them. 
In  both  these  sets  of  cases  we   assign  the  pain  (speaking 
vaguely)  to  a  functional,  rather  than  to  an  organic,  disorder  of 
the  nerves  ;  to  a  disorder  commencing  in  the  nerves  of  the 
part  which  is  the  focus  of  the  pain,  but  transmitted  from 

•  Treatise  ou  Neuroma. 
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them  to  others  which,  in  the  nervous  centres,  are  connected 

with  them. 

With  this  view  of  the  neuralgic  nature  of  the  pain  in  the 
subcutaneous  tumours  many  of  their  characters  and  circum- 
stances agree.  The  pain  is  commonly  paroxysmal,  and  some- 
times regularly  periodical ;  it  is  diffuse,  or  flashing,  electric, 
and  most  intense  ;  it  often  excites  reflex  spasmodic  move- 
ments, or  more  severe  and  general  convulsions  ;  though  not 
peculiarly  frequent  in  persons  of  extreme  sensibility,  yet  it  is 
often  aggravated  by  mental  emotions,  and  the  other  excitants 
of  neuralgic  pains  ;  it  is  .sometimes  increased,  or  first  felt, 
about  the  time  of  the  ccssatiou  of  the  menstrual  discharge ; 
it  sometimes  remains  at  or  about  the  scat  of  disease  for  a 
long  time  after  the  removal  of  the  tumour  ;  it  is  sometimes 
attended  with  what  is  regarded  as  reflex  vascular  fulness, 
but  it  |)reccdes  no  organic  change. 

The  consideration  of  the  probably  neuralgic  nature  of  the 
pain  in  9nd  about  these  tumours  is  of  interest  in  relation 
to  the  pathology  of  many  others.  The  pains  of  many  other 
tumours  are  probably,  in  greater  or  less  measure,  of  the 
same  nature. 

The  irritable  tumour  of  the  breast  may  be  called  a  neu- 
ralgic tumour.  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  plates  show,  indeed, 
that  some  which  he  thus  called  were  like  the  painful  sub- 
cutaneous tumours ;  but  the  more  frequent  are,  I  believe, 
mammary  glandular  tumours,  iuiitating  in  their  structure 
the  mammary  gland  itself.  1  derive  this  belief  from  the 
general  appearance  and  description  of  several  specimens, 
and  from  what  I  found  in  two  cases  with  the  microscope.  A 
woman,  45  years  old,  was  under  my  care  with  a  small 
tumour  lying  deep  in  her  breast,  which  felt  hard  and  not 
moveable,  except  with  the  tissue  around  it.  She  had  been 
aware  of  this  tumour  for  a  month,  and  during  all  the  time 
it  had  been  the  source  of  intense  "  darting  and  dragging" 
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paiD,  which  often  extended  from  it  through  the  chest  to 
the  shoulders,  and  along  the  neck  and  arms.  The  pain 
was  described  as  so  like  that  commonly  assigned  to  cancer 
of  the  breast,  that,  judging  from  it,  and  from  the  age 
and  other  circumstances  of  the  patient,  one  could  not 
but  fear  she  had  cancer.  The  doubt  rendered  it  proper 
to  make  an  exploratory  incision  at  the  commencement  of 
the  operation.  This  was  done,  and  the  tumour,  having  no 
cancerous  aspect,  was  alone  removed.  It  proved  to  be  a 
perfect  example  of  mammary  glandular  timiour,  such  as 
1  shall  more  fully  describe  in  a  future  lecture.  Thus  the 
case  seemed  to  be  one  of  mere  neuralgia  in  a  glandular 
tumour  of  the  breast :  and  it  may  be  added,  that  it  was 
only  a  striking  instance  of  an  ordinary  fact ;  for  such 
tumours  are  often  at  times  extremely  painful. 

Similar  instances  might  be  found,  I  believe,  in  tumours 
of  other  structures ;  but,  without  entering  further  on  their 
history,  I  would  suggest  that  the  account  of  all  these  painful 
tumours  makes  it  probable  that  the  pain  the  patients  feel 
is,  in  great  measure,  neuralgic  or  subjective ;  that  it  has 
the  tumour,  indeed,  for  an  exciting  cause ;  but  that  it  owns, 
besides,  some  morbid  condition  inherent  or  cumulative  in 
the  nerves  themselves,  so  that  at  times  they  respond,  with 
a  morbid  exaggeration,  to  an  habitual  or  slightly  increased 
stimulus.  And  if  this  be  true  of  the  most  painful  tumours, 
it  is  probably  true,  in  various  measures,  of  many  others. 
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LECTURE  V. 


FIBROUS  TUMOURS. 


The  name  of  "  fibrous  'tumour"  appears  the  best,  among 
the  sixteen  or  more,  by  which  different  writers  have  de- 
scribed the  tumours  whose  chief  characteristic  is  their 
likeness  to  the  natural  fibrous  or  tendinous  tissue  of  the 
body.  This,  at  least,  seems  the  best  for  a  general  designa- 
tion ;  and  to  those  among  them  which  are  constructed  of 
more  than  one  elementary  tissue  we  may  give  such  names 
as  "  fibro-muscular,"  "  fibro-elastic,"  "  fibro-cartilaginous," 
&c. 

The  most  frequent  and  notorious  examples  of  the  species 
are  the  fibrous  tumours,  or  fibrous  bodies,  of  the  uterus ; 
the  "  hard,  fleshy  tubercle  of  the  uterus,"  as  it  was  described 
by  Dr.  Baillie.  From  these,  chiefly,  the  general,  though 
not  all  the  microscopic,  characters  of  the  species  may  be 
described. 

First,  however,  the  usual  distinction  must  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  tumours  and  the  outgrowths  of  the  same  struc- 
ture.    The  uterus  presents  examples  of  both. 

The  Fibrous  Polypi  of  the  uterus,  more  properly  so- 
called,  are  continuous  outgrowths  of  and  from  the  substance 
of  the  uterus ;  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  muscular 
and  fibrous  tissues  of  the  uterus,  growing,  in  variety  of  pro- 
portions, into  its  cavity  and  that  of  the  vagina.     The  fibrous 
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tumours,  are  discontinuous  growths  of  sirailai*  tissue  in  or 
near,  not  of,  the  substance  of  the  uterus,* 

The  distinction  is  often  ditficuU  to  make  during  life  ;  for 
the  pendulous,  polypoid,  and 
narrow-stemmed    outgrowth  Fio.J.l.t 

may  be  imitated,  in  all  its 
external  characters,  by  a  tu- 
mour growing  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  uterus,  and  pro- 
jecting into  its  cavity,  with 
Q  gradually  thinning  invest- 
ment of  its  muscular  and  mu- 
oous  tissues.  On  dissection, 
however,  or  in  such  a  sec- 
tion as  the  adjoining  diagram 
(Fig.  1 1 )  may  represent,  the 
continuity  of  the  [wlypus  or 
outgrowth,  A,  and  the  discon- 
tinuity of  the  more  com- 
monly occurring  tumour,  b, 
may  generally  be  discerned, 
even  in  specimens  which, 
like  two  in  the  Museum  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
are,  in  external  appearance,  exactly  alike  (xxxii.  12  and  S^). 

Similar  differences  exist  among  what  are  classed  together 

•  The  distinction  is  eipresecd  by  M.  Cruveilhier  (Anatomic  Pntho- 
lo^que)  by  the  terms  "corps  fibreiu  implantes,"  and  "corps  fibreux 
1  implantcB  i"  but  the  "corps  fibrtiLx"  of  the  breast,  which  were 
eribed  by  hini,  and  led  to  the  renowned  discussion  at  the  French 
Academy  of  Medicine,  were,  for  the  moat  part,  mammary  glandular 
lumouns,  and  nearly  solidified  proliferous  cysts. 

t  Fig.  10,  diagram -sections  of  an  uterine  outgrowth  (a)  and  of  an 
uterine  tumour  (b).  Both  are  like  polypi,  but  the  former  is  conti- 
nuous with  the  subatance  of  the  uterus ;  the  latter  is  diacontinuona. 
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as  filirous  tumours  of  bone  or  periosteum  i  some,  as  we 
sball  see,  are  tiimoiirs  •  some  are  outgrowths,  and  the  line 
of  distinction  cannot  be  well  drawn. 

Fibrous  outgrowths  are  also,  sometimes,  found  in  the 
form  of  polypi  suspended  in  the  pharjnix,  or  in  the  cham- 
bers of  the  nose,  or  in  some  of  the  cavities  commuuicating 
with  them.  But  I  have  not  been  able  to  examine  any  of 
these  minutely  in  the  recent  state ;  and  I  have  seen  so  few 
in  any  condition,  that  I  cannot  tell  whether  some,  or  even 
many,  of  them  are  not  separate  fibrous  tumours,  projecting 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  pendulous,  as  fatty  tumoiu-s 
often  are,  when  they  gi'ow  just  beneath  the  cutis.  Neither 
the  description  by  Schidi,  accurate  as  it  is  in  other  points, 
nor  any  other  that  I  remember,  decides  this.  The  same 
uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  relations  of  the  extremely 
rare  fibrous  polypi  of  the  oisophagus  and  larynx.  The 
fibrous  structure  of  all  these  growths  is  well-marked,  but 
comparatively  soft  and  elastic,  and  intermediate  between 
the  structures  proper  to  the  t}^ical  examples  of  the  fibro- 
celliilar  and  the  fibrous  tumours. 


The  Fibrous  Tumours,  of  w^hich  alone  I  shall  now 
speak,  appear  to  have  a  natural  tendency  towards  a  sphe- 
rical or  oval  shape,  with  a  smooth  or  superficially  lobed 
surface  ;  but  from  these  marks  they  often  deviate,  in  adap- 
tation to  mutual  pressm*e  or  the  different  resistances  of 
surrounding  parts.  When,  for  example,  a  fibrous  tumour 
is  pendulous,  its  more  dependent  portion  usually  grows 
most,  or  is  most  swollen  ;  it  teuds  from  the  spheroidal  to 
tbe  pyriform  shape,  but  retains  a  smooth  surface :  wlien 
one  grows  uito  a  cavity,  it  is  apt  to  assume  the  shape  of 
that  cavity,  whatever  it  may  be,  or  else  to  become  deeply 
lobed.  Such  varieties  as  these  arc  often  seen  in  the  fibrous 
tumours  of  the  upper  jaw,  according  as  they  grow  into  the 
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cavity  of  tbc  month,  or  in  other  flii-cctions ;  and  greater 
diversities  occur  among  many  specimens  of  the  fibrous 
tumours  of  the  uterus. 

The  fibrous  tumours  growing  in  sohd  organs  have  usually 
a  complete  fibro-celliilar  capsule ;  and  in  the  uterine  walls 
tliis  is  peculiarly  dry  and  loose,  so  that,  when  one  cuts  on 
the  tumour,  it  almost  of  itself  escapes  from  its  cavity. 
So,  too,  are  covered  the  fibrous  tumours  in  the  subcu- 
taneous tissue  and  in  the  nerves,  and  those  parts  of  the 
fibrous  tumours  and  outgrowths  from  bones  which  are  in  con- 
tact with  other  tissues  than  those  from  which  they  spring. 

To  the  touch,  the  filiruns  tumours  are  usually  very 
firm,  often  extremely  so ;  they  may  even  be  as  hard  and 
incompressible  as  hard  cancers.  If  they  are  soft,  or 
**  fleshy,"  or  succulent,  it  is,  I  think,  always  through  oedema 
or  inflammatory  softness  and  infiltration  of  their  substance ; 
for  such  characters  as  these  are  rare,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  pendulous  or  protruding  tmnours,  or  in  those  that  are 
manifestly  diseased.  Moreover,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  the 
fibrous  tumours  are  heavy,  veiy  elastic,  and  very  tense,  so 
that  their  cut  surfaces  rise  in  convexities,  like  those  of  in- 
tervertebral fibrous  cartilages. 

In  the  examination  of  sections,  of  which  Fig.  13  may 
represent  an  ordinary  example,  the  most  usual  characters 
that  one  sees  are,  that  the  tumours  present  a  greyish 
basis-substance,  nearly  homogeneous,  and  intersected  with 
opaque,  piuc  white  bands  and  lines.  They  have  a  general 
resemblance  in  their  aspect  to  a  section  of  fibrous  cartilage, 
such  as  that  of  the  semilunar  or  the  intervertebral  cartilages. 
Many  varieties,  however,  appear ;  the  basis-substance  tend- 
ing towm-ds  yellow,  brown,  or  blue,  and  the  white  lines 
being  variously  arranged. 

It  would  be  te(Uous  to  describe  minutely  these  various 
arrangements :  let  it  suffice  that  there  are  three  principal. 
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but  often  mingled,  plans.*  In  some  tumours,  the  bundles 
of  white  fibres  tend  to  construct  concentric  circles  round  one 
or  many  centres ;  so  that,  in  the  section,  we  have  a  vague 
imitation  of  the  aspect  of  one  or  more  intervertebral  libra- 
cartilages,  the  appearance  of  concentric  curved  fibres  repre- 
senting an  arrangement  of  layers  successively  enclovsed,  in 
the  same  involute  manner  as  I  described  in  one  of  the 
varieties  of  fatty  tumours  (p.  94).  These  arc  generally  the 
hardest  and  least  vascular  of  the  fibrous  tumours  ;  usually, 
too,  they  are  spherical. 

In  another  variety  of  the  tumours,  the  white  bands  course 
in  variously  sweeping  curves  and  undulations,  the  compo- 
nents of  the  larger  bundles  diverging  and  interlacing. 

In  yet  another  variety,  the  fibres  ai-e  less  fasciculate, 
and  appear  as  if  closely  matted  in  a  nearly  uniform  white 
substance ;  and,  in  the  extreme  specimens  of  this  form, 
which  are  most  commonly  found  on  or  in  the  jaw-bones,  a 
fibrous  structure  is  scarcely  to  be  discerned  with  the  naked 
eye  :  they  look  nearly  uniform,  glistening,  pale  or  white, 
and  very  firm  ;  but  the  microscope  proves  thek  identity 
with  the  other  varieties. 

As  on  the  exterior,  so  in  sections,  these  tumours  present 
various  degrees  of  lobular  arrangement.  Sonic  ai*e  uni- 
form and  scarcely  partitioned ;  while  others  are  formed  in 
distinct  and  easily  separable  pieces  ;  and  between  these  are 
numerous  intermediate  forms. 

As  a  general  nde,  the  vascularity  of  a  fibrous  tumour  is 
in  an  inverse  proportion  to  its  singleness  and  toughness  of 
construction  ;  for  the  blood-vessels,  as  in  the  natural  fibrous 
structures,  are  distributed  chiefly  or  exclusively  in  the  fibro- 
cellidar  tissue  partitioning  and  investing  the  denser  sub- 
stance.     The   tumours   thus  present   various   degrees   of 

♦  See  No8.  2666,  2671,  2672,  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons. 
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ilarity.  Some,  when  the  vessels  of  the  uterus  are 
fuUy  injected,  appear  still  quite  white ;  but  some  appear  as 
highly  eoloured  svith  the  injection  as  the  uterus  itself.* 

In  microscopic  examination,  one  finds,  among  the  fibrous 
tumours,   certain  varieties  of  composition  which  are  not 
always,  if  at   all,  expressed   in   their  more  manifest  cha- 
racters.     In  all,  I  believe,  a  large  portion  of  the   mass 
consists   of  tissue  resembling    the   tendinous   or   fibrous; 
being  composed  of  exceedingly  slender,  uniform,  pellucid 
filaments,   undulating  or  crooked,   more  or  less    perfectly 
developed,  and  variously  arranged.!     This  is  the  case  in 
parts  of  the  tumour ;  in  the  more  homogeneous  basis- 
ibstance  as  well  as  in  the  intersecting  bands ;  the  micro- 
scropic  difierences  between  these  parts  consisting,  I  think, 
only  in  the  less  or  more  regidar  arrangement  of  the  fibrous 
structure  or  fibrous  appearance  of  the  tissue.     But  in  dif- 
ferent specimens,  or  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same,  the 
tissue  appears  less  or  more  jjerfectly  formed  ;  so  that,  while 
in  M>me,  distinct  filaments  or  undulating  fasciculi  m  ay  be 
dissected  out,  in  others  there  is  rather  a  fibrous  appearance 
than  a  fibrous  stmctm-e.     Commonly,  too,  one  finds  nuclei 
or  cytoblasts  strewn  through  the  substance  of  the  tumour ; 
the  less  abundantly,  I  think,  the  more  perfect  is  the  fibrous 
character  of  the  tissue.      But  in  all  these  respects,  there 
are  not,  I  think,  more  or  other  difierences  among  fibrous 
hmioure  than  in  a  scries  of  natural  fibrous  tissues. 

With  these  constituents  other  elementary  tissues  are 
mingled  in  certain  fibrous  tumours.  In  those  in  the  utenis, 
(just  as  in  the  uterus  itself),  smooth  or  organic  musculai* 

•  Hemarkably  good  apeciinena  illustrating  this  point  are  in  tho 
Museum  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 

t  Some  of  tlie  best  cxaiinuutiona  are  by  Valentin,  in  his  Eeper- 
tonum  ;  and  by  Bidder,  iu  WaUter,  Uober  fibrose  Korper  der  Oebap- 
mutter,  p.  37. 
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Fig.  11a.* 


fibres  are  more  or  less  abundant.  I  have  not,  indeed,  seen 
such  a  specimen  as  would  quite  justify  the  name  of  "  mus- 
cular" tumom-s,  assigned  by  Vogel :  but  the 
mingling  of  the  muscular  fibres,  in  imitation 
of  the  tissue  of  the  uterus,  is  usual,  if  not 
constant,  in  these  timiours  (Fig.  11  a). 

In  the  subcutaneous  fibrous  tonioiu's,  and 
in  some,  I  bcUeve,  of  the  uterine  tnmoiu's 
also,!  elastic  fibres,  with  all  their  fully  deve- 
loped characters,  maybe  intermingled  with 
the  more  abundant  fibrous  tissue.  The 
structure  of  fascia  is  thus  imitated  ;  and,  if 
we' were  to  call  those  last  mentioned  "mus- 
cular" tumom's,  these  should  be  named  "fas- 
cial." 
Again,  in  the  fibrous  tumours  on  bones,  bone,  in  small 
plates  or  spicnla,  is  often  present ;  or  there  may  be  mix- 
tures of  fil>rous  and  cartilnginous  tissue.  Possibly,  also, 
other  mixtures  of  tissues  may  occur  in  what  we  commonly 
accept  as  fibrous  tumours ;  but  I  suppose  that  a  general 
statement  may  be  tndy  made,  to  the  effect  that  the  common 
characters  of  fibrous  tumours,  such  as  I  just  described,  are 
usually  modified  towards  an  imitation  of  tissues  in  or  near 
which  they  are  severally  placed.   ' 

Their  structural  homology  is  thus  complete ;  and  I  pre- 
sume they  may  be  equally  similar  in  chemical  properties. 
They  yield  gelatine  on  boiling  ;  but  I  tun  not  aware  of  any 
examination  of  their  other  constituents. 
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•  Fig.  11  A,  Mmute  striieture  of  an  uterine  fibrous  tomour.  Is^arrow 
smoolh  muscular  fibres  project  fioin  the  edges  of  a  fibrous  tissue. 
Magnified  about  400  times. 

+  See  Bidder,  in  Walter,  1.  c,  p.  38.  I  have  found,  also,  in  a  sub- 
peritoneal fibrous  tumour  in  the  atomach,  elastic  fibres  just  corre- 
sponding with  those  of  the  natural  subperitoneal  tissue. 
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To  the  varieties  of  the  fibrous  tumour  already  named, 
two  must  yet  be  added,  depending  on  changes  which  we 
may  regard  as  results  of  disease  or  degeneration.  One 
consists  in  the  formation  of  cysts,  the  other  in  the  deposit 
of  calcareous  and  other  salts  in  the  substance  of  the  tumour ; 
suggesting,  severally,  the  names  of  tlie  "  fibro-cystic,"  and 
the  "  fibro-calcareous"  tumour. 

The  formation  of  cysts  is  not  rare  in  fibrous  tumours, 
especially  in  such  as  are  more  than  usually  loose-textured. 
It  may  be  due  to  a  local  softening  and  licpcfaction  of  part 
of  the  tumour,  with  effusion  of  fluid  in  the  affected  part ; 
or  to  an  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  interspaces  of  the 
intersecting  bands ;  and  these  are  the  probable  modes  of 
formation  of  the  roughly  bounded  cavities  that  may  be  found 
in  uterine  tumours.  But  in  other  cases,  and  especially  in 
those  in  which  the  cysts  are  of  smaller  size,  and  have 
smooth  and  polished  internal  surfaces,  it  is  more  probable 
that  their  production  depends  on  a  process  of  cyst-forma- 
tion, corresponding  with  that  traced  in  the  cystic  disease  of 
the  breast  and  other  organs.  The  whole  subject,  however, 
in  relation  to  the  origin  of  the  cysts,  needs  fm'ther  conside- 
ration ;  and  I  will  speak  only  of  the  general  appearance  of 
the  fibro-cystic  tumours. 

First,  then,  we  find  certain  examples  of  fibrous  tumours 
thickly  beset  with  numerous  well-defined  and  lined  cysts. 
This  appears  to  be  the  nature  of  the  "  hydatid  testis"  de- 
scribed by  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  The  specimens  that  I  have 
seen  of  it  make  me  think  that  it  is,  essentially,  a  fibrous 
or  fibrous  and  cartilaginous  tumour  in  the  testicle,  with 
more  or  less  of  cyst-formation  in  the  tumour.  For,  upon 
or  around  the  tumour,  the  seminal  tubes  or  their  remahis 
may  be  traced  outspread  in  a  thin  layer,  and  without  diffi- 
culty separable ;  and  the  substance  of  the  tumour  is  a 
distinct  mass  of  common  fibrous  tissue  with  or  without 
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imbedded  nodules  of  cartilagp,  and  witli  a  variable  number 
of  imbedded  cysts,  filled  with  pellucid  serous  or  viscid 
contents.  A  similar  condition  may  be  found,  but  is  rare,  in 
fibrous  tumours  of  the  uterus.  It  may  be  found,  also,  I 
believe,  in  fibrous  tumours  in  nerves  and  other  ports. 

In  another  set  of  cases,  we  find  one  large  cyst  existing 
alone,  or  far  predominating  over  all  the  others,  in  a  fibrous 
tum'our.  This  is  most  frequent  in  the  tumours  in  the 
nerves,*  and  in  the  uterus.  In  the  latter  organ  it  has 
peculiai*  interest,  because  the  cyst,  if  it  attain  a  great  size, 
may  be  mistaken  and  treated  for  an  ovarian  cyst.  Several 
such  cases  have  happened.  The  preparation  from  one  is  in 
the  Museum  of  the  College  (No,  2057) ;  the  history  of  which, 
sent  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  is,  that  it  is  "A  portion  of  an 
utenis,  in  which  a  very  large  encysted  tumour  had  formed. 
The  patient  had  been  t>vice  tapped,  and  the  cyst  emptied. 
The  case  was  supposed  to  be  ovarian  dropsy  during  life." 
In  another  case,  Mr.  Cfcsar  Hawkins,  suspecting  ovarian  dis- 
ease, di'ew  fifteen  pints  of  fluid  from  a  great  cyst  in  a  fibrous 
tumour  of  the  uterus. f  The  patient  died  a  long  time 
afterwards,  and  the  specimen,  which  is  in  the  Museum  of 
St.  George's  Hospital,  shows  an  enormous  fibrous  tuniom* 
in  the  side  wail  of  the  utems,  having  one  vast  cavity,  and 
in  its  solid  part  many  small  cysts. 

With  regard  to  the  Jibro-vakareous  tumour,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  two  methods   of  calcificatiou  exist  j  a  peri- 

♦  See  Smitti  on  Neuroma,  p.  6. 

t  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xixvii.  p.  1022.  This  specimen  and  others 
are  described  by  IVIr.  Prescott  llcwott  iu  the  London  Jouraal  of 
Medicine.  See,  also,  on  suppuration  in  these  cysts,  Dr.  Kobcrt  Lee, 
in  the  Med.-Chir.  Trana.  vol.  xxxiii.  Two  remarkable  cages  of  the 
same  Inud  are  related  by  Schuh  (Pseudoplasmen,  p.  165.)  h\  one 
of  them,  the  huge  cyst  in  the  uterine  tumour  produced  the  greatest 
culai'geDient  of  tho  abdomen  that  he  ever  saw. 
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phcral,  and  an  interstitial.  In  the  former,  wliich  is  the 
rartr,  an  ordinary  fibrous  tumour  is  coated  with  a  thin, 
rough,  nodtilated  layer  of  chalky  or  bone-like  substance.* 
In  th«  latter  method,  a  similar  substance  is  deposited  more 
abimdantly  throughout  the  tumour,  and  is  usually  so  ar- 
ranged, that,  by  maceration,  one  obtains  a  heavy  hm*d  mass, 
variously  knotted  and  branched  like  a  lump  of  hard  coral. 
Such  a  specimen  is  in  the  College  Museum  (No.  226) :  it 
was  found  in  a  graveyard,  and  was  sent  to  Mr.  Hmitcr  as 
au  urinary  calculus.  It  is  an  oval  coral-like  mass,  about 
five  inches  long.  On  analysis,  it  yielded  18" 044  per  cent, 
of  animal  matter,  consisting  of  gela- 
Une,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
albumen  ;  and  its  other  chief  con- 
stituents were  foioul  to  be  phos- 
phate and  carbonate  of  lime,  the 
proportion  of  carbonate  being  greater 
than  in  human  bone, 

A  similar,  but  larger,  specimen 
18  in  the  Museum  of  St.  George's 
Hospital ;  and  one  yet  larger  in 
that  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 
which  has  been  described,  witli  a 
history  full  of  interest,  by  Mr.  Ar- 
nott.J 

Now  the  change  which  ensues 
in  these  cases  is  not  ossiticatiou  ;  true  bone,  I  believe, 
is  not  formed  in  the  librous  tumours  of  the  uterus.  The 
chmigc  is  a  calcareous  degeneration,  consisting  in  an  amor- 
phous and  disorderly  deposit  of  salts  of  lime  and  other 

•  As  in  Mus.  CoU.  Surg.  No.  26/0. 

t  Calcareous  deposit  iu  a  fibrous  uterine  tumour:  copied  from 
BuMBoau. 

X  Mcdico-Chirurgical  Trmistictiona,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  199. 
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bases  in  combination  with,  or  in  the  place  of,  the  fibrous 
tissue.*  It  is  represented,  from  Dusseau's  plate,  in  the 
adjacent  figure  (fig.  11).  The  process  is  important,  as  being 
the  manifestation  of  a  loss  of  formative  power  in  the  tumour. 
The  calcifierl  fibrous  tumours  probably  never  grow,  and  are 
as  inactive  as  the  cak-ified  arteries  of  old  age.f 

With  these  degenerations  I  may  mention,  (though  it  has 
probably  more  of  the  nature  of  a  disease),  a  softening  of 
fibrous  timioiu's,  in  which,  cjuickly,  aod  apparently  in  con- 
nection with  increased  vascularity  ami  congestion,  they 
become  cedematous,  aad  then,  as  their  tissue  loosens,  be- 
come very  soft.,  or  even  diffluent,  or  else  break  up,  and 
appear  shreddy  and  flocculent.  In  this  state  the  outer  and 
less  softened  part  of  the  tumour  may  burst,  or  tliry  may 
sepai'ate  or  slough.  | 

The  most  frequent  seat  of  fibrous  tumours  is,  beyond 
all  comparison,  in  the  uterus.  Indeed,  we  may  hold  that 
the  fibrous  uterine  tumours  are  the  most  frequent  of  all 
innocent  tumours,  if  Bayle's  estimate  be  nearly  true,  that 
they  are  to  be  found  in  20  per  cent,  of  the  women  who 
die  after  35  years  of  age.  But  I  shall  not  dwell  on  the 
fibrous  tumours  in  the  uterus,  fully  described  as  they  are  by 
Dr.  Robert  Lee,  and  other  \mters  on  uterine  pathology. 
I  will  only  say,  that  such  tumours  may  occur  near,  as  well 
as  in,  the  uterus  ;  but  that,  in  respect  of  this  nearness,  they 
arc  probably  hmited  to  those  parts  in  which  fibrous  and 


•  Oil  the  appeai^ance  of  a  crystalline  form  in  the  deposits,  see 
Dus8cnu(0Ddc'rz.  van  hct  Beeaweefscl  en  van  V wbeeuingen  in  zachte 
Deeleu,  p.  SU.) 

t  A  remarkable  exemplification  ia  in  3>rr.  Arnott's  case.  In  forty 
years,  the  calcified  tumour  did  not  more  than  double  its  size. 

t  The  wliole  of  this  process  is  extremely  well  described  in  Mr, 
llumphrj-'s  Lectures  on  Surgery  ;  Leet.  xxvii.  p.  139. 
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smooth  muscular  tissue,  like  that  of  the  uterus,  extends ; 
namely,  to  such  parts  as  the  utero-rectal  and  utero-vesical 
folds,  and  the  broad  hgaments.* 

Next  to  the  uterus,  the  nerves  are  the  most  frequent  seats 
of  fibrous  tumours.  But  of  these,  while  I  can  refer  to  the 
splendid  monograph  by  Dr.  Smith,t  I  will  say  only  that, 
among  the  neuromata,  the  fibrous  tumours  reach  their 
climax  of  multiplicity,  existing  sometimes  in  every  consi- 
derable nerve  of  the  body,  and  amounting  to  1200  or  more 
in  the  same  person.  { 

So,  too,  having  in  view  only  the  general  pathology  of 
tumours,  and  not  the  study  of  their  local  relations  or  effects, 
I  will  but  briefly  mention  the  fibrous  tumours  of  bones ; 
referring  for  a  larger  account  of  these  to  Mr.  Stanley's  Trea- 
tise on  the  Diseases  of  the  Bones,  and  to  Mr.  Caesar  Hawkins's 
Lectures  on  their  Tumours.  J 

Leaving  these  instances  of  fibrous  tumours,  the  histories 
of  which  have  been  so  fully  written,  1  will  select,  for  the 
general  illustration  of  the  whole  group,  some  that  are  less 
generally  studied ;  especially  those  that  are  found  in  the 
subcutaneous  tissue,  and  deeply  seated  near  the  periosteum, 
or  other  fibrous  and  tendinous  structures. 

The  subcutaneous  fibrous  ttimours,  to  which  those  of  the 
submucous  tissue  closely  correspond,  pass,  as  1  have  already 

♦  It  appears,  indeed,  to  be  this  mixed  tissue  to  which  the  fibrous 
tumours  particularly  attach  themselves  ;  for  they  are  in  close  relation 
with  it  in  other  parts  besides  the  uterus  ;  e.  ff.,  in  the  skin  and  tho 
submucous  tissue  of  the  digestive  canal  and  other  parts. 

t  On  Neuroma:  folio.  Numerous  cases  are  also  collected  by 
Moleschott  in  the  Nederlandsch  Lancet,  Nov.  1845. 

J  M.  Lebert  has  related  a  case  (Comptes  Eendus  de  la  Soc.  de 
Biologie,  t.  i.  p.  3)  of  a  woman,  66  years  old,  who  had  several  hundreds 
of  fibrous  tumours  in  diflferent  parts  of  her  subcutaneous  tissue.  But 
these  do  not  seem  to  have  been  connected  with  nerves. 

§  Medical  (Gazette,  vols,  ixi.-ii.-v. 
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Raid  (p.  107),  within  sensible  gradations  into  the  fibro^clhilar. 
Many  may  be  fonnd  tliat  might  deserve  either  name,  just  as 
there  are  many  examples  of  natural  tissues  with  the  same 
intermediate  characters  ;  but  it  is  not  very  rare  to  find  speci- 
mens witli  all  the  distinctive  features  ascribed  to  the  fibrous 
tumours  of  the  uterus.  These  form  firm,  nearly  hard,  and 
tense,  round  or  oval  masses,  imbedded,  singly  or  nume- 
rously, in  the  subcutaneous  fat,  raising  and  thinning  the 
cutis.  They  may  here  attain  an  immense  size,  as  in  a  case 
from  the  Museum  of  Mr.  Liston.*  A  tumour,  weighing 
upwards  of  twelve  pounds,  was  removed  from  the  front  of 
a  man's  neck,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  integuments 
and  platysma  that  covered  it.  It  was  fifteen  years  in  pro- 
gress, and  has  an  aspect,  such  as,  I  think,  belongs  only  to  a 
fibrous  tumour.  Specimens,  however,  of  this  size  are  very 
rare  ;  they  are  commonly  removed  while  less  than  an  inch 
in  diameter. 

In  niicroscopic  characters  the  subcutaneous  fibrous  tu- 
mours have  the  general  properties  of  the  species,  but  they 
commonly  contain  elastic  tissue,  and  they  arc  apt,  1  think, 
to  b©  lowly  developed,  having  only  a  fibrous  appearance, 
or  even  seeming  composed  of  an  uniform  blastema,  with 
imbedded  elongated  nuclei,  like  the  material  for  the  forma- 
tion of  new  tendons  (vol.  i.  p.  186  and  269). 

A  peculiar  and  important  character  in  these  fibrous 
tumours  is,  that  though  they  may  be  completely  isolated  in 
every  other  part,  they  often  adhere  closely  to  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  cutis,  and  that,  if  in  any  degree  irritated,  they 
soon  protrude  through  it,  and  form  vascular  masses — **  fun- 
gous growths,"  as  they  are  called.  When  this  happens  they 
may  bleed  profusely,  and  in  a  manner  which,  I  believe,  is 
not  imitated  by  any  other  imiocent  tumour. 

A   woman,    52   years    old,   was   under   Mr.    Stanley's 
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care  with  a  tumour  tlmt  projected  through  the  integuments 
in  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  its  biLsc  being  imbedded 
deep  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  its  protruding  sur- 
face raw  and  ulcerated.  The  origin  of  this  tumour  was 
uncertain,  but  it  had  existed  more  than  nine  years ;  it  had 
f^own  quickly,  and  had  begun  to  protrude  within  two  and 
a  half  years.  From  its  ulcerated  surface  haniiorrhage  fre- 
quently ensued ;  and  the  patient  stated  that  at  one  time  two 
quarts  of  blond  flowed  from  it.  The  tumour  was  excised, 
and  large  vessels  that  entered  its  base  bled  freely  in  the  ope- 
ration. It  appeared  to  1)C  a  well-marked  specimen  of  a  soft 
and  lowly  developed  fibrous  tumour. 

A  similar  case  was  under  my  care  in  a  woman  27  years 
old.  The  tumour,  of  three  years'  growth,  and  protruding 
over  the  front  of  the  tibia,  was  sinularly  ulcerated,  and  used 
often  to  bleed  ;  sometimes  it  bled  largely,  and  once  as  much 

half  a  pint  of  blood  flowed  from  it.  This  also  on  re- 
moval appeared  to  be  a  fibrous  tumour. 

Tlirough  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Birkett,  I  saw  a  specimen, 
from  a  much  more  formidable  example,  of  the  same  fact.  A 
woman,  60  ycfirs  old,  had  a  large  pendulous  tumour  in  the 
front  wall  of  her  abdomen,  suspended  just  below  the  umbi- 
licus, and  reaching  half-way  to  her  knees.  Its  surface  had 
a  very  inflamed  appearance,  and  the  separation  of  a  slough 
from  its  posterior  part  gave  issue  to  such  haemorrhage  as 
proved  quickly  fatal. 

The  tumour  is  a  large,  heavy  mass,  which  wa.s  attached 
to  the  sheath  of  the  rectus.  It  is  everywhere  firm  and 
tough,  except  where  its  substance  appears  to  have  been 
broken  by  blood  issuing  from  numerous  large  vessels  that 
traverse  it.  Mr.  Birkett,  who  examined  it  soon  after  the 
patient's  death,  found  its  texture  certainly  fibrous.* 

•  This  specimen  was  sent  to  the  Museum  of  Guy*8  Hospital  by 
Mr.  Nason. 
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The  fibrous  tumours  tlmt  occur  in  or  near  accumulate 
fibrous  tissues  are  well  exemplified,  medically,  by  some  of 
tlioscofthe  dura  mater,  and,  surgically,  by  those  which  may 
be  found  at  the  tarsus  or  metatarsus  imbedded  among  the 
ligaments  and  other  deep-seated  parts.  Some  well-marked 
specimens  are  in  the  Musciun  of  the  College.  One,*  from 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Langstaff,  is  an  oval  tumour,  sLx 
inches  long,  fixed  to  the  periosteum  of  the  tarsal  bones 
and  to  the  adjacent  parts,  and  filling  the  sole  of  the  foot 
from  the  os  calcis  to  the  bases  of  the  first  phalanges.  It 
was  removed,  witli  the  foot,  from  a  nobleman,  35  years 
old,  in  whom  it  had  been  observed  gradually  increasing  for 
thirty  years.  It  has  all  tbe  general  aspects  of  the  fibrous 
tumour,  as  typified  in  those  of  the  uterus. 

A  very  similar  specimen  is  shown  in  a  tumour  grow- 
ing over  the  whole  length  of  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
metatarsus  ;t  and  with  these  may  be  mentioned  one  I 
which  has  some  historic  interest,  for  it  was  removed  from 
the  Hon.  William  Wyndham,  the  associate  and  friend  of 
Pitt,  and  Fox,  and  Burke,—  "  the  model  of  the  true  English 
gentleman."  When  he  was  60  years  old,  and  an  invalid, 
he  exerted  himself  very  actively  one  night  in  saving  from 
fire  the  library  of  a  friend.  During  his  exertions  lie  fell, 
and  struck  his  hip ;  and  from  that  injury  the  tumoiu- 
appeared  to  derive  its  origin.  It  grew  quickly,  and  in  ten 
months  it  seemed  necessary  to  remove  it.  Mr.  Wyndham 
submitted  to  the  operation,  his  biographer  says,  '*  with 
neither  hope  nor  fear  •/'  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe 
so  briefly  a  more  unfavourable  state  of  mind.  The  opera- 
tion was  performed  by   Mr.  Lynn.     The  tumour  was  at- 

•  No.  220.     The  other  half  of  the  same  is  in  the  Museum  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Series  xxxv.  No.  9. 
t  Mu8.  Coll.  Surg.,  219. 
t  Mus,  Coll.  Surg.,  218. 
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tached  to  the  capsule  of  the  hip,  and  was  with  difficulty 
aoved.  At  first  all  went  well;  but  then,  it  is  said, 
symptomatic  fever  came  on,  and  death  occurred  on  the 
lOth  day.  The  tumour  was,  by  Mr.  A\ynd ham's  request, 
pkced  in  the  Museum  of  this  College ;  and  I  have  had  it 
sketched  because  it  might  be  signalised  as  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  examples  of 
iU  kind.  l'^«- 1^-^ 

I  might  add  several  to 
tbese  cases,  but  these 
may  suffice  for  illustra- 
tions of  the  filirous  tu- 
mours connected  with  the 
deep-seated  fibrous  tissues. 
All  the  specimens  that  I 
have  seen  have  presented 
the  strong  white  bands 
intersecting  a  greyish  or 
dull  white  basis-substance, 
the  characteristic  firmness, 
heaviness,  and  tension  ; 
all,  in  microscopic  exami- 
nation, have  shown  the 
tough  fibrous  structure  or 
appearance  ;  all  have  yielded  gelatine  in  boiling. 

The  favourite  seats  of  the  fibrous  tumours  of  bone  and 
periosteum  are  about  the  jaws ;  on  other  bones  they  are 
very  rare.  The  College-Museum  is,  I  suppose,  eminently 
rich  in  fibrous  tumours  connected  with  the  jaws,  containing 
as  it  does  the  chief  of  those  that  were  removed  by  Mr. 

•  Fig.  13.  Section  of  a  deep-seated  fibrous  tumour ;  from  the  case 
deaeribed  in  the  text.     Katuml  size. 
II.  L 
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Listen  ;  0  series  illustrative  at  once  of  his  adrairable  dexte- 
rity, and  of  his  sound  knowledge  of  pathology. 

These  tumours  of  the  jaws  may,  to  both  touch  and 
sight,  present  the  ordinary  characters  of  the  tibrous  tu- 
mours, as  already  described.  They  usually  ap[)roach  the 
round  or  oval  shape,  but  arc  generally  knobbed,  or  super- 
ticially  lobcd,  or  botryoidal,  as  some  have  called  them. 
They  are  tirm,  dense,  and  heavy.  On  section,  however, 
the  majority  of  theui,  I  think,  are  more  uniform  tlian  the 
fibrous  tumours  of  other  parts.     They  are  generally  almost 


Fio.  14.0 


I 


B 


uniformly  white,  and  scarcely  intersected  by  any  distinct 
fibrous  bands,  except  such  as  may  divide  tliera  into  lobes. 
Many  of  them  also  present,  in  their  interior,  minute  spicula 
of  compact,  white,  bony  textiure. 

As  to  situation  and  connection,  the  fibrous  tumours  of 


[ict    ^ 


•  Fig.  14,  A.  Fibroua  tiiniour  witliin  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw, 
disparting  and  oxtending  its  walls,  u.  A  t<imilar  tumour  outgrowing 
upon  the  lower  jaw.  Both  are  represented  in  section,  one  liali'ofthe 
natural  size,  from  speciuieuM  at  St.  Bartholomew's.  Both  consisted 
of  perfect  and  unmixed  fibroua  tissue. 
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the  jaws  may  be  fountl  isolated  and  circumscribed,  growing 
within  the  jaw,  divorcing  and  expanding  its  walls,  and 
capable  of  enucleation*  (Fig.  14  a)  ;  but,  in  a  large  number 
of  these  tumours,  the  periosteum,  with  or  without  the  bone 
itself,  is  involved  or  included  in  the  outgrowing  mass  (Fig. 
14  B).  The  diflerence  is  illustrated  by  the  sketches  (Fig.  14). 
In  the  case  of  the  upper  jaw,  either  the  periosteum,  or  the 
fibro-mucou3  membrane  of  the  antrum  or  nasal  walls,  or 
both  of  these,  may  be  included  in  such  a  tumour. '  In  all  cases 
the  tumour  lies  close  upon  the  bone,  and  cannot  be  cleanly 
or  without  damage  to  it  separated,  except  on  the  outer  sur- 
face :  commonly,  indeed,  bony  growths  extend  from  the 
involved  bone  into  the  tumour ;  and  sometimes  the  greater 
part  of  the  bone  is  as  if  broken-up  in  the  substance  of  the 
tumour. 

In  all  these  characters  of  connection,  the  fibrous  tumours 
on  the  exterior  of  the  jaws  and  about  other  bones  resemble 
outgrowths  :  they  are  ns  if  some  limited  portion  of  the 
periosteum  were  grown  into  a  tumour  overlying  or  sur- 
rounding the  bone.  The  character  of  outgrowth  is  indeed 
generally  recognized  in  the  epulis,  or  tumour  of  tlic  gums 
and  alveoli ;  but  I  believe  Mr.  Hawkins  is  tjuitc  right  in 
the  view  which  he  has  expressed,  that  the  fibrous  cpuhs 
should  be  regarded  as  a  tumour  growing,  like  most  of  the 
other  fibrous  tumours,  from  the  bone  and  periosteum,  and 
continuous  with   them.t     That  it  is  prominent  and  lobcd 


•  For  such  oases  see  the  Museums  of  the  College  and  of  8t.  Bartho* 
lomcw'e  and  Guy's  Hospitals  ;  Stauley,  Illustrations,  pi.  10,  iig.  8; 
Ward,  Proc.  of  the  Pathol.  Soc.  Nov.  16,  184(3. 

t  I  say  fihron*  epulis,  because  g^o^^'ths  may  be  found  resembling 
common  epulis  in  many  characters,  yet  diftering  in  some,  and  espe- 
cially in  microscopic  structure.  M.  Lebert  classes  epiilis  with  iibro- 
plastic  tumours,  and  I  shall  refer  m  the  next  lecture  to  specimens 
presenting  the  structure  to  which  he  gives  that  name ;  but  more  of 
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is  because  it  grows  into  the  open  cavity  of  the  mouth  ;  and 
it  resembles  gum  only  because  it  carries  with  it  or  involves 
the  natiu^  substance  of  the  gum. 

I  will  refer  to  but  one  more  set  of  cases  of  fibrous 
tumoiu^ ;  those,  namely,  that  occur  in  the  lobules  of  the 
ears.  These  are,  indeed,  trivial  things  in  comparison  with 
the  tumours  of  the  jaws,  yet  they  have  points  of  interest,  in 
that  they  grow  after  injuries,  and  are  very  apt  to  recur  after 
removal.  They  are  penalties  attached  to  the  barbarism  of 
ear-rings.  Shortly  after  the  lobules  of  the  cius  have  been 
pierced,  it  sometimes  happens  that  considerable  pain  and 
Bwelhng  supen'ene.  These  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  a 
more  defined  swelling  in  the  track  of  the  punctiu-e ;  and 
this  swelhng  presently  bccouies  a  well-marked  fibrous 
timiour  in  the  lobule  of  the  ear.  There  may  be.  perhaps, 
some  doubt  whether  the  gi'owth  be  a  proper  tumour  or  a 
cheloid  growth  of  the  cicatrk-tissue  formed  in  the  track  of 
the  wound ;  but  it  has  the  aspect  of  a  distinct  fibrous 
tumoiu',  and  the  skin  appears  unaffected. 

In  one  case,  of  which  the  specimens  were  presented  to 
the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital*  by  Mr.  Hol- 
bcrton,  a  tumour,  such  as  I  have  described,  formed  in  the 
lobule  of  each  ear  of  a  young  w^oman,  a  few  months  after 
they  were  pierced  for  ear-rings.      Both  the  lobides  were 

those  wliioh  1  liaTC  examined  were  of  a  purely  fibrous  texture.  Tlie  dif- 
ference nmy  be  innportant  in  surgery ;  for  there  is  always  uncertainty 
about  the  operatioBs  for  epulis  ;  perhaps  because  among  the  firm  lobed 
outgrowths  trom  the  gums  and  jaws,  to  all  of  which  the  same  naino 
is  applied,  there  are  two  or  more  kinds  of  tumours,  with  as  majiy 
different  properties.  The  lecture  of  Mr,  Hawkins  (Medical  Gazette, 
vol.  xxivii.  p.  1022)  is  the  best  study  on  the  subject  of  epulis.  Mr. 
Birkett  tells  me  he  hm  found  the  glands  of  the  gunj  much  developed 
in  some  instances  of  tunioura  thus  named. 
*  Ser.  XXIV.  No.  24. 
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cut-off  with  the  tumours  ;  but,  in  or  beneath  one  of  the 
cicatrices,  a  similar  tumour  formed  shortly  afterwards. 
This  was  excised  ;  and  in  the  ten  years  that  have  since 
elapsed  there  has  been  no  return  of  the  disease. 

In  another  case,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Barrow, 
two  such  tumours  formed  in  the  same  ear  after  puncture. 
One  of  these  was  cut  away,  the  other  wjis  left  :  a  third 
grew,  and  the  excision  of  the  whok^  lobule  was  necessary 
for  the  complete  extirpation  of  the  disease. 

Similar  cases  are  recorded  by  Bruch,*  Venzetta,!  and 
others;  but  the  histories  of  the  cases  are  so  like  these 
that  I  need  not  detail  thcni. 


I 


Among  tumours  so  diverse  in  their  seats  and  relations 
as  the  fibrous  tumours,  there  are  perhaps  few  things  re* 
lating  to  their  life  that  can  be  stated  as  generally  true. 

In  the  utenis  mtmy  may  exist  at  the  same  time :  the 
whole  wall  of  an  uterus  may  be  crammed  with  them, 
while  others  project  from  it  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  As 
Walter  and  others  have  observed,  when  a  fibrous  tumour 
tills  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  or  projects  from  it  into  the 
vagina,  it  is  not  usual  for  another  to  be  found  in  the  walls. 

Lch  cases  do  indeed  occur,  but  they  are  comparatively 
rare.  It  is  yet  nuich  more  rare  for  fibrous  tumours  to  be 
found  in  any  other  part  at  the  same  time  as  in  the  uterus. 
I  find  but  one  such  case  recorded ;  a  case  by  Dr.  Suther- 
land,! in  which,  with  several  fibrous  tumours  in  the  uterus, 
one  was  found  in  the  groin  of  a  lunatic  42  yeai*s  old. 
But  such  a  case  is  a  most  rare  exception  to  the  rule ;  or, 
indeed,  may  be  uiore  like  an  example  of  the  rule,  if  the 


•  Die  Diagnose  der  bosartigen  Goschwiilste,  p,  208. 

t  Annalea  do  Cliirurpic,  Jwillet  1844. 

X  Proceedings  of  the  Pathological  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  87. 
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tiimoiir  were  connected  with  the  round  ligament,  and  the 
tissue  tlierein  continuous  with  the  uterus. 

In  the  nerves,  as  in  the  uterus,  a  nmltiplicity  of  fibrous 
tumoura  may  be  found ;  but,  so  fiir  as  I  know,  the  rule  of 
singleness  generally  prevails  in  every  other  part  liable  to 
be  their  seat. 

The  development  of  fibrous  tunioiu^  is  usually,  I  believe, 
through  nucleated  blastema. 

Their  growth  is  generally  slow  and  pninless.  It  is  often 
very  slow,  so  that  tumours  of  thirty  or  more  years'  stand- 
ing are  found  still  far  short  of  the  enormous  dimensions 
of  some  of  the  last  species.  But  no  general  rule  can  be 
made  on  this  point,  especially  since  the  rate  of  growth  is 
influenced  by  the  resistance  offered  by  the  more  or  less 
yielding  parts  around. 

The  extent  of  growth  appears  unlimit'ed ;  and  among 
the  fibrous  tumours  are  the  heaviest  yet  known.  They 
have  weighed  fifty,  sixty,  and  seventy  pounds.  The  tumour 
that  induced  Walter  to  write  his  admirable  essay*  weighcH^l 
seventy-one  pounds.  He  refers,  also,  to  one  of  seventy-foiu* 
pounds,  and  to  one  described  in  an  American  journal  as 
having  been  estimated  at  one  hundred  pounds;  but  he 
asks  of  this,  perhaps  impertinently,  whether  it  were  weighed 
also  (al)cr  auch  gcwogen  ?). 

In  relation  to  the  degeneration  and  diseases  of  fibrous 
tumom^,  I  need  add  nothing  to  what  has  been  said  con- 
cerning the  formation  of  cysts,  the  calcification,  and  the 
process  of  softening  or  disintegration. 

And  respecting  their  nature,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
in  general,  they  are  completely  innocent.  Yet  there  seem 
to  be  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  for,  occasionally,  tumours 
are  found  in  which    both  general   and  microscopic  cha- 


Ueber  fibrose  Kdrper  der  Gebarmutt«r.     Dorpufc,  4to.  1842. 
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meters  exactly  reseui))lc,  I  believe,  the  ordinary  fibrous 
timiours  already  dcscribccl,  but  which  difiVr  from  thciii  iu  that 
they  recur  once  or  more  after  removal,  and  form  not  only 
in  their  first  locality,  but  in  internal  pai'ts  remote  from  it. 
To  these,  till  their  characters  are  more  perfectly  known,  I 
would  give  the  name  of  Malignant  Fiiuious  Tumours. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  these  occurred  in  a  poor  widow 
who  wa^  under  my  care  twelve  years  ago.  She  was  47 
years  old,  and  had  been  crippled  with  acute  rheuniatiam 
for  ten  years  before  she  found  a  small  moveable  tumour 
in  her  right  breast.  This  had  increased  slowly  till  seven 
weeks  before  I  saw  her,  when,  having  been  struck,  it 
Iwjgan  to  grow  very  rapidly,  and  became  the  seat  and 
centre  of  severe  pain.  It  increased  to  between  two  and 
three  inches  in  diameter,  was  nearly  spherical,  very  firm, 
tense,  and  painful, — even  extremely  painful.  1  sujiposed 
it  to  be  a  large  hard  cancer,  and  removed  the  whole  breast. 
I  found  the  tumour  completely  separable  from  the  mam- 
mar)'  gland,  \vliich  was  pushed  aside  by  it,  but  was  healthy  : 
the  cut  siu'face  could  not,  1  think,  have  been  distinguished 
from  that  of  an  ordinaiy  fibrous  tumour  of  the  uterus, 
with  undulated  white  bands,  except  in  that  part  of  it  had 
a  sufl'used  pur[)lish  tinge.*  The  whole  substance  of  the 
tugiour  had  tlie  same  characters ;  and  in  uiicrosco]nc  exa- 
mination, often  and  lately  repeated,  I  could  find  nothing 
but  tough,  compact,  well-formed  fibrous  tissue,  with  im- 
bedded elongated  nuclei.  On  boiling,  gelatine  was  freely 
yielded.  In  short,  I  believe  it  would  be  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish, by  any  means  but  the  liistoiy,  this  tumour  from 
a  common  unmixed  fibrous  tumour  of  the  jaw  or  subcu- 
taneous tissue. 


♦  One  Bcction  of  it  is  in  the  ^liiscura  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  Scr. 
Mxiv.  No.  24i ;  another  in  the  CoUege-Musenni,  No.  223. 
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Three  months  after  the  operation  a  tumoiir  appeared 
under  the  scar.  It  grew  very  quickly,  and  felt  just  like 
the  former  tumour.  After  two  months  the  thin  se^ir  began 
to  ulcerate,  and  the  integuments  ai'ound  sloughed;  and 
shortly  the  whole  of  this  tumour  was  scpai'atcd  by  slough- 
ing, and  was  removed  entire.  This  also  had  and,  in  the 
Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  still  retains  every  character 
of  the  common  fibrous  tumour. 

After  the  separation  of  this  second  tumour,  a  huge  cavity 
remained,  with  sloughing  walls  ;  then,  as  the  sloughs  cleared 
away,  hard  knots,  like  those  of  a  cancerous  ulcer,  grew  up 
from  the  walls,  and  the  disease  assumed  all  the  characters 
of  a  vast  and  deep  hard  cancerous  sore.  In  two  months 
she  died.  I  found  the  ulcer  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter :  its 
walls  were  formed  of  a  thick  nodulated  layer  of  hard, 
\vhitish,  vascular  substance,  like  the  firmest  kinds  of  me- 
dullary cancer.  Both  lungs  contained  between  twenty  and 
thirty  small  masses  of  similar  substance  inibcdded  or  infil- 
trated in  theu'  tissue  ;*  and  this  substance  I  have  recently 
again  examined,  and  found  to  be  a  complete  fibrous  tissue, 
like  that  of  the  first  tumour  removed.  I  found  no  similar 
disease  elsewhere. 

All  the  characteristic  features  of  malignant  disease  were 
thus  superadded  to  the  growth  of  a  tumour  which  appeared 
to  be,  in  every  stractural  character,  identical  with  the 
common  innocent  fibrous  tumour.  Nearly  the  same  events 
were  observed  in  the  following  case: — In  1835,  a  man 
was  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  nnder  the  care  of  Mr. 
Earle,  with  a  large  spheroidal  tumour,  lying  by  the  base  of 
his  scapula,  and  extending  beneath  it.  It  was  removed ; 
and  I  remember  that  it  was  easily  enucleated  from  the 
adjacent  parts,  and   was   called  *'  albuoiinous   sarcoma  ;" 


♦  Mus.  St.  Bartholomew's,  Ser.  xiv.  No.  43  j  Mus.  Coll.  Surg,,  224. 
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but  it  was  not  preserved.  About  a  year  afterwards  the  man 
returned  with  a  yet  larger  tumour  in  the  same  situation. 
Mr.  Skey  removed  this,  together  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
scapula,  to  both  surfaces  of  which  it  was  closely  united. 
The  wound  was  scarcely  healed,  when  another  tumour 
appeared,  and  increased  rapidly.  With  tbis  the  patient 
died,  and  growths  of  similar  sub- 
stance, white,  very  timi,  and  nodu- 
lated, were  found  beneath  that  part 
of  the  pleiu^  which  corresponded 
with  the  growth  on  the  exterior  of 
the  chest.  I  state  these  particulars 
from  memory;  but  I  have  found, 
from  repeated  recent  examinations, 
that  the  tumour  removed  by  Mr. 
Skey  is  of  fil irons  texture,  resem- 
bling the  common  fibrous  tnmours 
both  in  general  and  in  microscopic 
characters,  and,  like  them,  yielding 
gelatine  when  boiled,  f  It  is  lobed, 
with  partitions  of  tibro-ceilular  tissue, 
and  its  several  lobes  are  intersected 
with  obscmre  opaque  white  fibres  :  it 
is  tough,  compact,  and  lieavy,  and 
tears  with  an  obscure  fibrous  grain.  It  is  easily  dissected  for 
the  microscupe,  tearing  into  fasciculi,  and  appears  com- 
posed wholly  of  closely-placed  and  nearly  parallel  undu- 
lating filaments.  A  few  shi-ivelled  nuclei  appeiur  among 
the  fibres,  but  no  cells  are  distinguishable.  Its  struc- 
ture is  represented  in  Fig.  15. 

To  these  cases  I  may  add,  though  it  be  an  imperfect  one, 

•  Pig.  16,  tissue  of  a  mab'gnant  fibroua  tumour  of  the  scapula : 
doacribed  above.    Magniiicpd  about  400  times. 

t  It  is  iu  tlio  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  Scries  xxiv.  No.  51 « 
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that  of  a  woman  from  whose  back  Mr.  LawTciicc  removed 
a  large,  well-marked  fibrous  tumour,  which  had  grown 
nine  months  after  one  of  the  same  appearance  had  been 
removed  from  the  same  part.*  Before  removal,  this  was 
judged  by  all  who  saw  it  to  be  malignant  j  but  it  presented 
a  genuine  fibrous  structure,  and  could  not,  I  think,  be  dis- 
tinguished from  an  ordinary  fibrous  tumour. 

Such  are  the  cases  which  make  me  believe  that  tumours 
occur,  rcseml>ling  in  all  respects  of  structure  and  chemical 
composition  the  fibrous  tumours  of  the  uterus  (excepting 
their  muscidar  fibres),  or  of  the  bones  or  subcutaneous 
tissue,  yet  diflering  from  these  in  that  they  pursue  a  course 
like  that  of  cancers,  recurring  after  removal,  growing  at  the 
same  time  in  internal  organs,  tending  to  sloughing  or  nice- 
ration,  and  in  the  latter  process  involving  adjacent  struc- 
tures. 1  have  related  only  cases  in  which  the  fibrous  struc- 
ture was  proved  by  microscopic  examination ;  but  I  have 
little  doubt  that  others  might  be  added  from  cases  of  tu- 
mours of  the  jaws  and  other  bones,  which  have  been 
believed,  from  their  general  appearance,  to  be  fibrous,  yet 
have  pursued  a  malignant  course.  1  will  only  add  that 
these  are  not  such  growths  as  those  which  Miiller  and  others 
have  named  Carcinoma  fibrosum,  nnd  of  which,  I  believe, 
that  tlu'y  arc  always  infihrations  in  the  substance  of  the 
aflected  organs,  that  they  generally  include  cancer-cells  with 
their  fibrous  tissue,  and  that  they  have  in  this  tissue  such 
hardness,  stifiness,  and  other  peculiarities  of  stnicture,  as 
make  it  easily  distinguishable  from  the  normal  fibrous  tissue 
and  its  imitation  in  the  fibrous  tumours. 


♦  MuB.  St.  Bartholomew's,  Ser.  xxxv.  52» 
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LECTURE  VI. 

RECURRING  FIBROID  AND  FIBRO- NUCLEATED  TUMOURS. 

The  two  groups  of  tumours,  of  which  I  propose  to  speak  in 
this  lecture,  have  perhaps  no  near  affinity  to  the  fibrous 
tumours  last  described ;  yet  they  resemble  them  in  general 
aspect ;  they  have,  till  within  the  last  few  years,  been  con- 
founded with  them ;  and  their  component  structures  resem- 
ble those  that  are  rudimental  of  the  fibrous  tissue.  There 
will,  therefore,  be  some  practical  advantage  in  making  the 
real  contrast  between  them  appear,  by  proximity,  more 
striking. 

I  have  proposed  the  name  "  Recurring  Fibroid  Tu- 
mour" for  a  group  of  which  the  chief  characteristics  are 
that  their  general  aspect  very  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
common  fibrous  tumours ;  their  microscopic  structure  con- 
sists of  corpuscles  caudate  and  elongated,  as  if  developing 
into  fibres ;  and  the  most  striking  feature  in  their  history  is 
their  proneness  to  return  after  removal. 

A  brief  account  of  some  cases  of  this  tumour  may  best 
illustrate  it. 

The  first  I  saw  was  from  a  gentleman,  60  years  old, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Stanley.  In  1840  a  tumour  was 
removed  by  Mr.  Cockle  from  the  upper  and  outer  part  of 
his  leg.  It  lay  close  to  the  tibia,  was  as  large  as  a  filbert, 
and  was  considered  fibrous.  Some  months  afterwards  ano- 
ther tumour  was  found  in  the  same  place,  and,  when  as 
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Im-gc  as  a  walnut,  was  removed  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  the 
London  Hospital,  wbo  considered  it  "  decidedly  fibrous." 
Ill  October,  1847,  Mr.  Stanley  removed  from  the  same 
place  a  third  tiimom' ;  and  this  I  examined  minutely.  It 
had  the  shape,  and  nearly  the  size,  of  a  patella ;  and  the 
note  that  I  made  of  its  gcneml  appeai'ance  was,  that  it  was 
•*  very  like  those  fibrous  tumours  which  are  whitest,  most 
houiogerieous,  and  least  fasciculate  and  glistening ;"  and 
that  **  without  the  microscope  I  should  certainly  have  called 
it  a  fibrous  tumour." 

The  microscopic  examination,   however,  showed  peculiar 
structures  (Fig.  1(5).     The  tumour  was  composed   almost 

Fio.  16.» 


entirely  of  very  narrow,  elongated,  caudate,  and  oat-shaped 
nucleated  cells,  many  of  which  had  long  and  subdivided 
terminal  processes.  Their  contents  were  dimly  shaded; 
and  in  many  instances  the  nuclei  ai)pearcd  to  swell  out  the 
body  of  the  cell,  as  in  the  most  elongated  granulation-cells. 
With  these  cells  were  scattered  free  nuclei,  and  gnimous  or 
granular  matter,  such  as  might  have  been  derived  from 
disintegrated  cells.  Vciy  little  filamentous  tissue  was  con- 
tained in  any  part  of  the  tumour. 

Now,  in  the  extii'pation  of  the  third  tumour,  the  parts 


•  Fig.   16,   microscopic  elemeots  of  a  recurring  fibroid  tuuKuir 
described  above.     JLigiiified  about  100  times. 
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around  it  were  very  freely  removed,  the  periosteum  was 
scraped  from  the  tibia,  and  every  assurance  seemed  to  exist 
that  the  whole  disease  was  cleared  away.  But,  iu  June 
1S48,  two  small  tumours  appeared  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  just  below  the  seats  of  the  former  operations.  These 
also  were  removed,  and  these  had  the  same  fibrous  appear- 
ance, and  the  same  minute  texture,  as  the  preceding.  Some 
months  only  elapsed  before  in  the  same  place  another  tu- 
mom'  grew ;  i  e.  a  sixth  tumom*.  The  patient,  despairing 
of  remedy  by  operations,  allowed  this  to  grow  tOl  No- 
vember 1850,  by  which  time  it  had  acquired  a  diameter  of 
between  four  and  live  inches,  and  protruded  as  a  large  soft 
fungoid  mass  from  the  front  of  the  leg.  Two  profuse 
haemorrhages  occurred  from  it,  and  made  him  earnestly 
beg  that  his  limb  might  be  removed  to  relieve  him  from 
the  extreme  misery  of  his  disease.  The  amputation  was 
performed,  and  he  died  iu  a  few  days. 

The  tumour*  appeared  confused  with  the  thin  skin 
per  it.  It  rested  below  on  the  muscles  of  the  leg,  but 
'  was  not  mixed  with  thcni  except  at  a  scar  from  the  former 
operations.  The  tumour  was  milk-white,  soft,  and  brain- 
like,  except  where  discoloured  by  cfiused  blood,  and  in 
the  exposed  parts  was  soft,  pulpy,  and  grumous.  One 
would  certainly,  judging  by  its  general  aspect,  have 
called  this  a  brain-like  medulkiry  cancer ;  and  yet  it  had 
essentially  the  same  microscopic  characters  as  the  tumours 
I  first  examined  from  the  same  patient :  only,  the  narrow, 
elongated,  caudate  cells  were  very  generally  filled  with 
minute  shining  molecules,  as  if  from  fatty  degeneratiou 
connected  with  the  protrusion  and  partial  sloughing  of  the 
mass.  Unfortunately  no  examination  of  the  body  was 
made  after  death,  and  it  could  only  be  guessed,  from  the 


•  In  thL*   Muaeiun  of  St.  Bariholoraow's. 
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absence  of  emaciation,  and  of  all  other  indication  of  general 
loss  of  health,  that  no  similar  disease  existed  in  internal 
organs. 

In  another  case  of  the  same  kind,  I  assisted  Mr.  Stanley, 
in  May  1848,  in  the  removal  of  a  tumour  from  the  shoulder 
of  a  gentleman  28  years  old.  It  had  been  growing  under 
the  deltoid  for  six  ninnths,  was  loosely  connected  with  the 
aiirronnding  parts,  and  was  about  three  inches  in  diameter. 
It  had  the  general  aspect  of  a  common  fibrous  tumour : 
firm,  tough,  white,  traversed  with  irregular  bands.  It  was 
easily  and  completely  removed,  but  was  not  examined  with 
the  microscope.  The  wound  of  the  operation  healed  well ; 
but,  two  months  afterwards,  a  second  tumour  appeared 
under  the  cicatiix.  This  was  removed  with  some  of  the 
adjacent  muscles,  and  other  tissues.  It  w-as  like  the  first, 
only  less  tough,  and  more  lobed,  and  elastic  ;  but  under 
the  tnicroscoj>e,  instead  of  appearing  fibrous,  it  was  found 
to  be  composed  almost  entirely  of  elongated  and  caudate 
nucleated  cells,  very  like  those  described  in  the  last  case, 
and  mixed  with  free  nuclei,  and  granular  matter. 

In  ^larch  1849,  a  third  tumour  was  removed  from  the 
same  part,  which  had  been  noticed  two  months,  and  again 
presented  the  same  character ;  it  was  indeed  greyer,  and 
less  firm,  and  more  shining  and  succulent  on  its  cut  sur- 
faces, but  the  dillcrcnces  to  the  naked  eye  were  not  great, 
and  the  ujicroscopic  structure  was  the  very  same  as  in  the 
former  instance. 

In  October  I84U,  another  tumour  had  formed,  and  after 
it  had  resisted  various  methods  of  treatment,  Mr.  Stanley 
removed  it,  by  a  fourth  operation,  in  December.  This  had 
again  the  same  character. 

In  the  course  of  1850,  a  fifth  tumour  appeared  in  the 
same  part,  and  this,  after  growing  slowly  for  an  uncertain 
time,  ceased  to  increase,  and  has  now  been  for  a  long  time 
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tionary,  without  in  nny  way  interfering  with  the  pa- 
tient's health.  He  is  pursuing  an  active  occupation,  and, 
but  for  the  tumour,  might  be  thought  a  healthy  man. 

Ih  a  third  case,  Mr.  Syine  removed,  in  1830,  a  tumour 
which,  without  any  known  cause,  had  been  growing  for  a 
year,  over  the  anterior  part  of  the  first  right  rib  of  a  gen- 
tleman 4S  years  old.  Two  years  after  the  operation, 
another  turaonr  appeared  in  or  near  the  same  part,  and 
was  removed,  by  Mr.  Syme,  in  1843,  A  thii*d  was  re- 
moved by  him  in  1847;  and  a  fourth  in  1849.  After 
another  distinct  interval  of  apparent  he^alth,  a  fifth  tumour 
appeared,  and  grew  qnickly,  and  was  removed  by  tlie  same 
gentleman  in  1851.  In  one  of  these,  an  account  of  which 
was  published  by  Mr.  Syme,  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett  found 
microscopic  structures  similar  to  those  of  the  fibro- plastic 
tumours  of  Lebert  ;*  similar,  therefore,  1  have  no  doubt,  to 
those  described  above.  The  patient  recovered  from  the 
last  operation,  as  from  all  the  previous  ones,  quickly  and 
favourably  ;  but  the  wound  had  scarcely  healed  when  two 
more  tumours  appeared  beneath  tlic  scar,  like  the  preceding 
ones,  except  in  that  they  grew  more  rapidly. 

One  of  these  tumours  was  so  finuly  fixed  at  the  clavicle 
that  no  further  operation  could  be  recommended.  In  six 
months*  growth  the  tumours,  at  first  distinct,  had  formed  a 
single  mass,  dcc[)ly  lobcd,  of  oval  form,  measuring  a  foot  in 
one  direction,  and  about  ten  inches  in  the  other.  It 
covered,  and  felt  as  if  tightly  fixed  to,  the  middle  half  of 
the  clavicle,  and  thence  extended  downwards  over  the  chest, 
and  outwards  towards  the  axilla.    It  felt  heavy,  firm,  tense, 


•  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Scionre,  vol.  x.  p.  1J>4.  Probably 
this  refers  to  the  elon(^}it(  d  cells  alone.  1  have  not,  in  any  of  these 
tumours,  found  the  large  uiany-iiuflented  cellH  which  occur  in  moat 
of  the  tumonrs  named  Hbro-plostic  by  M.  Lebert. 
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and  elastic.     The  skin,  thinly  stretched  over  it,  nnd  by  its 
tension  appearing  as  if  adherent,  was  generally  florid,  but 
in  some  parts  livid,  and  over  the  most  prominent  lobes  ulce- 
rated ;  but  the  principal   ulcers  were  superficial,  covered 
with  healthy-lookiug  granulations,   discharging  thick  pus, 
having  no  cancerous  or  other  specific  character  :  only  one 
of  them  liad  a  thin   slough.     Such  were  the  characters  of 
the  disease  when  I  saw  it  in  February  1S52  ;  and  it  was 
verj'  striking,  as  evincing  one  of  the  contrasts  between  this 
form  of  tumour  and  any  rapidly -growing  ulcerated  cancer, 
that  the  patient's  general  health  was  scarcely  affected,     lie 
was  still  a  tlorid  sturdy  man  ;  and  he  fed,  slept,  talked,  and 
moved  about  as  a  man  iii  health  might  do.     He  suflered 
scarcely  any  pain  ;  but,  within  the  last  month,  the  ulcerated 
surface  of  the  tumour  had  bled  severely.     The  tumour  was 
now   submitted  to  compression,  with  Dr.    Neil   Arnott's 
apparatus ;  and   with   some   advantage,    inasuuich   as   its 
growth  was  retarded,  and  the  haemorrhage  was  prevented, 
so  long  as  the  pressure  was  maintained.     Twice,  howeven 
on  the  instant  of  removing  the  apparatus,  I  saw  arteries,  as 
large  as  the  radial,  throw  blood  in  a  jet  far  from  the  trunk. 
The  bleeding  was  in  this  respect  such  as  I  have  never  seen 
from  the  proper  vessels  of  any  other  tumour,  and  was  like 
that  described  as  occurring  in  the  first  of  these  cases. 

It  would  be  useless  to  tel!,  at  any  length,  the  later  his- 
tory of  this  case.  The  tumour  increased  constantly  to  the 
time  of  the  patient's  death  in  July  1S52  ;  but,  in  the  last 
two  months,  several  small  portions  of  it  sloughed  away,  and 
it  gradually  shifted  lower  down  on  the  chest,  leaving  the 
clavicular  region,  so  that  at  the  time  of  death  it  lay  move- 
able on  the  muscles,  and  could  be  removed,  **  as  a  common 
fatty  tumom*  might  be,"  without  dividing  any  important 
part :  death  seemed  due  to  mere  exhaustion,  consequent 
OD  the  discharge  from  the  tumour,  and  the  pain  to  which,  as 
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it  extended  further  into  the  axilla,  it  gave  rise.  Dr.  Ross, 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  an  account  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  case,  could  find  no  indication  of  disease  in  any  in- 
ternal organ.  Only  the  tumour  was  allowed  to  be  examined 
after  death ;  and  Dr.  Ross  wrote  to  me  of  it,  in  addition 
to  the  account  of  the  absence  of  any  deep  connection  or  infil- 
tration of  adjacent  tissues,  that  "  its  texture  was  pretty  hard, 
like  that  of  a  fibrous  tumour,  but  not  nearly  so  dense 
or  crisp  as  scin'hus.  It  scarcely  gave  out  any  blood  on 
being  cut  into ;  but  here  and  there  was  to  be  seen,  on  the 
surface  of  a  section,  the  open  mouth  of  a  vessel,  just  as  in 
a  section  of  Hver.  All  the  textures  behind,  forming  the 
bed  of  the  tumour,  appeared  quite  healthy." 

Fig.  17.* 


A  portion  of  the  tumour,  kindly  sent  to  me  by  Pr. 
Ross,  was,  after  having  lain  in  spirit,  milk-white,  firm, 
elastic,  of  very  close  texture,  breaking  and  tearing  with  a 
coarse  fibrous  grain.  It  had,  most  nearly,  the  aspect  of  a 
very  firm  fihro-cellular  tumour  altered  by  spirit.  When 
scraped  it  yielded  little  or  no  fluid,  but  white  shreds,  in 
which,  together  with  much  that  looked  like  withered  tissue 
or  debris,  there  were  abundant  slender  awn-shaped  cor- 
puscles, such  as  are  sketched  in  Fig    17.     They  looked 

*  Fig.  17,  microscopic  stnicturos  of  the  recurring  fibroid  tumour 
described  above.     Magnified  450  times. 
II.  M 
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dry  and  shrivelled,  containirig  no  distinct  nuclei,  but  mi- 
nute shining  particles,  as  if  themselves  were  outgrown 
nuclei.  With  these,  also,  were  numerous  broader  ftnd 
shorter  corpuscles,  of  the  same  general  aspect,  but  enclos- 
ing oval  nuclei ;  and  yet  more  numerous  smaller  bodies, 
like  shrivelled,  oval,  elongated,  free  nuclei,  dotted,  and  con- 
taining miuutc  shining  particles.  The  whole  mass  appeared 
made-up  of  corpuscles  of  these  various  shapes,  irregularly 
or  lineally  imbedded  in  a  substance  tliat  was  nearly  struc- 
tureless or  imperfectly  fibrillatcd.  Only  in  a  few  places, 
perhaps  in  the  partitions  of  the  lobes,  there  was  a  very  small 
quantity  of  fine  fibro-cellidar  tissue. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  case  was  essen- 
tially of  the  same  kind  as  the  former  two  ;  and  the  con- 
stancy of  their  peculiarities  in  both  history  and  structure 
appears  sufficient  to  justify  the  placing  them  in  a  separate 
group  and  under  a  scpai-atc  title.  But  these  arc  not  the 
only  cases  to  be  cited. 

Pr<jf.  Gluge  has  given  a  good  general  account  of  the 
history  of  such  tumoui-s  as  these,  as  examples  of  the  forms 
transitional  to  cancer.  He  names  tht'm  "  olbuuiinous  sar- 
coma ;"  a  term  one  hears  frequently  used,  without,  perhaps, 
any  clear  meaning ;  yet  generally,  I  think,  with  the  suspi- 
cion that  the  growths  to  which  it  is  applied  arc  not  wholly 
innocent.  Among  the  cases  which  he  cites,  one  coincides 
exactly  with  those  I  have  detailed.  A  major,  45  years 
old,  fell  from  his  horse,  in  1843.  Six  or  seven  weeks  after- 
wards, a  tumour  a}ipcared  over  his  scapula.  It  was  removed, 
but  after  some  months  returned.  Between  1S43  and  1  S48, 
four  such  tumovu's  were  removed  from  the  same  part.  In 
1848,  the  patient  was  under  the  care  of  M.  Seutin,  who 
removed  the  fifth  tumour ;  and  Gluge's  description  of  this, 
including  the  expression  that  in  colour  and  consistence  it 
was  hkc  the  niusculur  tissue  of  the  intestinal  canal,  leaves 
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doubt  that  it  was  like  the  less  firm  of  the  specimens 
that  I  have  been  describing.  In  the  last  of  these  live  opera- 
tions, and  in  one  previously,  the  removal  of  the  tumonr  was 
followed  by  free  cauterization  of  the  wound ;  yet  the  last 
account  published  by  Professor  Glugc  was,  that  in  April, 
1849,  a  sixth  tumour  had  appeared  in  the  same  part; 
and  he  has  infonncd  rae  by  letter  that  in  1850  the  patient 
died. 

Lastly,  a  case  wliich,  in  its  conclusion,  is  the  most  in- 
active of  all  that  have  been  recorded,  is  related  by  Dr. 
Douglas  Maclagau.* 

A  girl,  22  years  old,  had  a  tumonr,  of  three  years* 
growth,  on  the  left  lumbar  region,  about  an  inch  from  the 
spine.  In  1H32,  it  was  about  as  large  as  a  Jargonelle  pear, 
tirm,  but  clastic  and  moveable,  and  below  it  was  a  portion 
of  indurated  skin.  The  tumour  and  diseased  skin  were 
removed,  and  the  former  '*  possessed  most  of  the  clia- 
racters  of  a  simple  fibrous  tumour."  After  about  twelve 
months  the  disease  returned  in  the  scar.  Tlircc  little 
tumoiu-s  formed,  and  tliese,  with  the  scar,  were  removed 
freely,  in  February  1834.  *' The  extirpated  mass  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  that  previously  removed."  Be- 
tween twelve  and  eighteen  months  later,  a  tliird  growth 
appeared,  which,  after  increasing  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
was  removed.  '*  It  had  the  same  elastic  feel  and  fibrous 
appearance ;  and  the  semi-transpaj*cnt  pinkish  grey  colour 
was  the  same  as  in  the  original  tumour."  After  this  oi>e- 
ration  no  fresh  growth  ensued  ;  and  Dr.  Maclagan  informed 
me,  in  1850,  that  the  patient  rt-maincd  perfectly  well.  The 
portraits  of  the  several  tumours,  wliich  he  very  kindly  sent 
me,  make  me  sm'e  thut  the  disease  was,  in  this  case,  thi; 
same  as  in  those  I  have  before  detailed. 
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Di\  Maclagaii  has  added  the  account  of  another  cose 
in  which  the  essential  features  were  quite  similar ;  and 
another,  which  I  believe  must  be  referred  to  this  group, 
is  accurately  described  and  figured  by  I>r.  Hughes 
Bennett.* 

These  cases  will  suffice  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  group 
of  tumours  having  these  remarkable  characters  in  common  ; — 
1st.  A  general  resemblance  to  the  fibrous  tumours  in  their 
obvious  characters  ;  2d.  A  microscopic  texture  composed, 
essentially,  of  elongated  and  caudate  or  oat-shaped  cells, 
somewhat  resembling  the  elongated  cells  of  granulations  or 
of  lymph  developing  into  fil^res,  yet  differing  from  them 
enough  to  be  easily  distinguished ;  3d.  An  exceeding  ten- 
dency to  local  rccurrrence  after  removal,  and,  in  the  worst 
extremity,  to  protrusion  and  ulceration  ;  4th-  An  absence 
of  those  events  which,  in  cases  of  ordinary  malignant  growths, 
would  coincide  with  local  recurrence  :  such  as  cachexia,  in- 
dependent of  profuse  suj>puration,  pain,  and  other  ordinary 
causes  of  cxliaustion  ;  and  the  absence  of  all  affection  of  dis- 
tant parts,  or  of  the  lymphatics.  5.  Occasionally,  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  tendency  to  recun*ence.  and  a  complete  recovery. 

How  may  we  interpret  this  singtilar  proneness  to  recur ; 
this  tendency  which  by  its  existence  separates  these  to 
some  distance  from  all  innocent  turaom^,  and  by  its  existing 
alone  separates  thciu  as  far  from  the  malignant  tumours  ? 

Two  views   may  be  taken  of  the  fact.f     The  tumours 


•  On  Cancerous  and  Cancroid  Growths,  p.  h7. 

t  Some  would  add  a  third,  BupposiDg  that  in  all  these  cases  por- 
tions of  the  tumour  were  left  behind  in  the  operations.  But  this  is 
unreasonable.  These  tumours  are  not  more  difficult  to  remove  wholly 
than  many  are  which  never  thus  recur,  such  aw  the  fatty,  fibro-cellular, 
and  the  like.  Beside«,  in  the  case's  I  have  cited,  the  names  of  tho 
operators  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  whole  tumour  was  every 
time  removed. 
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may,  from  the  fii'st,  be  formed  in  a  cluster  or  group,  and 
then  the  removal  of  one  of  them  only  leaves  the  remaiuder 
to  continue  their  growth  ;  or,  2dly,  the  apparent  recurrence 
may  be  a  real  one,  such  as  we  suppose  occurs  in  the  case  of 
cancers ;  in  which  we  presume  that,  iu  a  first  operation,  every 
morbid  structure  already  formed  in  a  part  is  removed,  luid 
entirely  new  growths  are  produced  in  the  same  part. 

The  former  view  is  supported  by  whatever  of  resemblance 
exists  between  these  and  fibrous  tumours,  whose  proneness 
to  multiphcity  is  remarkable ;  and  by  the  fact  that  some- 
times, after  the  removal  of  one  of  these,  two,  or  a  more 
umuerous  group,  have  appeared  in  the  same  part.  Yet  the 
objections  to  this  view^  appear  to  me  more  weighty.  If  we 
suppose,  in  any  case  iu  which  six  or  seven  tumom*s  have 
been  removed  in  succession  from  the  same  part.,  in  as  many 
years,  that  all  began  to  grow  at  or  about  the  same  time, 
the  last  of  these  ought,  according  to  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  rest,  to  have  come  into  view  much  sooner.  If  the 
second  tumom-  were  not  discernible  in  the  fii*st  operation, 
where,  or  of  what  size,  w^as  the  sixth  ?  or  why  did  this 
sixth  require  many  years  to  attain  the  same  bulk  as  the 
supposed  coeval  second  tumour  acquired  in  one  year?  It 
may  be  added  that  some  of  these  fibroid  tumours  appear 
to  have  recurred  in  the  suljstance  of  a  scar  left  after  a 
former  operation ;  in  a  tissue,  therefore,  which  did  not 
exist  at  the  time  of  the  previous  operations. 

Wc  must  not  overlook,  in  connection  with  this  apparent 
aptness  to  recur,  the  fact  tliat  the  later-forEned  of  these  tu- 
mours may  assume  more  of  the  cliaractcrs  of  thoroughly  ma- 
lignant growths  than  were  observed  in  the  curlier.  In  tlie 
first  case  I  have  related,  the  last  tumour  was,  iti  general 
aspect,  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  braui-like  tumour, 
though,  in  riiicrosco])ir  characters,  essentially  like  its  pre- 


decessors.     In   one  of  Prolessor  Glugp's  ruses,  tho  Iran- 
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sitioiis  to  completely  nialigiiaot  characters  appeared  yet 
more  sure.  Mr.  Symc  also  expresses  a  similar  transition  ; 
describing,  as  the  usual  course  of  the  cases  he  lias  seen, 
that,  after  one  or  two  recurrences  of  the  tumoiu*,  tlie  next 
new  productions  present  a  degeneration  of  character,  ex- 
cite pain,  proceed  to  fungous  ulceration,  and  thus  in  the 
end  prove  fatal  And  in  all  cases,  unless  recovery  ensue, 
tlie  successive  tnuioiu-s  increase  in  rate  of  growth.  So 
that,  although  there  be  cases  in  which  this  evil  career  has 
not  been  run,  yet  I  think  we  may  regard  these  tumours 
as  approximating  to  characters  of  malignancy,  not  only  in 
their  [>roneiiess  to  recur  after  removal,  but  in  their  aptness 
to  assume  more  mahgnant  features  the  more  often  they 
recm*.  Whatever  be  the  truth  concerning  the  supposed 
transformation  of  an  innocent  into  a  mahgnant  morbid 
growth,  I  think  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  in  the 
cases  of  some  recurring  growths,  such  as  these,  and  certain 
recurring  prohferous  cysts,  the  successively  later  growths 
acquire  more  and  more  of  the  characters  of  thoroughly 
malignant  disease.* 
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FiBRO-NUCLEATED  TuMOURS. 

Dr.  Hughes Bcnnettf  has  given  the  ndLmco( Fibro-nudeate 
to  certain  tumours,  first  described  by  himself,  of  which  I 
tbink  that  future  investigations  will  prove  a  very  near  affinity 
with  those  which  1  have  been  considering.  They  are,  in- 
deed, of  so  rare  occmTcncc,  that  we  cannot  as  yet  be  sure 
of  many  things  concerning  them;  but  their  most  usual 


•  See  a  reference  to  tlie  aame  point  at  p.  76.  An  illustration  is 
preaeuted  by  a  remarkable  case,  of  wbicb  epeciuiena  are  described  in 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  ISt,  llartU<:>loiuew's,  Ser.  sjlly.  Nob. 
28,  29. 

t  On  Cancci-ous  aud  Cancroid  Growllia,  p.  17G,  &c. 
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characters  seem  to  be,  as  assigned  by  Dr.  Bennett,  a 
general  resemblance  to  the  fibrous  tumours ;  a  tendency 
to  return  in  tlie  part  from  which  one  has  been  excised  ;  an 
absence  of  disposition  to  affect  lymphatics  or  more  distant 
parts;  and  a  texture  "consisting  of  filaments  infiltrated 
with  oval  nuclei."  The  first  three  characters  are  repetitions 
of  those  belonging  to  the  recurring  fibroid  tumours ;  the 
last  is  not  so;  and  yet  the  difference  of  structure  is  such 
as  may  consist  with  a  very  near  natural  relationship.  For, 
as  we  have  seen,  both  cells  tending  to  elongate  and  atte- 
nuate themselves  into  filaments,  and  nuclei  imbedded  in  a 
simple  or  fihiiuentous  blastema,  arc  ctjually  forms  through 
which  fibro-cellulai*  or  fibrous  tissue  may  be  developed  (see 
p.  119,  &c.)  And  thus  it  may  be  that,  in  these  two  groups 
of  tumours,  the  similarly  contrasted  forms  of  elemental  struc- 
ture may  be  nearly  related,  in  that  both  alike  represent 
persistently  imperfect  developments  of  fibrous  masses. 

However  this  may  be,  the  history  of  these  cases  is  impor- 
tant, especially  because,  like  the  last  described,  they  seem 
to  occupy  a  kind  of  middle  ground  between  innocent  and 
malignant  tumours.  They  arc  amoug  the  diseases  which 
are  often  spoken  of  as  "  semi-malignant,"  **  locally  malig- 
nant," or  "less  malignant  than  cancer:"  terms  which  are 
generally  used  in  relation  to  what  are  deemed  exceptional 
cases,  but  which  may  appear  to  have  a  real  meaning  if  ever 
we  can  apply  them  to  well-defined  groups  of  tumours. 
The  most  characteristic  of  the  cases  described  by  Dr. 
lughes  Bennett  was  that  of  a  lady  25  years  old,  from 
diom,  when  she  was  18,  a  tumour  of  four  years*  growth 
was  removed  from  the  left  thigh,  nearly  in  front  of  the 
great  trochanter.  After  its  removal  there  remained  a  small 
hard  knot  in  the  sciu' ;  but  no  change  ensued  in  this  for  six 
years.  Then  it  began  to  enlarge  and  increase,  and  in  a  year 
increased  to  the  size  of  a  small  almond-nut.     It  was  super 
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ficial,  quite  moveable,  aud  bitiQiately  adherent  to  the  akin. 
It  was  bard  and  dense  •  and  its  cut  surface  was  smooth, 
slightly  yellowish,  and  yielded  no  juice  on  pressure.  It 
appeared  to  consist  of  fine  filaments  among  which  oval 
bodies,  like  nuclei  with  nucleoli,  were  everywhere  infiltrated. 
Here  and  there  large  oval  rings  appeared,  marked  by  con- 
verging irregular  lines,  and,  in  a  few  places,  oval  spaces  snr- 
rounJed  with  concentric  marks,  like  sections  of  gland-ducts. 

The  only  well-marked  case  that  I  have  yet  seen  was  that 
of  a  boy,  10  years  old,  on  the  palmar  aspect  of  whose  fore- 
arm a  small  indentation  was  noticed  at  birth.  This  part 
was  slightly  wounded  when  he  was  two  yeai-s  old,  and  from 
that  time  a  tumour  began  to  grow.  When  he  was  four, 
the  tumom'  was  removed  (of  course  completely)  by  Mr. 
Sands  Cox,  but  the  wound  did  not  heal  before  another 
growth  appeared.  This  increased  at  first  slowly,  but  at 
last  quickly ;  and  when  the  boy  came  under  my  care,  it 
formed  an  oval  swelling  rising  to  nearly  an  inch  and  a  hall 
above  the  surrounding  skin,  and  measuring  from  three  to 
three  and  a  half  inches  in  its  diameters.  The  skin  over  it  was 
very  thin,  adherent,  tense,  and  florid,  and  at  the  centre  ulce- 
rated, and  superHcially  scabbed ;  the  ulcerated  surface  was 
granulated,  like  one  slowly  healmg.  The  mass  felt  firm 
and  clastic,  and,  at  its  borders,  \'ery  tough,  like  the  lissue 
of  a  cicatrix  ;  little  cord-like  branching  processes  extended 
from  its  borders  outwards  in  the  deeper  substance  of  the 
cutis ;  and  above  the  principal  mass  another,  like  a  small 
flattened  induration  of  the  skin,  was  felt.  The  growth  was 
not  painful,  and  the  general  health  appeared  good.  Some 
axillary  glands  were  slightly  enlarged. 

I  removed  the  whole  disease,  with  all  the  surrounding  skin 
that  appeared  in  any  way  unhealthy,  and  large  portions  of  the 
fascia  of  the  fore-arm  and  of  the  intermuscular  sejita,  to 
which  ihe  base  of  the  growth  adliered  intimately,  and  which 
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were  indurated  and  tbickened.  The  wound  very  slowly 
healed  ;  the  enlargement  of  the  axillary  glands  subsided  ; 
and  I  liave  heard  from  Mr.  Oliver  Pembcrtou,  under  whose 
care  the  reeovery  ensued,  that  the  patient  remained  quite 
well  fifteen  months  after  the  operation. 

The   tumour   was 

intimately    adherent 

Fio.  18.«  to  all  the  paiis  adja- 

eent  to  it,  yet  was 
distinct  aud  separable 
from  them.     Its  sec- 

/  shining,  of  stone-grey 

'^  colour   shaded    with 

yellowish   tints.      It 
'-=  was   lobed  ;    but    in 

its  several  lobes  was 
uniform,  and  with  no 
appearance  of  fibrous  or  other  structiu'e ;  but  intersected  irre- 
gularly by  white  and  !)ufi-yellow  branching  lines,  where  the 
microscope  found  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  tissue.  In 
texture  the  tumour  was  firm,  but  easily  breaking  and 
splitting  in  layers,  shell-like :  with  the  microscope  it  ap- 
peared to  be  composed  of  two  materials  ;  namely,  nuclei, 
aud  a  sparing  granular  or  molecular  substance  in  which 
they  were  imbedded.  These,  as  sketched  in  Fig.  17,  were 
so  like  those  represented  by  Dr.  Bennett,  a.s  to  leave  little 
doubt  of  the  similarity  of  the  two  coses ;  only  there  was 
here  less  appearance  of  fibrous  structure,  and  less  of  a  tex- 
ture like  that  of  glands.  The  nuclei  were,  generally,  of 
regular  elongated  oval  shape,  from  -rrrnT  to  Wuu  of  an  inch  in 


Fig.  18,  A,  nuclei ;  n^Bucloatod  structure  of  the  tiuaour  described 
Dvc.     A  magnified  450  times  ;  b  about  250  tijues, 
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length,  and  generally  bi-nucleolated ;  comparatively  few  were 
broader,  or  reniform,  or  irregular.  They  were  very  thick-set 
in  a  molecular  basis-substance,  and  in  many  parts  (perhaps  in 
all  that  were  not  disturbed)  they  appeared  as  if  arranged  in 
overlying  double  or  triple  rows,  which  radiated  to  a  distance 
from  some  point,  or  from  some  space  of  round  or  elongated 
oval  form.  These  spaces,  if  they  were  such,  appeared  full  of 
molecular  matter. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  endeavour  to  draw  many  conclu- 
sions fix)m  so  small  experience  as  yet  exists  on  these  tumours. 
I  will  only  express  or  repeat  my  belief  (which  fully  concurs 
with  what  Dr.  Bennett  has  stated)  that  these  are  examples 
of  a  form  of  tumour  different  from  any  others  yet  classified  ; 
and  that  they  will  be  found  most  nearly  related  to  the 
recurring  fibroid  tumours. 
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'  TnK  name  of  Cartilaginous  Tumours  may  be  given  to  those 
which  Miiller,  in  one  of  the  most  elaborate  portions  of  his 
work  on  Cancer,  has  named  Enchondroma.*  Either  term 
will  sufficiently  imply  that  the  growth  is  formed,  mainly,  of 
a  tissue  like  cartilage ;  and  I  would  at  once  point  out  the 
singularity  of  such  tumours  being  formed,  and  growing  to 

pso  great  a  size  as  I  shall  have  to  describe,  although  cartilage 
is  not  commonly  formed  for  the  repair  of  its  own  injuries, 
nor,  at  least  in  man,  in  a  perfect  manner,  for  the  repair 
of  the  injimes  of  bone. 

The  cartilaginous  tumom-s  arc  found,  in  the  large  majority 
of  cases,  connected  with  the  bones  and  joints,  f     However, 

*  Other  namea  employed  are  Oateo-chondroraa,  Chondroma,  Benign 
Osteo-sorcoma.  /  The  term  osteo-sarcoma  cannot  be  too  entirely  dis- 
used ;  it  has  been  more  vaguo  than  even  Sarcoma,  having  been 
employed  indiscriminately  for  alJ  tiimours,  of  whatever  nature,  growing 
in  or  upon  bouea,  provided  only  they  were  not  entirely  osseous. 

t  Those  referred  to  as  connected  with  the  joints  are  the  cartilaginouB 
I  mosses  that  are  found  pendulous  or  loose  in  joints.  They  have  suili- 
dent  characters  in  common  with  these  tmnonrs  to  justily  their 
enumeration  in  the  list ;  yet  they  are  in  so  many  respects  pecu- 
liar, that  they  need  and  usually  receive  a  separate  history.  The 
best  account  of  them,  and  of  their  jvrobablo  origin  in  the  vilU  of 
syuoWal  fringes,  may  bo  gathered  ironi  Bidder,  in  Henle  and  Pfeuler*8 
Zeitechr.  B,  iii. ;  Barney,  in  Proc.  Pathol.  Sue.  ii.  p.  140 ;  and  Kolliker, 
Mikrosk,  Anat.  ii.  p.  824. 
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they  occur  not  rarely  in  soft  parts,  completely  detached 
from  bone.  Thus,  in  the  pure  form,  or  mixed  with  other 
tissues,  they  are  met  with  in  the  testicle,*  mammary  gland, f 
subcutaneous  tissue,  {  and  limgs,'^  and  in  the  soft  parts  near 
bones  ;  but  among  all  the  soft  parts  their  fovourite  seat 
appears  to  be  the  neighbourhood  of  the  parotid  gland.  The 
greater  part  of  the  solid  tumours  formed  in  this  part  have 
cartilage  in  them. 

Cartilaginous  tumours  that  are  connected  with  bones  may, 
like  fibrous  timiours  (p.  146,  fig.  14),  occur  in  two  distinet 
positions ;  namely,  within  the  walls,  or  between  the  walls 
and  the  periostenm  :  rarely  they  grow  in  both  these  positions 
at  once.  When  they  arc  within  the  bones,  they  are  isolated 
and  discontinuous,  and  are  siirrouuded  by  the  bone-walls, 
which  may  be  extended  in  a  Ihio  shell  or  capsule  around 
them,  or  may  be  wasted  and  pcrfurated  by  them.  AVhen  the) 
grow  outside  the  bones,  they  are  generally  fastened  to  the  sub- 
jacent bone-wall  by  outgrowths  of  new  bone ;  the  periosteum, 
greatly  overgrown,  invests  them,  and  prolongations  from  i( 
towards  the  bone  apjiear  to  intersect  them,  and  divide  them 
into  lobes.  When  they  grow  among  soft  parts,  they  have  a 
weil-fonncd  fibro-cellular  or  tougher  fibrous  capsule,  which 
is  commonly  more  dry  and  glistening  than  tluvt  of  most 
innocent  tumours. 


♦  Mus.  Coll.  Surg.,  Noa.  2381.-5-6,  Sic. ;  Mas,  St.  Bartholomew's 
JUosp.  Sor.  xxviii.  No.  17,  and  Appendix  ;  and  several  in  the  Museum 
of  St.  Thomaa'sii  Hospital.  Soe  also  Wr,  Gamjee's  panipldet,  ou  a  Case 
of  Ossitying  Euehondroma  in  the  Teatkiu  of  a  Horse. 

t  Atftley  Cooper,  Dit*caaes  of  the  Bjvast,  p.  Gl ;  Muller,  Ou  Caucer, 
p.  149,  No.  13,  from  a  dog ;  Mus.  St.  Bartholomew's,  Ser,  xxxJv.  No.  13, 
from  a  bitch. 

X  H^^kitansky,  Pathol.  Anat.,  B.  i.  p.  261;  Lebert,  Ahhandluugen, 
p.  195. 

§  Mu».  St.  Bartholomew's,  Pathol.  Appoudii;  Rokitausky  oud 
Lebert,  1.  e. 
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In  any  of  these  situations,  eartilaginous  tiunonrs  may  he 
cither  simple  or  complex,  conglobate  or  conglomerate,  if  wc 
mny  adopt  such  terms  ;  /.  e.,  they  may  be  composed  of  a 
single  mass  without  visible  partitions,  or,  of  uumerous 
masses  or  knots  clustered,  and  held  together  by  their  several 
investnients  of  fibro-cellular  tissne.  According  to  these 
conditions  they  present  a  less  or  more  knotted  or  knobbed 
surface ;  but  in  eitlier  state  they  atiect  the  broadly  oval  or 
spheroidal  shape,  (fig.  28). 

To  the  touch,  cartilaginous  tumours  may  be  very  firm 
or  hard,  especially  when  they  are  not  nodolar  and  their  bases 
are  ossified.  In  other  cases,  though  firm,  they  are  compressi- 
ble, and  extremely  elastic,  feeling  like  thick-walled  tensely- 
filled  sacs.  Many  a  solid  cartilaginous  tumour  has  been 
punctured  in  the  expectation  that  it  would  prove  to  be  a  cyst. 

The  knife  cuts  them  crisply  and  smootlily  ;  and  their 
cut  siufaces  present,  in  the  l)est  examples,  the  characters  of 
foetal  cartilage  ;  l)right,  translucent,  greyish,  or  bluish,  or 
pinkish-white,  compact,  uniform.  Usually,  each  separate 
mass  or  lobe  is  without  ai)pearanee  of  fibrous  or  other  com- 
pound structure ;  but,  sometimes,  the  cartilnge  looks 
coarsely  graimlar,  as  if  it  were  made  up  of  clustered  granules. 
This  is,  I  think,  especially  the  case  in  the  cartilaginous 
tumours  inclosed  in  tlic  l)ones  of  the  hands  and  fingers ; 
especially  in  such  of  them  as  are  soft.  In  other  cases,  when 
the  cartilage  is  \cy)'  firm,  it  may  be  opaque  or  milk-white. 

In  different  examples  of  cartilaginous  tumour  there  are 
great  varieties  of  consistence  or  firmness.  Some  appear 
almost  diffluent,  or  like  vitreous  humour  ;  some  are  like  the 
firmest  ftctal  cartilage ;  and  all  intermediate  gradations 
may  be  found  :  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  cartilaginous 
gi'owths  that  are  pendulous  or  loose  in  joints,  I  have  never 
seen  any  present  such  hanhiess,  dulness,  or  yellowness,  as 
do  the  natural  adult  cartilages  of  the  joints,  ribs,  or  larynx. 
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As,  in  all  general  appearance,  the  material  of  these 
tumours,  in  its  usual  and  most  normal  conditions,  is  identical 
with  ffctal  cartilage,  so  is  it,  I  believe,  in  its  development, 
and,  as  Muller  has  shown,  in  its  cliemical  characters.* 
The  microscopic  characters,  also,  of  cartilaginous  tumours 
agree,  speaking  generally,  with  those  of  fietal  cartilage ; 
yet  there  are  several  particulars  to  be  observed  concerning 
them,  and,  especially,  the  diversity  of  form  and  arrangement, 
that  niny  be  seen  in  the  microscopic  constituents  of  even 
different  parts  of  the  same  tumour  needs  mention. 

This  diversity  of  microscopic  forms  is  enough  to  baffle 
any  attempt  to  describe  them  briefly,  or  to  associate  them 
with  any  corresponding  external  characters  in  the  tumours. 
The  most  diverse  forais  may  even  be  seen  side  by  side  in 
the  field  of  the  microscope.  But  this  diversity  is  important. 
It  has  its  parallel,  so  far  as  1  know,  in  no  other  innocent 
tumour ;  and  the  cartilaginous  tumours  form  perhaps  the 
single  exception  to  a  very  generally  tnie  rule  enunciated  by 
Bruchf  ;  namely,  that  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  cancerous 
tumours,  and  a  distinction  between  them  and  others,  that 
they  present,  even  in  one  part,  a  multiformity  of  ele- 
mentary shapes. 

The  diversity  of  microscopic  cliaracters  extends  to  every 
constituent  structure  of  the  cartilage  in  the  tumours.  I  will 
state  the  general  ami  chief  results  of  the  examinations  of  fif- 
teen of  the  recent  specimens,  J  of  which  I  have  made  notes,  and 
the  drawings  from  which  the  annexed  figures  were  copied. 


•  The  eiichondroma.t;i  of  bones,  he  says,  always  yield  choiidrine ; 
■while  those  of  soft  parts  raay  yield  either  gelatine  or  chondrine  (On 
Cancer,  p.  124).  The  whole  account  of  their  analysis  is  very  amply 
given  hy  him. 

t  Die  Diagnose  der  boaai'tige  Gcschwiilste. 

X  These  are  exclusive  of  spceiraens  of  loose  cartilages  in  joints;  of 
which,  indeed,  no  account  will  be  given  in  this  lectiure. 
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(1)  In  regard,  then,  to  the 
basi8  or  intercellular  sub- 
stance :— It  is  variable  in 
quantity,  the  cells  or  nuclei  in 
some  specimens  lying  wide 
apart  (Fig.  19),  in  some  closely 
crowded  (Fig.  21 ,  &c.) :  it  varies 
in  consistence,  with  all  the  gra- 
dations to  which  I  have  already 
referred  :  and  in  texture, — in 
some  specimens,  it  is  pellucid, 
hyalioc,  scarcely  visible ;  in 
sonic,  cHni,  like  glass  breathed- 
on  ;  in  many  more,  it  is  fibrous 
in  texture  or  in  appearance 
/Fig.  1 9,  20).  Most  cartdagi- 
aous  tumours,  indeed,  might 
deserve  to  be  called  fibro-car- 
tilaginous.  It  is  seldom,  and, 
I  think,  only  in  the  firnicsf 
parts  or  specimens,  that  the 
substance  between  the  carti- 
lage-cells has  the  strong  hard- 
lincd  fibrous  texture  which 
belongs  to  the  chief  natural 
fibrous  cartihtges  ;  yet  it  has 
generally  a  fibrous  texture.  The 
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*  Fig.  19.  Tufted,  palo,  filamentous  tissue,  witli  a  few  imbedded 
cartilage-cells.     From  a  tumour  over  the  parotid  gland. 

Fig.  20.  Stronger  and  denser  fibro-cartilaginoua  tissue ;  many  of 
the  cartilaginous  colls  having  granulated  nuclei.  From  a  tumour 
over  the  parotid  gland,  magnified  400  times. 

Fig.  21.  Groups  of  cartilage-ceUs,  clustered  in  a  portion  of  a 
tiunour  on  the  phalanx  of  a  finger.     Many  of  the  cells  are  only  drawn 
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fibres  are,  or  apjyear,  usually  soft,  nearly  pellucid,  and  very 
delicate ;  sometimes  they  appear  tufted  or  fasciculate 
(fig.  1 9)  ;  sometimes  they  eucii'cle  spaces  that  contain  each 
a  large  cartilage-cell,  or  a  cluster  of  c^jlls  or  nuclei  (fig.  21)  j 
sometimes  they  form  a  fasciculated  tissue  in  which  cartilago- 
cells  lie  elongated  and  imliedded  (fig.  20) :  most  commonly 
of  all,  I  think,  they  curve  among  the  cells,  as  if  they  were 
derived  from  a  fibrous  transformation  of  an  intercellular 
hyaline  sul>stance  (fig.  23.) 

(2)  Yet  greater  varieties  may  be  found  in  the  characters 
of  the  cartilage-cells.*  lu  plan  of  arrangement  they  may 
be  irregularly  and   widely  scattered,  or  closely  placed,  or 

in  outline;  the  groups  are  intersected  by  bands  of  toiigli  fibroua 
tissue  ;  some  of  the  cells  present  double  or  triple  contour-lines  ;  most 
of  the  nuclei  are  large  and  g^ranular.     I^Iagiiificd  abont  WO  times. 

Fig.  22.  A  group  of  large  eartilage-eolls  from  the  same  ;  many 
containing  two  or  three  nuclei,  of  which  some  have  acquired  the  cha- 
racter of  enclosed  cells. 

Fig.  23.  Group  of  cartilage-cella  from  a  tumour  iu  the  tibia. 
Fine  filamentous  tissue  encircles,  and  intervenes  between,  single-cells. 
Some  of  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  contain  oU-particles  ;  and  some  of  the 
same  (in  fig.  23,a)  show,  apparently,  the  process  of  assuming  the 
Btellatc  or  branched  form.     Magnified  4:00  times. 

Fig.  21.  Free  nuclei :  some  simple,  and  some  enlarged,  and 
variously  beset  with  branching  procesBes.  From  a  cartilaginous 
tumour  under  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.     Mognified  400  times. 

Fig.  25.  Similar  nuclei  variously  distorted  and  shrivelled.  From 
a  mixed  cartilaginous  tumour  over  the  parotid ;  similarly  magnified. 

♦  I  retain  this  name,  although  the  observations  of  Bergmann  (Do 
Cartilagiuibus,  1850)  and  others  show  that  it  is  difficult,  tn  some 
cases,  to  dctcnnine  the  uatiu"e  of  the  cell-fontents,  and  that  their 
nuclei  may  be  more  like  cells,  or,  h.iving  had  the  characters  and  rela- 
tions of  nuclei,  may  acquire  those  of  included  nudeated-eells.  Taking, 
as  the  t}  po  of  cartilage-cc//*,  the  elements  of  the  chorda  dorsalis,  1 
think  we  shall  least  often  err  if  wc  keep  the  term  cell  for  those  ele- 
mentary structures  in  other  cartilages  which  arc  moat  like  the  ccUs  of 
the  chorda,  in  their  fine  clear  outline,  and  the  pcllurid  or  dim  space 
just  within,  or,  also,  just  without  it. 
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almost  regularly  clustered  with 
fibrous  tissue  encircling  them 
(Fig.  19,21,22).  In  single  cells 
there  are  varieties  of  size  from 
rhrih  to  T^Virth  of  an  inch. 

id  there  arc  yet  more 
varieties  of  shape ;  some  have 
the  typical  form  of  healthy 
preparatory  cartilage-cells, 
being  large,  round,  or  oval,  or 
variously  shaped  through 
mutual  pressure,  faintly  out- 
lined, with  single  nuclei,  and 
clear  contents  (Fig.  23) ;  and 
somearelike  normal  compound 
cartilage-cells  (Fig.  22).  But, 
with  various  deviations  from 
these  more  normal 
characters,  some  cells 
have  hard  dark  out- 
hnes;  and  some  are 
bounded  by  two, 
three,  or  tour  dotted 
or  marked  concentric 
circles,  as  if  the  cell- 
walls  had  become  la- 
minated (fig.  21,  22)  j 
others  appear  without 
any  defined  cell- 
walls,  as  if  they  were 
mere  cavities  hol- 
lowed out  in  the  basis- 
substance  ;  and,  in 
other   instances,  the 
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ccll-walis  and  their  contents,  down  to  the  nucleus,  appear  as  if 
tliey  were  completely  fused  with  the  basis-substance,  so  that 
the  nuclei  alone  appear  to  be  imbedded  in  the  hyjdiiic  or 
dimly  hbrous  material.  These  lust  two  states  appear  to  be 
connected  with  very  imperfect  development  or  with  dege- 
generation  ;  for  I  have  seen  them,  1  think,  in  only  soft 
cartilage,  or  in  such  as  showed  otlier  distinct  signs  of  de- 
generation. In  many  such  cases,  also,  the  nuclei  are  so 
loosely  coimccted  with  the  basis-substance,  that  large 
numbers  of  them  float  free  in  the  field  of  the  microscope. 

(3)  The  varieties  of  the  nuclei  in  the  cartilage  of  timionrs 
are  not  less  than  those  of  the  cells.  Some  are  like  those  of 
the  normal  cartilage  ;  round  or  oval,  clear,  distinctly  out- 
lined, with  one  or  two  nucleoli  (fig.  22).  But  some  appear 
wrinkled  or  collapsed,  as  if  shrivelled  ;  some  contain  nume- 
rous minute  oil-particles,  representing  all  the  stages  to 
complete  fatty  degeneration,  and  the  formation  of  granular 
bodies  (fig.  23,  20)  ;  some  are  uniformly  but  palely  granular, 
like  large  pale  corpuscles  of  lymph  or  blood  ;  some  are  yet 
larger,  nearly  filling  the  cells,  pellucid,  like  large  clear 
vesicles  with  one  or  more  oil-particles  enclosed ;  and  some 
have  irregularities  of  outline,  which  are  the  first  in  a  series  of 
gradational  forms,  at  the  other  extremity  of  which  are  various 
stellate,  branched,  or  spicate  corpuscles  (fig.  23a,  24,  25). 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discern  any  constant  rule  of 
coincidence  between  these  forms  of  nuclei  and  the  various 
forms  of  cells,  nor  between  cither  and  any  of  the  enumerated 
appearances  of  the  intercclhdar  or  basis-substance.  All 
modes  of  combinations  have  appeared  among  them  ;  only, 
on  the  whole,  the  completely  developed  cells  have  the  best 
nuclei,  and  the  degeiierate  or  imperfect  of  both  are  usually 
in  company. 

The  last  named  nuclei,  with  irregular  outlines,  deserve  a 
more  particidar  description,  both  because  they  are,  so  far  as 
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I  know,  found  in  no  normal  cartilage  in  any  of  the  vertebrata, 
and  because  their  imitating,  in  some  measure,  the  forms  of 
bone-corpuscles  might  wrongly  suggest  that  they  have  a 
constant  relation  to  the  ossifying  process. 

They  were  first  described,  1  think,  by  Miiller  ;  and  have 
since  been  noticed  in  cartilaginous  tumours  by  Mr.  Quckett, 
and  many  others.  I  have  examined  them  in  seven  cases  ; 
and,  to  show  that  they  are  not  peculiar  to  one  form  of  car- 
tilagiuous  tumour,  I  may  add  that,  of  these  seven,  one  was 
a  great  tamonr  eucircling  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia,  one  a 
growth  on  the  last  phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  one  a  mixed 
tumour  in  tlie  articular  end  of  the  libula,  one  a  very  soft 
tumour  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  on  the  chest,  and  three 
were  mixed  tumours  over  the  parotid  or  submaxillary  gland. 

The  phases  of  the  transformation  1  >y  which  they  are  pro- 
duced appear  to  be,  as  represented  in  Fig.  23a-4-5,  that  a 
nucleus  of  ordinary  form,  or  with  one  or  more  oil-particles,  en- 
larges and  extends  itself  in  one  or  several  slender,  hollow,  and 
crooked  processes,  which  diverge,  and  sometimes  brancli  as 
they  diverge,  towards  the  circumference  of  the  cell  Such 
nuckii  may  be  found  within  the  cells  (fig.  23a),  or  within 
cavities  representing  cells  whose  walls  are  fused  with  the  in- 
tercellular substance  ;  but  much  more  commonly  it  appears 
as  if,  while  the  nuclei  changed  their  forms,  the  cells  and  the 
rest  of  their  contents  were  completely  fused  with  the  inter- 
cellular or  basis-substance,  so  that  the  nuclei  alone  appear 
imbedded  in  the  hyaline  or  pale  fibrous  subtancc.  The 
nuclei  thus  enlarged  may  appear  like  cells,  and  their 
nucleoli  may  be  like  nuclei.  But  although,  at  first,  as  we 
may  suppose,  the  nuclei,  as  they  send  out  their  processes, 
may  enlarge  and  retain  the  round  or  oval  form  of  their 
central  pails  or  bodies,  yet  they  afterwards  lengthen  and 
attenuate  themselves,  so  as  to  imitate  very  closely  the  shapes 
of  large  bone-corpuscles  or  lacuuie ;  or  they  elongate  and 
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branch,  or  shrivel  up  ;  and  in  these  states,  lying  iu  groups, 
they  have  the  most  fantastic  appearances  (fig.  24,  25).  Iu 
these  various  states  the  nuclei  are  often  loosely  connected 
with  the  basis-substance ;  so  that  they  are  easily  removed 
from  it,  or  ai*e  found  floating  on  the  field  of  the  microscope, 
as  nearly  all  those  were  which  arc  here  drawn. 

Now,  as  I  !i9ve  said,  corpuscles  like  these  exist  pcrnm- 
nently  iu  no  normal  cartilage  yet  examined,  in  man  or  any 
of  the  vertebrata.*  If,  then,  heterology  of  structure  were 
indicative  of  malignancy,  the  tumom's  that  contain  these 
corpuscles  should  be  maliguant ;  but  there  are  no  facts  to 
make  it  probable  that  they  are  so ;  and  every  presumption 
is  in  favour  of  their  being  innocent. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  these  changes  of  the  nucleus  ; — 
they  may  be,  as  Mr.  Quckcttt  has  shown,  preparatory  to 
ossification,  and  the  metamorphosis  of  the  cartilage-nucleus 
into  a  bone>corpuscIc  or  hxcuna;  but  in  many  instances 
they  are  unconnected  with  ossification  -,  for,  in  most  of  the 
cases  in  which  I  have  found  them,  the  tumour  w^as  in  no  part 
ossified,  and  in  many  of  theui  it  was  not  of  a  kind  in  which 
ossification  was  likely  to  ensue.  In  these  cases  we  may  believe 
the  change  of  the  nuclei  to  be  connected  with  a  process  of 
degeneration.  There  are  many  grounds  for  this  ;  such  as  the 
fact,  already  mentioned,  of  their  likeness  to  the  nuclei  of  lower 
cartilages ;  their  likeness  in  shape  to  ramified  pigment-cells  and 
bone-corpuscles,  which  have  probably  lost  all  power  for  their 
own  nutrition  ;  the  frequent  coincidence  of  more  or  less  fatty 
degeneration  in  the  nuclei  thus  changing ;  the  usual  coiu- 

•  The  only  natural  cartikge  yet  kuowii  aa  possessing  these  cor- 
puscles is,  I  believe,  that  of  the  cuttle-fish  (Quckett,  in  Histol.  CataJ. 
of  Coll.  of  iSurg.  PI.  vi.  fig.  7)  ;  and  it  is  at  least  interesting,  and  may  be 
importantly  suggestive,  to  observe  that  the  mtirbid  structure,  deviating 
from  what  is  natural  in  its  own  species,  conforms  with  that  of  a  much 
lower  creature. 

t  Lectures  on  Histology',  p.  166. 
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cidence  of  the  fusion  of  the  cell-wall  and  contents  with  the 
basis-substance  of  the  cartilage,  and  the  loosening  of  the 
nuclei ;  and  the  gradual  shrivelling  or  wasting  of  the  nuclei 
after  the  assumption  of  the  stellate  form. 

Such  is  the  anatomy  of  cartilaginous  tumours ;  and  now, 
in  relation  to  their  physiology,  several  points  may  deserve 
notice. 

Their  rate  of  growth  is  singularly  uncertain.  They  may 
increase  very  slowly.  1  have  seen  one  not  more  than  half 
an  inch  long  which  had  been  at  least  four  years  in  progress. 
Or,  after  a  certain  period  of  increase,  they  may  become 
stationary ;  as  often  happens  in  the  tumours  that  occur  in 
large  numbers  on  the  hands.  Or,  from  beginning  to  end, 
their  growth  may  be  very  rapid.  I  remember  a  man,  26 
years  old,  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in  whom,  within 
three  months  of  his  first  noticing  it,  a  cartilaginous  tumour 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  appeared  to  occupy 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  his  thigh,  and  was  as  large  round 
as  my  chest.  He  had  a  pale  unhealthy  aspect,  and  suffered 
much  from  the  growth  *,  and  its  size  and  rapid  growth,  the 
tension  nearly  to  ulceration  of  the  skin  over  it,  the  enlarged 
veins,  and  loss  of  health,  made  all  suppose  it  was  a  great 
cancerous  tumour.  Mr.  Vincent,  therefore,  decided  against 
amputation  of  the  liujb,  and  the  patient  died  exhausted, 
within  six  mouths  of  the  lir.st  appearance  of  the  disease. 
The  examination  aftor  death  proved  that  a  great  carti- 
laginous tumour,  with  no  appearance  of  cancerous  disease, 
had  grown  within  and  around  the  middle  two-thirds  of  the 
femur.  The  bone,  after  extension  by  the  growth  within  it, 
had  been  broken,  and  all  the  central  part  of  the  tumour  was 
soft,  nearly  liquid,  and  mixed  with  fluid  blood  and  deco- 
lourised blood-clots. 

Ill  another  case,  under  Mr.  Lloyd's  care,  a  cartilaginous 
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tumour,  siirroundiDg  the  upper  two-thirds  of  a  girl's  tibia, 
grew  to  a  circumference  of  two  feet  in  about  18  months. 
Ghige*  also  mentions  a  case  in  which,  in  a  boy  14  years  old,  a 
cartilaginous  tumour  on  a  tibia  grew  in  3i  months  to  the 
size  of  a  child's  head,  and  protruded,  and  caused  such  paiu 
and  hectic,  that  amputation  was  necessary. 
/  I  need  only  refer  to  the  importance  of  these  cases  in  their 
bearing  on  the  diagnosis  of  tumours,  and  as  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule  that  the  malig!iant  grow  more  rapidly  than 
the  innocent.   I 

In  extent  of  growth,  the  cartilaginous  tumours  scarcely 
fall  short  of  the  fibrous.  Mr.  Frogleyf  has  related  two 
cases  of  tumours  of  enormous  size.  In  one,  the  patient  was 
a  young  woman  28  years  old,  and  the  tumour,  of  nearly  five 
years'  growth,  around  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  extended 
from  the  knee-joint  to  within  an  inch  of  the  trochanters, 
and  measured  nearly  tlu'cc  feet  in  circumference.  It  was  a 
pm'e  caitilaginous  tumour,  but  its  whole  central  part  was 
soft  or  liquid,  and  many  of  the  nodules  of  which  it  was 
composed  had  the  character  of  cysts,  through  such  central 
softness  as  I  shall  presently  have  to  describe.  The  hmb 
was  removed  near  the  hip-joint,  and  the  patient  has 
remained  in  good  health  for  seventeen  years  since. | 

In  the  other  case  by  Mr.  Frogley,  the  patient  was  a  lady 
37  years  old,  and  the  tumour  had  been  growing  eleven 
years ;  it  was  20i  inches  in  circumference,  and  exactly  re- 
sembled that  in  the  former  c^ise.  The  amputation  of  the 
limb  was  equally  successful. 


•  Pathologische  Anatomie,  Lief.  iv. 

t  Medico-Cliinirgical  TranBactions,  vol.  xjcvi. 

X  I  have  to  tliauk  Mr.  Frogley  for  aftortling  ine  this  information, 
iiiiil  Mr.  Liiiie  for  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  itt  tho  Lcctnrc  the 
remarkable  s^jccimon  obtained  by  the  operation,  ami  now  preeerved 
in  hia  Museum. 


IN  CARTILAGINOUS  TUMOURS. 

The  tumour  iu  Mr.  Lloyd's  case,  to  which  1  have  just 
referred,  measured  24  inches  iu  circumference.  But  nil 
these  are  surpassed  by  an  iustancc  related  by  Sir  Phili|) 
Crauipton,  in  which  a  tumour  of  this  kiud  surrounding  the 
femur,  and  soft  in  all  its  central  parts,  measured  no  less 
than  6  J  feet  in  its  circumierence. 


The  only  change  of  cartilaginous  tumours  which  can  be 
spoken  of  as  a  devebpuient,  is  their  ossification  :  and  this 
is,  1  believe,  in  all  essential  and  minute  characters,  an  imita- 
tion of  the  ossification  of  the  natural  cartilages. 

But  the  more  general  or  larger  method  of  ossification 
must  also  l)e  observed.  Ossification  may  ensue,  1  suppose, 
in  any  cartihiginoua  tumour  ;  but  it  is  rare  or  imperfect 
in  those  that  grow  within  bones,  and  is  yet  more  im- 
perfect, and  is  like  the  deposit  of  amorphous  calcareous 
matter,  in  those  that  lie  over  the  parotid  gland.  It  is 
best  seen  iu  those  that  lie  upon  or  surround  tlie  bones  j 
and  in  these,  two  methods  of  ossification  may  be  noticed. 

In  one  method,  the  ossification  begins  at  the  surface  of 
the  bone,  where  the  cartilaginous  tumour  rests  on  it,  and 
thence  the  new-formed  bone  grows  into  the  cartilage.  Thus, 
the  ossification  may  make  progress  far  into  the  substance 
of  the  cartilage ;  and  the  tumour  may  appear  like  an  out- 
growth of  bone  covered  with  a  layer  or  outer  crust  of  car- 
tilage, on  which  the  periosteum  is  applied.  Or,  extending 
yet  further,  the  cartilage  may  by  this  method  be  wliolly 
ossified,  and  the  cartilaginous  may  be  transformed  into  an 
osseous  tumour. 

In  the  other  method  of  ossification,  the  new  bone  is 
formed  in  the  mid-substance  of  the  cartilage.  In  a  large 
tumour  the  process  may  commence  at  many  points,  and,  ex- 
tending from  each,  the  several  portions  of  new  bone  may 
coalesce  with  one  another,  and  with  that  formed  in  the  tirst 
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method,  like  au  outgrowth  from  the  surface  of  the  original 
bone.  Indeed,  this  twofold  method  of  ossification  is  com- 
monly seen  in  the  large  tumours  that  surround  long 
bones. 

The  ossification  ensuing  in  several  points,  and  thence 
extending,  is  plainly,  in  these  tumours,  an  imitation  of  the 
natural  ossification  of  the  skeleton  from  centres  in  each  of 
its  constituent  parts.  Sometimes,  indeed,  this  natural 
process  is  imitated  with  singular  exactness.  Thus,  in  the 
College-Museum,  No.  207  is  a  portion  of  a  large  tumour 
which  was  taken  from  the  front  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  of  a 

soldier.     Half  of  it 
.Fig.  26.*  is  cartilaginous,  and 

half  is  medullary  can- 
cer. The  cartilagi- 
nous portion  consists 
of  numerous  small 
nodules,  of  various 
shapes,  each  of  which 
is  invested  with  a 
layer  of  fil^ro-cellular 
tissue,  as  its  peri- 
chondrium. In  many 
of  these,  a  single 
small  portion  of  yel- 
low cancellous  bone 
appears  in  the  very  centre,  each  nodule  ossifying  from  a 
single  nucleus  or  centre,  as  orderly  as  each  cartilage  of  the 
foetal  skeleton  might  ossify, 

I  shall  speak  in  the  next  lecture  of  osseous  tumours,  and 
among  them,  of  those  that  are  formed  by  these  methods. 


'^^^ 


*  Fig.  26.  Section  of  the  cartilagiuouB  and  cancerous  tumour  de- 
scribed in  the  text :  reduced  one-half. 


IN  CARTILAGINOUS  TUMOURS. 

It  may  therefore  suffice  for  the  present,  to  say  that,  in 
nearly  all  cases,  the  bone  formed  in  cartilaginous  tumours 
consists  of  cancellous  tissue,  with  marrow  or  niediillary 
substance  in  its  interspaces  ;  and  that  when  the  ossification 
of  the  tumour  is  complete,  the  new  cancellous  tissue  is 
usually  invested  with  a  thin  compact  layer  or  outer  wall  of 
bone,  which,  if  the  tumour  have  grown  on  a  bone,  becomes 
continuous  with  the  cancellous  tissue  of  that  bone. 


The  principal  defect  or  degeneration  noticeable  in  carti- 
laginous tumours  is  manifested  in  their  being  extremely 
soft,  or  even  liquid ;  a  clear,  yellow,  or  light  pink,  jelly-like, 
or  synovia-like  material  appearing  in  the  place  of  cartilage. 
I  call  it  a  defect  or  a  degeneration,  because  it  is  not  always 
certain  whether  it  is  the  result  of  cartilage,  once  well-formed, 
having  become  soft  or  litpiid,  or,  whether  the  soft  or  liquid 
material  be  a  blastema,  which  has  failed  of  gaining  the 
firmness  and  full  organization  of  cartilage.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  the  same  defective  structure  would  be  found 
in  arrests  of  development  as  in  degeneration  ;  and  the 
history  of  the  cases  agree  herewith.  The  conditions  in 
which  extreme  softness  is  sometimes  found  can  leave  little 
doubt,  I  think,  that  it  is  in  these  cases  a  degeneration, — a 
liquefaction  of  that  which  was  once  more  perfectly  nou- 
rished ;  but,  in  other  cases,  the  softness  of  stnicture  appears 
to  have  characterized  the  growths  from  their  earliest  forma- 
tion ;  such,  probably,  was  the  case  of  which  the  history  is 
told  at  p.  187  ;  but  in  many  cases  we  have  no  guide  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  peculiarity. 

The  soft  material  of  cartilaginous  tiunour  is  like 
melting,  transparent,  yellowish,  or  pale  pinkish  jelly; 
or  like  a  gum-hke  substance,  or  like  honey,  or  synovia,  or 
serum.     Such  a  material  may  occupy  the  whole  interior  of 
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a  cartilaginous  tynioiir,  one  great  cavity,  filled  with  it,  being 
found  witliin  a  wall  of  solid  substance.*  Or  tlie  whole 
mass  of  a  tuinourf,  or  its  ex])osed  surfacej,  may  be  tlius 
soft  or  liquid.  Often  too,  we  may  trace,  in  individual 
nodules  of  a  cartilaginous  tumour,  a  process  of  what  I  sup- 
pose to  be  central  softening,  by  which,  perhaps,  the  for- 
mation of  the  great  central  cavities  of  the  large  tumours  is 
!>cst  illustrated.  Thus,  in  the  tumour  of  cartilage  and  me- 
dullary cancer,  of  which  1  have  already  spoken,  as  ilhis- 
trating  the  process  of  ossification  from  a  centre  in  each 
nodule,  there  are  many  nodules,  in  the  centre  of  which,  in- 
stead of  bone,  small  cavities  full  of  fiuid  arc  seen.  So,  too, 
in  a  large  cartilaginous  tumour,  growing  on  the  pelvic 
bones  of  a  man  40  years  old,  a  portion  of  which  was  sent  to  me 
by  Mr.  Donald  Dalrj^mple,  I  found  a  large  number  of  distinct 
nodules,  each  with  a  central  cavity  full  of  honey-Iikc  fluid  : 
and  the  state  of  the  cartilage  around  these  cavities,  its  soft- 
ness, the  fusion  of  its  cell-walls  and  their  contents  with  its 
hyaline  basis,  and  the  sparing  distribution  of  nuclei  in  it, 
make  me  believe  that  the  softness  and  liquefaction  were  the 
results  of  a  degenerative  process. 

When  the  softening  may  be  safely  regarded  as  degenera- 
tive, it  is  still,  often,  very  difficult  to  say  to  what  the  change 
is  due.  lu  some  cases  it  appears  connected  with  the  great 
bulk  of  the  tumour,  and  the  hindrance  to  the  sufficient  pene- 
tration of  Idood  to  its  central  parts.  Hence  it  is,  I  think, 
proportionally  more  frequent  in  the  large  than  in  the  smaller 


*  Aa  ill  Mr.  Frogley'a  case ;  and  as  iq  many  noduleu  of  the 
tumours,  No.  207  and  others,  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons. 

t  See  a  drawing  of  one  in  the  hand,  and  a  specimen  in  Ser.  1,  115, 
in  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  the  speciraeu  lately  given 
to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  Bickoreteth,  and  described  in  page  1S8. 

t  Mu8.  Coll.  Surg,  No.  206. 
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tumours.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  due  to  exposure  of  the 
tumour,  as  in  the  instance  of  a  cartilaginous  tumour  wbich 
grew  from  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis  and  adjacent  bones,  and 
projected  into  the  vagina  of  a  woman  34  years  old.*  But 
in  many  more  cases  we  are  unable  to  assigik  a  reason  for 
such  softness. 

The  central  softening  of  single  nodules  of  cartilaginous 
tumours  may  exti-nd  to  the  formation  of  cysts ;  for  when 
the  whole  of  a  nodule  is  liquefied,  the  fibro-cellular  invest* 
ment  may  remain  like  a  cyst  enclosing  the  liquid.  Tliis 
change  was  showni  in  the  same  tumour  as  illustrated  the 
central  ossification  and  the  central  softening.  And  it  was 
not  difficult  to  trace  in  it  w^hat  appeared  hkc  gradations 
from  central  to  complete  liquefaction,  and  from  a  group  of 
cartilaginous  nodules  to  a  group  of  cysts  with  tenacious 
fluid  contents. 

When  extensively  softened  or  liquefied,  or  when  almost 
wholly  transformed  into  cysts  with  viscid  contents,  the 
cartilaginous  tumours  are  very  like  masses  of  colloid 
cancer  ;t  so  like,  that  the  diagnosis,  without  the  microscope, 
might  be  nearly  impossible.  Such  a  tumour  was  sent  to  me 
by  ^h\  E.  Bickersteth.  A  woman,  45  years  old,  had  two 
tumours,  one  on  the  eminence  of  the  right  frontal  bone,  the 
other  half  an  inch  below  the  right  clavicle.  The  former  was 
globular,  as  large  as  a  walnut,  and  fixed  to  the  bone.  It 
felt  soft  and  doughy,  but  at  its  base  and  around  its  margins 
it  was  hard.  The  latter  was  about  tmce  as  large,  subcu- 
taneous, and  freely  moveable  ;  it  felt  like  a  fatty  tumour, 
except  in  that  it  was  not  distinctly  lobcd,  and  was  less  firm 


•  Mua.  Coll.  Surg.  No.  206. 

t  I  beHeve  they  have  boon  often  described  as  such.  I  think,  tooi 
that  some  of  them  are  iufhided  by  Vogel  in  his  group  of  **  gelatine- 
tumours"  (GttUertgeschwiilste),  of  which  he  says  gtiktiiiiform  cauccra 
are  the  most  frequent  form. 
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and  consistent  than  such  tumours  usually  arc.  Both 
tumours  had  been  gradually  increasing  for  eight  years,  and 
bad  been  painless.  The  patient's  mother  had  died  with 
hard  cancer  of  the  breast. 

The  tumour  below  the  cavicle  was  removed.  It  was  an  oval 
mass,  invested  by  a  thin  fibro-cellular  capsule,  partitions 
from  which  intersected  it,  and  divided  it  into  lobes  of  un- 
equal size,  distinct,  but  closely  packed.  They  all  consisted 
of  a  soft,  flickeiing,  yellow,  and  pale  ruddy  substance, 
widely  intersected  with  opaque-white  lines.  The  substance 
was  extremely  viscid,  and  could  be  drawn  out  in  strings, 
sticking  to  one's  fingers,  like  tenacious  gunu  Its  general 
aspect  was  very  like  that  of  a  colloid  cancer,  but  it  had  no 
alveolar  or  cystic  structure,  and  it  was  an  isolated  mass,  not 
an  infiltration.  Portions  lightly  pressed  (for  it  needed  no 
dissection  for  the  microscope)  showed  as  in   the  annexed 

Fio.  27. 


figure  (27),  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  common  fibro- 
ccllular  tissue  and  fat,  a  peculiar  tilamentons  tissue  in 
curving  and  interlacing  bundles,  and  in  separate  very  long 
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and  very  tortuous,  or  curled  filaiueiits,  or  narrow  flat  bands 
(a).  The  latter  appeared  as  peculiar  pale  filaments,  about 
Tiloy>  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  in  shape  and  mode  of 
coiling  resembling  elastic  fibres,  but  not  having  dark  edges, 
and  extending  to  an  extreme  length.  Such  fibres  lay  im- 
bedded in  a  pellucid  viscid  substance,  and  more  abundantly 
scattered  in  the  same  were  various  corpuscles  (b).  Of  these 
some  were  simple,  others  of  more  complex  fornis.  The 
former  were,  generally,  nearly  round,  dimly  nebulous,  with 
one  or  two  shining  particles,  but  (unless  iu  a  very  few 
instances),  without  nuclei.  These  seemed  to  be  free  nuclei, 
of  which  many  had  grown  to  an  unusual  size,  andmeasui'cd 
-P55«5^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  more  complex  had 
the  same  texture  as  these,  and  seemed  to  be  also  altered 
nuclei,  and  resembled  most  nearly  the  stellate  nuclei  of 
more  ordinary  cartilaginous  tumoui-s.  They  generally  had 
an  oval,  or  round,  or  angular  body  or  central  part,  from  which 
slender  processes  passed  out.  These  followed  various 
directions.  Some  were  short;  some  branched  once  or 
more  ;  some  were  extremely  long,  and  appeared  to  connect 
adjacent  corpuscles,  or  to  be  continued  into  some  of  the 
tortuous  bands  or  filaments,  like  which,  as  they  extended 
further,  they  became  pale,  clear,  and  finely  edged.  The 
chief  and  extreme  forms  are  sketched,  and  many  inter- 
mediate between  these  existed. 

Since  the  operation  the  patient  has  remained  well,  and 
the  tumour  on  the  head  has  been  stationary  for  four 
months  ■  so  that,  therefore,  the  history  has  confirmed  the 
only  opinion  I  could  form  of  so  strange  a  tumour,  namely, 
that  it  was  composed  of  immature  soft  fibrous  cartilage,  not 
only  arrested,  but  in  a  measure  perverted  in  its  development. 

The  softened  central  parts  of  cartilaginous  masses  are  apt 
to  be  aflectcd  with  rapid  sloughing  or  suppm-atiou.  Such 
an  event  occurred  in  Sir  Philip  Crarapton's  case  already 
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quoted,  and  in  one,  presenting  many  features  of  great 
interest,  wliich  was  under  Mr.  Lloyd's  care,  at  Saint  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital.*  A  girl,  14  years  old,  was  admitted 
with  a  very  large  tumour  round  the  upper  two- thirds  of  the 
tibia.  It  had  been  growing  for  18  months,  and  shortly 
before  her  admission,  without  any  evident  cause  (unless  it 
were  that  it  had  been  punctured),  the  integuments  over  it 
began  to  look  inflamed  and  dusky.  The  limb  was  ampu- 
tated almost  immediately  after  her  admission ;  and  the 
tumour  presented  in  its  interior  a  large  C4ivity  with  uiu!veu 
broken  walls,  filled  with  brownish  serous  fluid  of  horribly 
offensive  putrid  odour.  The  inner  surface  of  the  walls  of 
the  cavity  appeared  also  putrid,  and  gases,  the  products  of 
the  decomposition,  were  diffused  in  the  cellular  tissue  as  far 
as  the  middle  of  the  thigh. 

Other  changes  of  a  degenerative  character  may  be  some- 
times observed  in  cartilaginous  tumours.  Parts  of  them 
may  appear  grumous,  or  pulpy,  and  of  an  ochre  yellow 
coloiU".t  This  is  probably  a  fatty  dcgencrution  of  their 
tissue.  And,  sometimes,  as  I  have  said,  their  ossification  is 
so  imperfect  as  to  be  more  like  a  fatty  and  calcareous  dege- 
neration, in  which  their  substance  becomes  like  fresh  mortar, 
or  soft  chalk,  and,  when  dry,  is  powdery,  and  white,  and 
greasy. 


It  may  serve  for  additional  illustration  of  this  general 
pathology  of  cartilaginous  tumom's,  if  I  describe  now  some 
particular  forms  of  them. 

I  have  said  that  they  chiefly  afiect  the  bones.     The  bones 

•  It  is  fiillj  reported  in  the  Lancet,  Dee.  1850.  The  Bpecimen  is 
in  the  Museum  of  the  HoapittU. 

t  Mu9.  Coll.  Surg.,  No.  200. 

t  Mus.  Coll.  Suri,'.,  No,  204,  Rokitansky,  B.  i,  p.  2G2.  JVIr. 
ITuniphrvhas  purtirularly  dc8criUed  tliid  cliangc  in  hie  Leetiu'cs,  p.  1^82. 
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of  the  hands  arc  their  most  frequent  seats ;  and  next  to 
tliese,  the  adjacent  extremities  of  the  femur  and  tibia,  the 
parts  which,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  appear  to  have  in 
all  the  skeleton  the  least  power  of  resistance  of  disease. 
After  these,  the  humerus,  the  last  phalanx  of  the  great  toe, 
the  pelvis,  and  the  ribs,  appear  most  liable  to  cartilaginous 
growths ;  and  after  these,  the  number  of  cases  is  as  yet  too 
small  to  assign  an  order  of  frecpicncy,  but  there  is  scarcely  a 
bone  on  which  they  have  not  been  seen. 

Of  the  cartilaginous  tumours  of  the  large  long  bones  I 
need  say  little,  having  drawn  from  them  the  greater  part  of 
the  general  description.  Only,  the  relations  of  the  growths, 
according  to  tlie  part  of  the  bone  in  or  near  which  they  lie, 
may  be  worth  notice. 

When,  then,  the  tumour  growls  at  or  about  the  articular 
end  of  a  large  long  bone,  it  is  almost  wholly  placed  be- 
tween the  periosteum  and  the  bone.  Here  it  usually  sur- 
rounds the  bone,  but  not  with  an  uniform  thickness ;  and 
the  thin  wall  of  the  bone  wastes  and  gradually  disappears 
as  if  it  w^ere  eroded,  or  as  if  it  changed  its  form,  Ijecomiug 
cancellous,  and  then  growing  into  the  tumour.  I  have 
never  seen  such  a  tumour  encroaching  on  the  articular 
surface  of  a  bone.  But  it  may  grow  up  all  about  the  bor- 
ders of  the  joint,  and  surround  them.  A  striking  example 
of  these  relations  of  the  cartilaginous  tumour  to  the  bone  on 
which  it  grows  is  in  one  of  the  best  and  most  characteristic 
specimens  in  the  College-Museum  ;*  a  cartilaginous  tumour 
of  the  humerus,  removed  in  an  amputation  at  the  shoulder- 
jomt  by  Mr.   Liston.     His  sketch  of  it  is  here  copied. 


♦  Mus,  Col!.  Siu'g.,  779.  The  patient  recoTered  from  the  operation, 
but  died  two  niontbs  afterwards  with  disease  of  the  chest.  The 
specimen  is  represeuted  in  l^Ir.  Listen's  Practical  Surgery,  p.  374, 
from  which  the  sketch  (tig.  27)  is  drawn. 
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Fig.  27. 


The  patient  was  a 
naval  surgeon,  and 
the  tiimourhad  been 
growing  for  nearly 
forty  years.  The  mass 
it  now  forms  is  nearly 
ten  inches  across  ; 
it  surrounds  the  up- 
per three-fourths  of 
the  shaft  of  the  hu- 
merus, and  nearly 
surmoimts  its  arti- 
cular surface  ;  and  it 
shows  abundant  iso- 
lated nodules,  partial 
central  ossification 
and  central  softening, 
and  th^  growth  of 
bone  from  the  can- 
cellous tissue  of  the 
humerus  into  the  tu- 
mour. It  shows  too,  very  well,  how  blood-vessels  and 
nerves  are  imbedded  in  the  inequalities  of  such  tumours, 
without  being  involved  by  them. 

It  is  extremely  rare,  I  think,  for  a  cartilaginous  tumour 
to  grow  within  the  articular  end,  or  in  the  medullary  tissue 
near  it,  in  a  large  long  bone.  A  striking  specimen,  how^- 
ever,  was  presented  by  Mr.  Langston  Parker  to  Mr.  Stanley. 
It  was  removed,  by  amputation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  leg, 
from  a  young  gentleman  in  whom  it  had  grown  slowly,  and 
had  distinctly  pulsated.  The  lower  end  of  the  fibula  is  ex- 
panded and  wasted  by  a  growth  of  cartilage,  mixed  with  a 
substance  such  as  w^ill  be  described  in  the  next  lecture,  as 
the  characteristic  material  of  fibro-plasticor  myeloid  tumours. 
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The  growth  is  rather  larger  than  an  egg,  and  is  invested  by 
the  remains  of  the  expanded  fibula,  and  by  the  periosteum  ; 
and  the  relations  of  the  chief  !»lood -vessels  make  it  probable 
that  the  pulsation  felt  during  life  was  derived  from  that  of 
the  vessels  witliin  the  tumour.* 

When  a  cartilaginous  tumour  grows  at  the  niiddle  of  the 
shaft  of  a  large  long  bone,  it  is.  I  think,  usual  to  find  coin- 
cidently  both  an  external  and  an  interna!  growth.  Car- 
tilage lies  outside  the  shaft,  beneath  the  periosteum  ;  and 
another  mass  may  fill  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  me- 
dullary canal.  Then,  in  the  concurrent  growth  of  the  two 
masses,  the  wall  of  the  bone  between  them  wastes  or  is 
broken-up,  and  they  may  form  one  great  tumour  set  be- 
tween the  portions  of  the  shaft,  f  These  arc  the  cartilaginous 
tumours  which  most  imitate  the  progress  of  niahguant 
disease.  They  are  indeed  very  rare  ;  but  the  chance  of  the 
existence  of  such  an  one,  where  we  might  l)e  anticipating  a 
maUgnant  tumour,  is  always  to  be  added  to  the  motives  for 
amputation  in  cases  of  tumours  round  the  shal'ts  of  these 
long  bones. 

When  cartilaginous  tumours  grow  at  the  attachment  of 


•  Tlie  specimeu  is  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 
No.  783  in  the  Mus.  Coll.  Surg,  is  aa  ossified  cartilaginous  tumour 
withiu  the  ujiper  end  of  the  fibula.  In  the  Museum  of  St.  Thomaa'a 
Hospital  18  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  cartilagioous  tumours 
growing,  at  once,  in  the  acapnia,  the  upper  part  of  the  liumerua,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  same.  In  the  last-muned  part  the  cartilage  lies 
within  the  thinned  walls  of  the  bone.  The  caao  Is  described  by  Sir. 
William  Adams,  in  the  Proc.  of  the  Pathol,  fcjoc,  vol,  ii. 

t  A  BpecimcQ  of  this  form  ia  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
in  and  upon  a  femur,  in  Ser.  i.  No.  Ill ;  and  one  uf  very  large  size, 
around  and  in  the  upper  third  of  the  femur,  is  in  Guy'a  Hospital 
Museum.  One  also  is  mentioned  by  Sir.  Hawkins  aa  occurring 
in  the  middle  of  the  shal't  of  the  humerus  (Medical  Gazette,  vol. 
MV.  p.  476.) 

II.  O 
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tendons  (and  they  often  do  so,  esjM3cially  alxtut  the  lower 
part  of  the  femur),  they  are  peculiarly  apt  to  acquire  naiTow 
bases  of  attachment.  Id  these  cases,  ooe  usually  finds  a 
layer  of  cartilage  incrusting  some  cancellous  and  medullary 
bone,  and  the  bone,  as  a  narrow  pedicle,  extends  iiito  conti- 
nuity with  the  wait  or  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  subjacent 
shaft.  Such  tiunours  have  then  the  characters  of  polypoid 
out-growths  from  the  bone,  and  may  be  treated  accordingly  ; 
for,  when  cut  or  broken  off,  their  stems  (at  least,  if  they 
consist  of  only  bone)  will  not  grow.  Indeed,  this  stem 
may  chance  to  be  unwittingly  broken ;  as  in  a  tumour* 
removed  by  Mr.  Lawrence.  It  had  grown  on  the  inner 
and  lower  part  of  the  femur,  and,  when  fairly  exposed,  was 
easily  detached  without  further  cutting :  the  narrowest  part 
of  its  stem  rested  in  a  sUght  depression  in  the  femur,  but 
had  no  connection  by  tissue  with  it.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
narrow  pedicle  of  a  tumour,  two  inches  Ln  diameter,  had 
been  by  accident  broken  off,  and  the  friction  of  the  broken 
surfaces  had  smoothed  and  fitted  them  together. 

Such  are  some  of  the  chief  facts  to  be  noted  about  the 
cartilaginous  tumours  on  the  large  long  bones. 

On  the  jaws  these  tumours  are»  I  beheve,  very  rare.  I 
know  but  one  specimen  ou  the  upper  jaw^  alone ;  a  great 
tumour,  portions  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
Guy's  Hospital,  and  of  which  the  history,  by  Mr.  Morgan, 
is  in  the  Hospital  Reports,  ' 

On  the  lower  jaw,  such  tumours  appear  prone  to  acquii-e  a 
pecidiar  shape,  affecting  the  whole  extent  of  the  bone.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  tumours  in  the  Museum  of  the  Col- 
lege! is  of  tins  kind.  The  patient  was  a  lady  thirty -nine  years 
old.     The  tumour  had  been  growing  eight  years ;  it  com- 

♦  Mu8.  St.  BiLTtholoinew's,  Ser.  i.  183, 
t  No.  1031  and  201. 
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menced  as  a  siimll  hard  tumour  just  below  the  first  right 
nioliir  tooth,  and  gradually  enlarged  till  it  enclosed  the 
whole  jaw,  except  its  right  ascending  portion.  It  mcasorcd 
two  feet  in  circund'ercncc  and  six  inches  in  depth,  and  the 
patient  died  exhausted  by  want  of  food,  which  she  was  un- 
able to  swallow,  and  by  the  ulceration  of  parts  of  the 
tinnour  diinng  the  last  two  years  of  her  life. 

M.  Lebert*  lias  recorded  a  case  in  which  a  tumour  like 
this  was  removed  by  Dieflenhach.  In  three  successive 
operations  he  removed  it  by  instalments,  and  the  patient 
finally  recovered. 

The  cartilaginous  tumours  that  grow  about  the  cranial 
boues  and  the  vcrtebra3  show,  in  a  niarkerl  manner,  that 
reckless  mode  of  growth  (if  I  may  so  speak)  which  is  more 
generally  a  characteristic  of  malignant  tumours.  They 
grow  in  every  direction ;  pressing,  and  displacing,  and 
leading  to  the  destruction  of,  important  parts,  and  tracking 
their  way  along  even  narrow  channels. 

In  St.  Bartholomew's  is  a  tumour, f  composed,  for  the  most 
part,  of  cartilage,  which  grew  in  connection  with  the  bones 
of  the  face  and  head  of  a  lad  sixteen  years  old.  It  involved 
both  superior  maxillary  bones,  extended  into  the  left  orbit, 
and  through  the  left  side  of  the  base  of  the  skull  into  its 
cavity,  compressing  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  :  it 
was  also  united  to  the  soft  palate,  and  protruded  the  left 
nostril,  and  the  integuments  of  the  face. 

The  commencement  of  a  similar  growth  is  probably 
shown  in  a  specimen  in  the  College-Museum,}  in  which,  to- 
gether with  changes  effected  by  the  growth  of  nasal  polypi, 


•  Abhandlungen,  p.  197. 

t  Mua.  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Ser.  xixt.  No.  47.     Drawn 
ia  Mr.  Stanley's  Jlliistratious  of  Diseases  of  the  Bones,  pi.  ivii.  fig.  4. 
X  Mas.  Coll.  Surg.  2199. 
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one  sees  the  etbmoid  cells  completely  filled  >vith  firm  semi- 
transpai'ent  cartilage,  a  mass  of  whicli  projects  in  a  round 
tinnonr  into  the  upper  part  of  the  left  oasal  fossa. 

And  here  I  may  adduce,  in  proof  of  the  tracking  gi'owth 
of  the  cartilaginous  tumours,  the  case  of  one*  originating  in 
the  heads  of  the  ribs,  which  extended  through  the  inter- 
vertebral foramina  into  the  spinal  canal,  where,  growing 
widely,  and  compressing  the  spinal  cord,  it  produced  com- 
plete paralysis  of  the  pelvic  organs  and  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. 

The  cartilaginous  tumours  of  the  hands  deserve  a  special 
notice. 

As  many,  I  believe,  as  forty  cases  might  be  collected  from 
various  records,  in  which  the  bones  of  one  or  both  hands, 
and  sometimes  of  the  feet  also,  have  been  the  seats  of  nu- 
merous cartilaginous  tumours.  Several  of  these  cases  were 
collected  by  John  Bell  jf  many  more  by  Miiller,  J  who  drew, 
indeed,  from  these  cases  the  greater  part  of  his  general 
account  of  enchondroma ;  and  many  more  might  now  be 
added  to  the  list.  Four  admirable  specimens  of  the  disease 
are  in  the  Museums  of  the  College  and  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's. 

llie  first  of  these,  ^  from  the  collection  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  consists  of  the  amputated  fingers  and  heads  of  the 
metacarpal  bones  of  a  girl  13^  years  old.  Tumours  had 
been  growing  in  these  bones  for  eleven  years ;  and  now 

♦  Mua.  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Scr.  i.  No.  116. 

t  Priueiplea  of  Surgery,  vol.  iii.  p.  {55. 

J  On  Cancer.  Whenever  the  statements  made  by  Miiller  re- 
Bpecting  the  geuenil  chai'aeters  of  cartilaginoua  tumours  differ  from  the 
account  here  given,  the  differences  may,  I  think,  be  explained  by  his 
taking  for  the  typii  the  t^imours  of  the  hand.  This  alone  could  have 
made  him  regard  so  little  the  ossification  of  curtilaginous  tnmoura. 

§  Mua.  Coll.  Surg.,  775. 
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there  are  eleven  or  twelve,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  all  formed  of  pui*e  cartilage. 

The  second  was  presented  to  the  Museum  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's by  Mr.  Hodgson.*  It  comprises  the  right 
hand,  and  the  httle  finger  of  the  left  hand,  of  a  lad  14  years 
old,  in  whom,  without  any  known  cause,  the  tumours  had 
been  growing  from  early  childhood.  In  the  right  hand, 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  timmb  contains  two  tumours ; 
that  of  the  fore  finger  three  or  fom"  tumours,  of  which  the 
smallest  is  an  inch,  and  the  largest  is  three  inches  in 
diameter  :  the  first  and  second  phalanges,  also,  of  the  fore 
finger,  contain  tumours  ;  the  middle  finger  appears  nor- 
mal ;  the  third  finger  has  one  tumour  in  its  metacarpal 
bone,  one  in  its  first  phalanx,  and  two  in  its  second  phalanx  ; 
the  little  finger  has  as  many,  in  corresponding  positions. 
On  the  left  hand  the  only  tumour  was  that  in  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  fore  finger. 

A  third  prcpai'ationf  contains  the  fore  and  Uttle  fingers 
removed  by  Mr.  Lawrence  from  a  healthy  lad  seventeen 
years  old.  lie  had  on  his  left  hand  four,  and  on  his  right 
hand  six  tumours ;  but  those  that  were  removed  were  alone 
troublesome  and  increasing.  They  varied  from  one  inch 
and  a  half  to  one-thkd  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  were  all 
covered  with  healthy  smooth  skin,  and  appeared  to  grow 
from  the  interior  of  the  bones.  No  account  could  be  given 
of  their  origin,  except  that  they  began  to  grow  when  he  was 
five  years  old  ]  and  some  grew  more  quickly  than  others. 
In  both  fingers  a  formation  of  cartilage  has  occurred  in  the 
metacarpal  bones  and  the  second  phalanges,  which  was  at- 
tended with  scarcely  any  swelling  :  indeed,  till  the  operation 
was  being  performed,  these  bones  were  not  supposed  to  be 


•  Described  in  the  Pathological  Appendix  to  the  Catalogue, 
t  Mus.  St  Bartholoujew'u,  Fathol.  Appendix. 
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the  seats  of  disease^  though  their  medullary  cavities  were 
quite  fidl  of  cartilage. 

The  fourth  spcci- 
Tio.  29*  ^Q^y^  j^erc  sketched, 

is,  I  believe,  the  most 
remarkable  yet  seen. 
I  received  it  from 
Mr.  Salmon,  of  Wed- 
more.  It  is  the  right 
hand  of  a  laboiu*er, 
fifty-six  years  old^ 
from  whom,  when 
he  was  sixteen  years 
old,  the  fore-fiiiger  of 
the  left  hand  was  re- 
moved with  a  tumour 
w^eighing  21b.  5oz. 
The  little  finger  of 
the  same  hand  has 
a  tumom-  about  as 
large  as  a  walnut :  the  whole  length  of  his  left  tibia  has 
irregular  nodules  on  its  anterior  and  inner  surface,  and 
some  enlargement  exists  at  his  left  secoud  toe.  On  the 
right  hand,  which  Mr.  Salmon  amputated,  there  are  tumours 
on  every  finger,  and  one  spheroidal  mass  nearly  six  inches 
in  diameter,  in  which  the  second  and  third  fingers  appear 
completely  buried,  the  walls  of  their  phalanges  being  only 
just  (Uscernible  at  the  borders  of  the  mass  that  has  formed 
by  the  coalition  of  tumours  that  grew  within  them. 

The  disease  which  these  specimens  illustrate  begins,  I 
believe,  exclusively  in  the  early  period  of  life  ;  diuing  ohild- 


•  Fig.  29,  Hand  with  cartilaginoufl  tumours,  described  above. 
Heduced  to  one-fifth  of  the  natural  aize. 
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hood,  or  at  least  before  puberty,  and  sometimes  even  before 
birth.  It  occurs,  also,  much  more  frequently  in  boys  than 
in  girls.  One  or  more,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  plialanges  or 
metaciirpal  l>ones  of  one  or  both  hands  may  enlarge  slowly, 
and  without  pain,  into  an  oval,  or  round  or  heail-shaped 
swelling.  When  such  swellings  are  grouped,  they  produce 
strange  distortions  of  the  hands,  making  them  look  like 
those  of  people  who  have  accumulated  gouty  deposits ;  or, 
as  John  Bell  delights  to  repeat,  like  the  toes  and  claws  of 
sculptured  griffins.  They  may  greatly  elongate  the  fingers, 
but  they  more  commonly  press  them  asunder,  limiting  and 
hindering  their  movements. 

There  is  no  rule  or  symmetry  observed  in  the  affections 
of  the  hands,  except  that  the  thumb  is  less  frequently  than 
the  fingers  the  seat  of  growths. 

In  the  large  majority  of  cases,  if  not  in  all,  each  tumour 
grows  within  a  bone,  the  walls  of  which  arc  gradually 
extended  and  adapted  to  its  growth.  And  this  position 
within  the  bones  is  the  more  remarkable,  because,  in  the 
cases  of  single  cartilaginous  tumours  of  the  fingers  or  hands, 
the  growth  takes  place  not  more,  but  rather  less,  often 
within  than  without  the  bone  j  these  single  tumours  com- 
monly growing,  as  those  of  the  larger  long  bones  do, 
between  the  periosteum  and  shaft.* 

Thus,  growing  within  the  bones,  the  cartilaginous  tumours 
may  be  sometimes  found,  even  in  the  same  hand,  in  all 
stages  of  growth.  One  phalanx  or  metacarpal  bone  may 
have  its  medullary  cavity  full  of  cartilage  without  any  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  enlargement ;  another  may  be  slightly 
swollen-out  at  one  part,  or  in  its  whole  periphery ;  another 
so  extended  on  one  side,  or  imiformly,  that  its  walls  form 
only  a  thin  shell  around  the  mass  of  cartilage  ;  in  another 
the  cai-tilage  may  have  grown  out  through  holes  absorbed 


Mu8.  Coll.  Surg.  No.  772-3. 
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ill  the  walls  of  the  Ijone,  and  may  then  have  spread  out  on 
its  exterior  ;  while  from  another  it  may  have  protruded 
through  apertures  even  in  the  integuments,  gradually  thinned 
and  ulcerated  :*  or,  as  the  specimen  sketched  in  Fig.  29 
shows,  we  may  tind  not  only  such  a  protrusion  through 
integuments,  hot  two  originally  distinct  tumours,  gi-owing 
out  beyond  the  limits  of  their  respective  bones,  and  coa- 
lescing in  one  huge  mass.  In  cases  of  tliis  kind,  the  carti- 
laginous mass  in  each  bone  usually  appears  as  a  single 
tumour,  with  very  delicate,  if  any,  partitions.  It  may  have 
a  coarsely  granulated  aspect,  but  it  is  rarely  divided  into 
distinct  nodules,  or  strongly  intersected.  Its  exterior  is 
adapted  closely  to  the  interior  of  the  shell  of  bone,  but  is 
not  continuous  with  it,  except  by  blood-vessels.  It  rarely 
ossifies,  except  in  a  few  small  scattered  cancellous  masses 
in  its  mid-substance. t  And  it  is  worth  observing,  that 
the  tumours  often  project  on  only  one  side  of  a  bone  ;  for 
when  this  happens  in  the  metacarpus,  it  is  often  very  hard 
to  tell  which  of  two  adjacent  metacarpal  bones  should  be 
cut-out  in  case  of  need. 

The  cases  of  this  singular  disease  have  shown  great 
diversity  as  to  the  cause  of  the  tumours,  and  in  their  modes 
and  rates  of  growth  ;  some  making  progress,  some  remain- 
ing stationary  :  and  I  believe  it  has  often  happened  that 
at  the  time  of  manhood  all  have  ceased  to  grow.  But 
in  regard  to  all  these  questions,  important  as  they  are,  we 
arc  yet  in  need  of  facts. 

It  would  be  easy,  and  as  vain  as  easy,  to  specnlate  on 
the  meaning  of  such  a  disease  as  this.  I  believe  no  reason- 


•  A  good  ease  illustrating  the  laat-inentioned  fact  is  repreBented 
by  Professor  Miller,  iu  hia  Principles  of  Surger)',  p.  179,  The 
turaour  on  the  back  of  the  metacarpus  weighed  fourteeu  pounds,  and 
after  protrusion  bled  frequently.  John  Bell  also  has  recorded  several 
such  cases. 

t  Specimens  of  ossification  are  in  the  College-Museum,  No.  786-6. 
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able  explanation  of  it  can  as  yet  be  given,  unless  it  may  be 
said  that  these  are  the  results  of  an  exuberant  nutrition 
similar  to  that  which  in  the  embryo  may  produce  super- 
numerary limbs,  but  is  here  more  disorderly  and  less 
vigorous. 


I 


The  only  remaining  instances  of  cartilaginous  tumours  to 
which  I  shall  refer  are  those  that  grow  near  the  parotid, 
or,  much  more  rarely,  near  the  submaxillaiy  gland.* 
Some  of  these  are  formed  of  pure  cartilage,  and  might  be 
taken  as  types  of  the  cartilaginous  tumour  ;  but  more  arc 
com|>osed  of  cartilage,  or  fil)rous  cartilage^  variously  mixed 
with  other  tissues,  aud  especially  with  what  appears  to  be 
au  imperfect  or  a  perverted  glandulai"  tissue.  Whichever 
of  these  forms  they  may  have,  they  are  commonly  im- 
bedded in  the  gland.  They  are  sometimes  wholly  sur- 
rounded by  the  gland-sid^stance,  but  much  more  com- 
monly are  more  or  less  deeply  imbedded  in  it,  and  covered 
with  its  fascia. 

These  tumom-s  are  generally  invested  with  tough  fibro- 
ceMular  capsules,  which,  though  sometimes  loose,  are  more 
commonly  so  closely  attached  to  the  surrounding  parts  that 
it  is  difficult  to  dissect  them  out.  And  the  inconvenience 
of  this  is  not  a  little  increased  by  the  fretjueiit  contact  of 
branches  of  the  facial  nerve,  which  are  apt  to  adhere  very 
closely  to  the  deep  part  of  the  tumour,  or  to  be  imbedded 
between  its  lobes,  or  may  even  stretch  over  its  surface.  + 

*  These  are  grouped  by  Eokitansky  as  tlio  third  Tariety  of  the  Gela- 
tinous Sarcoma,  with  a  recognition  of  their  affinity  to  Euchondroma. 
Mr.  Spne  namea  them  "  Fibro-cartilaginous  Sarcoma"  (Principlee  of 
Surgery,  voL  i.  p.  89).  The  fb-Bt  good  description  of  them  was  given 
by  Mr.  La^Tencc  (in  his  paper  on  Tumoure,  already  often  quoted). 
Mr.  C«8ar  Hawkins  dcBcribed  them,  for  the  most  part,  as  **  conglo- 
merate tumours." 

t  The  imbedding  of  important  parts  in  a  cartilaginous  tumour  need 
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The  general  asi)ect  of  tbese  tumours  depends  much  on 
the  proportion  in  which  the  cartilage  and  their  other  cotn- 
poncut  tissues  are  uiixed.  When  they  are  of  pure  cartilage, 
or  when  the  cartilage,  or  delicately  fibrous  cartilage,  greatly 
predominates,  they  may  present  all  the  general  characters 
that  are  already  described.  Such  a  case  is  illustrated  by  that 
to  which,  among  all  the  specimens  of  the  kind,  the  primacy 
belongs.  It  was  removed  by  Mr.  Hunter,  and  is  enough 
to  prove  the  skill  and  boldness  as  an  operator  which  some 
have  denied  him.  The  case  was  that  of  a  man,  thirty-seven 
years  old,  who,  sixteen  years  previously,  fell  and  bruised 
his  cheek.  Shortly  after  the  injury,  the  pai't  began  to 
swell,  and  the  swelling  regularly  increased  for  four  or  five 
years,  when  he  again  fell  and  struck  the  swelhng,  which, 
after  this,  extended  especially  at  its  lower  part  and  base. 
It  seemed  quite  loose,  and  moveable  without  pain.  Mr, 
Hunter  extirpated  it,  and  with  complete  success.  It  weighed 
144  ounces,  and  measures  in  its  chief  dimensions  9  inches 
by  7.  It  presents  a  striking  instance  of  the  conglomerate 
cartilaginous  tumour,  consisting  of  numerous  round  masses 
of  pale,  semi-transparent,  glistening  cartilage,  connected  by 
their  several  fibro~cel hilar  investments  ;  and  its  exterior  is 
deeply  lobed  and  nodulated.  Its  apparent  composition  is 
confirmed  by  the  microscopic  examinations  of  Mr.  Quekett,* 
who  found  it  composed  of  cartilage,  in  which  some  of  the  in- 
tercellular substance  is  homogeneous,  and  some  finely  fibrous. 

But  when  in  these  tumours  the  cartilage  is  equalled  or 
exceeded  in  quantity  by   the  other  tissue  of  which  they 


bo  remembered.  In  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital  is  a  speci- 
men of  this  kindj  about  seven  inches  in  diameter,  which  was  sent  to 
the  Miisenm  \rith  the  history,  that,  in  removing  it  from  the  deep 
tiaaues  of  the  thigh,  the  femoral  artery  waa  cut  across  where  passing 
through  its  substance. 

*  Histological  Catalogue,  vol.  i.  p.  111.  Ag.  52. 
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nmy  consist,  we    may   find  Fig.  30.« 

the  same  oval  and  nodular 
or  lobed  form,  aod  the  same 
hardness  or  firmness  and  elas- 
ticity, but  they  appear,  on 
section,  opaque  white  or 
cream-coloured,  and  less  glis- 
tening than  cartilage.t  Ge- 
nerally, these  mixed  tumours 
appear  uniform  ;  but,  some- 
times, portions  of  purer  car- 
tilage are  imbedded  in  the 
niLxed  tissue,  and  obscurely 
bounded  from  it.  { 

In  microscopic  characters 
the  cartUagiuous  part  of  these 
tumours  has,  I  believe,  no 
peculiarity;  diflerent  speci- 
mens may  ofier  all  the  variety  of  forms  to  which  I  have 
Iready  referred. 

•  Fig.  30.  Miuute  structures  of  a  mixed  cartilaginous  tumour  over 
the  parotid  gland.  In  the  upper  sketch,  a  group  of  ^ritbertid,  stclkte, 
c^irtHage-nuclei  are  encircled  with  fibrous  tissue.  Othera  lie  near  the 
group ;  while,  equally  near,  are  well-formed  cartilage-cells,  and 
groups  ofsmall  nuclei  or  nucleated  cells,  like  those  of  gland-structures. 
In  the  lower  sketch  aimilar  corpuscles  are  grcmped  as  in  the  acinus  of 
a  gland. 

t  They  are  among  the  tumours  which  one  finds  described  as  lilve 
turnips  or  like  potatoes. 

X  1  have  often  endeavoured  to  see  whence  this  miiture  of  tissues 
results,  and  especiidly  whether  the  one  tissue  is  transformed  bto  the 
other;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  this.  It  may  be  that 
'these  tumours  are,  in  the  first  instance,  composed  wholly  of  one  of  the 
two  principal  tissues,  and  that  in  their  further  growth  this  primary 
tissue  is  superseded    by    the    other.      But    it   is,   perhaps,   more 
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The  tissue  mixed  with  the  cartilaginous  is  at  present,  I 

think,  of  uncertain  nature.  In  five  cases  I  have  found  it, 
for  the  most  part,  present  a  lohed  and  cUistered  structure, 
with  fibrous-looking  tissue  encircling  spaces  that  are  filled 
with  nuclei  and  cells.  These  enclosed  spaces  look  so  like 
the  acini  of  a  conglomerate  gland,  that  they  seem  to  con- 
firm the  opinion  one  might  form  from  its  general  aspect ; 
namely,  that  it  is  an  imitation  of  gland-tissue.  And  this 
is  confirmed  by  the  character  of  the  cells  within  the 
seeming  acini ;  for  they  have  the  general  traits  of  gland- 
cells.  They  are  usually  small,  round  or  oval,  flattened,  dimly 
granular,  with  nearly  round,  pelhicid  nuclei  with  nucleoli. 
They  lie  either  like  a  thin  epithehal  lining  of  the  spaces  I 
just  mentioned,  or  else  they  are  clustered  within  them ;  or 
they  may  be  irregularly  grouped  through  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  tumour  ]  and  in  all  cases  abundant  free  nuclei 
like  their  own  arc  mingled  with  them. 

Such  are  the  most  general  characters  of  these  cells ;  but 
they  are  apt  to  vary  from  them,  being  more  angular,  or 
bearing  processes,  or  being  attenuated  or  caudate,  Even 
if  we  may  consider  them  as  imitating  gland-structures,  yet 
it  may  be  a  question  whether  they  are  related  to  the  ad- 
jacent parotid  gland,  or  to  lymphatic  gland.  It  would  be 
jeasy  to  discriminate  between  the  elements  of  the  parotid 
id  of  a  lymphatic  in  theii'  natural  state  ;  but  a  morbid 
imitation  of  eitlier  of  them  may  deviate  far  enough  to  be  as 
much  like  the  other.  And  it  is  well  to  remember  that  these 
tumours  have  exactly  the  seats  of  natnrally  existing  lym- 
phatic glands,  and  arc  often  closely  imitated  by  mere  en- 


probable  tliat  in  an  apparently  uniform  blastema,  two  or  more  diffe- 
rent structures  should  bo  developed,  and  thence-forward  coincidently 
grow. 
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largeuieuts  of  these  glands;  so  that,  possibly,  future  re- 
searches may  prove  that  they  are  cartilaginous  tunioiu's 
growing  in  and  with  a  lymphatic  gland  over  or  within  the 
parotid  or  submaxillary  ghuid. 

In  general  history,  especially  in  their  slow  and  painless 
growth,  the  absence  of  any  morbid  influence,  except  that 
produced  by  pressure,  on  the  surrounding  parts,  the  absence 
of  proneness  to  foul  ulceration,  and  of  tendency  to  return 
after  removal ;  in  all  these,  the  tumours  over  the  parotid 
agree,  I  bcMeve,  with  the  other  forms  of  cartilaginous  tumours. 
I  will  therefore  not  delay  to  relate  cases  of  them  ;  but  \WI1 
draw  towards  conclusion  by  referring  to  some  points  con- 
nected with  the  general  history  and  nature  of  the  whole 
group  of  cartilaginous  tumours. 

First,  then,  concerning  their  origin  : — They  begin,  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases,  in  early  life ;  between  childhood 
and  puberty.  Yet  they  may  begin  late  in  life.  I  saw  one 
on  the  hand,  which  liad  been  of  no  long  duration  when  it 
was  removed  from  a  man  70  years  old ;  another,  growing 
in  the  humerus,  and  described  by  Mr,  W,  Adams,*  bad 
grown  quickly  in  a  man  of  61  ;  another  began  to  grow  at 
the  .same  age,  in  a  woman's  thumb. f  Most  commonly,  also, 
those  in  or  near  the  parotid  appear  in  or  after  middle 
age. 

Then,  concerning  their  uatiu'e  :  they  may  be  regarded  as, 
usually,  completely  iunoccnt  tumours,  and  yet  there  are 
some  cases  recorded,  in  which  we  must  believe  that,  after  a 
cartilaginous  tumour  has  been  removed,  another  has  grown 
in  the  same  place.  I  saw  one  such  hi  a  woman  30  years 
old,  in  whom,  soon  after  the  removal  of  one  tumour  from 


•  Proceedings  of  the  Pathological  Society,  ii.  844. 
t  Lebert ;  Abhandlungen,  p.  191. 
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the  parotid  region,  another  grew  and  acquired  a  great  size. 
This  was  an  unmixed  cartilaginous  tumour ;  and  1  believe 
the  first  was  of  the  same  nature.  Dr.  Iloghes  Bennett* 
has  related  a  case  in  which  Mr.  Syme  removed  a  cartilaginous 
tumour  of  the  arm  by  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint. 
Subse([ucntly,  the  patient,  a  girl  14  years  old,  died  with 
tumours  in  the  stump  and  axilla.  Mr.  Listou  removed  a 
portion  of  the  scapula,  with  a  great  tumour  in  its  spine  and 
acromion,  which  I  have  no  doubt  is  a  soft  cartilaginous 
tumom'-t  Three  years  afterwards  the  patient  died,  with 
what  is  described  as  a  retm-n  of  the  disease.  Mr.  Fergusson 
showed  at  the  Pathological  Society  a  fibro-cartilaginous 
tumour  J  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  had  grown  twice  after  the 
complete  removal  of  similar  tumours  from  the  same  part. 
In  the  Museum  at  Guy's  Hospital,  also,  there  is  a  carti- 
laginous tumour  growing  from  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw 
into  the  mouth,  which  is  said  to  have  grown  after  complete 
removal  of  a  similar  tumour  with  the  portion  of  lower  jaw 
to  which  it  was  connected.  Lastly,  Professor  Gluge^ 
records  two  cases,  in  which  we  must  believe  that  recurrence 
of  cartilaginous  tumours  ensued  after  complete  removal. 
In  one,  a  cartilaginous  tumoiu*,  of  13  years'  growth,  and 
9h  pounds  weight,  over  a  man's  scapula,  clavicle,  and  neck, 
returned  in  the  ribs,  and  destroyed  life  in  a  year  and  a 
half.  In  another,  a  similar  tumour  of  the  orbit  returned 
two  and  a  half  years  after  removal. 

We  must  conclude,  I  think,  from  these  cases, that,  although 
the  general  rule  of  innocence  of  cartilaginous  tumoiu^  is 


•  On  Cancerous  and  Cancroid  Growths,  pp.  108  and  258. 

t  College- Museum,  No.  781. 

I  Mr,  Simon  examined  it  witL  the  microscope,  and  found  it  formed 
of  well-marked  cartilage,  with  a  fibrous  basis. 

§  Atlas  der  pathologischen  Anatomic,  Lief.  iv. ;  and  Pathologisoho 
Hiatologie,  p.  67. 
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established  by  their  usual  history,  by  numerous  instances 

of  permanent  health  after  removal,  and  by  cases  in  which, 
after  death,  no  similar  growths  arc  found  in  lymphatics  or 
internal  organs,  yet  recurrence  after  operations  may  ensue. 
I  think  that  when  this  happens  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  the  recurring  growths,  if  not  the  original  growths 
also,  are  soft,  rapid  in  their  increase,  and  apt  to  protrude 
and  destroy  adjacent  parts  ;  as  if  we  had,  again,  in  these, 
an  instance  of  that  gradual  approximation  to  completely 
malignant  characters,  of  which  I  spoke  in  the  last  lecture. 
I  think,  too,  that  we  shall  find  that  these  soft  cartilaginous 
tmuours  which  are  apt  to  recur,  or  of  which  more  than  one 
exist  in  distant  parts  in  the  same  patient,  affect  particularly 
those  who  arc  mcmbei-s  of  cancerous  families  (see  p.  188). 

In  connection  with  these  points  I  may  refer  to  some 
additional  facts  in  the  pathology  of  cartihiginous  tumours. 

First,  many  may  exist  in  the  sauie  person  ;  secondly, 
they  are  sometimes  hereditary ;  thirdly,  they  are  not  un- 
frequcntly  miuglcd  with  cancerous  growths. 

Muhiplicity  is  sufficiently  marked  in  the  cases  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  but  has  been  observed,  though  more  rarely, 
in  other  parts;  as  in  a  case  recorded  by  Mr.  William 
Adams,  and  akeady  referred  to,  as  presenting  tumours  at 
once  in  the  scapula  and  parts  of  the  humerus.  The  case 
by  Mr.  Bickersteth  (p.  188)  was  probably  of  the  same  kind. 

The  hereditary  occurrence  w^as  observed  in  the  case  of  a 
cartilaginous  tumour  of  the  pelvis,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  as  examined  by  Mr.  Donald  Dalrymplc.  The 
patient's  father  had  a  large  ossified  enchondroma  of  the 
radius,  which  was  removed  by  Mr.  Martineau.* 


•  The  specimens  are  in  the  Museum  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Hospital.  In  the  numher  of  the  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal,  vol. 
xiii.  p.  195,  an  abstract   of  the  case  m  published'  by  Dr.  Cobbold, 
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The  conjunction  of  cartilaginous  and  medullary  cancerous 
tumours  may,  perhaps,  be  called  frequent,  especially  in  the 
testicle. 

A  man,  38  years  old,  was  under  Mr.  Lawrence's  care 
with  an  apparent  enlargement  of  one  testicle,  which  he  as- 
cribed to  a  blow  received  eighteen  months  previously.  Three 
weeks  after  the  blow  he  noticed  an  enlargement  which  re- 
gularly increased,  and  formed  an  oval  n)ass  about  four  inches 
long.  This,  at  its  upper  part,  was  moderately  firm  and 
elastic ;  but  in  the  lower  third  it  felt  iiicompressibly  hard. 
It  was  removed,  and  proved  to  be  a  pale,  soft,  greyish, 
medullary  cancer  in  the  testicle,  having  in  its  lower  part  a 
mass  of  cartilage,  with  scattered  points  of  bone,  and  some 
intercellular  tisssuc.*  The  patient  died  a  fortnight  after 
the  operation  ;  and  it  was  interesting  to  observe,  as  illus- 
trating the  contrast  between  the  cartilaginous  and  the  can- 
cerous growths,  that  be  had  soft  medullary  cancerous 
tumours  in  the  situation  of  his  lumbar  lymphatic  glands, 
but  no  cartilaginous  tissue  in  or  mingled  with  them. 

A  specimen  closely  resembling  this,  and  with  a  very 
simdar  history,  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Another  is  in  the  Museum  of  Guy's  Hospital, 
of  which  it  is  said  that  the  patient  died  with  return  of  the 
medullary  disease.  Miiller  noticed  the  same  combination.! 
Vii'chowf  has  cited  two  cases,  and  described  one,  all  dlus- 


who  relates,  in  ndditiou  to  tho  facts  1  had  leanit  from  IMr.  Thomas 
Crosse,  that  a  brother  of  the  man  who  had  the  tumour  in  the  pelvis 
has  moUities  ossium,  and  that  "  others  of  his  kindred  had  been  sub- 
jected to  tlie  debilitating  injluenees  of  a  pen'erted  nutrition." 

♦  The  specimens  and  drawings  are  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's. 

t  On  Cancer. 

X  Verhandl.  der  phys.-med.  Gesellachaft  in  Wiir/.burg,  i.  p.  134. 
Baring  (ITeber  den  Markschwamm  der  Hoden,  PL  ii.)  has  represented 
a  similar  speeiiueii. 
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trating  the  same  singular  fad.  In  the  three  specimens  that 
I  have  seen  of  conjunction  of  cartilaginous  and  medullary 
growths  in  the  testicle,  the  cartilage  appears  as  an  isolated 
mass  in  the  substance  of  the  medullary  tumour,  and  is 
enclosed  in  a  distinct  capsule.  There  are  other  cases,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  two  morbid  substances,  though  distinct, 
yet  lie  in  so  close  contact  that  they  are  confused  witli  one 
another.  Thus,  in  a  tumour  which,  as  already  mentioned, 
(p.  184),  was  attached  to  the  front  of  the  lumbar  vertebne, 
and  weighed  thirteen  pounds,  half  was  formed  of  soft  floccu- 
lent  medullary  cancer,  and  half  of  nodules  of  cartilage,  some 
with  soft,  some  with  osseous  centres.*  A  tumour  removed 
from  over  a  woman's  parotid  gland  by  Mr.  Lloyd  was  in- 
vested by  a  single  fibro-cellular  capsule  ;  but  one  half  was 
cartilaginous  and  the  other  looked  like  medullary  substance, 
and  they  were  mingled,  with  no  distinct  bou!idar}'-Iine,  at 
their  contiguous  bordei*s.f  And  lastly,  in  a  case  of  which 
preparations  are  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
Mr.  Dodd  removed  a  genuine  and  apparently  unmixed  carti- 
laginous tumour  from  a  man's  ribs ;  hut,  in  three  months, 
another  tumour  appeared  in  the  same  part,  formed  of 
closely  mingled  cartilage  and  medullary  substance.  This 
quickly  proved  fatal. 

I  need  hardly  remark  on  the  bearing  which  this  Inst  case 
may  have  on  the  question  of  the  recurrence  of  cartilaginous 
tumom^,  and  on  that  of  the  changes  of  character  which  may 
ensue  in  tumours  generally,  at  their  successive  occasions  of 
recurrence.     It  gives  to   all  these  cases   a   much    higher 


•  MuB.  Coll.  Surg.  207 ;  Mus.  St.  BartlwloTutsw'a,  Ser.  xxrv. 
No.  49. 

t  Mus.  Coll.  Surg.  207  A;  Mus.  St.  Bartholomew's,  Sep,  xxxv. 
No.  45.  The  pntifnt  was  alive  at  least  seven  years  after  the  peruovnl 
of  tlie  tumour. 

II.  P 
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interest  than  would  attach  to  them  if  regarded  only  as 
rarities  and  strange  things. 

But  it  is  not  with  the  malignant  diseases  alone  tliat 
cartilage  is  found  in  tumours.  1  have  described  it  as  com- 
bined with  what  appeal's  like  glandular  tissue  in  the 
tumours  over  the  parotid,  and  I  have  seen  bone  in  similar 
combination  ui  a  tumour  in  the  lip.  Specimens  are  not 
rare  in  which  closely  grouped  nodules,  and  irregular  masses, 
of  pure  white  cartilage  are  imbedded  iu  libro-cystic  tumours 
in  the  testicle.  In  speaking  of  the  fibro-ccllular  tumours, 
I  mentioned  two  in  which  cartilage  was  similarly  mingled 
with  their  more  essential  constituent ;  and  in  the  Museum 
of  Guy's  Hospital  is  a  tumour  removed  from  beneath  the 
gtislrocnemius  muscle,  which  consists  of  both  tibro-cellular 
and  adipose  tissue,  with  abundant  imbedded  nodules  of 
And,  lastly,  simdar  combinations  appear  to  exist 
with  tliose  which  JI.  Lebert 
named  tiliro-plastic,  and  which  will  be  described  in  the  next 
lecture  as  myeloid  tumours.  Such  is,  I  believe,  the  com- 
position of  three  tumoui-s  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's,— of  whicli  one  surrounds  the  head  of  the  tibia  ;* 
another  involves  the  bones  of  the  face,  and  extends  into 
the  cranium  ;f  and  a  third  occupies  and  expands  the  lower 
end  of  the  fibula.  J:  The  compound  structure  of  the  last 
was  ascertained  with  the  microscope,  which  easily  delected 
tlic  two  materials  irregularly  mingled  in  every  part  of  the 
tumour. 

In  all  these  facts  concerning  its  condiioation  with  other 
morbidly  produced  structures,  there  nuist  be  something  of 


cartdage. 

of  cartilaginous  growths 


•  Series  i.  41 ;  and  Mr.  Stanley's  lUiiBtrutions,  pi.  15,  fig.  3. 
t  Ser.  XXXV.  47  ;  and  the  some  llluatr.,  pi.  13,  fig.  4. 
X  Appendix  to  Pathol.  Catal. 
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much  importance  in  relation  to  the  physiology  of  cartilage ; 
but  as  yet,  I  believe,  we  cannot  comprehend  it.  Such 
combinations  are  not,  I  believe,  imitated  in  the  cases  of 
any  other  structures  found  in  tumours ;  even  those  that 
are  thus  combined  with  cartilage  do  not,  I  think,  combine 
with  one  another,  if  we  except  the  cases  of  intra-uterine 
morbid  growths.  As  yet,  however,  the  interest  that  be- 
longs to  all  these  inquiries  is  scarcely  more  than  the  interest 
of  mystery,  and  of  promise  to  future  investigators.  As  yet, 
we  can  think  scarcely  more  than  that,  as  innocent  tumours, 
generally,  are  remote  imitations  of  the  abnormal  excesses  of 
development  which  occur  in  embryo-life,  so  it  might  be 
expected  that,  in  some  of  them,  many  of  the  tissues  would 
be  combined  in  disorder,  which,  orderly  arranged,  make-up 
the  foetus. 
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LECTURE  VIIT. 


PART  I. 
MYELOID  TUMOURS. 

The  Tumours  for  which  I  venture  to  propose  the  name  of 
Myeloid  (/xmcXw^^c,  marrow-like),  were  first  distinguished 
as  a  separate  kind  by  M.  Lebert.*  Before  his  discovery 
of  their  minute  structure,  they  were  confounded  with 
fibrous  tumours,  or  included  among  the  examples  of  sarcoma, 
and  especially  of  osteo- sarcoma.  (  M.  Lebert  gave  them  the 
name  of  "  fibro-plastic,"  having  regard  to  their  containing 
corpuscles  like  the  elongated  cells,  or  fibro-cells,  which  he 
has  called  by  the  same  name,)and  to  which  I  have  so  often 
referred  as  occurring  in  the  "^rudimental  fibro-cellular  and 
fibrous  tumours,  and  in  developing  lymph  and  granulations. 
But  the  more  characteristic  constituents  of  these  tumours, 
and  those  which  more  certainly  indicate  their  structural 
homology  (i.  e.[  their  likeness  to  natural  parts)  are  peculiar 
many-nucleated  corpuscles,  which  have  been  recognised  by 
KoUikerf  and  Robin  J  as  constituents  of  the  marrow  and 
diploe  of  bones,  especially  in  the  fcetus,  and  in  early  life,  f  It 
seems  best,  therefore,  to  name  the  tumours  after  this  their 


*  Physiologie  pathologique,  ii.  p.  120;  and  Abhandlungen,  p.  123. 
t  INIikrosk.  Anatomic,  B.  ii.  p.  364,  378. 

X  Comptes  Eendus.  .  .  .  de  la  Societe  de  Biologie,  T.  i.  p.  150 ; 
T.  ii.  p.  8,  and  Memoircs,  p.  143. 
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nearest  affinity. )  On  similar  grounds,  they  must  be  re- 
garded as  having  a  nearer  relation  to  the  cartilaginous  than 
to  the  fibroMS  tumours  ;  for  their  essential  structures,  both 
the  many-nuclesited  corpuscles  and  the  elongated  cells,  are 
(like  those  of  cartilaginous  tuuioiu*s)  identical  with  normal 
nulimental  bone-textm^es.  Moreover,  as  I  have  already  said, 
portions  of  myeloid  structure  are  sometimes  mixed  with 
those  of  cartilaginous  tumours,  and  they  are  sometimes 
developed  into  naturally  constructed  cancellous  aud  me- 
dullary bone.  The  structiu'es  of  tliis  group  of  tumoiu^  are, 
indeed,  essentially  similar  to  those  found  in  granulations 
which  grow  from,  aud  may  be  transformed  into,  bone  (see 
vol.  i.  p.  185) ;  and  to  a  section  of  such  granulations  some 
specimens  bear,  even  to  the  unaided  eye,  no  small  re- 
semblance. 

The  myeloid  tumours  may  be  found  in  many  situations ; 
but  they  are  far  more  frequent  in  or  upon  the  bones  than 
in  eonneetion  with  any  other  tissue.  I  have  seen  them  in 
the  mammary  gland,  and  I  think  in  the  neck,  near  the 
thyroid  gland ;  and  M.  Lebert  mentions  many  other  parts  as 
occasionally  containing  them,  especially  the  eyelids  and  con- 
junctiva', the  subcutaneous  tissue,  the  cerebral  membranes, 
and  the  uterus.* 

As  usually  occurring  in  connection  with  the  bones,  a 


*  L.  L'. ;  and  in  Virt'liow  and  Reiuliari's  iVrcliiv,  B.  iii.  p»  463. 
But  1  think  that  in  several  of  thc»e  instinices  ho  liaa  iucluded  in  liis 
account  tumours  coutaining  only  the  elongated  *'  Hbro-phiatic"  cells ; 
whereas  1  have  reckoned,  as  belonging  to  this  niyehnd  group  of  tu- 
mours, none  but  those  which,  together  with  such  cells,  contained  alao 
the  large  uiauy-uucleated  corpuacles,  which  alone  arc  a  peculiar  cou» 
Btituent.  A  tunjour  containing  elongated  tibro-cella  uloue,  1  should 
expect  to  be  a  rudimcntal  tibro-celluliu*,  or  fibrous,  or  recurring 
libroid  tumour,  llicy  niay,  altjo,  appear  as  a  chief  conatitueiit  iu 
tumours)  containing  abuudaut  iuflaumuitory  exudation. 
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my  fluid,  like  a  fibrous,  tumour  iiiny  be  either  enclosed  iu  a 
bone  whose  waUs  are  expanded  round  it,  or,  more  rarely,  it 
is  closely  set  on  the  surface  of  a  bone,  confused  with  its 
pcriostcuiu.  The  sketches  in  p.  14G,  of  fibrous  tumours 
witliiu  and  ujwn  the  lower  jaw,  niiglit  be  repeated  bere  for 
myeloid  tumours ;  and  the  two  kinds  are  about  equally 
counnon  in  the  same  positions,  both  within  and  upon  the 
uj>pcr  jaw.  '■  When  enclosed  in  boue,  the  myeloid  tumours 
usually  tend  to  the  spherical  or  ovoid  shape,  and  are  welU 
detiued,  if  not  invested  with  distinct  thin  capsules  ;  seated 
on  bone,  they  are,  as  an  epulis  of  this  structure  may  exemplify, 
nnich  less  defined,  less  regular  iu  shape,  and  often  deeply 
lobed.  They  feel  like  uuiformly  compact  masses,  but  are, 
in  diflferent  instances,  variously  consistent.  The  most 
cliaracteristic  examples  are  firm  ;  and  (if  by  the  name  we 
may  ituply  such  a  character  as  that  of  the  muscular  sub- 
staocc  of  a  mammalian  heart)  they  may  be  called  *'  fleshy." 
Others  are  softer,  iu  several  gradations  to  the  softness  of 
size-gelatiue,  or  that  of  a  section  of  granulations.  Even 
the  firmer  arc  brittle,  easily  crushed  or  broken ;  they  are 
not  tough,  nor  very  elastic,  like  the  fibro-eellular  or  fibrous 
tumours  ;  neither  are  they  grumous  or  pulpy ;  neither  do 
they  show  a  granular  or  fibrous  structure  on  their  cut  or 
broken  surfaces. 

On  section,  the  cut  surfaces  appear  suiooth,  uniform, 
compact,  shining,  succulent  with  a  yellowish,  not  a  creamy, 
fiuid.  A  peculiar  appearance  is  commonly  given  to  these 
tumours  by  the  cut  surface  presenting  blotches  of  dark  or 
livid  crimson,  or  of  a  brownish  or  a  brigliter  blood-colour, 
or  of  a  pale  pink,  or  of  all  these  tints  mingled,  on  the  grey- 
ish-white or  greenish  basis-colour.  *     This  is  the  character 


*  Lebert  says  the  gi'Geiiieh-yL'llow  colour  tlmt  tlicy  inny  sbow  do- 
pcada  on  a  peculiar  sort  ot'ttit,  which  he  culls  Xauthoac  (Abhandl.  127). 
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by  wliicli,  I  think,  they  may  best  be  recognised  with  the 
naked  eye,  though  there  are  diversities  in  the  extent,  and 
even  in  tlic  existence,  of  the  blotching.  The  tumour  may 
be  nil  pale,  or  have  only  a  few  points  of  ruddy  blotch- 
ing, or  the  cut  surface  may  be  nearly  all  suffused,  or 
even  the  whole  substance  may  have  a  dull  Modena  or 
crimson  tinge,  like  the  ruddy  colom-  of  a  heart,  or  that  of 
the  parenchyma  of  a  spleen.* 

Many  varieties  of  aspect  may  thus  be  observed  in  myeloid 
tumours  ;  and,  beyond  these,  they  may  be  even  so  changed 
that  the  microscope  may  be  essential  to  their  diagnosis. 
Often,  they  paiiifdiy  ossify ;  well-formed,  cancellous  bone 
being  developed  in  them.  Cysts,  also,  filled  with  bloody 
or  serous  fluids,  may  be  formed  in  them,  occupying  much 
of  their  volume,  or  even  almost  exckiding  the  solid  tex- 
ture. In  the  last  case  the  recognition  of  the  disease  is 
very  diOiciilt.  I  lately  amputated  the  leg  of  a  woman, 
24  yeai*s  old,  for  what  I  supposed  to  be  a  cancerous 
tumour  growing  within  the  head  of  the  tibia.  She  had  had 
pain  in  this  part  for  eighteen  months,  and  increasing 
swelling  for  ten  months ;  and  it  was  plain  that  the  bone 
was  expanded  and  wasted  around  some  soft  growth 
within  it.  On  section,  after  removal,  the  head  of  the  tibia, 
including  its  articular  surface,  appeared  expanded  into  a 
rounded  cyst  or  sac,  about  3i  inches  in  diameter,  the 
walls  of  which  were  formed  by  thin  flexible  bone  and 
periosteum,  and  by  the  articular  cartilages  above.  Within, 
there  was  little  more  than  a  few  bands  or  columns 
of  bone,  among  a  disorderly  collection  of  cysts  filled  with 

•  T  believe  that  many  of  what  have  been  named  Hpleen-like  tu- 
nioura  uf  the  jawa  have  been  of  this  kind.  The  colour  they  present 
ia  not  due  only  to  blood  in  them  ;  more  of  it  ia  appropriate  to 
their  texture,  as  that  of  the  spleen  is,  or  that  of  granulations  ;  and  it 
tnay  be  quiekly  aud  completely  bleaehcd  v.ith  alcohol. 
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or  blood-coloured  serous  fluids.  The  walls  of  most 
•if  the  cysts  were  thin  and  pellucid  ;  those  of  some  were 
thicker,  soft,  and  brownish -yellow,  like  the  substance  of 
some  mcdLillary  cancers ;  a  likeness  to  which  was  yet  more 
maiked  iu  a  small  solid  portion  of  tumom*,  which,  though 
very  firm,  and  looking  fibrous,  was  pure  white  and  brain- 
like. 

None  who  examined  tliis  disease  with  the  naked  eye  alone 
felt  any  doubt  that  it  was  an  example  of  medullary  cancer, 
with  cysts  abmidantly  formed  in  it.  But,  on  miuuter  in- 
vestigation, none  but  the  elements  which  I  shall  presently 
describe  as  characteristic  of  the  myeloid  tumours  coidd  be 
found  iu  it :  these,  copiously  imbedded  in  a  dimly  granular 
substance,  appeared  to  fonn  the  substance  of  the  cyst- 
waEs,  and  of  whatever  solid  material  existed  between  them. 
The  white  brain-like  mass  was,  apparently,  composed  of 
similar  elements  in  an  advanced  fatty  degeneration  ;  neither 
in  it,  nor  in  any  other  part,  could  I  find  a  semblance  of 
cancer-cells. 

1  have  not  seen  another  specimen  deviating  so  far  fix)m 
the  usual  characters  of  myeloid  tumours  as  this  did ;  but  I 
think  that,  as  in  this,  so  in  any  other  variation  of  general 
aspect,  the  microscopic  structures  would  suffice  for  diag- 
nosis ;  for  there  is  no  other  morbid  growth,  so  far  as  I 
know,  in  which  they  arc  imitated.  They  consist  essentially 
of  cells  and  other  corpuscles,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
chief  forms  : — 

1.  Cells  of  oval,  lanceolate,  or  angular  shapes,  or  elon- 
gated and  attenuated  Ukc  tibro -cells  or  caudate  cells,  having 
dimly  dotted  contents  with  single  nuclei  and  nucleoli 
(fig.  31,  A). 

2.  Free  nuclei,  such  as  may  have  escaped  from  the  cells ; 
and,  among  these,  some  that  appear  enlarged  and  elliptical, 
or  variously  angular,  or  are  elongated  towards  the  same 
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shapes  as  the  lanceolate  and  caudate  cells,  and  seem  as  if 
they  were  assuming  the  characters  of  cells. 

8.  The  most  peculiar  form  ; — large,  round,  oval  or 
flask-shaped,  or  irregular  cells  and  cell-Uke  masses,  or  thin 
disks,  of  clear  or  dimly  granular  substance,  measuring  from 
•rio-  to  T-oW  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  containing  from  two 
to  ten  or  more  oval,  clear,  and  nuclcolated  nuclei  (fig.  31,  b  : 
see  also  fig.  33,  p.  224). 

Fig.  81.» 


Corpuscles  such  as  these,  irregularly  and  in  diverse  pro- 
portions imbedded  in  a  dimly  granular  substance,  make-up 
the  mass  of  a  myeloid  tumour.  They  may  be  mingled 
with  molecular  fatty  matter ;  or,  the  mass  they  compose 
may  be  traversed  with  filaments,  or  with  bundles  of  fibro- 
cellular  tissue  and  blood-vessels :  but  their  essential 
features  (and  especially  those  of  the  many-nucleated  cor- 
puscles) are  rarely  obscured. 

E>especting  the  general  history  of  the  myeloid  tumours, 
the  cases  hitherto  minutely  observed  are  too  few  and  too 

*  Fig.  31.  Microscopic  structures  of  myeloid  tumours,  a,  elon- 
gated cells,  or  fibro-plastic  cells  (Lebert).  b,  a  cluster  of  mimy- 
uucleated  ceUs.    Magnified  about  850  times. 
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various  to  justify  many  general  conclosioiis.  Not  that  tlie 
divsease  is  a  rare  otic  :  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  tlmt 
inatiy  cases  recorded  as  examples  of  epulis,  of  fibrous  tu- 
uiours  of  the  jaws,  of  osteo-sarcoma,  and  even  of  cancerous 
growths  about  the  bones,  should  be  referred  to  this  group. 
At  present,  however,  I  can  refer  to  no  cases  but  those  by 
M.  Lebui-t.,  aiul  those  which  1  have  myself  been  able  to 
observe.  ,  Troui  these,  the  most  general  facts  I  can  collect 
are,  that  the  myeloid  tumours  usually  occur  singly ;  that 
they  are  most  frequent  in  youth,  and  very  rare  after  middle 
age  ;  that  they  generally  grow  slowly  and  without  pain  ■  and 
generally  commence  without  any  known  cause,  sucli  as  injury 
or  hereditary  disposition.  They  rarely,  except  in  portions, 
become  osseous ;  they  have  no  proneness  to  ulcerate  or 
protrude ;  they  seem  to  bear  even  considerable  injury  with- 
out becoming  exuberant;  they  may  (but  I  suppose  they 
very  rarely)  shrink,  or  cease  to  grow ;  they  are  not  apt  to 
recur  after  complete  removal ;  nor  have  they,  in  general, 
any  features  of  nuilignaut  disease,  j 

I  may  iUustrate  these  general  ^tatcuicuts  by  abstracts  of 
some  of  the  cases  I  have  recorded  ;  selecting  for  the  pur- 
pose those  w*hich  were,  on  any  ground,  the  more  remark- 
able.* 

A  lad,  eighteen  years  old,  was  under  Mr.  Stanley's  care, 
between  five  and  six  years  ago,  with  a  tumour  oecu]iying 
the  Ulterior  of  the  symphysis,  and  immediately  adjacent 
parts,  of  his  lower  jaw-bone.  It  had  been  observed  gradu- 
ally increasing  for  eight  months  without  pain,  and  in  its 
growth  had  disparted  the  walls  of  Ihc  jaw,  hollowing  out  a 
cavity  for  itself,  and  projecting  into  the  mouth  through  one 
of  the  alveoli.     Mr.  Stanley  removed  the  portion  of  the  jaw, 


•  Tht>  specimens  olitaiued  from  all  tlie  following  coses  are  in  tho 
Museum  oltSt.  iJartliolomew's. 
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from  the  first  left  true  molar  to  the  first  right  premolar  tooth. 
The  tumour  presented  the  greenish  and  greyish  basis, 
blotched  with  crimson  and  various  brownish  tints,  and  the 
chanictiTs  of  firmness,  sncculency,  and  nncroscopic  texture, 
which  1  liave  described  as  most  distinctive  of  the  myeloid 
tumonrs.  It  was  the  specimen  from  wliich  some  of  the 
niicrosco[)ic  sketches  were  made,  and  might  be  considered 
typical.  This  patient  is  still  in  good  health,  with  no 
appearance  of  return  of  the  disease. 

Mr.  Lawrence  had  under  his  care  a  w^omao,  twenty-one 
years  old,  with  a  tumour  iu  the  alveolar  part  of  the  front  of 
the  upper  jaw.  This  was  of  about  twelve  months'  duration, 
and  had  sometimes  been  very  painful  It  was  seated  in 
the  cancellous  tissue  between  the  walls  of  the  alveolar  and 
adjacent  portion  of  the  u])per  jaw,  projecting  sliglitly  into 
both  tlie  mootli  and  the  cavity  of  the  nose,  and  raising  their 
mucous  membranes  after  |)assing  through  the  wasted  bone. 
After  cutting  away  the  front  wall  of  the  jaw,  the  tmnour 
was  cleared  out  from  all  the  cavity  in  which  it  lay  im- 
bedded. It  was  in  all  microscopic  characters  like  that  last 
mentioned,  and  resembled  it  iu  general  features,  except  in 
that  it  had  in  every  part  the  dark  ruddy  colour  of  a 
strong  heart.  The  operation  was  performed  two  ycurs 
ago,  and  there  has  been  no  reappearance  of  the  disease, 
such  as  would  have  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  malignant 
tumour,  if  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  remove  it  with- 
out the  bone  in  which  it  was  gixjwing. 

A  woman,  22  years  old,  was  under  Mr,  Lawrence's  care, 
in  March  1851,  from  the  alveolar  part  of  whose  right  jaw, 
growths  which  were  regarded  as  examples  of  epulis  had 
been  four  times  removed  in  the  previous  thirteen  months. 
In  the  fourth  operation,  in  August  IS50,  the  growth  was 
found  to  extend  throngh  the  socket  of  the  first  molar  tooth 
into  the  antrum,  or  int<i  a  cavity  io  the  jaw.     It  was  wholly 
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removed  (as  it  was  thought),  aiul  the  wounds  healed 
indly;  but  nine  weeks  afierwards  a  fresh  growth  ap- 
ared,  that  seemed  to  involve  or  arise  from  nearly  the 
whole  front  surface  of  the  right  upper  jaw-bone :  it  was 
firm,  tense,  and  elastic,  but  not  painful,  projecting  far  on 
the  face,  as  well  as  into  the  nostril,  and  into  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth  at  both  the  gum  and  the  hard  palate.  This 
swelling,  under  various  treatment,  rapidly  uicreascd ;  and 
in  December  1850,  a  similar  swelling  appeared  at  the 
left  canine  fossa,  and  grew  at  the  same  rate  with  that  of 
earlier  origin.  Of  course  the  coexistence  of  two  such 
swellings  led  to  the  fear,  and  in  some  minds  to  the  con- 
viction, that  the  disease  was  cancerous ;  and  the  more, 
because,  at  nearly  the  same  time  with  the  second  of  these, 
two  soft  tumours  had  appeared  on  the  parietal  bones. 
Still,  tlie  patient's  general  health  was  but  little  impaired ; 
and  when  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  hard  palate  idce- 
ratcd  over  the  most  prominent  parts  of  the  tumours. 
neither  of  them  protruded,  or  bled,  or  grew  more  rapitUy. 

In  April  1S51,  the  growth  of  the  tumours  appeared  to  be 
very  much  retarded,  and  for  the  next  month  was  hardly 
perceptible  ;  and  the  patient  being  very  urgent  that  some- 
thing  should  be  done  to  diminish  the  horrible  deformity  of 
her  face,  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  May,  cut  away  the  greater  part 
of  the  front  and  of  the  palatine  and  lower  nasal  parts  of 
the  right  upper  jaw,  and  removed  from  the  antrum  all  that 
appeared  morbid,  including,  doubtless,  nearly  every  portion 
of  the  tumour. 

The  excised  portion  of  the  jaw-bone  was  involved  and  im- 
bedded in  a  large,  irregularly  spherical  tumoiu-,  composed 
of  a  close-text\ired,  shining,  soft,  and  brittle  substance,  of 
dark  greyish  hue,  suffused  and  blotclied  with  various  shades 
of  pink  and  deep  crimson.  It  w^as  not  lobed,  but  inchuled 
portions  of  cancellous  bone,  apparently  new-formed,  and 
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was  very  closely  adherent  to  all  the  siuToimding  parts.  To 
the  microscope  it  exhibited  nil  the  characters  that  I  have 
described  above ;  and  the  maBy-nuclcated  corpuscles  were 
remarkably  well  defined  and  full. !  They  composed  ninc- 
tenths  of  the  mass,  and  were  arranged  like  clustered  cells. 
The  patient  perfectly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  ope- 
ration ;iaiKl,  to  every  one's  surprise,  the  tumour  on  the  left 
upper  jaw,  which  had  been  in  all  respects  like  that  removed 
from  the  right  side,  gradually  disappeared.  J  It  underwent 
^no  apparent  change  of  texture,  but  simply  subsided.  The 
swellings  on  the  parietal  bones,  also,  the  nature  of  which 
was  not  ascertained,  cleared  away  ;  and  when  the  patient 
was  last  seen,  a  few  months  ago,  she  appeared  completely 
well,  and  no  swelling  could  be  observed. 

No  case  could  better  show  than  this  did  the  conformity 
of  the  myeloid  tumours  with  the  general  characters  of  inno- 
cent growths :  on  the  other  hand,  the  following  might  well 
have  been  regarded  as  a  malignant  disease,  if  its  structure 
and  limitation  to  a  single  part  had  not  been  considered. 

A  farmer's  boy,  15  years  old,  was  under  Mr.  Stanley's 
care,  in  the  winter  of  1851,  with  a  large  tnmom'  covering 
the  upper  part  of  his  head,  rising  to  a  height  of  from  one 
to  two  inches  above  the  skull,  extending  nearly  from  ear  to 
cor,  and  from  the  occipital  spine  to  the  coronal  suture.  This 
had  been  in  progress  of  constant  growth  for  diree  years, 
and  was  believed  to  have  originated  in  the  effects  of  repeated 
blows  on  the  head.  The  head  now  measured  21  inches 
in  circumference,  and  16i  inches  over  its  transverse  arch. 
Just  before  his  admission  he  had  become  blind  in  one  eye, 
and  nearly  so  in  the  other  ;  his  gait  was  unsteady  ;  he  had 
severe  pains  in  and  about  the  forehead,  but  his  intellect  was 
not  affected,  and  he  appeared  in  good  general  health.  The 
scalp  over  the  tumour  was  exceedingly  tense,  and,  at  the 
most  prominent  part,  rather  deeply  ulcerated.     The  tem- 
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poral  and  occipital  arteries  were  very  large  and  tortuous  : 

the  corresponding  veios  felt  like  large  sinuses. 

In  the  last  two  montlis  of  Ins  life,  while  in  the  hospital, 
his  blindness  became  complete  ;  he  lost  nearly  all  power  of 
hearing,  and  sutfered  severe  paroxysms  of  headache.  A  large 
portion  of  the  scalp  and  of  the  subjacent  tumour  sloughed, 
leaving  a  great  suppurating  cavity,  in  the  still  growing 
tumour.  At  length,  two  days  before  death,  convulsions 
ensued,  which  were  followed  by  coma  ;  and  in  this  he  died. 

Via.  32. 


The  tumour  covered  all  the  surface  of  the  skull  in  the  ex- 
tent above  mentioned,  rising  gradually  from  its  circumference 
to  a  height  of  two  inches  at  and  about  its  central  pai*ts.  A 
similar  growth  of  somewhat  less  dimensions  existed  within  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  skull,  included  the 
dura  mater  and  longitudinal  sinus,  and  deeply  impressed 
the  cerebrum.  And,  again,  material  similar  to  that  forming 
these  growths  was  infiltrated  in  and  expanded  the  in- 
cluded parts  of  the  bones  of  the  vault  of  the  skull.  From 
both  siu-faccs  of  these  bones  osseous  spicnla  and  thin 
lamellae  extended  into  the  bases  of  the  corresponding  pm*ts 
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of  the  tumour.  The  adjacent  sketch  (Fig.  32),  from  the 
preparatio!!  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholoiucw's,  shows 
the  relations  of  this  singular  growth  to  the  skull  and  brain, 
as  seen  io  a  transverse  section. 

The  extra-cranial  portion  of  the  tumour  had  a  nearly  uni- 
form dense  and  elastic  texture,  of  dull  yellow  colour,  mingled 
willi  while.  Its  cut  surface  appeared  smooth,  without  dis- 
tinct fibrous  or  other  struct ure,  and  to  the  uiiaided  eye  looked 
like  the  firmest  medullary  cancer,  involving  the  pericranium, 
and  partially  exposed  by  ulceration  of  the  scalp.  The  intra- 
cranial portion  was  soft,  easily  crushed  and  broken  into 
pulp,  purple,  streaked  with  pale  grey  and  piuk  tints.  It 
looked  obscurely  fibrous,  and  was  intersected  by  shining 
bauds  derived  from  the  dura  mater  mid  falx  involved  in  it. 
To  the  naked  eye  it  was  like  a  softer  medullary  tumour,  and 
was  closely  connected  with  the  impressed  surface  of  the 
brain,  in  the  substiuice  of  which,  just  beneath  it,  was  a  hirge 
abscess. 

Different,  however,  as  the  two  parts  of  the  tumour  np- 
{>eared,  there  was  no  correspouding  dilTcrence  in  their 
microscopic  elements ;  these  were  essentially  the  same  in 
both  parts ;  and  though  the  tumour  was  so  like  cancer  in 
its  general  aspect,  yet  its  minute  structures  were  not  can- 
cerous. They  were  chiefly  as  foHows:— (1)  Regular, 
oval,  and  welbdefiued  cells,  about  r-U  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, containing  dindy-granular  or  dotted  substance,  in 
which  many  oval  nucleolated  nuclei  were  indjediled  (Fig. 
33,  a).  They  corresponded  exactly  with  the  corpuscles 
characteristic  of  the  myeloid  tumours ;  but  they  had  more 
distinct  cell-walls  than  I  have  seen  in  any  other  case, 
and  some  had  even  double  contours,  as  if  with  very 
thick  cell- walls.  (2)  Irregular  masses  or  fragments,  of 
various  sizes  and  shapes,  having  the  same  apparent  sid)- 
stance  as  the  contents  of  the  cells,  and  containing  siuiilar 
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numeroua  imbedded  nuclei,  but  no  defined  cell-walls  (Fig. 
33,  b).  In  these  also,  the  identity  with  the  constituents  of  mye- 
loid tumours  was  evident.  (8)  More  abundant  than  either 
of  these  forms  were  bodies  like  the  many-nucleated  cells, 
but  having  on  thehr  walls,  as  it  were  wrapped  over  them,  one 
or  more  elongated  caudate  nucleated  cells  (c).  They  seemed 
to  be  formed  like  the  pecoliar  corpuscles  in  epithelial  cancers, 
in  which  one  finds  cells  or  clusters  of  nuclei  invested  with 
layers  of  epithelial  scales  concentrically  wrapped  round 
them.  Their  borders  presented  two  or  three  concentric  lines, 
as  if  laminated ;  between  these  were  one  or  more  nuclei ; 
and  often  the  innennost  of  the  lines  was  bayed  inwards 
towards  the  cell -cavity,  leaving  a  space  in  which  a  nucleus  was 
lodged.  Sometimes,  from  the  circumference  of  such  bodies, 
one  could  find  cmved  nucleated  elongated  cells  dislodged  (d). 


Fig.  83.« 


C^if^^^ 


Tn  most  instances  these  laminated  cells  were  filled  with  the 
dindy-granular  substance  and  the  many  nuclei ;  but  in 
some  there  w^ere  clear  spaces,  that  seemed  to  contain  only 
pelhicid  liquid-  The  elongated  cells  that  could  be  some- 
times detached  from  these  laminated  cells  agreed,  in  general 
characters,  with  the  remaining  principal  constituent  of  the 
growth  ;  namely,  (4)  narrow,  long,  caudate,  and  fusiform 

•  Fig.  33.  Microscopic  elements  of  tlie  myeloid  tumour  of  the  skull, 
described  in  tbe  text.     Magnified  350  tiinea. 
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cells  witb  out-swelliug  nuclei,  like  those  of  developing  gra- 
nulations, and  such  as  I  have  described  as  constant  elements 
of  the  myeloid  tumours. 

All  the  uiinnte  structures  just  described  were  found  closely 
compacted,  and  making,  with  free  nuclei  and  granular  matter, 
up  the  mass  of  both  portions  of  the  tumour;  and  the  only 
apparent  difference  was,  that,  in  the  intra-craiiial  portion, 
they  appeared  more  generally  to  contain  granules,  and  to 
be  mixed  with  granule-cells  and  granule-masses,  as  if  this 
part  of  the  tumour  vpere  more  degenerate  than  the  other. 

I  fear  that  even  so  abbreviated  a  record  of  this  case  as  I 
have  ventured  to  print  may  seem  very  tedious  ;  but  it  is 
not  for  its  own  rarity  alone  that  the  case  is  itnjmrtant.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  tumour  more  imitative  of  cancer 
than  this  was  in  its  mode  of  growth,  its  infiltration  of  various 
tissues,  its  involving  of  iuiportaiit  parts,  its  apparent  dissi- 
milarity from  any  natural  structures.  And  yet  it  certainly 
was  not  cancer ;  the  microscopic  elements  were  like  those 
of  natural  parts :  not  a  lymphatic  or  any  other  organwas 
affected  by  similar  disease,  and  death  seemed  to  be  due 
solely  to  the  local  effects  of  the  growth. 

But  while  these,  and  many  other  cases,  may  be  enough 
to  prove  that  the  myeloid  tumours  are  generally  of  inno- 
cent nature,  yet  I  suspect  cases  may  be  found  in  which, 
with  the  same  apparent  structures,  a  malignant  course 
is  run.  Of  such  suspicious  cases,  the  two  following  are  ex- 
amples ; — 

A  woman,  50  years  old,  was  under  Mr.  Stanley's  care, 
in  1S47,  with  an  irregular,  roundish,  heavy  tumour,  be- 
tween two  and  thrue  inches  in  diameter,  in  her  left  breiist. 
It  projected  in  the  breast,  and  the  skin  over  it  was  red  nad 
tense,  and  at  one  part  seemed  to  point,  as  if  with  suppu- 
ration. Some  axillary  glands  were  enlarged,  but  not 
hardened. 
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This  tumour  had  existed  about  nine  months,  had  been 
the  seat  of  occasional  pain,  and  was  increasing.  It  was 
considered  to  be  hard  cancer ;  but,  on  the  removal  of  the 
breast,  was  found  to  be  a  distinct  growth,  completely  sepa- 
rable from  the  mammary  gland,  which  was  pressed  aside 
by  it.  Its  character  was  obscured  by  suppuration  in  many 
points  of  its  substance ;  yet,  after  a  careful  cxaniiuatiou  of 
it  in  the  recent  state,  and  a  repeated  examiuatioi]  of  the 
notes  and  sketches  that  I  made  of  its  structure,  I  can  only 
conclude  that  it  was  a  myeloid  tumour  suppurated,  or,  pos- 
sibly, mingled  with  cancer. 

Eighteen  months  after  the  removal  of  her  breast,  this 
patient  returned  to  the  hospital,  with  a  large  ulcerated 
tumour  in  the  lower  part  of  her  left  axilla,  which  had  begun 
to  form  as  a  distinct  tumour  six  months  after  the  opera- 
tion. This  was  like  a  large  flat  ulcerated  cancer :  it 
often  bled  freely.  Her  general  health  was  deeply  alVectud 
by  it,  and  she  died  in  two  or  three  months  after  her  re- 
ad  mission  > 

The  malignant  character  manifested  in  this  case  was  yet 
more  decidedly  marked  in  another;  A  man,  53  years  old, 
of  healthy  appearance,  was  under  Mr.  Lawrence's  care 
with  an  oval  tumour,  extending,  under  the  mastoid  nuiscle, 
from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  clavicle.  Bloody  serum 
oozed  from  it  through  three  small  apcrtiu*es  in  the  integu- 
ments. The  anterior  part  of  the  tumour  felt  as  if  containing 
fluid  i  the  posterior  part  felt  solid,  firm,  and  elastic.  He 
had  observed  this  tumour  for  ten  months,  having  found 
one  morning,  when  he  awoke,  a  lump  nearly  as  large  as  an 
egg,  which  regularly  increased.  In  two  months  it  had 
become  very  large  :  it  was  punctured,  and  about  one-third 
of  a  pint  of  reddish  serum  was  discharged  from  it.  In  the 
sueeccding  eight  mouths  it  was  tapped  thirty-four  times 
more,  about  the  same  quantity  of  siniilur  lluid  being  each 
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lime  evacuated.  It  was  also  six  times  injected  with  tinc- 
ture of  iodine,  twice  traversed  with  setons,  and  in  various 
other  ways  severely  treated.  Tlie  only  general  result  was, 
that  it  increased,  and  seemed  to  become,  in  proportion, 
more  solid.  When  admitted  under  Mr.  Lawrence,  all  the 
parts  over  the  tumour  were  extremely  tense  and  pauiful, 
and  cerebral  disturbance  appeared  to  be  produced  by  its 
pressure  on  the  great  blood-vessels  of  the  neck.  It  w^as 
freely  cut  into,  and  the  surface  which  was  exposed  presented 
well-marked  characters  of  the  myeloid  tumours  such  as  I 
have  described.  Some  small  portions  that  w^ere  removed 
enabled  me  to  confirm  this  with  the  microscope.  The  elon- 
gated, and  the  many-nucleated  cells,  w^ere,  to  all  appear- 
ance, decisive.  The  incision  of  the  tumour  produced  tem- 
porar}'  relief;  but  the  tumour  continued  to  grow,  and  death 
occurred  nearly  twelve  months  from  its  commencement.  In 
examination  after  death,  the  solid  portion  of  the  tumom* 
formed  five-sixths  of  its  bulk,  the  rest  consisting  of  a  sup- 
purating cavity.  The  microscopic  characters  of  the  solid 
part  were  exactly  like  those  of  the  portions  removed  during 
life,  though  the  substance  appeared  firmer  and  whiter  than 
before,   and  yielded,  when  scraped,  a  creamy  fluid.     Tour 

nail  masses  of  simOar  substance  were  found  in  the 
lungs ;  and  a  simOar  material  was  diffused  iii  one  cervical 
gland. 

Now,  in  both  these  cases,  and  especially  in  the  last,  the 
whole  history  of  which  seems  full  of  anomalies,  there  were 
certainly  such  features  of  dissimilarity  from  the  usual  general 
characters  of  the  myeloid  tumours,  that,  although  the  micro- 
scopic characters  appeared  identical,  yet  they  are  not  enough 
to  prove  even  the  occasional  malignancy  of  the  disease :  they 
are  enough  to  make  us  cautious  ;  enough  to  induce  us  to 
tudy  this  disease  very  carefuUy,  as  one  of  those  that  may, 
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in  different  conditions,  or  in  different  persons,  pursue  very 
different  courses ;  appearing  in  some  as  an  innocent,  in 
others  as  a  malignant  disease.  The  use  of  such  terms  as 
"semi-malignant,"  "locally  mahguant,"  "less  malignant 
than  cancer,"  and  the  like,  in  relation  to  growths  of  this 
kind,  involves  subjects  of  singular  interest  in  pathology,  as 
well  as  in  practical  surgery.  But  I  will  not  now  dwell  on 
them.  The  whole  subject  may  be  more  appropriately  dis- 
cussed in  the  lectures  on  mahgnant  tumours. 


oesEova  tumours. 


LECTURE  VIIL 


PART  11. 


OSSEOUS  TUMOURS. 


Much  of  the  general  |)iithologj  of  osseous  tiimonrs  has 
bfccn  considered  in  the  last  two  lectiu'es,  wliich  liavc  treated 
of  tbe  tumours  composed  of  rudimental  bone-textures. 
Ossification  may  ensue  in  either  a  cartilaginous  or  a  mye- 
loid tumour.  In  the  latter  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  more  than 
partial,  in  the  former  it  may  be  complete  ]  and  the  carti- 
laginous may  be  transformed  into  an  osseous  tumour.  The 
name  of  osseous  tumour  is,  however,  not  usually  applied  to 
those  in  which  ossification  is  in  progress.  It  is  reserved 
for  such  as  are  formed  wholly  of  bone :  and  of  these  alone  I 
shall  now  speak. 


Osseous  tumours,  even  more  generally  than  cartilaginous, 
are  connected  with  the  bones,  with  wiiich,  moreover,  though 
they  may  have  the  other  characters  of  tu mom's,  they  are 
almost  always  continuous,  after  the  manner  of  outgrowths, 
'J'hey  are,  however,  occasionally  found  in  soft  parts,  as  dis- 
tiuct  and  discontinuous  tumours,  invested  withfibro-cellulai- 
capsules.  Thus  in  the  College-Museum  (No.  203),  is  a 
small,  completely  osseous  tumour,  formed  of  soft  cancellous 
tissue  with  medulla,  which  lies  over  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  trapezial  and  scaphoid  bones,  completely  isolated  from 
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tlieni  and  all  the  ntljacent  bones.     In  the  Museum  of  St. 

George's  Hospital  is  a  tunionr  formed  of  compact  bony 
tissue,  which  lay  over  the  pahnar  aspect  of  the  first 
metacarpal  bone,  loosely  imbedded  in  the  fibro-cellular 
tissue,  and  easily  separated  from  the  flexor  tendons  of  the 
fiuger,*  It  had  been  growing  five  years  in  a  middle-aged 
w^oman.  So,  but  rarely  and  imperfectly,  the  cartilngiiious 
tumours  over  the  [larotid  gland  are  ossified  if  ^^^^  those  in 
the  lungs}  and  testicle. 

At  present,  these  isolated  osseous  tumoui's  are  interesting 
for  little  more  than  their  rarity.  It  is  to  those  coiuiected 
with  bones  that  I  must  now  particularly  address  myself. 

I  have  already  said  that  these  have  the  character  of  con- 
tinuous growths  J  that  they  are  like  outgrowths  rather  than 
tumours.  And  it  is  not  easy  to  draw^  any  line  of  distinction 
between  what  deserve  to  be  considered  as  tumours,  and 
such  accumulations  of  bone  as  may  ensue  in  consequence  of 
superficial  inflammation,  or  other  disease,  of  the  bone  or 
periosteum.  The  exostoses  and  hyperostoses  of  nosology  arc 
not  to  be  severally  defined  without  artifice  ;  but,  in  general, 
we  ujay  take  this  as  a  couvenient,  and  perhaps  a  just,  method 
of  dividing  them :  namely,  that  those  may  be  reckoned  as 
osseous  tumours,  or  outgrowths  of  the  nature  of  tumours, 
whose  base  of  attachment  to  the  original  bone  is  defined,  and 
gi'ows,  if  at  all,  at  a  less  rate  than  their  outstanding  mass.^ 
Those  which  are  not  of  the  nature  of  tinuonrs  are  generally 
not  only  ill-defined,  bnt  widely  spread  at  their  bases  of 
attachment ;  and  the  additions  made  to  them  increase  their 
bases  rather  than  their  heiglits  or  their  whole  masses. 


•  Ad  account  of  it  is  reported  in  the  THedical  Times,  Aug.  3,  1850. 
t  llua.  Coll.  Surg.  No.  204. 
J  Museum  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

§  Mr.  Stanley  particiihirly  remarks  this  in  relation  to  operations 
for  removal  of  exostoses  (On  Diseases  of  the  Bones,  p.  15U). 
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Of  osseous  tumours,  thus  roughly  defined,  two  chief 
kiuds  may  he  ohsen'ed ;  namely,  the  cancellous,  and  the 
compact  or  ivory-like,  which,  speaking  generally,  may  be 
said  to  resemble  respectively  tho  medullary  tissue^  and  the 
walls  or  compact  substance,  of  healthy  bone.  In  both 
aUkc,  the  bone  is  usually  true  and  good  bone.  By  my  own 
observations  of  it  I  know  no  more  than  this ;  but  Mr. 
Quekett,  who  has  submitted  to  microscopic  examination 
portions  of  all  the  osseous  tumours  in  the  College-Museum, 
conHnns  the  general  statement  in  all  particulars.  In  diffe- 
rent specimens  there  may  be  varieties  in  the  proportion  and 
arrangement  of  blood-vessels,  and  in  the  size  and  develop- 
nn'nt  of  the  bone-corpuscles  or  lacuuai  and  theii*  canals  ;  but 
the  proper  characters  of  the  bone  of  the  species  in  which 
the  tumour  occurs  arc  not  far  departed  from. 

I  bcheve  the  homology  of  the  osseous  tumours  is,  in  che- 
mical qnahties,  as  perfect  as  it  is  in  structure ;  and  that, 
as  with  tlic  natural  bones,  so  with  these,  we  may  not  as- 
cribe differences  of  hardness  or  density  to  the  different  pro- 
portions of  the  organic,  and  of  the  saline  and  earthy  comjK)- 
nents  ;  but  to  the  different  manner  in  which  the  similar  mate- 
rial that  they  compose  is,  in  different  specimeus,  compacted. 
Their  varieties  of  hardness  depend  on  mechanical  rather 
than  on  chemical  differences. 

Of  the  general  methods  of  ossification  of  cartilaginous 
tumours  1  spoke  in  my  last  lecture,  and  then  noticed  that 
in  nearly  all  cases  wlien  the  ossification  of  the  tumours  is 
completed,  they  consist  of  a  very  thin  layer  or  wall  of  com- 
pact tissue,  covering-in  a  mass  of  cancellous  and  medullary 
substance  :  and  thus  they  are  composed,  whether  the  carti- 
lage-growth began  within  or  upon  the  bone.  It  is  probable 
that,  in  some  instances,  the  hardest  osseous  tumours  may 
be  also  formed  by  transformation  of  cartilage  into  bone. 
Thus,  an  exceedingly  hard  ivorydike  tumour  at  the  angle 
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of  tlic  lower  jaw,  in  the  Museum  of  the  College,*  htis  so 
exactly  the  uodular  and  irrcgolarly  spheroidal  shape  1)0- 
loiiging  to  cartilaginous  tuiiiom's,  and  to  the  rare  cancellous 
bony  tumours  in  the  same  part,  that  we  cau  scarcely  doubt 
it  had  a  primordial  cartilaginous  condition.  So,  too.  Pro- 
fessor Goodsir  tells  me,  there  is  in  the  Museum  of  the 
University  of  Ediidjurgh  a  tumour  of  the  hnnu'nis,  half  of 
which  is  as  hard  and  couipact  as  ivory,  and  half  is  cartila- 
ginous. In  the  Museum  of  Guy's  Hospital  there  is  a  some- 
what similar  specimen  :  in  which,  however,  the  hardness  of 
the  bone  may  be  due  to  inflammatory  induration  of  an  ordi- 
nary cancellous  osseous  growth. 

These,  however,  are  probably  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  concerning  the  compact  or  ivory  exostoses ;  for,  for  tlie 
majority  of  these,  Rokitansky  says  tridy  that  no  preparatory 
cartilage  is  formed.  As,  in  the  natural  ossification  of  the 
skuU,  the  bone  is  formed,  not  in  a  matrix  of  cartilage,  but 
in  fibrous  tissue,  layers  of  which  are  successively  ossilicd, 
so  probably  are  the  hard  bony  turaoirrs  of  the  skull 
formed. 

The  general  characters  of  the  cancellous  bony  tumours 
are  so  nearly  described  in  the  account  of  the  cartilaginous 
tumours  from  which  they  conuuonly  originate,  that  1  need 
only  briefly  refer  to  them.  They  usually  affect  a  round 
shape,  with  projecting  lobes  or  nodules,  which  answer  to 
those  of  the  couglomerate  cartilaginous  tiunours,  and  are 
often  pointed  or  angular.  They  may,  however,  be  very 
smooth  on  their  surface,  whether  they  have  grown  within 
bones,  whose  extended  walls  form  now  their  outer  layer,  or 


•  No.  1035  :  it  may  be  compared  with  a  cancellous  tumour  of  the 
Rame  form,  in  the  Museum  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  removed  by 
JVtr.  Tatum. 
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without  them  imder  the  periosteiiiii.  When  completely 
ossified,  their  respective  tissues,  compact  and  medullary, 
are  usually  continuous  with  those  of  tlic  bone  on  which 
they  are  planted  ;  and  the  later  |)eriod9  of  growth  seem 
attended  with  such  mutual  adaptation  as  may  tend  towards 
making  one  coutinuous,  though  defonued,  mass  of  the  old 
and  the  new  hone. 

The  singularities  of  position  iu  which  the  osseous  tumoiu's 
may  be  found,  and  the  iuiportaut  hindrances  that  may 
result  from  their  interference  with  adjacent  parts,  I  need 
not  detail ;  they  are  amply  enumerated  by  Mr.  Stanley. 

Of  their  rates  of  growth  little  is  known  ;  but  I  believe 
that  when  a  cartilagiuous  tumour  is  completely  ossified, 
the  growth  of  the  bony  tumour  is  extremely  slow. 
However,  osseous  tumours  may  be  found  of  an  enormous 
size.  The  largest  that  1  know  is  in  the  Museum  of  the 
College.*  It  nearly  surrounds  the  upper  two-thirds  of  a 
tibia,  iu  an  irregularly  oval  mnss,  with  a  nodulated  surface, 
ahuost  entirely  covered-iu  by  a  thin  layer  of  compact  tissue, 
and  cancellous  in  all  its  interior.  It  measures  exactly  a  yard 
in  circumference,  and  the  limb,  which  was  amputated  by 
Mr.  Gay,  a  former  surgeon  of  St,  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
weighed  forly-two  pounds. 

Another  tumour  of  large  size  is  in  the  Museum  of  the 
same  Hospital. f  A  great  nodulated  mass  of  bone  is  at- 
tached to  the  ischium  and  pul)es,  and  formed  part  of  a 
tumour  of  which  the  i-e^t  was  nodulated  cartilage. 


The  compact,  hard,  or  ivory-like  l)nny  tumours  occur, 
especially,  about  the  bones  of  the  heati,  and  present  several 
diversities  of  form.     Some  are  uniform  and  simple  ;  others 

•  No.  3220.     It  is  engraved  in  Cheaelden's  Osteograpbea,  Tab.  53, 
f.  1,  2,  3.     A  painting  of  it  is  in  the  St.  Bartholomew's  Museum, 
t  Series  1  Ji.  No.  133;  and  Series  1,  No.  118. 
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variously  lobed,  or  nodular.  The  simple  tumours  are  com- 
monly attached  to  the  skull  liy  narrowed  bases,  over  which 
their  chief  masses  are  prominent  on  one  side,  or  all  round. 
A  good  specimen  of  tliis  kind  is  in  the  Museum  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  IIos[>ital;*  which  shows,  besides,  that  these 
tumours  may  consist  of  an  exterior  hard,  and  interior  can- 
cellous, tissue,  respectively  resembling  and  continuous  with 
the  outer  table  and  the  diploe  of  the  skull.  Some  of  these 
hard  tumours  have  the  shape  of  biconvex  lenses,  resting 
with  one  convex  surface  on  the  skull ;  and  of  such  as  these 
more  than  one  may  be  found  on  the  same  skull. f 

A  disease  much  more  formidable  than  these  exist'* 
in  the  nodulated  and  larger  hard  osseous  tumours  connected 
with  the  bones  of  the  skull.  These  are  not  like  outgrowths 
from  the  outer  table  and  diploe ;  for  they  often,  or  I  believe 
usually,  grow  first  between  the  tallies  of  the  skull,  or  in  the 
cavities  of  the  frontal  or  other  sinuses.  Increasing  in  these 
parts,  they  may  tend  in  every  direction,  penetrating  the 
tables  of  the  skull,  and  forming  largest  masses,  projecting 
as  nuich  into  the  interior  of  the  skull  as  on  its  exterior. 

The  most  frequent  seat  of  such  tumours  is  in  the  frontal 
bone,  especially  about  its  superciliary  and  orbital  parts  ; 
and  they  are  horrible  by  their  pressure  into  the  cavities  of 
both  the  cranium  and  the  orbit,  compressing  the  brain,  and 
protruding  one  or  both  eyes. 

The  characters  of  the  disease,  so  far  as  the  growth  is  con- 
cerned, are  well  shown  in  a  huge  mass  which  grew  from 
the  forehead  of  an  ox,  originating  apparently  in  the  frontal 
sinuses,  |   It  is  like  a  great  spheroidal  mass  of  ivory,  measur- 

•  Scries  1,  71.  Series  1  a.  121  in  tlic  same  Museum,  and  No. 
3215  ID  the  lifuseum  of  the  College,  are  nearly  similar  specimens. 

t  Mufl.  Coll.  Surg.  793.  See  also  Miller's  Priuciplea  of  SurgcTy, 
p.  476. 

t  Mus.  ColL  Surg.  3216. 
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ing  8i  inches  iu  diameter,  nnd  weigbing  upwards  of  sixteen 
pounds.  Its  outer  surface,  though  knobbed  aud  ridged,  is 
yet  compact,  like  an  elephant's  tusk ;  and,  iu  similar  like- 
ness, its  section  shows  at  one  part  a  thin  investing  layer, 
like  tbc  bone  covering  the  ivoiy.  It  is  nearly  all  solid,  hard, 
close-textnred,  and  beavy  ;  only  a  few  irregular  cavities, 
and  one  with  smooth  walls,  appear  in  its  interior,  and  you 
may  trace  the  orifices  of  many  canals  for  blood-vessels,  Mr. 
Quekett  found  that  this  tumour  had  a  higher  specific  gra- 
vity than  any  bone,  except  that  wbicb  is  found  iu  what 
called  the  porcellaneous  deposits,  or  trausformations, 
'in  the  heads  of  bones  affected  with  chronic  rheumatism. 
But  it  has  in  every  part  the  structure  of  true  bone. 

Just  like  this,  in  the  geuejal  characters  of  their  tissue, 
arc  the  hard  bony  tumoiu^  from  the  hiuuan  frontal  bone. 
In  one,  an  Hunteriau  specimen,*  such  a  tumour,  2i  inches 
in  diameter,  deeply  lobcd  and  knotted,  fills  the  frontal 
sinuses  an<l  the  upper  part  of  the  left  orbit,  encroaches  into 
the  right  orbit,  and  projects  for  nearly  an  inch  on  both  the 
surfaces  of  the  skull.  It  appears  to  have  originated  in  the 
ethmoidal  or  frontal  cells,  and,  in  its  growth,  to  have  dis- 
placed and  destroyed  l>y  pressure  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
hibles  of  the  skull  and  the  wall  of  the  orbit.  It  is,  for  the 
most  part,  as  hard  as  ivory,  but  in  its  central  and  posterior 
portion  is  composed  of  very  close  cancellous  tissue. 

A  specimen,  far  surpassing  this  in  size,  but  resembling 
it  in  all  its  general  characters  aud  relations,  is  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  University  of  Candjridge,  and  is  represented  in 
Fig.  34.  It  is  the  largest  and  best  specimen  of  tbc  kiutl 
that  I  have  seen,  aud  its  osseous  stmcture  is  distinct ;  only» 


♦  Mu8.  Coll.  Surg.  795.  It  is  engraved  in  Baillie's  Morbid  -^Viia- 
toiny,  Faac.  x.  pi,  1,  fig.  2 ;  and  in  Home,  Philoaopli.  Trans.,  vol. 
Ixxjdx.  p.  239. 
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Pig.  34* 


as  Professor  Clark  has  informed  rae,  it  is  incgular  :  in  the 

hardest  parts  there 
are  neither  Haversian 
canals  nor  keunit! ; 
in  the  less  hard  parts, 
the  canals  are  very 
large,  and  the  lacnna? 
are  not  arranged  in 
circles  arouncl  them ; 
and  everywhere  the 
lacuoa^  are  of  ir- 
regidar  or  distorted 
forms. 

A  smaller  speci- 
men is  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  St,  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital.  A  girl,  twenty  years  old,  was  admitted 
with  protrusion  of  the  left  eye-ball,  which  appeared  due  to 
an  osseous  growth  projecting  at  the  anterior,  upper,  and 
inner  part  of  the  orhit.  None  but  the  anterior  boundaries 
of  this  growth  could  be  discerned.  It  had  been  observed 
protruding  the  eye  for  three  years,  and  had  regularly  in- 
creased ;  it  was  still  increasing,  and  produced  severe  pain 
in  the  eye-ball,  and  about  the  side  of  the  head  and  face. 
It  seemed,  therefore,  necessary  to  attempt  the  removal  of 
the  tumoiu-,  or  at  least  to  remove  some  pai't  of  it,  with  the 
hope  that  the  disturbance  of  its  growth  might  lead  to  its 
necrosis  and  separation.  A  portion  of  it  was  with  great 
clitHrulty  sawn  otT;  but  the  paticut  died  with  suppuration 
in  tlic  membranes  of  the  anterior  part  of  tire  cerebrum. 

Now  all  these  cases,  corroborated  as  they  are  by  others 
upon  record,  prove  the  general  character  and  relations  of  these 

•  Fig,  34.  rturtl  bony  tumour  of  the  skull :  from  the  Carabridge 
University  Muyeiim. 
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tumours.  Their  nodular  form,  and  uniform  hard,  ivory -like 
textiure  ;  tlaeii-  growth  in  the  diploeor  sinuses,  as  isolated  or 

narrowly  attached  masses  ;  their  tendency  to  extend  in  all 
directions  ;  their  raismg  and  penetrating  the  bones  of  the 
skull,  and  growing  into  the  cavities  of  the  skull  and 
orbit ;  all  show  the -exceeding  difficulty  and  peril  of  opera- 
tions on  them.  The  simpler  kinds,  that  only  grow  out- 
wards, may  indeed  be  cutoff  with  advantage,  though  seldom 
without  great  ditheulty ;  and,  often,  the  attempt  to  remove 
them  has  been  made  in  vain ;  but  these  larger  and  nodular 
tumom-s  about  the  brow  can  very  rarely  be  either  cut  off  or 
extirpated.* 

The  extirpation,  however,  which  may  be  impossible  for 
art,  is  sometimes  effected  by  disease  :  thc^e  tumours  are 
occasionally  removed  by  sloughing.  Such  an  event  happened 
in  a  case  related  by  Mr.  Hilton  ;t  and  the  great  ivory-like 
mass,  clean  sloughcd-away.  is  in  the  Museum  at  Guy's. 
So,  too,  in  a  case  by  Mr.  Lucas,  a  bony  tumour  at  the  edge 
of  the  orbit,  after  growing  eight  months,  was  exposed  by  an 
incision  through  the  upper  eyelid.  The  wound  did  not  heal ; 
the  tumour  continued  to  grow  ;  and,  twelve  months  after- 
wards, it  became  "  carious,"  and  was  detached.  The  course 
of  treatment  which  these  cases  suggest  has  been,  I  believe, 
the  only  one  worth  imitation;  namely,  exposure  of  the 
tmuour,  and  application,  if  need  be,  of  cschai*otics  to  the 
surface  of  the  bone. 

These  hard  osseous  tumours  are  very  rarely  found  in 
connection  with  any  bone  but  those  of  the  skidl  In  the 
CoUege-Museum,  however,  is  a  well-marked  specimen  in 


•  The  histories  of  eorae  apeciinens  in  the  Museiim  of  8fc.  Geoi-ge'a 
Hottpital  illiistnite  thi-so  statenieuts  very  well.  See,  also,  Mr. 
lUiwkina'8  Lectures  (Meil.  Gaz.,  vol.  X3d.) 

t  Guy's  Hospital  Keports,  vol.  i. 
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the  lower  jnw ;  o  nodulated  mass,  nearly  three  inches  in 
diameter,  invests  the  right  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  is,  in  its 
whole  substance,  as  hard  and  heavy  as  ivory.  I  have 
already,  also,  referred  to  cases  of  similar  hard  tumours 
on  the  humerus  :  but  they  are  extremely  rare. 

Osseous  tumours  of  the  lower  jaw  appear  to  be  less  rare 
in  animals  inferior  to  man  ;  for  the  CoUcge-Musenni  con- 
tains three  specimens,*  taken  rcs|>ectively  from  a  Virginian 
opossum,  a  cat,  and  a  kangaroo ;  and,  winch  is  more  sin- 
gidar,  one  from  a  cod-fish.  In  this  specimen, f  a  disk- 
shaped  mass  of  bone,  two  inches  in  diameter,  extremely 
heavy  and  compact,  is  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
superior  maxillary  bone. 

In  the  texture  of  these  veiy  hard  bony  tumours  con- 
nected with  the  bones  of  the  skull  and  the  lower  jaw,  we 
may  obsei'vc  an  instance  of  the  general  rule  of  likeness  be- 
tween tumours  and  the  parts  most  near  to  them  ;  for  tbeir 
bone  is  like  no  other  natural  bone  so  much  as  the  internal 
table  of  the  skull,  or  the  petrous  bone,  or  inferior  maxilla. 

The  same  likeness  is  obseiTablc  in  the  osseous  tnraours 
that  arc  frequent  on  the  last  phalanx  of  the  great  toe, 
which,  alone,  now  remain  for  me  to  speak  of.{ 

No  adequate  explanation,  I  beheve,  can  be  offered  for  the 
occurrence  of  these  growths.  They  may  be  sometimes 
refeiTed  to  injury  ;  yet  the  eficcts  of  injury  to  the  great  toe 
are  so  inconstant,  that  we  cannot  refer  to  injury,  as  other 
than  an  indirect  cause  of  the  growth  of  tumours,  so  singularly 
constant  as  these  ai'c  in  all  their  characters,  and  so  nearly 
without  exception  limited  to  the  one  toe  of  all  that  are  ex- 

♦  Nos.  1036-7-8. 

t  No.  1039.     A  similar  specimcu  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Boston 
(U,S)  Medicivl  ScH-ioty. 
t  Mus,  CoU.  Surg.,  787-8-9,  700. 
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posed  to  injury.  They  grow  almost  always  on  the  margin, 
and  usually  on  the  inner  margin,  of  the  end  of  the  last 
phalanx  of  the  great  toe  ;  in  only  one  specimen  have  I  seen 
snch  a  tumour  springing  from  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  sur- 
face of  the  phalanx  ;  and,  in  only  two,  similiu:  tumours 
from  the  last  phalanx  of  the  little  toe.  Growing-np  from 
the  margin,  they  project  under  the  edge  of  the  uail,  lifting 
it  up,  and  thinning  the  skin  that  covers  them,  till  tliey  pre- 
sent an  excoriated  snrface  at  the  side  of  the  na»l.  Their 
growth  is  usually  very  slow,  and  when  they  have  reached  a 
diameter  of  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  an  inch  they 
commonly  cease  to  grow,  and  become  completely  osseous. 
They  are  among  the  tumours  %vhose  independence  is  shown 
not  only  by  abnormal  growing,  but  by  the  staying  of  their 
growth  when  they  have  attained  a  certain  natural  stature. 

I  believe  that  they  are  not  uniform  in  their  method  of 
development.  In  some  specimens  I  have  seen  no  cartila- 
ginous basis ;  the  bone  appeared  to  form  in  fibrous  tissue, 
OS  it  were  following,  and  at  length  overtaking,  the  fibrous 
growth.  In  another,  the  outer  part  of  the  tumour  was 
formed  of  a  thin  layer  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  between  this 
and  the  growing  bone  was  a  layer  of  cartUage,  which  had 
externally  the  stellate  nuclei,  and  internally  the  nuclei  of  ordi- 
nary form,  among  which  the  processes  of  bone  were  extending. 

Whichever  way  the  bone  is  formed,  it  is,  like  that  of  the 
phalanx  itself,  cancellous  but  very  hard, and  with  small  sj>aces, 
and  comparatively  thick  cancclli  or  lamina3  bounding  them. 
The  outer  hiyer,  too,  is  rough  and  ill-defined,  so  that  the 
growth  looks  like  a  branch  from  the  phalanx,  and,  like  a 
branch,  is  apt  to  sprout  again  when  cut  away,  unless  at  least 
the  end  of  the  bone  on  which  it  grows  be  removed  with  it. 


The  account  of  osseous  tumours  would  be  very  incom- 
plete, if  there  were  not  added  to  it  some  notice  of  those 
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growths  which  are  most  like  them,  though  they  may  lie 
beyond  the  range  of  any  reasonable  or  convenient  defini- 
tion of  tumours.  ,  Among  these  are  certain  growths  of  the 
hones  of  the  face,  tunionr-hke  in  their  most  prominent 
parts,  and  yet  niilike  tumours  in  that  their  bases  of  con- 
nection with  the  bones  are  very  ill-defined,  and  that  from 
their  l>ases  the  morbid  changes  in  which  themselves 
originated  extend  outwards,  on  the  same  or  even  to 
other  bones,  gradually  subsiding.  In  no  instances  can  it 
be  plainer  than  it  is  in  these,  that  a  nosological  boundaiy 
of  "  Tumours"  must  be  an  arbitrru'y  one. 

Such  growths  as  these  are  not  very  rare  io  the  superior 
maxillary  bone.  Its  ascending  process  may  become  en- 
larged and  prominent,  with  an  ill-defined  bard  sweUing, 
very  slowly  increasing,  and  sometimes  stopping  short  of 
any  considerable  deformity.  But  a  nmch  more  formidable 
disease  exists  when  a  large  portion  of  the  bone,  or  the 
whole  antrum,  is  involved ;  especially,  because  this  is  apt 
to  be  associated  with  diseases  in  the  adjacent  bones. 

An  extreme  case  is  shown  in  a  specimen  in  the  College 


from  the  Museum  of  Mr.  Langstaft'.* 


Two  large  masses 


of  bone,  of  almost  exactly  symmetrical  form  and  arrange- 
ment, project  from  the  upper  jaws  and  orbits,  and  have 
partially  coalesced  in  the  median  line.  They  are  rounded, 
dceply-lobcd,  and  nodular ;  nearly  as  hard  and  heavy  as 
ivory  :  perforated  with  numerous  apertures,  apparently  for 
lilood-vesscls.  They  project  more  than  three  inclies  in 
front  of  the  face,  and  an  inch  on  each  side  beyond  the 
malar  bones ;  they  fill  both  orbits,  the  nasal  cavities,  and 
pix)bably  the  antra,  and  they  extend  backwards  to  the 
pterygoid  plates.  Part  of  the  septum  of  the  nose,  and 
the  alveolar  border  of  the   jaw,   arc  almost  the  only  re- 


•  Mu8.  CoU.  Surg.  3236,  A. 
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nmiiiiiig  indications  of  a  face.  The  disease  appears  to 
have  begmi  io  the  superior  innxillary  bones,  and  thence 
to  have  spread  over  the  bones  of  the  face;  similar  disease, 
in  a  less  degree,  existing  in  the  bones  adjacent  to  the 
chief  outtrrou  ths. 


years    old,  believed    the 
in    progress,    and    as- 


T!ie  patient,  who  was  sixty 
disease  had  been  eio;hteen  ycatis 
cribed  it  to  repeated  blows  on  tlK3  face.  He  sufiered  much 
pain  in  the  face,  eyes,  and  head.  His  eyes  projected  from 
the  orbits :  the  right,  after  suppuration  and  sloughing  of 
the  cornea,  shrivelled  ;  the  left  was  accidentally  burst  by  a 
blow.  Doringjhe  last  two  years  of  his  hfe  he  occasion- 
ally sliowed  symptoms  of  insanity,  and  at  last  he  died  with 
apoplexy  of  the  cerebral  membranes. 

The  disease  very  rarely  attains  so  horrible  a  state  as  is  here 
shown.  More  commoidy  it  is  almost  Hinited  to  the  antrum. 
In  this  ca.se  it  nmy  exist  with  httle  deformity.  In 
the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  (i.  62,)  is  a 
specimen  in  which  both  the  antra  ap[iear  nearly  tilled  by 
the  thickening  and  in-growing  of  their  walls ;  only  small 
cavities  remain  at  tlieir  centres.  The  new  bone  is  hard, 
heavy,  and  nearly  solid  ;  yet  it  is  porous  or  finely  cancchous, 
and  is  neither  so  compact  nor  so  smooth  on  its  cut  surface 
as  that  of  the  "ivory  exostosis."  The  same  disease  is 
manifest  in  a  less  degree  upon  the  outer  surfaces  of 
the  maxillary  bones,  and  on  the  septum  and  side-walls  of 
the  nose. 

•^Fhe  disease  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  concentrate 
itWlf  in  the  nwixillary  bones  ;  so  much  so,  that  if  a  case  be 
met  with  where  only  one  of  these  bones  is  diseased,  it 
may  be  removed  w^ith  a  fair  prospect  that  the  disease 
will  not  make  progress  in  the  adjacent  parts.  I  believe, 
indeed,  that  this  has  l>eeu  done,  with  a  satisfactory  result, 
in  a  case  where  already  slight  increase  of  some  ot  the  bones 

II.  R 
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near  the  maxillary  was  observable:  and  there  was  good 
reason  to  anticipate  the  same  result  in  a  case  on  which 
Mr.  Stanley  operated.  Tho  patient  was  a  girl,  15  years 
old,  in  whom  enlargement  of  the  nasnl  process  of  the  su- 
perior maxillary  bone  had  been  observed  for  eight  years, 
and  was  still  increasing.  It  had  as  yet  produced  no  pain, 
and  no  deformity  of  the  cheek,  the  orbit,  or  the  pahite  : 
but  it  was  regularly  increasing  ;  and  as  it  could  be  cer- 
tainly expected  to  increase  even  more  in  width  of  base 
than  in  prominence,  (this  being  the  common  tendency  of 
the  disease,)  it  was  thought  right  to  remove  the  superior 
maxillary  bone  while  yet  the  disease  was.»  limited  to  it. 
The  patient  died,  ten  days  after  the  operation,  with  ery- 
sipelas. The  specimen  displays  exactly  the  same  disease 
as  do  those  last  described. 

Now  it  sometimes  happens  that  growths  like  these  spon- 
taneously perish,  are  separated  with  tlic  ordinary  phe- 
nomena of  necrosis,  and  thus  are  naturally  cured.  Such 
an  event  was  observed  in  a  case  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Stanley. 

A  man,  37  years  old,  was  admitted  with  a  slight  convex 
smooth  prominence  of  the  nasal  process  of  bis  right  su- 
perior maxillary  bone,  which  he  had  observed  increasing  for 
two  years,  but  which  of  late  had  not  increased  or  given 
him  any  inconvenience.  Indeed,  he  came  to  the  hospital 
not  for  this,  but  for  a  swelling  of  the  right  gum  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  hard  palate,  through  fistulous 
openings  in  w4iich  one  could  feel  exposed  dead  bone. 
These  had  existed  for  a  month.  The  swelling  of  the 
nasal  process  was  so  characteristic  of  the  disease  I  am 
describing,  as  to  suggest,  at  once,  the  existence  of  such  a 
growth  ;  but  the  suppuration  and  necrosis  threw"  obscurity 
on  the  case ;  and  it  was  only  watched  and  treated  ac- 
cording to  such  indications  as  arose,  till,  after  four  months, 
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the  whole  of  the  moss  of  bone  with  which  the  antruQi  had 
been  filled  up  was  separated  and  pulled  away. 

The  a[)pcfirance  of  the  scquestmni,  a  nearly  spherical 
mass  of  hard,  heavy,  and  finely  cancellous  bone,  an  inch 
or  more  in  diameter,  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease.*  The  great  cavity  which  remained,  opening 
widely  into  both  the  mouth  and  the  nose,  gradually  con- 
tracted, or  was  tilled  up,  and  the  man  recovered  per- 
fectly. 

A  similar  event,  I  imagine,  happened  in  a  man  who 
exhibited  himself  at  most  of  the  hospitals  in  London,  two 
years  ago,  with  a  great  cavity  where  all  his  right  upper  jaw 
bone  and  his  turbinated  bones  had  once  been,  and  through 
which  one  could  see  the  movements  of  his  ])har}^ix  and 
palate.  This  he  said  had  been  left  after  the  separation  of  a 
great  tumour  of  bone. 

The  growths  of  this  kind  sccni  to  merge  gradually  into 
elevations  of  cancellous  porous  bone,  which  may  be  found 
on  various  parts  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  but  of  the  exact 
pathology  and  relations  of  which  we  have,  I  believe,  no 
clear  knowledge.  Specinens  of  them  are  in  the  Museum 
of  the  College,  and  the  Museum  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital 
is  peculiarly  rich  in  them.  In  some  there  are  great  thick- 
ening.? of  one  or  both  tables  of  the  skull,  raising  up  bosses 
of  new  bone  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  depth,  on  one 
or  both  the  parietal  bones,  or  on  the  occipital  or  frontal. 
In  some,  all  the  bones  of  the  face  are  involved  in  similar 
changes.  In  some,  similar  elevations  are  produced  by 
growth  of  bone  between  the  tables  of  the  skull,  which  them- 
selves remain  healthy.  But,  as  yet,  I  believe,  we  can  only 
look  at  these  as  strange  and  uninstructive  things. 


•  The  Bpecimen  is  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartliolomew'a  Hospital. 
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The  last  form  of  bony  growths  that  I  shall  nieiition 
comprises  the  instances  in  which  numerous  exostoses 
occur  in  the  same  patient,  and  the  examples  of  what  has 
Lcen  called  the  ossific  diathesis  or  dyscrasia.  lu  the  large 
majority  of  cases,  both  cartilaginous  and  osseous  tumours 
occur  singly  :  a  few  exceptions  might  be  found  among 
such  as  1  have  been  describing,  yet  the  rule  is  generally 
true.  But  in  certain  instances  a  large  umnber  of  the 
bones  bear  outgrowths  which,  at  least  in  external  shape, 
are  like  tumours.  These  are  commonly  regarded  as  of 
constitutional  origin.  Some,  indeed,  appear  to  be  so  in 
that  sense  of  constitutional  disease,  which  implies  a  local 
manifestation  of  some  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  ;  but 
others  can  be  so  called  only  in  that  sense,  by  which  we 
intend  some  original  and  inborn  error  of  the  formative 
tendency  in  certain  tissues  or  organs. 

Of  these  last  we  may  especially  observe  that  the  ten- 
dency to  osseous  overgrowths  is  often  hereditary,  and  that 
its  result  is  a  symmetrical  deformity.  A  boy,  six  years 
old,  was  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  five  years  ago, 
w^lio  had  symmetrical  tumours  on  the  lower  ends  of  his 
radii,  on  his  humeri,  his  scapula*,  his  fifth  and  sixth  libs,  his 
fibulae,  and  internal  malleoli.  On  each  of  these  bones,  on 
each  side,  he  had  one  tnmoiur :  and  the  only  deviations 
from  symmetry  were  that  he  had  an  unmatched  tumour  on 
tlie  idnar  side  of  the  first  phalanx  of  his  right  forefinger, 
and  that  each  of  the  tumoui-s  on  the  right  side  was  rather 
larger  than  its  fellow  on  the  left. 

I  saw  this  child's  father,  a  healthy  labouring  man,  40 
years  old,  who  liad  as  many  or  even  more  tumours  of  the 
same  kind  as  his  sons;  but  only  a  few  of  them  were  in  the 
same  positions.  All  these  tumours  had  existed  from  his 
earliest  childhood;  they  were   symmetrically  placed,  and 
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ceased  to  grow  when  he  attained  his  full  stature :  since 
that  time  they  had  undergone  no  apparent  change. 
None  of  this  man's  direct  ancestors,  nor  any  other  of  his 
children,  had  similar  growths ;  but  four  cousins,  one  female 
and  three  male,  cliihlren  of  his  mother's  sisters,  had  as 
many  of  them  as  himself. 

The  swelling  on  the  little  boy's  forefinger  was  an  incon- 
venience to  him,  and  at  his  parents'  request  Mr.  Lluyd 
removed  the  finger.  The  swelling  consisted  of  an  outgrowth 
or  projection  of  healthy-looking  cancellous  bone,  full  of  me- 
dulla, and  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  compact  tissue  ;  its 

ibstances  being  regularly  conthmous  with  those  of  the 
[ihalanx  itself. 

I  Many  similar  cases  of  symmetrical  and  hereditary  osseous 
outgrowths  might,  I  believe,  be  adduced  ;*  and  all  their 
history  suggests  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  related  not 
less  closely  to  malformations,  or  monstrosities  by  excessive 
development,  than  to  the  osseous  tumours  or  outgrowths 
of  which  I  hove  been  speaking.  Indeed,  at  this  point  the 
pathology  of  tumours  concurs  with  that  of  congenital  ex- 
cesses of  development  and  growth.  ) 

We  must  distinguish  from  these  cases  the  instances  of 
multiple  ossifications  of  tendons,  muscles,  and  other  tissues, 
that  are  occasionally  met  witli ;  for  these  only  imperfectly 
imitate  the  forms  of  tumours,  and  are  probably  connected 
with  such  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  as  really  may 
deserve  the  name  of  ossific  dyscrasin  or  diathesis. 

Before  ending,  it  may  be  proper  to  point  out  the  chief 
distinctions  between  the  osseous  tumours,  and  those  growths 
which  are  connected  with  other  tumours  springing  from 

♦  See  Mr.  Stanley's  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Boues,  p.  152 ;  and 
Mr.  Hawkins's  Lectures  on  Tumours  of  Bones  (Medical  Ga7,ette, 
vol.  XXV.  p.  474), 
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the  bones ;  for,  under  the  vague  name  of  osteo-sarcoraa, 
tmany  inchulc  together,  and  seem  to  identify,  all  growths  in 
which  bune  is  mingled  with  a  softer  tissue. 

The  growths  that  may  chiefly  need  distinction  arc  those  of 
osteoid  cancers,  and  the  bony  skeletons  of  certain  nicdullary 
tumonrs  of  bone.  Osteoid  cancers  are  probably  examples 
of  finn,  or  hard,  or  fibrous  cancers,  ossified  :  and  the  best 
mm-ked  among  (liem  present  an  abundant  formation  of 
peculiarly  hard  bone.  Tlie  distinctions  usually  to  be  ob- 
served between  these  hard  osteoid  cancers  and  the  hard 
osseous  tnmoui's  are  mainly  in  these  particulars  : — {a)  the 
osteoid  mass,  in  its  mid-substance,  may  be  compared  with 
chalk,  the  osseous  with  ivory ;  the  one  is  diiU  and  powdery, 
the  other  bright  and  wholly  void  of  friability  ;  (A)  the  osteoid 
is  new  bone  infiltrated,  as  it  were,  in  some  softer  tissue,  or  in 
the  tissues  of  the  original  bone,  which  disappeai'  as  it  in- 
creases; tlic  hard  osscoiis  tumour  is  a  distinct  growth, attached 
in  a  comparatively  small  part  of  its  extent  to  the  bone  on 
which  it  grows ;  (c)  the  outer  surface  of  an  osteoid  growth  is 
porous  and  rough,  and,  if  laminated,  its  laminfe  have  their 
edges  du'cctcd  outwards  ;  while  the  outer  surface  of  a  hard 
osseous  tumour  is  smooth  and  compact,  and,  if  laminated, 
the  surfaces  of  its  laminjE  ai'e  directed  outwards ;  {d)  lastly, 
the  minute  characters  of  bone  are  far  less  perfect  ui  the 
osteoid  than  in  the  osseous  growth  :  bone-corpuscles  exist- 
ing, indeed,  but  small,  round,  irregular,  with  very  small, 
if  any.  canaliculi,  and  imbedded  in  a  porous,  chalky-looking, 
basis  substance. 

And,  2dly,  for  distinction  between  tlie  softer  osseous 
skeletons  of  medullary  cancers,  and  the  cancellous  osseous 
tumours,  we  may  chiefly  observe  that,  (a)  the  bone  in  cancers 
is  more  dry  and  friable  than  the  cancellous  bone  of  the  osseous 
tumours;  and  (b)  the  bone  in  cancerous  growths  has  no 
medulla,   the  interspaces  between  its  lamina^  being  tilled 
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with  cancerous  matter ;  while  medulla  is  a  constant  consti- 
tuent, I  beUeve,  of  all  the  cancellous  osseous  tumours. 

Such  are  the  chief  difiPerences  generally  to  be  observed 
between  the  bone  of  innocent  and  that  of  malignant  tu- 
moui's ;  differences  which  it  is  well  to  establish,  since  the 
fact  is  sufficiently  confusing,  that  any  normal  tissue  should 
be  formed  in  subordination  to  the  growth  of  cancers.  The 
subject  will  be  again  adverted  to  in  the  lecture  on  Osteoid 
Cancer. 
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LECTURE  IX. 

PART  I. 
GLANDULAR  TUMOURS.  {  l  ^4*>.rv  /  <>  _ 

We  may  call  those  tumours  "  glandular"  which,  in  their 
structure,  imitate  the  glands  ;  whether  the  secreting  glands, 
or  those  organs  which  we  name  glands,  because,  though 
having  no  open  ducts,  they  are  of  analogous  structure. 

The  most  frequent  example  of  these  glandular  tumours 
is  the  kind  which  imitates,  and  occurs  in  or  near,  the  mam- 
mary gland;  the  chronic  mammary  tumour  of  Sir  A. 
Cooper ;  the  pancreatic  tumour  of  Mr.  Abernethy  ;*  the 
fibrous  tumour  of  the  breast  of  M.  Cruveilhier.f  Other 
tumours  of  the  same  general  kind  are  more  rarely  found  in 
the  lips,  and  in  or  near  the  prostate  and  the  thyroid  glands. 
Probably,  too,  some  other  tumours,  to  which  no  name,  or 
a  wrong  one,  has  been  hitherto  assigned,  may  yet  have  to 
be  placed  in  this  group :  indeed,  I  think  it  nearly  certain 
that  there  are  lymphatic  gland-growths,  which  we  usually 
regard  as  enlarged  glands,  but  which  are  really  new  growths, 
of  the  nature  of  tumours,  even  in  the  most  limited  sense  of  the 
term.     At  present,  however,  I  will  have  in  view  only  such 

*  The  mamraary  tumour  described  by  Mr.  Abernethy  was  pro- 
bably a  medullary  cancerous  disease. 

t  Anatomie  Pathol,  liv.  xxvi.  pi.  1 ;  and  Bulletin  de  rAcadeuiie 
de  Modecine,  t.  ix.  p.  429. 
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glaiid-tumours  as  may  be  clearly  recognised  ;  namely,  sucli 
as  the  raainmary  glandular  tumour,  the  labial,  the  prostatic, 
and  the  thyroid. 

Some  of  the  pathology  of  these  tumours  has  been  already 
sketched  in  the  account  of  the  glanthilar  ]>ruhferous  cysts 
(p.  8  and  65).     To  that  account  I  may  again  refer,  so  far 

to  the  ])oint  at  which  it  is  believed  that  an  intra-cystic 
"growth  has  completely  filled  the  cyst  in  which  its  growth 
began,  and  has  coalesced  with  the  walls,  so  as  to  form  a 
solid  tumour  (p.  67). 

Now  it  is  perhaps  probable  that  all  glandular  tumours 
may  be  formed  after  this  plan :  for,  in  those  occurring  in 
the  breast,  we  find  sometimes  one  circuuiscribed  mass, 
composed,  half  of  a  proliferous  cyst,  and  half  of  a  solid 
glandular  tumour  ;*  sometimes  two  such  growths  lie  apart, 
yet  iu  the  same  gland  (Fig.  0) ;  and  often,  we  find  such 
structures  as  w^c  doubt  whether  to  call  proliferous  cysts 
nearly  filled,  or  mammary  tumours  (Fig.  8). 

However,  if  all  the  mammary  and  other  glandular  tu- 
mours are  thus  of  intra-cystic  origin,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  many  of  them  very  early  lose  the  cystic  form,  and  con- 
tinue to  grow  as  solid  masses ;  for  we  find  them  sohd  even 
when  I  hey  are  very  small;  and  they  are  traced  growing 
from  year  to  year,  yet  appai'ently  maintaining  always  tlie 
same  texture. 

I  shall  speak  now  of  the  solid  tumours  alone  ;  and,  first, 
of  the  Mammar)  Glandular  Tumoiu^, 

Sii-  Astley  Cooper  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  good  in- 
sight into  their  nature,  when  he  called  them  "  chronic 
mammary,"  and  said  they  were  "  as  if  natm'c  had  formed 


•  Mu8.   CoO.  Surg.,  177-8. 
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an  additional  portion  of  breast,  composed  of  similar  lobes."* 
The  analogy  of  their  structure  was  also  recognised  by  Mr. 
Lawrence. t  But  I  believe  nothing  more  thau  tbis  general 
likeness  Lad  been  observed,  till  these  tumours  were  exa- 
mined witli  the  microscope  by  M.  Lebert.,J  who  found  in 
them  the  minute  glandular  structure  imitative  uf  the  mam- 
mary gland,  and  recognised  many  of  their  relations  to  the 
proliferous  cysts.  Mr.  Birkctt,§  by  independent  and  con- 
temporary observations,  made  on  the  great  collection  of 
these  tumours  in  Guy's  Hospital,  confirmed  and  extended 
the  conclusions  of  M.  Lebert,  and  has  cleared-up  much  of 
the  obscurity  that  existed  previous  to  his  inquiries.  Both 
these  gentlemen  apply  such  terms  as  *'  Imperfect  Hyper- 
trophy of  the  mammary  gland"  to  these  tumours :  but, 
highly  as  I  esteem  their  observations  (and  not  the  less,  I 
hope,  because  they  corrected  errors  of  my  own||),  I  would 
rather  not  ndoj)t  their  nomenclature,  since,  if  we  do  not 
call  these  "  tumours,"  I  hardly  know  to  what  innocent 
growths  the  term  could  bo  apphed.     Nearly  all  innocent 

•  On  Diseasea  of  the  Breast,  p.  54. 

t  On  Tumours ;  in  ML'd.-Cliir.  Tnina.,  vol.  xvil.  p.  29.  It  seenis 
only  just  to  obscne  that  this  recognition  of  the  obvious  resomblanco 
between  the  atnictiu^  of  these  tumours  and  that  of  the  mammary 
gland  was  almost  always  suflicient,  after  the  deacnption  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper,  to  enable  the  aurgeona  of  this  country  to  avoid  the  confusion 
bet^'een  the  *'  chronic  maraniary'*  tumours  and  the  cancers  of  the 
breast,  which  M.  Lebert  describes  as  still  prevalent  in  France,  not- 
TvitliBtanding  his  own  clear  doBcriplion  of  the  points  of  diagnosis. 

X  Physiologic  Pathologique,  t.  ii.  p.  201. 

§  On  the  Diseases  of  the  Breast,  p.  124. 

II  In  the  Catalogues  of  the  Museums  of  the  College  and  of  St. 
Biirtliolomew's  Iloapital  these  tumours  are  classed  with  the  fibro- 
cclUdar.  In  most  of  the  specimens  that  I  had  examined  the  fibro- 
celhdar  tissue  was  very  abundant,  and  I  thought  too  lightly  of  the 
glandular  tissue  which  1  found  mingled  with  it. 
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growths  are  imperfect  hypertropliies,  in  the  same  sense  as 
these  gro\\ths  are ;  nay,  these  arc,  in  many  respects,  the 
very  types  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  name  of  tumours 
is  by  general  consent  ascribed,  and  which  can  be  distin- 
guished, even  in  verbid  definition,  from  what  are  more 
commonly  regarded  as  hypeitrophies. 

The  mamillary  glandular  tumours  may  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  breast ;  over,  or  .beneath,  or  within  the  gland, 
or  at  its  border.  Tlieir  most  rai'e  seat  is  beneath  the  ghmd ; 
their  most  common  at  its  upper  and  inner  part,  imbedded 
in,  or  just  beneath,  its  surface.  They  are  usually  loosely 
connected  with  the  gland,  except  at  their  deepest  part, 
w  here  their  capsules  arc  generally  fastened  to  it ;  but  the 
connection  is  of  so  small  extent  that  they  slide  very  easily 
under  the  finger,  and  are  peculiarly  moveable  in  all  dii'cc- 
tions. 

The  tmnoiu*  is  commonly  of  oval  shape ;  superficially,  or 
sometimes  deeply,  lobed  or  nodular ;  firm,  or  nearly  hnid, 
elastic,  and  often  feeUnglike  a  cyst  tensely  filled  with  fiuid. 
The  parts  around  appear  quite  healthy.  The  mammary  gland 
is  pushed  aside ;  but  it  undergoes  no  otlrer  change  than 
that  of  atrophy,  even  when  stretched  over  a  tumoiu*  of 
the  largest  size.  The  skin  under  distension  may  grow 
slightly  livid,  but  else  is  unchanged.  The  veins,  if  the 
growth  of  the  tumour  be  rapid,  may  be  dibit L^d  over  it,  as 
over  or  near  a  cancer  of  the  breast.  The  tumotir  is  usually 
invested  witli  a  complete  capsule,  isolating  it  from  the  sur- 
rounding mammary  ghiml,  and  often  adhering  less  to  it 
than  to  the  ghmd.  This  capsule  may  ap[)earonly  as  a  layer 
of  fibro-ccllnlar  tissue,  like  that  round  any  other  innocent 
tumour  ;  but  it  is  not  unfrequently  more  perfectly  organised 
in  layers,  and  smoother  on  its  inner  surface ;  conditions 
that  we  may  perhaps  ascribe  to  its  havuag  been  a  perfect 
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cyst  within  which  the  glandular  growth  origiuatetl,  and 
wliich  the  growth  has  only  lately  filled. 

On  section,  these  tniuours  present  a  lobed  construction, 
in  which  it  is  sometimes  not  diifieult  to  discern  the 
remaina,  or  the  imitation  of  the  plan,  of  the  lobed,  or 
foliated  and  involuted  intra-cystic  growths.  In  some,  the 
fibro-cellular  partitions  among  the  lobes  converge  towards 
the  centre  of  the  mass,  as  if  they  were  the  remains  of 
clustered  cyst-walls ;  or,  there  may  remain  a  cavity  in  the 
centre  of  the  tumour,  as  if  clustered  cysts  and  growths  had 
not  quite  filled  up  the  space.  In  some,  however,  no  such 
plan  is  discernible  ;  the  whole  mass  is  disorderly  lobed,  and 
its  lobes  have  the  shapes  derived  from  accidental  nuiiual 
pressure,  and  are  bounded  by  loose  fibro-cellular  parti- 
tions. 

In  structure  as  iji  construction,  these  tumours  may  pre- 
sent several  variations  ;  but  they  may  be  artificially  arranged 
in  three  or  four  chief  groups. 

Some  are  really  very  like  the  normal  mammary  gland  in 
an  inactive  state.  These  have  a  pure  opaque-white,  and 
soft,  but  tough  and  elastic,  tissue  ;  they  are  lobed,  and  mi- 
nutely lobulated,  with  undulating  white  fibres.  Such  an 
one  is  well  shown  in  a  specimen  from  Sir  Astley  Cooper's 
collection,*  in  which,  moreover,  his  injection  of  the  blood- 
vessels shows  a  moderate  vascularity,  about  equal  to  that 
of  the  surrounding  normal  gland-substance. 

Vie  might  take  such  as  this  as  the  examples  of  the 
medium  form  of  this  kind  of  tumour;  and  the  other  chief 
or  extreme  forms  are  represented  by  those  which  deviate 
from  this  in  two  directions.     In  one  direction  we  find  much 

•  Mua.  CoD.  Surg.,  No.  2772.  lu  this  specimen  there  ia  also  a 
peculiar  warty  growth  in  the  skin  over  tho  tumour. 
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softer  tumours  ;*  these,  though  closely  textured,  arc  soft, 
brittle,  and  easily  crashed ;  their  cut  surfaces  shine,  or  look 
vitreous  or  half  translucent ;  they  arc  uniformly  greyish- 
white,  or  have  a  slight  yellowish  or  piuk  hue,  which  deepens 
on  exposure  to  the  air ;  or  they  may  look  like  masses  of 
firm,  but  flickering  jelly ;  and  commonly  we  can  press 
from  them  a  thin  yellowish  fluid,  hke  serum  or  synovia. 
Such  as  these  have  the  usual  lobcd  and  lobular  plaiiof 
construction  ;  and  I  think  the  intersecting  partitions  com- 
monly extend  from  a  firm,  filjrous-looking  central  or  deep 
part,  towards  the  circumference  of  the  tumour. 

in  the  other  direction  from  the  assumed  average  or  me- 
dium form,  we  find  firmer  tumours.  These  have  a  drier 
and  tougher  texture;  they  are  opaque,  milk-white,  or 
yellowish,  like  masses  of  dense  fibro-cellidar  tissue,  lobed, 
and  having  their  lobes  easily  separable  ;  as  in  the  great  spe- 
cimen, weighiug  seven  pounds,  in  the  CoUege-iMuseum 
(No.  208). 

To  such  as  these  varieties  w^e  might  add  many,  due  not 
merely  to  intermediate  forms,  but  to  the  degrees  in  which 
the  intra-cystic  mode  of  growth  is  manifested;  or^-to  the 
development  of  cysts,  which  may  take  place  as  well  in 
this  new  gland-tissue  as  iu  the  old ;  or  to  the  various 
contents  of  these  cysts,  whether  liquids  or  organized 
growths,  t 

I  believe  we  caunot  at  present  always  connect  these 
vanous  aspects  of  the  tumours  with  any  corresponding 
varieties  in  their  histories.     Neither,  I  think,  have  any  in- 

•  Such  aa  No.  2774  in  tlie  CoUege-Muaeum. 

t  I  believe  these  include  tlie  chief  examples  of  Muller'e  Cysto- 
sarcoiiiata.  Quo  of  these  tumours  coutaiuing  simple  eysta  would 
constitute  hia  cyato-sarcoraa  simplex :  the  cysts  being  proliferous 
with  gluud  growths  would  make  his  cysto-aarcoma  phylbdee. 
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vesligations  proved  more  of  the  corresponding  varieties  of 

niicroscoj)ic  structure,  than  that,  as  a  general    rule,   the 

Fio  35  ♦  toiighiT  any  tumour 

is,  and  tlic  slower  its 
growth  has  been,  the 
more  it  lias  of  the 
fihro-colluhir,  min- 
glud  with  its  glandu- 
lar, tissue;  while  the 
more  succulent  and 
vitreous  one  is,  and 
the  more  rapid  its 
growth,  the  less  per- 
fectly istlic  glanduhir 
tissue  developed. 
Tlio  microscopic 
structures  nmy  be  best  described  from  a  medium  speci- 
men :  from  such  an  one  I  made  these  ilhistrative  sketches. 
The  patient  was  83  years  old  ;  the  tumour  had  been  noticed 
seven  months,  and  was  ascribed  to  a  blow ;  it  was  painful 
at  tinws  and  increasing  ;  and  it  liad  the  several  characters 
that  I  have  already  described.  The  patient  has  remained 
well  since  its  removal. 

In  such  a  tumour  one  finds,  in  thin  sections,  traces  of  a 
minute  lobular  or  acinous  form  ;  the  miniature,  we  might 
say,  of  that  which  we  see  with  the  naked  eye.  The  lobules 
may  be  merely  placed  side  by  side,  with  little  or  no  inter- 


•  Fig.  35,  Minute  structures  of  a  iimmniar}'  glandular  tumour, 
described  iu  the  text :  magiiiJicd  350  times.  The  niicroseopic  exami- 
nations of  seveml  specimens  may  he  found  iu  Lfbert  (Phys.  Pnthol. 
ii.  lOOj  and  Abhiindlungeu,  p.  2G9)  ;  Birkett,  On  Diseases  of  the 
Breast,  pi.  2,  3,  4,  Ac. ;  and  Bennett,  On  Cancerous  and  Cancroid 
Growthn,  p.  52. 
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vening  tissue  ;  their  fomi  may  appear  to  depend  on  the 
arrangement  of  their  contents,  and  these  may  seem  scarcely 
bounded  by  nicnjhranc.  But,  I  think,  more  commonly, 
especially  in  the  tirtner  specimens,  the  plan  of  lobules  or 
acini  is  mapped-out  by  partitions  of  hlameotous-looking 
tissue,  fasciculi  of  which,  curving  and  variously  combined, 
appear  to  arch  over,  and  to  bound,  each  acinus  or  lobule. 
But  great  varieties  appear  in  the  quantity  of  this 
tissue;  it  nmy  be  nearly  absent,  or  it  may  so  predomi- 
nate as  to  obscure  the  traces  of  the  essential  glandular 
structure. 

This  prop(T  gland-structure  consists  of  minute  nucleated 
cells  and  nuclei,  clustered  in  the  lobular  forui,  or  in  that 
of  cylinders  or  tubes,  and  oUvn,  or  perhaps  always  in  their 
most  natural  state,  invested  witli  a  simple,  pellucid,  limitary 
membrane. 

Thus,  the  likeness  is  striking  between  the  structure  of 
such  a  tumour  and  that  of  an  inactive  manmiary  gland, 
such  as  that  of  a  male,  as  Mr.  Birkett  has  pointed  out. 
We  have  here  what  may  l)e  compared  with  the  round  or 
oval  cxccal  terminations  of  the  gland-tubes  chistered  toge- 
ther, and  often  seeming  grouped  about  one  trunk-tube ; 
and  in  these  we  have  the  simple  membrane  and  the  gland- 
cells  and  nuclei  within  ;  only,  the  main  duct  is  wanting,  and 
the  communication  with  the  ducts  of  the  proper  ghuid.  it. 
is  as  if  the  proper  secreting  structure  of  a  gland  were  formed 
without  connection  with  au  excretory  tube  ;  the  tumour  is, 
in  this  respect,  like  one  of  the  glands  without  ducts. 

The  mammary  glandular  tumours  are  singularly  variable 
in  all  the  particulars  of  tiieir  life,  llicy  sometimes  grow 
(piickly  ;  as  did  the  largest  figured  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  which, 
in  two  years,  acquired  a  weight  of  a  pound  and  a  half. 
In  other  cases  their  growth  is  very  slow ;  1  have  known 
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one*  which,  in  four  veal's,  bad  not  become  so  nnich  as  an 
inch  in  diameter.  In  some  instances  they  remain  quite 
stationary,  even  for  many  years.  Onef  was  removed  from 
a  woman  27  years  old:  it  was  obsurvtMl  for  14  years,  and 
in  all  that  time  it  scarcely  enlarged ;  yet  after  this  it  grew 
so  rapidly,  that,  in  six  months,  it  was  thonglit  imprudent 
to  delay  the  removal.  Cases  of  this  arrest  or  extreme 
retardation  of  growth  nmst  have  been  seen  by  most  sur- 
geons ;  but  there  are  few  cases  so  striking  as  one  related 
by  M.  Cruveilhier.  in  which  a  lady  had,  for  more  than  20 
years,  three  of  these  tumours  in  one  breast,  and  one  in 
the  other.  She  died  in  consequence  of  the  treatment  em- 
ployed against  them,  and  after  death  no  similar  disease  was 
found  in  any  other  part. 

Equal  variations  exist  in  regard  to  pain.  Commoidy 
these  tumours  are  paiidess  ;  but  sometimes  they  are  the 
seats  and  sources  of  intense  suffering;  even  of  all  that 
suffering  which  is  popularly  ascribed  to  cancer,  but  which 
cancer  in  its  early  stages  so  very  rarely  presents.  The 
irrilablc  tumour  of  the  breast,  as  Sir  A.  Cooper  named  it, 
was  in  most  of  his  cases  a  mammary  glandular  tumour ;{ 
and  the  character  of  the  pain,  like  that  of  the  painful  subcu- 
taneous tumour  (p.  125),  is  such  as  we  may  name  neuralgic. 

A  tumour, §  evidently  glandular,  was  taken  from  the 
l>reast  of  a  woman  25  years  old,  where  it  had  been  grow- 
ing for  two  years  ;  it  had  often  been  the  seat  of  the  most 
intense  pain.     I  referred  to  a  similar  case  while  speaking  of 


•  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Ser.  xxxiv.  No.  23. 

t  Mua.  Coll.  Surg.,  207  b. 

X  Under  the  same  uatiie,  however,  he  included  some  that  were 
more  probublv  "Painful  subcutaneoua  Tubercles:"  see  his  pi.  viii. 
fig».  2,  4,  5,  7. 

§  Mua.  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Ser.  xixiv.  Ko.  22. 
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neuralgic  tumours  (p.  128),  and  I  removed  a  similar  tumour 
from  tlie  breast  of  a  young  lady,  who  begged  for  its  re- 
moval only  that  she  might  be  relieved  from  severe  suffer- 
ing. In  all  these  cases  the  minute  glandular  stmcture  was 
well  marked. 

A  peculiarity  of  these  tumours  is,  that  they  not  unfrc- 
queutly  disappear ;  an  event  very  rarely  paralleled  in  any 
other  tumour.  They  are  most  likely  to  do  this  in  cases  in 
which  any  imperfection  of  the  uterine  or  ovarian  functions,  in 
which  they  may  have  seemed  to  have  their  origin,  is  repaired 
by  marriage,  or  pregnancy,  or  lactation.  And  the  fact 
is  very  suggestive  :  since,  in  many  cases,  it  appears  as 
if  the  discontinuous  hypertrophy,  which  constitutes  the 
tumour,  were  remedied  by  the  supervention  of  a  continuous 
liy|iertrophy  for  the  discharge  of  increased  functions  of  the 
gland. 

On  the  other  side,  these  tumours  often  continue  to  grow 
indefinitely,  and  they  may  thus  attaiu  an  enormous  size. 
One  was  removed  by  Mr,  Stanley,  which,  after  twelve 
years*  progress,  in  a  middle-aged  woman,  measured  nearly 
twelve  inches  in  length,  and  weighed  seven  pounds.  It 
was  pendulous ;  and,  as  she  sat,  she  used  to  rest  it  on 
her  knee,  till  the  integuments  began  to  slough.  Mr. 
Stanley  merely  sliced  it  off,  cutting  through  the  pedicle  of 
skin  ;  and  the  patient  remained  well  for  at  least  seven  yeai-s. 
The  tumour  was  one  of  the  firmest  and  most  filamentous  of 
the  kind.* 

In  the  College-Museum  is  a  tumourf  of  the  same  kind, 
but  softer  and  much  more  succulent,  which  was  removed  by 
Mr.  Liston  from  a  woman  44  years  old,  and  which  weighed 
^clve  pounds. 

•  Mus.  CoU.  Surg.,  No.  208. 
t  Mu8.  Coll.  Surg.,  No.  210. 
s 
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Respecting  the  origin  of  these  tumours,  little  more,  I 
believe,  can  be  said  than  that,  occurring  most  commonly  in 
young  unmarried  or  barren  women,  their  beginning  often 
seems  connected  with  defective  or  disordered  menstruation. 
The  law  which,  if  we  may  so  speak,  binds  together  in  sym- 
pathy of  nutrition  the  ovaries  and  the  mammary  glands,  the 
law  according  to  which  they  concur  in  their  development 
and  action,  is  not  broken  by  one  wdth  impunity  to  the 
other.  The  imperfect  office  of  the  ovary  is  apt  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  erroneous  nutrition  in  the  mammaiy  gland. 

I  have  seen  only  one  specimen  of  a  manunary  glandular 
tumour  in  a  male.  A  portion  of  it  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr. 
Sympson,  and  its  characters  were  well  marked.  It  was 
removed  by  Mr.  Hadwen,  from  a  countrj'man,  25  yeai's  old, 
in  whom  it  Lad  been  growing  irregularly,  and  occasionally 
diminishing  or  disappearing,  for  aliout  five  years.  When 
removedj  it  formed  a  circular,  flattened,  and  slightly  lobu- 
lated  tumour,  3i-  inches  in  diameter,  and  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, invested  with  a  distinct  fibro-cellular  capsule,  which 
loosely  connected  it  to  the  adjacent  tissues. 

There  are,  1  behcvc,  no  facts  to  suggest  that  the  glan- 
dular tumours  arc,  as  a  rule,  other  than  innocent.  More 
than  one  may  grow  in  a  breast  at  the  same  or  several 
successive  times ;  but  1  have  not  knowii  of  more  than 
three  either  at  once  or  in  succession.  Neither  am  I  aware 
of  any  facts  which  prove  what  is  commonly  beheved,  that, 
after  a  time,  these  tumours  may  become  cancerous.  Such 
things  may  happen ;  and,  on  the  whole,  one  might  expect, 
that  if  a  woman  have  a  tumour  of  this  kind  in  her  breast, 
cancer  would  be  more  apt  to  affect  it  as  a  morbid  piece  of 
gland,  than  to  affect  the  healthy  gland.  But,  I  repeat,  I 
know  no  facts  to  support  this ;  and  some  that  1  have  met 
with  are  against  ii.     Thus,  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartho- 
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loiucw's,  is  a  portion  of  breast,*  from  a  woman  82  years 
old,  in  which  there  lie,  far  apart,  a  small  mammary  glan- 
dular tumour  that  had  existed  foin*  years,  and  a  hard  cancer 
that  had  existed  four  months.  A  secoud  specimenf  shows 
a  hard  cancer  and  a  proliferous  cyst,  in  the  breast  of  a 
patient,  who  died  some  time  after  its  removal,  with  recur- 
rence of  the  cancer.  A  third  case,  just  like  the  first,  was 
under  Mr.  Stanley's  care.  In  these  cases,  at  least,  the 
tumour  was  not  selected  as  the  scat  for  cancer  j  and  I  be- 
lieve that  they  are  not  counterbalanced  by  any  of  an  oppo- 
site kind. 

And  yet,  while  all  the  characters  of  innocent  tumours 
are  generally,  if  not  always,  observed  in  these,  there  are 
facts  concerning  a  seeming  connection  between  mammary 
glandidar  tumours  and  cancer  which  must  not  be  passed-by 
here ;  though  they  may  need  to  be  again  stated  in  the  last 
lectures  on  cancer. 

It  has  .*^onictinies  happened  that  a  glandular  tumour  has 
been  removed  from  a  breast,  and,  within  a  short  time,  the 
same  breast  has  become  the  seat  of  cancer.  |  I  believe  that 
the  explanation  of  such  cases  as  these  may  be,  that  a  woman, 
prone  to  cancer  by  some  constitutional  condition,  or,  espe- 
cially, by  hereditary  disposition,  had  (as  any  other  might) 
a  glandular  tumour  in  her  breast ;  and  that  the  ope- 
ration for  removing  this  tumour  inflicted  a  local  injury, 
and  made  the  breast  apt  to  be  the  seat  of  cancer,  of  which 
already  (as  one  may  say)  the  germ  existed  in  the  blood. 
Such  events  may  prove  only  an  accidental  connection  be- 
tween the  glandulai'  tumours  and  the  cancer;  but  they  are 

•  Ser.  miv.  No.  17. 

+  Mas.  St.  Bartholorac\v'.s  Hospital,  Ser.  xxiiiv.  No.  IC. 

I  See  auoh  a  case,  by  Mi\  Erielisen,  in  the  Laucet,  Feb.  14,  1852 ; 
and  the  history  of  a  series  of  2)reparation8  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  vol.  i.  p.  446. 
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enough  to  suggest  great  caution  in  operating  on  the  breasts 
of  those  who  may  be  suspected  to  be,  by  inheritance,  pecu- 
harly  hable  to  cancer. 

But,  again,  cases  sometimes  occur  in  which,  I  think,  the 
mammary  glandular  tumours  supply  examples  of  what  I 
have  already  suggested  as,  probably,  a  general  truth : 
uanicly,  that  the  children  of  a  cancerous  piirent,  or  those 
in  whose  family  caucer  is  prone  to  occur,  are  apt  to  have 
tumours  which  may  be  hke  innocent  tumours  in  their 
structure,  but  may  resemble  cancers  in  a  peculiar  rapidity 
of  growth,  and  a  proneness  to  ulceration  and  recurrence  after 
removal.  A  striking  instance  of  this  occurred  in  Mr.  Law- 
rence's practice.  lie  removed  the  breast  of  a  lady,  from 
one  of  whose  sisters  Mr.  Aston  Key  had  removed  a  breast 
said  to  be  atlectcd  with  **  fungoid"  disease,  whose  mother 
had  died  with  well  marked  hard  cancer  of  the  breast,  and 
in  other  members  of  whose  family  cases  of  cancer  were 
beheved  to  have  occurred.  The  breast  removed  by  Mr. 
Lawrence  comprised  a  huge  sloughing  and  ulcerating  raa.ss 
of  yellowish,  soft,  fhckeruig  substance,  like  the  softest  of 
these  mammary  glandular  tumours,  or  hke  the  very  soft 
pellucid  growths  which  I  have  described  as  occurring  in 
some  of  the  prohferous  cysts  of  the  breast.  The  diseased 
state  of  the  mass  (in  consequence  of  escharotics  having 
been  recklessly  used)  was  such,  that  minute  cxaniination 
showed  little  more  than  the  absence  of  distinct  cancer- 
structures.  Durhig  the  healing  of  the  wound,  and  for  some 
months  after  it,  fresh  growths  repeatedly  appeared.  Some 
of  these  which  I  examined  were  yellow,  ])cllucid,  soft, 
viscid,  almost  hke  lumps  of  mucus,  or  of  half-melted  gela- 
tine, imbedded  in  the  tissues  of  the  integuments  or  scar. 
With  the  microscope  I  fouud  only  granules  and  granule- 
masses,  with  elongated  nuclei,  themselves  also  granular,  set 
in  abundant  pcllucitl  substance.     I  found  no  sign  of  cancer- 
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structure  or  of  gland-structure.  The  substance  resembled 
that  which  I  have  nieutioncd  (p.  72)  as  found  in  some  of 
the  imperfect  proliferous  mammary  cysts. 

Now,  after  repeated  removab  of  such  growths  as  these, 
the  wounds  completely  healed,  and  the  patient  has  re- 
mained w^ll,  and  in  good  general  health,  for  eighteen 
mouths. 

At  nearly  the  same  time,  a  third  sister  of  this  family  was 
under  Mr.  Lawrence's  care  ;  and  he  removed  one  of  her 
breasts  in  which  was  a  great  mass,  which  had  grown  quickly, 
aud  was  chiefly  composed  of  well-marked  glandular  tissue, 
either  iu  sepinratc  solid  growths,  or  inclosed  in  proliferous 
cysts.  But  some  parts  also  of  this  tumour  were  soft,  pel- 
lucid, and  gelatinous ;  and  others  were  as  soft,  but  opaque 
and  dimly  yellow.  Iu  the  firmer  parts,  the  glandular  tex- 
ture was  as  distinct  with  the  microscope  as  with  the 
naked  eye  :  in  the  softer  parts  no  such  structures  were 
seen,  but  abundant  free  cells  and  nuclei,  of  most  various 
and  apparently  disorderly  shapes  ;  some  elongated,  like 
small  shrivelled  fibro-cells ;  some  flattened,  like  small  epi- 
thelial cells.  1  would  not  venture  on  an  opinion  of  what 
these  were  or  indicated  :  I  think  they  were  not  cance- 
rous, and  the  disease  has  not  returned.  The  main  fact  of 
all  the  cases  is,  that  three  daughters  of  a  caucerous  mother 
had  mammary  tumours;  in  two,  at  least,  of  them  the  struc- 
ture was  probably  not  cancerous  ;  and  yet  the  rapid  growth, 
the  recurrences  in  one  of  them,  and  the  defective  or  disor- 
dered modes  of  growth  in  both,  were  such  as  marked  a 
wide  deviation  from  the  common  rules  of  mammary  glan- 
dular or  any  other  innocent  tumours,  and  a  deviation  in  the 
direction  towards  cancer. 


Labial  glandular  tumours  may  be  briefly  described, 
for  their  general  characters  correspond  closely  witli  those  of 
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Ffo.  36.t 


the  foregoing  kind ;  or,  they  may  appear  intermediate  in 
cliaracter  between  the  foregoing  and  those  tumours  which 
I  described  as  lying  over  or  near  the  parotid  gland,  and  as 
consisting  of  mixed  glandular  and  cartilaginous  tissue. 
Their  likeness  to  these  tumours  over  tlie  parotid  was  mani- 
fest to  Mr,  LawTence,  who  has  added  to  his  account  of  the 
tumours  by  the  parotid,  the  only  case  of  labial  glandular 
tumour  that  I  have  found  on  record.* 

The  most  marked  case  of  labial  glandular  tumoui'-that  I 
have  seen  was  that  of  a  healthy-looking  man  lately  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Lloyd.  A 
tumour  had  been  g^o^ving  in 
his  upper  lip  for  twelve  years. 
It  was  not  painful,  but  the 
protnision  of  the  hp  was  in- 
convenient and  ugly,  the 
swelling  being  an  inch  in 
diameter.  It  was  imbedded 
in  the  very  substance  of  the 
lip,  both  the  skin  aiid  mu- 
cous membrane  being  tensely 
stretched  over  it.  Its  form 
was  nearly  hemispherical,  its 
posterior  surface  being  flat- 
tened as  it  lay  close  on  the 
gums  and  teeth,  its  ante- 
rior convex  and  smooth.  Its 
whole  substance  was  firm, 
tense,  and  elastic.  ©  ^  ®  0(9 

*  Metlieo-Chirurgiciil  Transactions,  vol.  xvii.  p,  28. 

t  Fig.  3G.  A,  atnictiire  like  the  cfecnl  terminations  of  gknil-ducts 
ill  an  acinus ;  d,  a  separate  portion  of  gland-like  tube ;  c,  sej)ai-ato 
gland-cella,  and  free  nuclei;  from  the  labial  glandular  tumour  described 
in  the  text,     a  and  d  magnified  300  times ;  c  magnified  400  times. 
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Mr.  Lloyd  removed  the  tumoiir  with  the  mucous  mem- 
brane over  it,  leaving  the  skin  entire.  The  tumour  was 
firm,  sHghtly  lobed,  yeUo wish- white,  smooth.  In  general 
aspect  it  resembled  the  mixed  tumours  over  the  parotid, 
but  in  minute  structure  it  presented  as  perfect  an  imitation 
of  lobulated  or  acinous  gland-structure  as  any  mammary 
glandular  tumour.  Its  tubes  and  their  ddated  euds 
had  distinct  limitary  membrane,  and  were  filled  witli 
nuclei  and  nucleated  cells,  like  those  of  the  labial  glands 
(Fig.  36),  I  heard  some  mouths  afterwards  that  ano- 
ther tumour  was  growing  iu  the  same  lip ;  but  the 
patient  was  lost  sight  of.  Such  a  recurrence,  even  if 
it  really  happened,  would  be  no  sufficient  evidence  of  ma- 
lignancy. 

I  removed  a  similar  tumour  from  the  upper  lip  of  a  man 
about  30  years  old.  It  had  been  regularly  growing  for 
fom  years  without  pain,  and  projected  far  externally,  reach- 
ing to  the  same  distance  as  the  end  of  his  nose.  This  had 
a  texture  of  glandular  kind,  but  less  distinctly  marked  than 
that  in  the  former  case.  Moreover,  in  the  centre  of  the 
mass  w^as  a  portion  of  bone ;  a  peculiarity  which  existed 
also  in  Mr.  Lawrence's  case,  and  wdiich  may  add  to  the 
probability  of  relationship  between  these  tumours  and  the 
mixed  glandidar  and  cartilaginous  tumours  over  the  pa- 
rotid. 

Lastly,  I  may  again  refer  to  a  specimen  iu  the  Museum 
of  St.  George's  Hospital,  in  w^hich,  in  one  tumour,  a  cyst 
and  what  looks  hke  one  of  these  glandular  growths  are 
combined  (see  p.  73). 

Prostatic  glandular  tumours  were  briefly  referred  to 
in  the  first  lecture  (p.  8),  as  examples  of  the  abnormal 
growths  by  which  tumours  appear  to  be  connected  with 
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simple  hypertrophies  of  orgaDs ;  and  I  can  add  little  to  what 
was  then  saitl  of  them, 

Wc  owe  to  Kokitansky*  the  knowledge  that  the  tumours 
in  the  prostate  gland,  which  were  commonly,  and  till  hitely 
even  by  himself,  regarded  as  fibrous  tumours,  are  com- 
posed of  tissues  like  those  of  the  prostate  gland  itself.  In 
enlarged  prostates  they  are  not  imfrcqoently  found.  In 
cutthig  through  the  gland,  one  may  ace,  amidst  its  gene- 
rally lobcd  structure,  portions  which  are  invested  and  iso- 
lated by  fibro-cellular  tissue,  and  may  be  enucleated.  Such 
portions  have,  I  believe,  been  sometimes  removed  as  tumours, 
or  as  portions  of  prostate  gland,  in  operations  of  hthotomy. 
They  lie  imbedded  in  the  enlarged  prostate,  as,  sometimes, 
mammary  glandular  tumours  lie  isolated  in  a  generally  en- 
larged breast.  They  look  like  the  less  fasciculate  of  the 
fibrous  tumours  of  the  uterus ;  but,  to  microscopic  exami- 
nation, they  present  such  an  imitation  of  the  proper  struc- 
ture of  the  prostate  itself,  that  we  cannot  distmguish 
the  gland-cells  or  the  smooth  muscular  fibres  of  the 
tumour  from  those  of  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  gland. 
Only  their  several  modes  of  arrangement  may  be  dis- 
tinctive. 

At  present  the  examinations  of  these  tumours  have  been 
too  few  to  furnish  a  complete  history  of  them :  neither  can 
I  add  any  cases  or  references  lo  those  which  were  adduced 
in  the  first  lecture. 

The  THYROID  GLANDULAR  TUMOURS  wcTC  Similarly  referred 
in  the  same  lecture.  Their  history  is  merged  in  that  of 
bronchoceles,  with  which  they  are  usually  associated,  whe- 
ther imbedded  as  distinct  masses  in  the  enlarged  gland. 


•  Ueber  die  Cyate,  184D  ;  juid,  Anatomie  clea  Kropfes. 
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or  lying  close  by  it,  but  discontinuous.  Yet  I  suspect  that 
similar  growths,  of  substance  like  thyroid  gland,  may 
occur,  as  tumours,  further  from  the  normal  mass  of  the 
gland. 

Mr.  Stanley  removed  a  tumour  from  the  neck  of  a 
woman  G2  years  old.  It  had  been  observed  for  50  years ; 
for  the  first  30  of  which  it  was  like  a  little  loose  "  kernel" 
under  the  skin,  and  scarcely  increased.  In  the  next 
ten  yeai-s  it  grew  more  (|uickly,  and  iu  the  next  ten  more 
quickly  still ;  and  now,  the  skin  over  it  ulcerated,  and  it 
protruded  and  occasionally  bled,  but  was  never  painful.  It 
looked  like  an  ulcerated  sebaceous  cyst,  seated  upon  the 
subcutaneous  tissue  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  just 
in  front  of  the  trapezius.  No  cause  could  be  assigned 
for  it. 

On  section  it  appeared  as  a  solid  tumour  with  a  thin 
,  fibro-cellular  capsule,  partitions  entering  from  which  di- 
fvided  it  into  distinct  round  lobes.  Its  proper  substatice 
was  soft,  elastic,  glistening,  yellowish,  blotched  and  streaked 
with  brownish  pink  and  blood  colours.  It  was,  to  the  naked 
eye,  like  a  piece  of  bronchocele,  with  such  an  aiTangement 
of  its  parts  as  would  exist  when  nunierous  cysts  are  tilled 
with  the  glandular  growth,  and  compacted.  And  the 
general  impression  hence  derived  wan  confirmed  by  micro- 
scopic examination,  vvhicli  showed  that  the  tuninnr  con- 
sisted, chiefly,  of  round  and  oval  bodies,  or  minute  sacc»li, 
from  Tw  to  T^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  filled  or  hned  with 
nucleated  substance,  or  with  nuclei  iud)edded  iu  a  dimly 
molecular  blastema,  and  not  nuclcolated.  Tliese  bodies 
were  closely  apposed,  but  fretpicntly  appeared  separated 
by  thin  filaments,  or  fibro-cellular  partitions.  The  nuclei 
were  very  unifonu,  cii-cular,  about  t«W  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, and  in  general  aspect  like  the  luiclei  of  Miscular 
glands    or   lymph-glands.      Numerous    similar  nnclei  ap- 
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peared  free;  and  some  appeared  imbedded  in  a  dimly 
molecular  blastema  which  was  not  enclosed  in  cysts  or 
sacculi,  nor  divided  by  fibro-cellular  partitions. 

I  have  seen  no  other  tmnour  like  this ;  nor  any  natural 
texture  that  it  resembled,  except  the  thyroid  gland. 
Future  observations  must  prove  whether  thyroid  glan- 
dular tumours  can  be  formed  so  far  from  the  normal  gland, 
with  the  cervical  fascia,  great  blood-vessels  of  the  neck,  and 
other  adjacent  parts,  intervening  between  them. 
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ERECTILE  OR  VASCULAR  TUMOURS. 


The  erectile  or  vascular  tumours  include  most  of  the 
diseases  which  are  described  as  vascular  naevi,  and  of  which 
the  types  arc  the  subcutaneoas  nacvi.  Among  them,  also, 
are  the  ^'owths  to  which  John  Bell  gave  the  name  of 
aneurism  by  anastomosis,  and  those  which  have  been  called 
Telangeiectasis. 

The  name  "  erectile  tumour  *  has,  of  late  years,  come 
into  general  use,  as  expressing  a  principal  fact  concerning 
these  diseases,  namely,  that  many  of  them  resemble  very 
closely  in  their  texture  that  of  erectile  or  cavernous  tissue. 
Mr,  Humphry*  has,  indeed,  rightly  objected  to  the 
use  of  the  term,  that  these  tumours  present  no  imitation 
of  the  erectile  tissue  in  the  power  of  filUng  themselves 
with  blood,  as  if  by  some  intenial  force.  But,  since  this 
occurrence  in  the  true  erectile  tissue  depends  as  much  on 
the  accessory  structures  of  nerves  and  muscles  as  on  the 
tissue  itself,  we  may  fairly  apply  the  term  *'  erectile"  to  the 
tumours;  remembering  only  for  this,  as  for  other  struc- 
tures  occurring  in  tumours,  that  the  imitation  of  the  natural 
tissue  is  imperfect,  or  partial.  However,  if  any  be  scru- 
pulous in  the  use  of  these  terms,  they  may  call  these 
tumours  vascular,  or  cavernous,  or  even  Tclaugeiectasis. 

•  Lectures  on  Siirgeiy,  p.  111. 
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The  likeness  which  these  tumours  bear  to  the  erectile 
tissue,  as  exemplified  in  the  corpus  caveroosum  penis,  is 
sometimes,  in  general  appearance,  perfect,  A  well-marked 
specimen  is  iu  the  liuntcrian  coliectioD,*  from  which  the 
adjoining  sketch  was  made   (Fig.  37).      It  was  removed 

from  under  the  lower 

Fig.  37.t  j^^^^  ^"*^  i*'^  ^^^  s^^' 

fiw,e  displays  a  close 
UL'twork  or  sponge 
of  fine,  smooth,  shin- 
ing bands  and  cords, 
just  hkc  those  of  the 
corpus  cavernosimi 
penis,  only  less  regu- 
lar in  their  aiTange- 
mcnt.  The  oppor- 
tunities of  examining 
such  tumoui-s  in  the 
recent  state  are  very 
rare;  and  they  arc 
usually  spoiled  by 
the  operations  for  re- 
moving them  ;  but  what  I  have  seen,  and  the  descriptions 
which  others  have  recorded,  leave  little  doul>t  that  this  imi- 
tation of  erectile  tissue  is  a  frequent  character  among  (hem. 

John  Bell's  account|  of  tljc  aneurism  by  anastomosis, 
which  is  by  far  the  most  vivid  and  exact,  in  relation  to  the 
history  of  the  disease,  that  has  yet  been  published,  accords 
with  this  statement.     Although  he  had  chiefly  in  view  the 

•  Mii3.  Coll.  Surg.  301  a. 

t  Fig.  37.  Section  of  an  erectile  tumour  in  the  College- Museum, 
described  above.  It  is  di-awn  one-third  larger,  and  rather  coarser, 
than  natural, 

X   Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  450,  e.  b. 
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arterial  variety  of  these  tumours,  yet  of  one  he  says, — 
"  The  substance  of  it  was  cellular,  stringy,  and  exactly 
resembling  the  corpora  cavernosa  penis  .  ,  .  the  cells  were 
filled  with  blood  from  the  arteries,  which  entered  the  tu- 
mour in  all  directions."  Another  he  compares  to  a  sponge 
soaked  in  blood ;  and  the  descriptions  of  other  examples, 
though  less  explicit,  imply  the  same.  The  descriptions  by 
Mr.  Wardrop*  and  Mr,  Caesar  Hawkins, f  and  the  more 
minute  accounts  of  structure  by  Mr.  Goodsir^J  and  Mr. 
Liston,^  and  Rokitansky, ||  confirm  this  view;  and  neither 
Mr.  Birkett's,^  nor  any  other  that  I  have  met  with,  is  dis- 
cordant from  it. 

The  essential  struct m'es  of  the  disease  are,  according  to 
these  descriptions,  derived  from  such  a  growth  of  blood- 
vessels, or  rather  of  blood-spaces,  that,  in  imitation  of 
erectile  tissne,  the  whole  mass  seems  formed  of  cells  or 
spaces,  opening  widely  into  one  another :  and,  in  extreme 
cases,  no  remains  exist  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  except 
those  narrow  bands  and  cords  that  bound  and  intersect 
the  cell-like  spaces.** 

The  division,  often  made,  of  erectile  or  vascular  tumoura 


•  Med..Chir.  Trans,,  vol.  ii,  p,  201,  and  pL  vi. 

t  Medical  Gazette,  vol,  xxxvii.  p.  1027. 

X  Northern  Jouni.  of  IMedicmc. 

§  Med.-Cliir.  Trans.,  vol.  sxvi.  p.  125. 

II  Patholngidclie  Auatomio,  i.  276. 

t  Med.-Chir.  Tnma.,  vol.  xxx.  p.  193. 

••  What  tissue  may  remain  bet^veen  the  blood-vesBels  depends  on 
the  seat  of  the  na'vus.  The  elcmonta  of  the  organ  or  tissue  in  which 
it  has  ita  seat  will  remain  between  ita  vessels,  wasted  or  altered  by 
compression  or  defective  nutrition.  They  are  seldom  present  in  any 
distinct  form  ;  but  a  case  is  well  described  by  C.  O.  Weber,  in  whit-h 
abundant  fibrous  and  fatty  tissue  occupied  the  space  between  the 
dilated  vessels  of  an  erectile  tumour  in  a  child's  neck  (Muller'a 
Archiv,  p.  71). 
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into  such  as  arc  named,  respectively,  "  arterial,"  ** capillary," 
and  "  venous,"  is  convenient,  and  probably  well-founded. 

The  most  frequent  examples  of  subcutaneous  nruvi,  and 
the  more  frequent  superficial  naevi,  which  are  like  them  iu 
structure,  though  diftercnt  in  position,  appear  to  consist, 
mainly,  of  closely  arranged  minute  blood-vessels,  of  which 
some  are  as  small  and  as  simple  as  nifdium-sized  capillaries, 
while  others,  of  various  size,  appear  as  dilated  capillaries, 
or  as  small  arteries  and  veins  densely  clustered,  but  iu  just 
proportions  to  one  another.  These  are  such  as  may  be 
called  '*  capillary  j"  understanding,  only,  that  they  probably 
affect  minute  arteries  and  veins  as  well  as  capillaries.  But, 
on  the  one  hand,  deviating  from  these  specimens,  we  tind 
that  in  some  cases  the  enlargement  of  arteries  far  exceeds, 
in  proportion,  that  of  the  veins  j  the  swellings  pulsate,  and 
are  florid  and  over-warm,  and,  if  injured,  throw-out 
arterial  blood.  These  constitute  the  "  arterial"  form  of 
the  disease  :  the  "  aneurism  by  anastomosis."  And,  ou  the 
other  hand,  are  tumours  formed  mainly  of  dilated,  saccu- 
lated, and  overgi'owing  veins  ;  to  these,  arteries  of  com- 
paratively small  size  pass,  while  from  them  proceed  \'ery 
large  veins :  and  they  are  subject  to  changes  of  size  in  all 
the  events  that  affect,  not  the  arterial,  but  the  venous,  pai't 
of  the  circulation. 

Now,  I  believe  that,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  tlie  arterial 
and  the  venous  forms  of  the  disease  are  constituted  by  a 
dilatation  of  large  branches,  of  one  or  the  other  kind,  being 
superadded  to  such  a  condition  of  the  small  vessels  and 
c-apillaries  as  exists  in  the  common,  or  "  capillary"  erectile 
tumours.  But  I  have,  also,  no  doubt  that,  in  rarer 
instances,  arterial  tumours  are  formed  by  arteries  alone, 
convoluted  or  anasitomosing  in  a  heap,  whence,  as  from  an 
arterial  "  rete  uiirabile,"  normal  arteries  proceed  and  lead 
to  capillaries.     And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are,  doubt- 
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less,  veuous  tumours,  which  arc  formed  of  veins  alone,  and 
through  which,  siuce  they  are  seated  altogether  beyond 
capillaries,  the  blood  passes  (according  to  Rokitansky's  com- 
parison) as  it  passes  through  a  portal  vein. 

Since  few  accounts  of  the  minute  characters  of  the  erec- 
tile tumours  have  been  published,  I  will  briefly  describe 
those  which  I  have  examined,  beginning  with  an  instance 
of  the  medium  form,  in  a  capillary  subcutaneous  nievus.* 

A  child,  two  years  old,  which  had  a  naevus  of  this  kind 
on  the  side  of  the  chest,  died  exceedingly  emaciated  after 
measles  and  dian'hoea.  The  tumour  had  grown  from  birth- 
time,  and  had  appeared  as  one  of  the  most  ordinary  sub- 
cutaneous nffivi  or  erectile  tumours ;  soft,  compressible, 
dimly  blue  as  seen  through  the  skin,  swelling  in  forced 
expiration,  thinly  scarred  over  its  centre,  in  consequence  of 
an  ulcer  which  had  spontaneously  formed  and  healed.  After 
death  it  had  slirunk  into  a  very  thin  layer  of  brownish 
tissue  between  the  emaciated  skin  and  the  fascia  covering 
the  serratus  magims.  It  was  well  defined,  and  could  be 
dissected  out  cleanly  from  the  adjacent  parts.  Its  siu:faces 
and  sections  had  a  distinct  lobular  arrangement,  many  lobes 
projecting  from  its  borders,  and  those  within  it  being 
separated  by  fibro-cellular  partitions  derived  from  the  tough 
skin  and  fiiscia  between  which  the  tumour  lay.  In  its 
slu'unken  state,  it  most  resembled,  in  its  obvious  characters, 
a  piece  of  parotid  gland  ;  being  pale  brown  in  colour,  lobu- 
lated,  soft,  but  tough,  and  yielding  but  Uttle  blood  on  pres- 
sure. 

About  six  small  collapsed  veins  proceeded,  in  a  tortuous 
course,  from  the  surfaces  and  borders  of  the  tumour.     Its 


•  All  the  spcrimens  deBcribed  are  in  the  Museum  of  St,  Bartho- 
lomew's Ilospital. 
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arteries  were  too  small  to  be  distinct.  Examined  with  the 
microscope,  the  wliole  mass  appeared  composed  of  blood- 
vessels interlacing  in  fihro-cellular  and  elastic  tissue,  wliich 
probably  belonged  to  tlic  natural  subcutaneous  structure.  No 
parenchymal  cells  or  abnoniial  forms  of  tissue  were  found  ; 
tlic  disease  seemed  to  be  of  the  blood-vessels  exclusively. 

The   vessels,  which  were 
Fig,  38  ♦  very  difficult  to  extricate,  iu 

any  length,  from  the  matted 
tissue  about  them,  were  of 

all  sizes,  from  TTr,nr  to  -rfo  of 

an  inch  in  diameter ;  but  I 
think  none  were  lai-gcr. 
Nearly  all  of  them  were  cy- 
lindriform ;  a  few  were 
unequal,  or  varicose,  or  sac- 
culated, with  small  pouches 
projecting  from  their  walls 
(Fig.  38).  I  could  not  dis- 
cern their  arrangement ;  but 
they  did  not  appear  to  branch 
often  ;  neither  am  I  sure  tliat 
tliey  differed  in  structure  from  the  normal  vessels  of  sub- 
cutaneous tissue,  except  in  that  they  were,  considering  their 
size,  of  less  complex  structm-e  :  they  were  as  if  minute 
vessels  were  enlarged  without  acqnii'ing  the  perfect  form 
of  those  which  they  equalled  in  calibre.  In  some  parts,  I 
found  long  cords  of  fibro-cellular  tissue,  which,  probably, 
were  obliterated  blood-vessels. 

I  have  examined  other  tiunours  resembling  this,  but  in 
less  favourable  conditions.     From  all,  however,  as  well  as 


*  Blood-vessels   of  the  erectile  tumour  described  in   the  text. 
Magnified  about  200  times. 
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from  the  descriptions  of  others,  I  believe  the  common  struc- 
ture of  this  form  of  erectile  tumour  is  a  collection  of  minute 
blood-vessels,  dilated,  and  closely  arranged  within  a  limited 
area  of  some  natural  texture.  In  the  subcutaneous  tissue, 
arteries  usually  appear  to  pass  into  the  vascular  mass  from 
the  under  surface  of  the  skin ;  and  veins  rarliate  from  it, 
larger  than  the  axteries  and  more  numerous,  but  scarcely 
exceeding  the  proportion  between  the  normal  cutaneous 
veins  and  arteries,  Witliin  the  tumoiur  (which  thus,  as 
well  by  the  relation  of  its  vessels  as  by  their  minuteness, 
justifies  the  epithet  "  capillaiy'*j  it  is  probable  that  some 
of  the  vessels  are  always  sacculated  or  varicose.  Vir- 
chow's^  account  of  this  state  exactly  coufij-ms  what  I  have 
described ;  and,  with  more  detail,  Robin  t  describes  an 
erectile  tumour  in  which,  along  the  track  of  the  vessels, 
numerous  Uttle  culs-de-sac  existed,  which  the  blood  might 
be  made  at  will  to  enter  and  quit,  by  alternately  pressing 
and  Ictting-free  a  piece  of  the  tumour  ou  the  field  of  the 
microscope.  These  could  be  seen  on  vessels  as  small  as  |  of 
a  millimetre  in  diameter ;  they  were  generally  smaller  at 
their  connection  with  the  vessels  than  at  their  other  ends, 
and  were  commonly  twice  as  long  as  the  vessels  were  wide. 
But  although  the  vessels  within  the  tumour  be  thus 
dilated,  yet,  as  a  general  rule,  in  this  form  of  the  disease, 
the  dilatation  (if  there  be  any)  in  those  proceeding  to  and 
from  the  tumour  extends  but  a  short  distance  from  it : 
the  arteries  enlarge  (if  at  all)  only  just  before  they  enter 
the  tumour ;  the  veins  regain  their  calibre  soon  after  tliey 
leave  it :  and  hence  the  general  safety  with  which  John 
Bell  and  many  others  have  cut  out  such  tumours,  when  ^ 
they  attended  to  the  rule  he  lays  down  with  such   em- 


•  Archiv  fur  Pathol  Anatomip,  B.  iii.  p.  437. 
t  In  Lebort  ;  Physiolof.^ic  Puiliologiijue,  t.  ii.  p.  99. 
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pliatic  repetition,  that  in  treating  snch  a  tumour  we  are  **  not 
to  cut  into  it,  but  to  cut  it  out/'  However,  this  limitation 
of  enlargement  to  the  vessels  within  and  near  the  tumour, 
is  not  so  usually  ohservcd  in  the  next  two  forms  of  the 
disease,  as  in  this  which  I  have  just  described. 

The  best  example  of  the  arterial  erectile  tumour,  that  I 
have  been  able  to  examine,  was  from  a  man  who  died  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 
He  was  23  years  old,  and  the  disease  occupied  the  external 
ear,  the  adjacent  subcutaneous  tissues,  and  part  of  the 
scalp.  Tlie  back  of  the  auricle,  in  nearly  the  whole  ex- 
tent, was  puffed-out  by  a  sopcrficially  lobed,  soft,  easily 
compressed,  and  elastic  swelling,  which  all  pulsated  fidly 
and  softly.  Two  similar  and  continuous  lobes  of  swelling 
were  under  the  scalp  above  and  behind  the  am-icle ;  and 
these  were  well  defined  above,  but  gradually  subsided  below. 
The  skin  covering  the  swelling  was  for  the  most  part 
dusky-purple,  but,  except  where  it  was  scarred,  appeared 
of  healthy  texture ;  the  skin  of  the  interior  of  the  auricle 
and  its  libro-cai-tilage  also  appeared  unaffected,  except  in 
the  turgescence  of  the  lilood-vessels.  A  posterior  branch 
of  the  superficial  temporal  artery  passing  by  the  front  of 
the  swelling,  and  a  branch  of  the  posterior  auricular 
artery  passing  behind  it,  felt  large,  and  pulsated  strongly ; 
the  conmion  carotid  artery,  also,  on  this  side,  pulsated  more 
fully  than  that  on  the  other.  A  distinct  soft  bruit  was 
audible,  synchronous  with  the  pulsation  in  the  tumoiu*; 
and  distinct  pulsatile  movement  was  visible. 

This  disease  had  been  noticed  like  a  very  small  pimple 
when  the  patient  was  four  years  old.  It  had  from  that 
time  regularly  increased.  On  four  occasions  severe  bleed- 
ing had  taken  place  from  it,  through  an  idcer  in  the  skin 
over  it,  or  through  a  prominent   part  over  which  the  skin 
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was  extremely  thin.  After  the  first  of  tliese  bleedings  a 
piece  of  the  swelling  had  been  tied,  and  had  sloughed  away. 
A  month  before  the  patient's  death,  Mr.  Lloyd  had 
tied  and  compressed  the  branch  of  the  temporal  artery  and 
two  other  principal  arterial  branches  at  the  borders  of  the 
swelling;  and  by  this  and  subsequent  treatment  bad  dimi- 
nished the  size  of  the  tnmom*  and  the  ftdness  of  the  pul- 
sation in  and  around  it. 

Much  of  the  tumour  bad  been  spoiled  by  this  treatment, 
but  enough  remained  to  show  that  a  great  part  of  its  sub- 
stance was  like  that  last  described,  and  probably,  like  it, 
consisted  of  minute  blood-vessels  collected  in  a  soft  spongy 
mass.  But,  while  the  veins  proceeding  from  the  swelling 
were  of  no  considerable  size,  the  tirteries  passing  to  it 
and  within  it  were  very  large,  convoluted,  and  thin- walled. 
This  was  especially  observed  in  the  posterior  auricular 
artery,  which  had  not  been  interfered  with  in  the  operations. 
A  lobe  of  the  swellhig  (as  it  seemed)  had  pulsated  strniigly 
below  and  behind  the  lobule  of  the  eai" ;  and  it  was  for  the 
operation  of  tying  this  that  the  chloroform  was  given  to 
the  patient.  This  proved  to  be  only  a  part  of  the  posterior 
auricular  artery,  which,  from  a  short  distance  beyond  its 
origin,  was  large,  and  more  collapsed  and  flattened  than 
the  other  branches  of  the  external  carotid.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  its  enlarged  part,  this  artery-  was  from  a  line  to  a 

le  and  a  half  in  diameter;  and  from  tliis  point  its  trunk, 
weW  as  its  branches  (wliicli  were  not  unnatural  in  either 
number  or  anastomosis),  were  tortuous  and  coiled-up  in 
heaps,  which  had  felt  diu'ing  life  like  pulsating  masses. 
The  dilatation  of  the  arteries  was  uniform,  not  sac- 
culated, though  in  parts  the  suddenness  of  the  cnn^s  made 
it  appear  so.  The  small  intervals  between  them  were  filled 
either  with   the  natiural  fibro-cellular  tissue,  or  with  the 
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minute  blood-vessels  that  composed  the  chief  mass  of  the 
tumour. 

I  believe  that  this  specimen  presented  a  fair  example  of 
the  ordinary  structure  of  the  arterial  form  of  vascular  or 
erectile  tumours ;  and  that  they  consist,  essentially,  of  the 
minute  vessels  of  a  limited  portion  of  tissue  enlarged  and 
closely  clustered,  so  as  to  form  a  tumour,  in  the  substance, 
as  well  as  about  the  borders,  of  which  are  arteries  much 
more  enlarged,  and  convoluted  into  pulsating  heaps. 

The  existence,  and  even  the  preponderance,  of  the  minute 
vessels  in  such  tumours  was  manilest  in  a  specimen  sent  to 
me  by  Dr.  Ormerod.  A  healthy  woman,  about  GO  years 
old,  had  for  many  years  a  pendulous  growth  in  the  lower 
and  inner  part  of  the  left  axilla.  Lately  it  bad  grown 
quickly  to  the  size  of  the  closed  hand.  It  was  dark,  hard, 
and  knotty,  with  a  distinct  pulsation,  and  hung  on  a  pedicle 
in  which  a  large  artery  could  be  felt.  A  ligature  was  tied 
on  the  pedicle,  and  a  few  hours  after  another  was  applied, 
and  the  pedicle  was  cut  through. 

The  tumour  was  gorged  with  blood,  ecchymosed,  and 
too  much  damaged  for  complete  examination.  Its  general 
aspect  was  like  that  of  the  pedicled  outgrowths  of  skin ; 
but  nearly  its  whole  mass  consisted  of  minute  blood-vessels 
confusedly  arranged  and  of  various  sizes.  Their  walls 
showed  nuclei,  which  were  generally  shorter  than  those  of 
healthy  arteries ;  but  in  many  instances  were  placed,  m  in 
them,  regularly  in  layers,  the  external  lying  longitudinally, 
others  within  these  transversely,  and,  still  within  these, 
others  that  were  obliquely  or  variously  placed.  Besides  the 
blood-vessels,  I  could  find  in  the  tumour  only  a  compara- 
tively small  quantity  of  fibro-cellukr  tissue  ;  and  Dr.  Or- 
merod's  examinations,  made  when  the  tumour  was  more 
recent,  had  similar  results. 
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Some,  I  think,  have  described  the  arterial  tumours  as 
formed  by  the  convolutions  of  a  single  artery;  and  the  cha- 
racters of  the  sweUing  formed  by  the  trunk  and  commencing 
branches  of  the  posterior  auricular  artery,  in  the  first  of  these 
cases,  make  me  i-eady  to  believe  that  this  description  may  be 
sometimes  true.  But  I  think  that,  more  commonly,  many 
branches  of  arteries  are  engaged  in  the  tumour.  Such  was 
the  case  in  the  tumour  of  the  eai*,  and  iu  an  instance  recorded 
by  Mr.  Coote.*  Arteries  of  the  lip,  which,  in  their  natural 
state,  might  not  have  had  a  greater  diameter  than  a  large 
pin,  were  dilated  for  about  an  inch  of  their  course  into 
sinuses  or  canals,  and  were  equal  in  diameter  to  the  adult 
radial  artery.  Similar  to  this  was  a  very  formidable  case, 
cured  by  compression,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Lloyd.  The 
temporal,  supraorbital,  and  occipital  arteries,  all  exceedingly 
dilated  and  tortuous,  converged  to  a  large  pulsating  swell- 
ing over  the  sagittal  suture,  the  general  characters  of 
which  agreed  exactly  with  what  I  have  described. 

In  the  arterial  vascular  tumours  the  veins  are  comparatively 
small ;  and  the  difficulty  of  transit  for  the  abundant  blood 
flowing  into  them,  doubtless  adds  materially  to  the  ful- 
ness of  the  tumours,  and  of  the  pulsations  seen  and  felt  in 
them.  In  the  venous  tumours  the  opposite  condition  ob- 
tains ;  the  veins  are  very  large,  the  arteries  comparatively 
small.  Of  this  kind  of  tumour  the  following  case  pre- 
sented a  good  example. 

A  man,  32  years  old,  was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Law- 
rence. He  had  a  hoof-shaped  tumour  projecting  from 
tlie  middle  of  the  outer  part  of  his  thigh.  It  was  from 
six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  looked  like  some 
strange  outgrowth  of  skin.     Its  base  rested  on  the  fascia 


♦  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  ilv. 
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lata  ;  it  was  covered  witli  skin,  wliich  was  healthy,  except 
in  one  excoriated  place,  and  adhered  closely  to  it.  It  was 
firm,  but  compressible  and  clastic,  and  by  long-continued 
pressure  could  be  reduced  to  nearly  half  its  size,  as  if  by 
squeezing  blood  from  it.  Several  small  arteries  pulsated  at 
its  base ;  and  \  ery  large  veins,  like  tortuous  sinuses,  con- 
verged from  it  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  saphena  vein. 

The  patient  was  in  feeble  health,  apparently  through  the 
effects  of  a  life  in  India,  where,  in  the  Army,  he  had  re- 
ceived a  wound  by  a  musket-ball,  to  which  he  referred  as 
the  cause  of  the  growth  of  this  tumour.  Before  the 
wound,  he  believed  the  part  was  quite  healthy.  The  injury 
appeared  superficial,  and  he  was  absent  from  duty  only 
two  days ;  but,  six  months  afterwards,  he  observed  a  small 
tumour,  and  this,  growing  constantly  and  with  severe 
pjiin,  had  increased  in  ten  years  to  the  present  mass.  The 
skin  had  been  slightly  ulcerated  for  twelve  months,  and 
severe  hjemoiThages  had  occurred  from  the  ulcerated  part, 
reducing  his  already  diminished  strength. 

Mr.  Lawrence  cut  away  the  whole  tumour.  Its  con- 
nections were  shglrt,  e.\cept  to  the  skin  covering  it ;  the 
lul^eries  at  its  base  bled  freely,  but  for  a  short  time ;  the 
great  veins  bled  very  little. 

A  section  through  the  tumour  showed  that,  while  some 
parts  of  it  appeared  solid  and  close-textured,  like  a  mass  of 
firm  tibro-cellular  tissue  ;  the  greater  part  was  like  the 
firmest  cavernous  or  erectile  tissue.  Sections  of  blood- 
vessels, of  various  sizes  and  iu  various  du'cctions,  were  so 
thick-set,  that  the  surface  looked  all  reticulated  and  grooved 
with  them.  The  general  colour  of  the  tumour,  which 
seemed  to  have  almost  emptied  itself  of  blood  during  the 
operation,  was  nearly  white ;  but  in  some  parts  it  had  a 
pale  ruddy  titigc,  and  in  a  few  was  blotched  with  small 
rusty  and  ochry  spots. 
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The  microscopic  cxniiiiimtiou  was  less  instructive  than 
the  general  aspect  of  the  tumour.  Its  tissue  was  very 
hard  to  dissect,  and  displayed  (as  its  chief  constituent) 
matted  and  crooked  fibres,  Hkc  those  of  closc-texturcd  longi- 
tudinally striated  membrane  of  blood-vessels,  with  shrivelled 
nuclei  imbedflcd  in  membrane,  some  of  these  nuclei  being 
luund,  some  oval,  and  some  very  naiTow  and  elongated. 
1  think  the  obscurity  of  the  microscopic  appearances  was 
due  to  the  tenacity  with  which  the  blood-vessels  were  im- 
bedded in  the  elastic  iibrous  or  nucleated  tissue  ;  it  seemed 
impossible  to  extricate  complete  vessels ;  and  one  obtained 
by  dissection  only  fragments  of  their  walls  confused  with 
tlie  intermediate  tissues. 

Other  cases  of  venous  naevi,  which  I  have  been  able  to 
examine  less  completely,  have  confirmed  the  foregoing  ac- 
count, especially  in  regard  to  the  small  size  of  the  arteries  in 
comparison  with  the  vcinSj  the  generally  dilated  and  vari- 
cose state  of  the  latter,  and  the  imitation  of  the  characters 
of  erectile  tissue,  which  appears  always  more  marked  in  the 
venous  than  in  the  other  forms  of  vascular  tumours. 

Such  are  the  principal  facts  that  I  can  cite  regarding  the 
structure  of  the  vascular  or  erectile  tumours.  They  are 
very  meagre,  and  nuich  is  left  for  future  inquhrers; 
especially,  tlic  nuinncr  in  which  tlie  larger  vessels  are  con- 
nected with  those  smaller  ones  which,  in  most  cases, 
make-up  a  chief  part  of  the  swelling ;  and  the  changes  of 
structure,  if  any,  which  exist  in  the  proper  tissues  of  the 
walls  of  the  blood-vessels.  Still,  from  even  these  few  facts 
some  general  considerations  may  be  derived. 

That  which  is  common  to  all  the  vascular  or  erectile 
tumours  is  an  over-extension  of  blood-vessels  or  blood-spaces 
within  a  circumscribed  area.  Their  chief  varieties  depend 
(1)  on  the  kind  of  vessels  affected,  and  (2j  on  the  natiu-e  of 
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the  tissue  in  which  these  vessels  lie.  The  varieties  of  the 
first  class  have  been  pointed  out ;  but  all  of  them  alike 
present  the  singular  instance  of  the  apparent  primary  growth 
of  blood-vessels.  In  all  other  tumoui-s,  as  in  all  abnormal 
products,  the  formation  of  blood-vessels  appears  to  be  a 
consequent  and  subordinate  process.  As  in  the  natural 
development  of  parts,  so  in  what  is  morbid,  organisation 
to  a  certain  point  precedes  vascularity,  and  the  formation 
of  blood-vessels  foUows-on  that  of  the  growths  into  which 
they  pass.  But  here  the  case  appears  reversed.  The  calibre 
of  the  blood-vessels  increases,  and  the  solid  tissues  between 
them  diminish ;  all  the  growth  of  an  erectile  tumour  is  an 
enlargement  of  blood-vessels,  with  diminution  of  the  tissues 
in  which  they  ramify;  or,  rather,  it  is  often  an  enlarge- 
ment, not  of  blood-vessels  but,  of  blood-spaces  :  for  though, 
in  the  first  stages  of  the  disease,  the  walls  of  the  vessels 
may  grow,  and  elongate,  so  that  the  vessels  become  tor- 
tuous, yet,  after  a  time,  the  walls  waste  rather  than  grow  ; 
apertures  seem  to  form  through  mutually  apposed  blood- 
vessels, and  at  length,  while  the  blood  within  the  tumour 
increases,  the  blood-vessels  containing  it  diminish,  together 
with  the  parts  in  which  they  ramified.  Hence,  at  last,  in 
place  of  branching  and  anastomosing  tubes,  there  is  only  a 
netw^ork  formed  of  the  remains  of  their  walls.  This 
is  an  increase  of  blood-spaces  rather  than  of  blood- 
vessels ;  so  far  as  soHd  tissue  is  concerned,  we  might  call 
it  a  wasting,  rather  than  a  growth ;  no  new  materials  seem 
to  be  added,  but  step  by  step  the  blood-vessels  are  dilated, 
and  the  intervening  tissues  clear  away,  leaving  room  for 
more  and  more  blood. 

Such  a  fact  constitutes  a  great  contrast  between  these 
and  any  other  diseases  named  tumours.  And  yet  perhaps 
we  may  properly  regard  these  as  being  overgrowths  of  blood- 
vessels,  comparable  with  tlie  ovcrgrawths  of  the  various 
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other  tissues  illustrated  in  the  preceding  chapters.  And 
their  relation  to  such  overgrowths  seems,  somrtinies,  dis- 
tinctly proved  in  the  gradations  of  morbid  changes  that 
connect  them  with  mere  enlargement  of  blood-vessels.  If 
we  examine  difierent  specimens  of  these  tumours,  or  some- 
times even  the  condition  of  the  vessels  adjacent  to  one  of 
them,  we  may  observe  a  regular  gradation  from  the  erec- 
tile tumour,  through  clusters  of  dilated  and  tortuous  vessels, 
to  that  which  we  regard  as  merely  the  varicose  condition 
of  the  veins  or  arteries.  Such  transitions  are  well  shovra 
in  some  of  Cruveilhier's  plates,  and  in  a  remarkable  case  by 
Dr.  Hake  and  Mr.  Image  ;*  as  well  as  in  two  of  the  cases 
that  I  have  related. 

In  relation  to  the  tissues  in  which  this  overgrowth  of 
blood-vessels  may  take  place,  we  may  hold  that  there 
are  two  chief  classes  of  cases.  In  some  the  vessels  of  a 
natural  part  are  affected ;  in  others  the  vessels  of  a  new 
growth.  In  the  former  class,  I  think,  are  the  greater  part 
of  the  common  erectile  tumoui-s  of  the  skin,  and  of  the 
other  parts  in  which  they  are  most  frequently  seated ;  as 
the  muscles,!  the  bones,}  the  orbit,  and  the  hver.  In 
these,  the  remains  of  natural  tissues  may  be  found  in  the 
interstices  of  the  blood-vessels,  and,  either  in  or  near  the 
tumour,  well-known  arteries  or  veins  are  involved.     In  the 

•  Medico-Chinirgical  Transactions,  voL  xxx,  p.  109. 

t  See  especiaUy  a  case  by  Mr.  Llston,  Med.  Cbir.  Trane.  iivi,  120 ; 
and  one  by  Mr.  Coote,  1.  c. ;  and  CVaveilliier,  livr.  xxx,  pi.  5. 

X  Among  these  may  be  included,  probably,  aome  of  the  caaea 
described  under  the  name  of  Aneurism  of  Bone  and  Oateo- Aneurism ; 
as  by  Dr.  Handyside,  "  Probationary  Surgical  Essay,"  Breschet,  and 
others.  But  I  am  far  from  convinced  that,  in  all  the  caaea  thus  en- 
titled, the  blood-vessels  of  the  bone  were  primarily  or  chiefly  diseased. 
My  impression  is  that,  in  many  of  them,  the  disease  was  really  me- 
dullary cancer  of  the  bone  with  excessive  development  of  vessels,  and 
tluit,  in  some,  it  was  such  a  blood-cyst  as  appears  to  be  sometimes 
formed  in  the  course  of  a  myeloid  or  cancerous  disea:$e. 
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latter  class,  examples  of  which  have  been  cited  in  the 
tumours  on  the  side  (p,  276)  and  on  the  thigh  (p.  277),  the 
l)lood-vcssels  of  new -formed  parts  arc  affected.  To  this 
class,  also,  may  be  referred,  I  think,  the  florid  and  highly 
vascular  growths  that  are  frequent  at  the  orifice  of  the 
female  urethra,*  and  perhaps  many  others. f 

As  I  have  hitherto  chiefly  had  in  view  the  subcu- 
taneous erectile  tumours  or  na^vi,  so  I  will  now,  in  de- 
scribing the  general  characters  of  the  disease,  refer  to  them 
alone  for  examples.  Even  of  these,  indeed,  it  is  dillicult 
to  give  a  general  account,  since  we  can  make  only  an  arti- 
ficial distinction  between  such  as  may  bear  this  name, 
and  those  extended  dilatations  of  cutaneous  vessels  which, 
with  bttle  or  no  swelhng,  form  the  cutaneous  nsevi,  port- 
wine-spots,  and  the  like.  These  are,  evidently,  essentially 
the  same  disease ;  the  terms,  cutaneous  and  subcu- 
taneous naevi,  respectively  applied  to  them,  imply  only 
their  difference  of  seat ;  they  have  no  real  difference 
of  nature,  and  are  very  often  associated.  But,  if  we  in- 
clude only  such  as  are  for  the  most  part  or  wholly  subcu- 
taneous, then  it  may  be  said  that  they  arc  generally  round 
or  oval,  disk-shaped,  or  spheroidal,  but  are  often  ill-defined, 
the  morbid  state  of  the  blood-vessels  in  which  they  con- 
sist gradually  merging  into  the    healthy    state  of  those 

*  'Hie  spccrmens  of  tlicse  growtha  which  1  1uiv<?  examined  have 
tliaplaycd  a  very  abiinJiiiit  and  tesselated  epitheliuiJicoveriug  a  small 
qiumtily  of  fibro-cellular  tissue,  with  close-set  and  looped  blood-vessels. 
They  might  he  regarded  as  warta  with  excessive  formation  of  vessels. 

t  Willie  this  sheet  was  being  printed  I  received  Rokitansky'a 
essay  "Ueber  die  Entwiekolung  der  Krebsgeriiste,"  including  his 
moat  recent  account  of  the  formation  of  tlic  ercctUo  or  cavernous 
btructure  of  tumours.  I  bIuiII  refer  to  it  in  the  description  of  the 
filamentoue  tissue  or  skeleton  of  modidlaiy  cancer:*  in  the  lUh 
lecture. 
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beyond  them.  Sometimes,  and  especially  in  those  of  most 
venous  character  and  of  longest  duration,  the  mass  is 
circumscribed  by  fibro-ccllular  tissue,  which  forms  a  kind 
of  capsule,  is  penetrated  by  the  blood-vessels  passing  to 
and  from  the  tumour,  and  is  very  intimately  connected  both 
with  the  surrounding  parts  and  with  the  tiimom*. 

The  vascular  tumours  are  remarkable  by  their  frequent 
beginning  before  birth,  and  their  especially  quick  growth  in 
early  childhood-  Beyond  all  comparison  they  arc  the  most 
common  of  congenital  tumours.  Hence,  mother-spot  is  almost 
synonymous  with  naevus,  and  naiviis  with  erectile  tumour. 
But  they  may  begin,  or  accelerate  their  growth,  at  anv 
period  of  life.  I  have  seen  one  of  whicli  no  trace  existed 
till  the  patient  was  twenty-five  years  old ;  and  another  in 
which  rapid  growth  began,  for  the  first  time,  when  the 
patient  was  past  fifty.  Dr.  Warren  mentions  a  case  of 
erectile  pulsating  tumour  about  the  angles  of  the  eyes  and 
the  forehead,  which  began  in  a  girl  seventeen  years  old. 
Many  others,  no  doubt,  have  seen  similar  cases. 

Their  origin  is  generally  unknow'n  ;  but,  as  one  of  the 
cases  I  have  related  sliows,  they  may  commence  in  the 
results  of  injury ;  or,  rather,  a  tumour  may  originate  in 
injury,  and  in  this  tumour  an  exceeding  formation  of  blood- 
vessels may  ensue. 

Their  growth  is  uncertain ;  they  may  seem  at  rest  for 
many  weeks  after  birth,  and  then  grow  (juickly,  and  then 
again  may  stay  their  growth :  and,  having  attained  a  cer- 
tain size,  may  remain  therein  braitcd,  or  may  decrease 
or  disappear,  the  vessels,  in  w  hose  enlargement  the  growth 
consisted,  regaining  their  natural  calibre  or  becoming  obli- 
terated. 

Their  maintenance  of  life,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  is  not 
strong.  They  at*e  nmch  more  apt  than  the  natural  tissues 
arc  to  slough  or  ulcerate  after  injiu-y  ;  and,  in  general  dis- 
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turbances  of   tlie  health,  they  may  perish  altogether.     I 

know  of  a  case  in  which  a  large  subcutaneous  iiffivus  in  a 
child's  forehead  sloughed,  while  another  on  its  back,  of 
nnich  less  size,  was  in  process  of  sloughing  after  the  appli- 
cation of  nitric  acid.  Similar  apparently  spontaneous 
sloughings  have  occurred  during,  or  in  the  debility  follow- 
ing, measles  or  scarlatina.  Such  events  may  be  connected 
with  the  extreme  slowness  of  the  movement  of  blood  in  the 
tumours;  for  though  they  contain  abundant  blood,  they 
probably  transmit  it  very  slowly.  Venous  tumours  not 
unfrequently  contain  clots  of  blood  and  phlebolithes  j  such, 
probably,  as  would  form  only  where  the  circulation  is  most 
slow ;  and  even  in  the  arterial  tumom-s  the  full  pulsation 
seems  to  indicate  a  retarded  stream. 

The  diseases  of  the  vascular  tumours  are  of  much  inte- 
rest; especially  two  amongst  them, — namely,  the  forma- 
tion of  cysts,  and  that  of  malignant  structures  in  their 
substance. 

I  just  referred  to  the  formation  of  cysts  in  erectile  tu- 
mours, when  speaking,  in  the  second  lecture  (p.  38),  of 
serous  cysts  in  the  neck,  and  of  sanguineous  cysts.  The 
history  of  the  changes  by  which  an  erectile  tumour  be- 
comes in  part  or  wholly  cystic  is  very  incomplete ;  for  the 
opportunities  of  observing  them,  except  when  they  are 
accorapUshed,  arc  rai*e.  The  principal  facts  are,  that, 
next  to  the  erectile  tumours,  those  that  are  composed  of 
clusters  of  serous  or  sanguineous  cysts  appear  to  be  the 
most  common  congenital  form,  and  that  in  some  cases  the 
two  forms  appear  in  one  mass.  I  referred,  in  the  second 
lecture  (p.  39),  to  such  a  case  as  recorded  by  Mr,  Coote. 
Mr.  Csesar  Hawkins,*  also,  had  before  described  similar 
cases.      He  says  of  one,  "  you  may  see,  in  addition  to  the 

♦  Medico- Chinirgica]  TmnBactious,  vol.  xxii.j  and  Medical  Ga- 
zette, vol.  jLxx™.  p.  1027. 
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usual  vessels,  that  several  apparent  cells  exist.  Some  of 
these  were  filled  with  coagulum  ;  their  structure  appeared 
identical  with  the  other  veins,  of  which  they  constituted,  as 
it  were,  aneurismal  pouches  ....  There  were,  however, 
besides  these,  some  other  cysts,  which  contained  only  serous 
fluid,  and  which  were,  to  all  appeaiance,  close-shut  sacs — 
serous  cysts^ — their  size  being  about  that  of  peas." 

In  other  instances,  no  erectile  or  nsevous  structure  can 
be  found,  but  the  communication  existing  between  one  or 
more  among  a  cluster  of  cysts  and  some  large  blood- 
vessel, makes  it  probable  that  they  had  the  same  origin. 
Thus,  Mr.  Coote  traced  a  vein,  as  large  as  a  radial  vein,  open- 
ing into  the  cavity  of  a  cyst,  which  formed  one  of  a  large 
cluster  removed  by  Mr.  Lawrence  from  a  boy's  side.  The 
mass  formed  by  these  cysts  had  existed  from  birth ;  some 
of  them  contained  a  serous  flnid,  others  a  more  bloody  fluid. 
In  another  similar  cluster*  removed  from  a  boy*s  groin,  one 
cyst  appeared  to  communicate  with  the  femoral  vein,  or 
with  the  saphena  at  its  junction  with  the  femoral.  In 
one  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hawkins,!  when  a  cyst  in  the 
neck  was  opened,  arterial  blood  gushed  out.  In  another, 
the  patient  died  with  repeated  haemorrhages  from  a  cyst  in 
the  neck,  and  this  cyst  was  found  after  death  to  be  one  of 
several,  into  some  of  which  the  blood-vessels  of  the  isthmus 
of  the  thyroid  gland  opened. 

It  is  difficult  to  interpret  the  formation  of  such  cysts  in 
naevi,  or  in  connection  with  them  or  with  veins.  It  may 
be  that,  as  Mr.  Hawkins  believes,  cysts  are  formed  in 
these,  as  they  may  be  in  many  other  tumours,  and  that 
gradually,  by  the  absorption  produced  by  mutual  pressure, 
they  are  opened  into  communication  with  one  or  more  of 
the  veins,  or  of  the  sacs  connected  with  the  veins.     Or,  as 

*  The  specimen  is  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's  HospittU^ 
t  Cliiiifiil  Lei'tui-os  in  the  Medical  Gazettp,  vol.  ixriii.  p.  838. 
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Mr.  Coote  suggests,  it  may  be  that  certain  of  the  dilatations 
of  the  vessels  are  gradually  shut  off  from  the  stream  of 
blood,  so  as  to  form  shut  sacs ;  and  that  after  this  their 
contained  blood  is  absorbed,  and  replaced  by  serous  fluid. 

Lastly,  respecting  the  production  of  cancerous  disease 
in  the  tissue  of  erectile  tuuiours,  it  seems  to  be  generally 
regarded  as  a  frequent  event,  and  these  are  commonly 
believed  to  afford  the  most  frequent  instances  of  malig- 
nant growths  supervening  on  such  as  were  previously 
innocent.  I  will  not  doubt  that  such  events  have  hap- 
pened. In  one  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Phillips,*  tlie 
transition  appears  to  have  been  very  clearly  traced.  Yet, 
I  think  that  in  many  of  the  cases  which  have  gained 
for  erectile  tumours  their  ill  repute,  a  clearer  examination 
would  have  proved  that  they  were,  from  the  beginning, 
very  vascular  medullary  cancers,  or  else  medullary  cancers 
in  which  blood-cysts  were  abundantly  formed.  Or,  it 
may  be  that  the  erectde  tumours  have  been  presumed  to  be 
liable  to  cancer,  through  having  been  supposed  to  share 
in  the  peculiar  liability  of  the  pigmentary  mcvi,  or  moles, 
to  be  the  seats  of  melanosis. 


•  On  Vascular  Tumours,  in  the  Mtnlical  Gazette,  vol.  lii.  p  10 
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LECTURE  X, 


SCIRRHOUS  OR  HARD  CANCER. 


PART  I, —  ANATOMY. 


The  foregoing  lectures  have  comprised  the  histories  of  the 
Innocent  Tumours  ;  and  in  the  first  of  them  I  related  the 
characters  generally  appertaining  to  the  Malignant 
Tumours,  or  Cancers,  which  it  now  remains  to  descril)e. 

For  an  account  of  this  class  of  tumours  it  will,  I 
hope,  suffice  if,  after  reference  to  the  first  lecture,  I 
describe,  in  order,  each  of  the  chief  forms  in  which  cancers 
occur,  and  then  gather  such  conclusions  as  may  be  drawn 
respecting  the  general  pathology  of  the  whole  class,  and 
the  relations  of  tlie  several  forms  to  each  other,  and  to 
other  tumours. 

The  chief  forms  of  cancer  are  named  severally  Scirrhous, 
Medullary,  Epithelial,  Colloid,  Osteoid,  Melanotic,  Villous, 
and  Hffiuiatoid.  These,  at  least,  are  the  names  most 
frequently  applied  to  them.  The  degrees  of  difierence 
between  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  severally  applied 
are  not  nearly  equal ;  and,  probably,  under  certain  of 
them,  two  or  more  diseases  are  included  which  are  sufli- 
ciently  different  to  justify  their  separation  with  distinct 
names.  But  these  arc  points  which,  having  just  men- 
tioned, I  may  leave  to  be  discussed  in  the  account  of  each 
form  of  cancer,  or  in  the  conchiding  lectures. 
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First,  I  will  speak  of  Scirrhous  or  Hard  Cancer. 

Being  both  more  frequent  and  more  obvious  than  any 
other  form  of  cancer,  this  was,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  the  type  and  chief  example  of  the  dis- 
ease I  and  so,  in  regard  to  its  physiology,  and  many 
particulars  of  its  structiu'e,  it  may  still  remain.  It  has 
received  many  names,*  such  as  scirrhus,  scirrhoma,  and 
others,  expressing  that  hardness  of  texture  which  is  its 
distinctive  and  especial  characteristic ;  or  such  as  Carci- 
noma reticularc,  implying  certain  minute  peculiarities  of 
structure.  I  believe,  however,  that  these  pccuharities  are 
too  inconstant  and  accidental  to  justify  the  division  that  they 
suggest :  I  will  therefore  include  them  all  under  tbe  name 
of  Scirrhous  or  Hard  Cancer;  and  will  use  these  terms 
for  all  stages  of  the  disease,  avoiding  that  which  seems 
always  a  confusing  distinction,  in  which,  before  ulceration, 
the  disease  is  called  Scii-rhus,  and  after  it,  Cancer. 

I  will  describe  the  Scirrhous  Cancer,  first,  as  it  occni's 
in  the  breast,  because  here  the  disease  is  far  more  frequent 
than  in  any  other  part,  and  presents,  openly,  most  of  its 
varieties  of  appearance  according  to  its  successive  stages, 
and  the  accidents  to  which  it  is  exposed. 

The  scirrhous  or  hard  cancers  in  the  breast  are  very  far 
from  being  so  uniform  that  they  may  be  briefly  described. 
I  believe  that  they  are  always  primary  cancers;  always 
infiltrations ;  and  almost  always  seated,  in  the  first  instance, 
in  some  part  of  the  mammary  gland  ;  but,  when  we  com- 
pare their  other  characters  in  any  large  number  of  speci- 
mens, we  find  in  them  many  and  great  diversities.  Pro- 
bably, therefore,  it  will  be  best  if  I  describe  first  and  chiefly 
the  ordinary  characters  of  the  disease ;  the  fonn  in  which 


•  Etiumemted  by  Dr.  Walshc :  On  Cancer,  p.  10. 
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is  most  frequently  seen,  when  it  has  not  been 
changed  by  softening,  ulceration,  or  any  other  morbid 
process.  I  can  then  add  to  this  description,  by  way 
of  couipjirisons,  some  accounts  of  the  principal  deviations 
from  the  more  usual  form ;  and,  in  the  next  part  of  the 
lecture,  can  give  the  history  of  the  changes  that  ensue  in 
the  progress  of  hard  cancers  towards  destruction,  or  in 
their  much  rarer  regress. 

Most  frequently,  the  scirrhous  cancer  of  the  breast 
appears  as  a  hard  mass  occupying  the  place  of  the  mam- 
mary gland,  or  of  some  portion  of  it.  In  the  cases  I  have 
collected  it  has  not  been  more  frecjuent  in  one  brefist  than 
in  the  other.  It  is  least  frequent  at  or  near  the  inner 
margin  of  the  mammary  gland  ;  but  with  this  reservation, 
it  is  not  more  frequent  in  one  than  in  another  part  of  the 
gland,  or  in  any  part  than  in  the  whole. 

While  part  of  the  gland  is  cancerous,  the  rest  is, 
commonly,  healthy ;  but,  according  to  the  age  and  condi- 
tion of  the  patient,  it  may  be  more  or  less  atrophied  and 
withered ;  or  excess  of  fat  may  be  accumulated  round  it ; 
or  it  may  contain  numerous  small  cysts,  or  one  or  more 
large  cysts,  most  confusing  to  the  diiignosis ;  or,  more 
rarely,  it  may  be  the  seat  of  mammary  glandular  tumour 
(p.  258),  or  of  some  morbid  change  of  structure.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, I  behcvc,  no  connection  can  be  traced  between  any 
of  these  contbtions  and  the  growth  of  cancer,  unless  it  be 
that  it  is  peculiarly  apt  to  happen  in  breasts  that  are  being 
defectively  nourished. 

The  hardness  of  the  cancer,  as  compared  with  that  of 
other  tumours,  is  in  most  cases  extreme :  it  is  about  equal 
to  that  of  a  lump  of  fibrous  cartilage,  and  is  associated 
with  a  corresponding  rigidity,  weight,  and  inelasticity. 
Cases,  however,  are  not  unfrequcnt,  especially  when  the 
cancer  grows  quickly,  in  which  the  mass  is  less  hard, — very 

II.  D 
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firm  rather  than  hard,— about  as  flexible  and  elastic  as  the 
body  of  an  unimpregnated  uterus. 

The  size  of  a  hard  cancer  is  sekloin  veiy  great.     In  most 
cases,  it  is  rather  smaller  than  the  part  of  the  gland  which 


Fia.  39 .♦ 


it  occupies  was  in  the  healthy  state  j  so  that,  e.  g.,  if  half 
a  mammary  gland  become  cancerous,  and  half  remain 
healthy,  the  latter  may  be  two  or  three  times  larger  than 
the  former ;  or»  if  the  whole  gland  became  cancerous, 
it  may  be  reduced  to  less  than  half  its  natural  size. 
The   exceptions  to   this    diminution    in    the    size  of  the 

Fm.  40.t 


cancerous  gland  are,  I  believe,  in  cases  of  very  rapid  growth, 
in  which  the  cancer-material  seems  to  be  added  more 
rapidly  than  the  materials  of  the  gland  can  be  removed. 

*  Fig.  39.  Section  of  a  hard  eaueer,  extending  fmm  a  border-lobe 
of  the  iimmmary  gland  to  the  superjacent  hkiti,  and  affecting  both 
these  and  the  intervening  tisauea.     Natural  size. 

t  Fig.  4fO.  Section  of  a  hard  cancer  of  a  whole  maroraary  gland. 
Half  the  natural  siKC. 
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The  shape  of  tlie  hard 


,  also,  depends  chiefly  on  the 


cancer, 

part,  of  the  gland  that  it  affects.  Generally,  it  may  be  said 
that  when  the  cancer  does  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  gland,  it  docs  not  nmch  deviate  from  the  shape  of  the 
affected  part ;  only,  it  gathers-up,  as  it  were,  the  gland- 
lobes  into  an  irregular  lump,  in  which  their  outline  is  not 
lost,  but  blunted.  Hence,  according  to  their  scats,  we  may 
observe  different  shapes  of  hard  cancers  of  the  breast.  At 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  gland  it  is  usually  convex  or 
obliquely  shelving;  at  the  posterior  surface  it  is  flat  or 
slightly  concave,  resting  on  the  pectoral  muscle  ;  in  the 
middle,  or  thick  substance,  of  the  gland  it  is  commonly 
rounded  and  coarsely  tuberous,  knotted,  or  branched  ;  at  the 
borders  it  is  often  discoid,  or  else  is  pe,  uliarly  apt  to  ex- 
tend from  them  in  a  mass  reaching  to  the  adjacent  skin 
(fig.  S9)  i  and  when  the  whole  gland  is  affected,  the  cancer 
has  commonly  a  low  conical  shape,  or  is  limpet-shaped, 
with  the  nipple  set  on  the  top  of  the  cone  (fig.  40).* 

From  any  such  cancerous  lump,  processes,  like  crooked, 
gnarled,  and  knotted  branches,  may  extend  outwards,  in 
correspondence  with  the  out-lying  lobes  or  processes  of  the 
gland.  But  shapes  like  these  are  comparatively  rare  ;  and 
scarcely  less  so  are  the  instances  in  which  portions  of  the 
gland,  after  becoming  cancerous,  are  detached  from  the 
chief  mass ;  or  those  in  which,  in  the  same  gland,  more 
than  one  cancer  forms  at  the  same  time.     Such  cases  do, 

•  The  terms  "ramose,"  "tuberous,"  and  "  infiltrated,"  have  been 
applied  to  specify  the  hard  cancers,  according  to  their  ahapea  ;  but 
at  present  the  shape  appears  so  Httle  connected  with  any  other  cha- 
racter of  the  disease, — it  seems  so  nearly  accidental, — that  it  caimot 
well  be  adopted  for  a  ground  of  specific  appellation.  Moreover,  there 
is  no  reason  for  especially  cidling  the  cancera  that  affect  the  whole 
gland,  infiltrated  ;  for  all  the  hard  cancers  of  the  breaat  are  infiltra- 
tions in  less  or  more  of  its  structure. 
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however,  happen  ;  and  I  have  known   the  smaller  detached 
cancers  nearly  escape  removal  in  operations. 

As  we  dissect  towards  the  surface  of  a  hard  cancer,  espe- 
cially of  one  of  which  the  growth  is  not  very  rapid,  wc  may 
observe  that  relation  of  the  tissues  around  it  wiiich  is  so 
characteristic;  I  mean,  their  contraction  towards  it,  and 
their  progressive  absorption.  It  is  as  if,,  in  its  progress, 
the  cancer  were  always  growing  more  and  more  dense,  by 
the  contraction  and  compacting  of  its  substance,  and  by  the 
absorption  of  the  tissues  it  involves  ;  and  as  if,  in  this  con- 
centric contraction,  it  drew  all  parts  towards  itself.  To 
this  it  is  due,  that,  even  from  the  first,  and  when  it  is  yet 
very  small,  a  hard  cancer  in  the  breast  feels  as  if  it  could 
only  be  moved  with  the  gland  around  it ;  it  does  not  slide 
or  roll  under  the  finger  aa  a  mammary  glandular  tumour 
does.  To  this,  also,  is  due  the  slight  dimpling  of  the  skin 
over  the  nearest  adjacent  part  of  the  cancer,  even  long 
before  the  two  have  bcccime  adherent ;  and  to  this  we  must 
ascribe  the  more  numerous  depressions,  seaming  and  wrink- 
ling the  surface  of  the  breast,  and  making  it  appear  lobcd, 
when,  in  a  case  of  cancer  occupying  the  whole  of  a  large 
and  fat  breast,  many  parts  of  the  skin  are  drawn  inwards. 
To  the  continuance  of  this  contraction  and  absorption,  also, 
are  due  the  sinking-down  of  the  retracted  nipple,  and  the 
upliftiug  of  the  superficial  fibres  of  the  great  pectoral 
muscle  ;  and  then,  the  deeper  furrowing  and  the  adhesion  of 
the  sunken  skin  or  nipple,  and  the  firm  conjunction  of  the 
pectoral  nnisclc  with  the  deepest  portion  of  the  cancer. 

Sometimes  one  finds  bands  of  tough  tissue  extending 
from  the  retracted  parts  of  the  skin  to  the  surface  of  the 
cancer.  These  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  always  c^m- 
ccrous, — "  claws,'*  or  outrunners  from  the  cancer ;  but  the 
supposition   is  oidy  sometimes  true ;  they  often  consist  of 
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only  the  cellular  tissue  between  the  lobes  of  the  subcuta> 
neous  fat,  condensed  and  hardened. 

A  scirrhous  cancer  in  the  breast  has  no  distinct  or  separable 
capsnle  of  cellulm-  tissue  investing  it :  the  proper  tissues  of 
the  breast,  that  arc  in  contact  with  its  siu-face,  adhere  to  it 
very  intimately ;  and  the  more  so,  the  more  slowly  it  has 
grown.  The  general  boundary  between  them  is,  indeed,  dis- 
tinct to  the  sight ;  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  dissect  out  the  cancer  ; 
and,  at  certain  parts,  it  is  evident  that  the  tissues  around  the 
cancer  are  continuous  w^ith  some  of  those  within  it.  Espe- 
cially, we  can  often  see  that  the  lactiferous  ducts  pass,  from 
the  nipple,  or  some  healthy  portion  of  the  gland,  right  into 
the  substance  of  the  cancer. 

When  we  cut  through  an  ordinary  hard  cancer  of  the 
breast,  such  as  I  am  chiefly  describing,  the  surface  of  the  sec- 
tion becomes  at  once,  or  in  a  few  minutes,  slightly  concave. 
This  is  a  very  characteristic  appearance,  though  not  a  con- 
stant one :  I  know"  no  other  tumoiu*  that  preseots  it.  In 
all  others,  I  think,  the  surface  of  the  section  either  rises, 
and  becomes  slightly  convex,  especially  at  its  borders,  or 
remains  exactly  level.  In  w^ell-markcd  hard  cancer  the  cut 
surface  becomes  concave,  sinking-in  towards  its  centre, 
through  the  persistence,  1  suppose,  of  that  tendency  to  con- 
traction, to  which,  during  Ufc,  wc  have  to  ascribe  the  trac- 
tion of  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  which  is  now  no  longer 
resisted  by  them. 

The  cancer  seldom  appears,  on  its  cut  surface,  divided 
into  lobes :  it  is  one  mass,  variously  marked  perhaps,  but 
not  partitioned ;  neither  has  it  any  distinct  ifrmn  or  fibrous 
plan  of  structm*e;  its  toughness  and  tenacity  are  complete, 
and  in  every  direction  equal.  It  has,  generally,  a  pale 
greyish  colour,  and  is  glossy,  and  half- translucent  ;  often 
it  is  slightly  tinged  with  a  dim  pur]>le  hue,  or,  in  acute 
cases,  may  be  more  deeply  and  more  darkly  suffused.  Very 
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often,  too,  its  greyisli  basis  is  marked  with  brighter  whitish 
lines,  hke  interlacing  bundles  of  short  straight  fibres,  and 
with  niinuter  ochre-yellovv  hnes,  or  saiall  yellow  spots, 
and  with  various  transverse  and  oblique  sections  of  ducts. 

The  explanation  of  these  various  apjiearances,  and  of 
the  minuter  chai'acters  of  the  cancer,  can  be  understood  only 
by  recoDecting  (what  all  the  foregoing  description  will 
have  implied),  that  the  cancerous  mass  is  composed  not 
only  of  structures  proper  to  the  cancer,  but  ol*  more  or 
less  of  the  tissues  of  the  mammary  gland,  or  other  parts, 
among  which  the  cancer-structures  are  inserted.  And  the 
differences  implied  in  the  words  **  more  or  less,"  may  be 
considered  as  explaining  many  of  the  differences  of 
appearances  that  hard  cancers  present. 

The  consideration  of  the  influence  of  cancer-formations 
on  the  tissues  that  they  occupy  belongs,  more  properly, 
to  the  general  pathology  of  the  disease ;  but  I  must  here 
just  refer  to  the  main  facts  concerning  it. 

As  I  have  said,  the  formation  of  a  scirrhous  cancer  of  the 
breast  consists  in  the  production  of  peculiar  structiu*es — 
cancer-cells  and  others-  in  the  interstices  of  the  proper 
tissue  of  the  part  (see  fig.  41,  p.  297).  Virchow*  has 
fairly  likened  it,  so  far  as  the  relation  of  the  new  and 
old  materials  is  concenied,  to  the  condition  of  pneumonia 
in  a  lobule  of  the  lung,  in  which  the  lymph  is  deposited 
among  the  natural  textures,  so  as  to  be  thoroughly  mixed- 
iip  with  them,  and  to  form  one  mass  with  them. 

Thus,  then,  we  have,  in  any  such  cancer  of  the  breast, 
a  mixture  of  cancer-substance  and  breast-substance.  But 
among  many  cancers  we  should  find  many  diversities  in 
the  proportions  of  these  two  substances ;  which  diversities 
are  determined,  first,  by  the  original  proportions  in  which 
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the  two  substances  are  mingled;  and,  secondly,  by  the 
degrees  of  wasting,  and  otiier  changes,  that  may  occur  in 
either  or  both  of  them.  For  example,  a  large  quantity 
of  cancer-substance  may  occupy  so  small  a  portion  of  the 
glaud,  that  this  portion,  spread-out  as  it  is  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cancer,  may  be  scarcely  discernible,  and  the 
cancer  may  look  like  a  completely  isolated  tumoiu' ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  whole  of  an  atro|>hied  gland  may  be 
condensed  within  a  compai-atively  small  cancer. 

Moreover,  after  the  original  proportions  of  the  two  sub- 
stances are  determined,  they  may  not  remain  the  same ; 
for  their  subsequent  proportions  of  increase  or  of  decrease 
may  be  different.  Generally,  as  the  cancer-substance  in- 
creases, so  the  involved  structures  of  the  breast  diminish  or 
become  degenerate,  till  they  can  hardly  be  recognised,  and  the 
cancer  is  where  the  natural  stnicture  was :  a  complete 
*'  substitution,"  as  M.  Lebcrt  names  it,  is  thus  accom- 
plished. But  the  original  tissues  do  not  thus  disappear  at 
any  given  rate,  or  all  in  the  same  rate  or  order.  The 
gland-lobules,  I  think,  waste  very  early  :  I  have  never  found 
them  clearly  marked  within  a  hard  cancer.  The  larger  gland- 
ducts  remain  much  longer ;  their  cut  orifices  may  be  often 
seen  on  the  section  of  the  cancer,  or  they  may  be  traced 
right  into  it  from  the  nipple,  or  fragments  of  them  may 
be  found  in  microscopic  cxamimitions.  The  snuill  gland- 
ducts,  with  their  contents,  often  appear,  in  branching  buff  and 
yellow-ochre  lines,  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  cancer. 
The  fat  of  the  breast  is  commonly  quickly  wasted  :  we  tiud 
sometimes  portions  of  it  encircled  by  the  cancer,  and  some- 
times its  yellow  tinge  is  diffused  through  parts  of  tlie  cancer, 
as  if  they  were  thoroughly  mingled  :  but  both  these  appear- 
ances are  hmited  to  the  suq)erfieial  and  more  lately  formed 
portions  of  the  growth  :  they  are  always  lost  in  the  cen- 
tral and  older  parts.     There  is  the  same  gradual  disappear- 
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ancc  of  the  elements  tjf  the  skin  when  it  is  involved ;  so 
that  we  might  say  that  the  regular  process  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  cancer  of  the  breast  is,  that,  as  the  canccr- 
sul)stancc  increases,  so  the  natural  tissues  involved  by  it 
degenerate  and  waste.  I  repeat,  we  might  say  this,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fibrous  tissue  that  intervenes  among  the 
lobes  and  ducts  of  the  gland ;  for  this  seems  either  to 
waste  more  slowly  than  any  other  part,  or  to  remain  un- 
changed, or  even  in  some  cases  to  increase  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  cancer.  To  these  conditions  of  the  fibrous 
tissue  I  shall  acrain  refer. 

Now,  if  to  the  progressive  varieties  that  may  arise, 
through  these  changes  in  the  involved  tissues  of  the  breast, 
we  add  that  parts  of  the  proper  cancer-substance  may 
degenerate  or  waste,  or  may  vary  in  their  method  of  de- 
velopment, while  other  parts  are  merely  increasing,  we 
may  aj)prehcnd,  in  some  measure,  the  meaning  of  those 
great  varieties  of  appearance  which  we  find  in  any  large 
series  of  cancers.  They  are  mainly  due  to  the  cUfferent 
modes  and  measures  in  which  the  constituents  of  the 
cancer-substance  and  of  the  original  tissues  are,  first,  min- 
gled together,  and  then  increased,  degenerated,  or  absorbed. 

After  this  necessary  explanation,  let  me  retuni  to  the 
description  of  the  mingled  mass.  We  find,  as  I  have  said, 
in  any  orcUnary  cancer  of  the  breast,  a  greyish  basis,  which 
contains  the  proper  elements  of  the  cancer,  but  which  is 
or  may  be  intersected  by  visible  fibres,  ducts,  and  yellow 
lines  or  spots,  which  belong  chiefly,  or  entirely,  to  the  tex- 
tures of  the  breast.  One  may  usually  press  or  scrape,  from 
the  cut  surface  of  such  a  cancer,  a  pale  greyish,  thick,  and 
turbid  fluid,  which  is  easily  diffused  through  water,  and 
is  much  more  abundantly  yielded  when  the  cancer  has  been 
macerated  for  a  day  or  two  in  water.  It  is  not  creamy, 
but  rather  like  thick  gruel,  and  is  usually  composed  of  a 
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mixture  of  the  proper  cancer-substance,  and  of  the  softened 
tissues  of  the  breast,  and  the  contents  of  the  blood-vessels 
and  remaining  gland-ducts.  It  is  called  the  '*  Cancer- J  nice," 
and  what  is  left  after  it  is  expressed,  is  called  the  "  Stroma" 
of  the  cancer  (see,  further,  p.  305).  I  should  state,  how- 
ever, that  about  the  central  and  deeper  parts,  or  sometimes 
in  the  whole  masses  of  the  hardest  cancers,  no  such  fluid 
can  be  obtained ;  they  yield,  to  pressure  or  scraping,  only 
a  small  quantity  of  yellowish  fluid,  like  turbid  serum. 

The  remaining  description  of  the  hard  cancer  must  be, 
chiefly,  from  its  microscopic  appearances. 

In  very  thin  sections  it  is  not  difficult  to  sec  the  infiltra- 
tion, or  insertion,  of  the  cancer-substance  in  the  interstices 
of  the  affected  tissues.  It  may  be  most  clearly  seen  in  sec- 
tions of  any  part  of  the  skin  recently  inviidcd  by  the  cancer, 
for  here,  in  the  meshes  of  the  reticulated  fibro-cellular  and 
elastic  tissues,  the  cancer- 
particles  are  quite  distinct, 
filling  every  interval,  and 
not  obscured  by  the  debris 
of  the  gland-ducts  and  their 
contents.  1  am  not  aware 
of  any  more  orderly  plan  of 
arrangement  of  tlie  materials 
of  tlie  cancer  than  that 
which  may  be  expressed  by 
saying  that  they  fill  the  interstices  of  whatever  tissue  they 
may  lie  in.  They  may  either  expand  these  interstices,  when 
they  accumulate  quickly  and  abundantly  ;  on  when  they 
shrivel  and  degenerate,  they  may  allow  the  tissues  to  col- 
lapse or  contract. 

•  Fig.  41,  Cnucer-cella  filling  interstices    mong  the  bundles  oftho 
fibro-cellular  tissue,  in  the  akin  of  a  brcaat.   Magnified  about  200  timeis. 


Fig.  41.» 
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The  elementary  structures  of  the  caucer-substance,  thus 
ijifiltratL'tl  in  the  breast,  are  chiefly  two  :  namely  (1),  cer- 
tain cells  and  other  (corpuscles ;  and  (2)  a  fluid  or  solid 
blastema,  or  nearly  homogeneous  substance,  in  which  these 
lie  imbedded.  We  may  study  these,  but,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, in  some  confusion  and  uncertainty,  in  the  material 
obtained  by  the  pressure  from  the  cancer. 

The  blastema,  or  intercellular  substance,  presents,  I  be- 
lieve, no  peculiar  features.*  As  obtained  by  pressure,  it 
is  made  very  impure  by  the  admixture  of  blood  and  other 
fluids  ;  and  it  would  be  unsafe  to  describe  it  more  minutely 
than  as  a  pellucid  or  dimly  granular  substance,  which  in 
certain  cases,  yet  I  think  rarely,  assumes  an  appearance  of 
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fibrous  texture.  The  corpuscles  of  hard  cancer  are  cliiefly 
nucleated  cells.  In  ordinary  cases,  and  where  the  cancer 
has  not  been  deflected  from  its  normal  course,  their  cha- 
racters are  constant  and  pccuhar,  and  may  be  described  as 
for  the  types  of  "cancer-cells"  (fig.  42). 

In  shape  they  are  various.  Usually  a  large  majority  are 
broadly  oval,  or  nearly  round  :  in  some  specimens,  indeed, 
all  may  have  these  forms ;  but,  iu  other  specimens,  though 
these  prevail,  yet  many  cells  have  one  or  more  angles,  or 


♦  Its  structiirca  are  minutely  discussed  by  Virchow,  in  his  Arcbiv, 
B.  i.  p.  110 ;  and  will  be  again  referred  to  in  the  lecture  on  the 
general  structure  of  eanecPB. 

t  Fig.  42.  Cells  and  free  nuclei  of  acirrhoue  cancer :  from  breaBts. 
Magnified  about  500  times. 
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out-drawn  processes,  aud  some  are  pyriform,  some  fusiform, 
some  reniform,  some  nearly  lanceolate. 

It  would  be  useless  to  describe  all  the  shapes  tbat  may 
be  found,  for  we  can,  at  present,  ncitlier  explain  them,  nor 
connect  them  with  any  corresponding  differences  in  the 
general  structure  or  history  of  the  cancers  in  which  they 
severally  occur.  But  we  may  observe,  as  Bruch  and  others 
have  done,  on  this  nndtiforniity  as  a  feature  of  malignant 
structures  :  I  know  no  innocent  tumours,  except  the  carti- 
laginous, in  which  it  is  imitated. 

In  size,  the  hard  cancer-cells  range  from  -rVtrg-  of  an 
inch  to  yls^  of  an  inch  in  diameter  Their  medium  and 
most  frequent  sizes  are  from  ttVt.  to  tt>Vo  :  the  smaller  dimen- 
sions are  usually  found  in  the  cancers  of  quickest  growth. 

In  structure  and  general  aspect  they  most  nearly  resem- 
ble, I  think,  the  secreting  gland-cells.  Examined  imme- 
diately after  removal,  and  without  addition  of  water,  they 
appear  clear  and  nearly  pellucid;  but  changes  quickly 
ensue,  which  water  accelerates,  and  which  bring  them  to 
the  characters  more  generally  ascribed  to  cancer-cells. 
They  become  nebulous,  or  dimly  granular,  or  dotted,  as  if 
containing  minute  molecules;  and  they  look  no  longer 
quite  colourless,  but  very  lightly  greyish  or  yellowish.  The 
cell-wall  is,  if  it  can  be  seen  at  all,  peculiarly  thin  and 
delicate  :  but  it  is  often  impossible  to  discern  any  ;  and  my 
belief  is,  that  the  cancer-cells  are  often  only  cell-shaped 
masses  of  some  soft  though  tenacious  substance,  within 
which  are  nuclei. 

The  nuclei  in  hard  cancers  are  more  constant  in  their 
ai)pearances  than  the  cells,  and,  I  think,  are  even  more 
characteristic.  They  are  always  comparatively  large,  having 
an  average  long  diameter  of  about  ^VW  of  an  inch,  and 
varying  from  this  size  much  less  than  the  cells  do  from 
thcir's.  They  are  regulm',  oval,  or  nearly  round,  clear,  well- 
defined,  scarcely  altered  by  commencing  decomposition,  or 
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by  water,  or  any  moderately  diluted  test  substance.  A 
single  nucleus  is  usually  contained  in  each  cell ;  two  nuclei 
in  a  cell  are  frequently  found,  but  not  in  all  speciiuenis  of 
hard  cancer  ;  more  than  two  are  rare :  when  more  than 
one  are  found  m  a  cell,  they  are  generally  smaller  than 
those  that  are  single. 

Among  the  materials  of  a  hard  cancer,  n  certain  number 
of  free  nuclei  are  usually  found.  It  may  be  difficult  to 
prove  that  these  have  not  escaped  from  cells  during  the 
examination  :  but  I  think  they  arc  naturally  free  nuclei ; 
for  they  are  often  lai'ger  than  those  contained  in  cells,  and 
they  sometimes  deviate  from  the  common  sliape»  after 
methods  which  ai'e  more  often  noticed  among  the  corpus- 
cles of  medullary  cancers,  and  which  will  be  more  fully 
described  in  the  next  lectiure. 

Each  nncleus  has  one,  two,  or  rarely  more,  nucleoli, 
which,  like  itself,  are  large  in  comparison  with  the  ordinary 
proportion  between  nucleoli  and  cells,  and  are  peculiarly 
bright  and  well-defined. 

These  seem  to  be  the  normal  elements  of  hard  cancer; 
and  sucli  as  we  find  them  in  the  breast,  such  are  they,  but 
less  mingled  and  confused  with  other  forms,  in  the  hard 
cancers  of  the  skin,  the  bones,  and  other  organs.  Indeed, 
these  characters  are  so  nearly  constant  and  so  peculiar,  that 
an  experienced  microscopist  can  very  rarely  hesitate  in 
forming  upon  them  a  diagnosis  of  the  cancerous  nature  of 
any  tumour  in  which  they  are  observed. 

But  it  would  seem  as  if  hard  cancer  seldom  long  main- 
tained an  undisturbed  course ;  for  we  seldom  find  these 
structui'es,  without  finding  also  cells  mingled  with  them,  in 
which  degeneration  or  disease  has  taken  place.  Some  of  them 
arc  withered  (fig.  43) ;  some  contain  minute  oily  particles  ; 
some  arc  completely  filled  with  such  particles,  or  are  trans- 
formed into  granule  masses  (fig.44);  and  with  these  we  always 
find  abuiuhint  molecular  and  gramdar  matter,  in  which,  os 
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Fig.  43.« 


in  the  debris  of  c<;lls,  the  nuclei  lie  loose.  This  debris, 
too,  let  nie  add,  is  always  increased  when  the  cancer  is  kept 
for  a  day  or  two  before  examination,  and  when  water  acts 

Fmpon  it.  The  loss  of  clearness  by  the  cancer-cell,  of  which 
I  have  already  spoken  (p.  299),  is  only  the  first  of  a  scries  of 
changes,  in  the  course  of  which  the  material  of  the  cells 
breaks  up  into  molecular  and  amorphous  debris  :  frag- 
ments of  it  may  hang  about  the  nuclei ;  but,  finally,  tlic 
cells  are  completely  disintegrated,  and  the  nuclei,  com- 
paratively unchanged,  are  set  free. 

Among  the  tissues  of  the  breast 
itself  which   are   involved    by    the 

(cancer,    the    gland-lobes,     I     have 
:ly  said,  are  quickly  removed  ; 
but  their  debris  may  contribute  to 
the  molecular  matter  which  is  min- 
gled with  the  proper  corpuscles  of  the  cancer. 
The  larger  gland-ducts,  involved  in  the 
acer,   often  appear  thickened ;  and  their 

'"contents,  wbich  are  usually  a  thick,  turbid, 
greasy  fluid,  present  abundant  granule- 
masses,  withered  cells,  like  epithelial  cells 
ofducts,  fragments  of  membrane,  free  nuclei 

Lshi'ivelled    and    deformed,     molecular    and 

[granular  matter:  all  these  being,  1  snpjiose, 

I  their  natural  contents,  degenerate  and  dis- 
integrated. 

But  the  more  remarkable  and  charac- 
teristic appearances  are  produced  chiefly  or 
in  gi'eat  part  by  the  smaller  gland-ducts,  and 
the  fibrous   tissue    inclosed  in    the  cancer.     The  former 

•  Fig.  43.  Withered  hard  cancer-oells,  with  debris, 
t  Fig.  44.  Hard  cancer-cella,     ahowing    tlio    progreaa   of  fatty 
degeneration. 


Fig.  44.t 
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chiefly  constitute  that  which  has  been  named  "  the  reticulum** 
of  hard  cancer,  and  which  has  su^ested  the  nanie  of  carci- 
noma reticulare  for  the  specimens  in  which  it  is  well  seen.* 

The  most  usual  appearances  of  what  is  now  described 
as  "  reticulum"  arc  two ;  and  these  may  exist  separately, 
or  may  coincide.  In  one,  which  is  the  most  characteristic, 
and,  indeed,  the  only  one  to  which  the  name  can  apply,  we 
see  fine,  branching,  and  variously  interlacing  and  netted 
lines,  of  an  opaque-white,  buff,  or  ochre-yellow  hue.  They 
appear  as  if  formed  of  thickly  sprinkled  dots.  They  tra- 
verse the  very  substance  of  the  cancer ;  and  it  is  important 
to  obsene  that  when  the  cancer  occupies  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  mammary  gland,  these  netted  Hnes  are  found 
only  in  that  part  of  it  which  corresponds  with  the  gland- 
substance. 

In  the  other  and  rarer  form  of  what  is  also  called  "  reti- 
culum," we  find  larger  dots  or  small  masses  of  ochre -yellow 
substance,  such  as  are  compared  to  seeds.  These  lie  more 
widely  scattered  in  the  substance  of  the  cancer,  and  may 
often  be  pressed  from  it,  like  the  comedones,  or  retained 
white  secretion  from  obstructed  hair-follicles. 

I  believe  that  these  yellow  *'  seed-like  bodies,"  which 
are  apt,  if  we  examine  them  superficially,  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  degenerate  contents  of  the  larger  ducts, 
are  always  small  portions  of  the  cancer  degenerated,  and 
softened,  or  partially  dried.     We  find  in  them  abundant 

•  Under  the  name  of  Carcinoma  reticulare,  Mutler  included  many 
cancers  that  could  not  have  been  scirrhoua  or  hard  cancers.  On  this 
ground,  I  think  the  name  had  better  not  be  retained ;  for,  whatever 
the  "  reticulum"  he  furmed  by,  it  ia  too  accidental  to  be  considered  a 
Bpecific  character,  and  is  associated  with  too  great  diversitiea  of 
other  characters,  to  be  used,  even  arbitrarily,  for  the  determination  of 
a  species.  It  ia  not  even  confined  to  cjincers :  con-espondiiig  appear- 
ances may  he  found  in  fibro-cellular,  cnrtihi^nous,  fibro-nucleated,  and 
probably  seveml  other  lunioura  (see  p.  110,  IGJl,  190). 
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granule-cells  and  granule-masses,  some  entire,  some  in 
fragments;  fragments,  also,  of  granular  and  nebulous 
blastema  (as  it  seems),  and  often  of  nucleated  membrane  ; 
and  these  lie  in  molecular  and  granular  matter  diffused  in 
liquid,  with  niioute  oil  drops,  and  often  with  erystals  of 
cholestearine.  But  with  these  products  of  complete 
degeneration,  we  may  commonly  find,  also,  cancer-cells, 
of  which  the  great  majority  are  either  degenerate,  filled 
with  fatly  matter,  hke  granule-cells,  or  disintegrated  ;  or 
else  (when  the  substance  is  drier)  shrivelled  and  dried  up, 
like  the  lymph  and  pus  corpuscles  that  we  may  find  in 
chronic  inflamed  lymphatic  glands  (fig.  43,  44). 

Similar  to  these  in  their  component  structures  are  the 
larger  masses  of  friable  yellow  substance,  like  tuberculous 
deposits,  which  are  rarely  founc!  in  hard  cancers,  but  are 
very  frequeut  in  the  medullary  cancers. 

Now,  these  appearances  of  yellow  spots,  — whether  seed- 
like or  in  larger  masses, — are  not  exclusively  found  in  the 
breast,  or  in  glandular  structiures  :  they  may  be  seen  in  any 
hard  cancer,  and  arc  yet  more  frequent  in  soft  cancers  in  all 
organs.  But  the  fine  branching  and  netted  lines  that  com- 
pose the  more  characteristic  reticulum  are  found,  especially, 
in  cancers  of  glandular  organs:  and  in  those  of  J  he  breast 
I  have  so  often  found,  among  the  products  of  degeneration 
in  them,  what  appeared  to  be  portions  of  withered  ducts 
and  epithelium,  that  I  feel  nearly  sm^  that  the  essential 
characters  of  this  reticulum,  in  the  scirrhous  cancers  of 
the  breast,  are  to  be  ascrilicd  to  the  minuter  lactiferous 
tubes  which,  involved  in  the  cancerous  infiltration,  are 
now,  with  their  contents,  compressed,  degenerate,  and 
wasting.* 

Lastly,  respecting  the  fibro-cellular  and  elastic  tissues 

•  We  may  compare  tliem  witli  a  kind  of  black  reticulatn  seen  in 
cancers  of  the  lungs  or  broncliial  glands. 
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involved   in  the  cancer,  the   fate  of  these,    I   have   saiar 
appears  different  in  diJTcrent  cases.     We  sometimes  meet 
with  a  cancer  of  the  breast  which,  having  just  involved  the 
skin,  shows  us  the  interlacing  bundles  of  cutaneous  fibres 
spread  out  or  expanded  hy  the  insertion  of  the  cancer- 
structures  among  them  (as  in  fig.  41).     The  skin  in  such 
a  case  appears  thickened,  and  its  section  is  glossy,  grey 
and  succulent,  like  that  of  hard  cancer,  but  dimly  marked 
with  whitish  fibrous  bands.     In  other  and  more  frequent 
cases  the  marks  are  absent;  and  the  fibrous  and  elastic 
tissues  of  the  skin  arc  not  to  be  found :  we  may  presume 
that  they  have  been  absorbed  as  the  cancer-structures  in- 
creased.    I  think  this  removal   of  the  fibrous  and  elastic 
tissues  is  the  more  frequent  event,  both  in  the  skin  and  in 
the  gland ;  yet  in  some  of  the  hard  cancers,  and  in  the 
central  hai'dest  paj'ts  of  others,  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the 
gland — all  that  which  encompasses  the  gland-tubes  and 
becomes,  proportionally,  so  abundant  wdien  the  secreting 
structures  waste— all    appem-s  to    be  even   increased  and 
condensed  or  indmatcd. 

Such  cancers  as  these  have  been  regarded  as  examples 
of  a  special  form,  named  Carcinoma  fibrosum,  and  the 
fibrous  tissue  found  in  them  has  been  commonly  considered 
as  a  proper  cancerous  structure,  a  result  of  the  fil^rous 
development  of  the  cancerous  blastema.  Now,  I  shidl 
have  to  refer  to  certain  genuine  instances  of  fibrous  liard 
cancer,  as  occurring  especially  in  the  ovaries  ;  and  I  would 
not  deny  that  part  of  the  cancerous  material  deposited  in  a 
breast  may  be  developed  into  fibrous  tissue  ;  but  I  am  sure 
that,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  the  fibrous  tissue  which 
is  found  in  a  cancer  of  the  Itreast  is  only  that  which  be- 
longed to  the  breast  itself,  and  which,  involved  in  the 
cancer,  may  now  be  either  wasted  or  increased.  For  the 
fibrous  tissue  in   hard  cancers  of  the  breast  is  not  like 
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Diorbid  or  new  tissue,  nor  like  that  which   is   found   in 

really  fibrous  cancers,  but  is  hkc  the  natural  fibrous  or 
(ibro-cellular  tissue,  either  healthy  or  indimitcd  and  con- 
densed. It  is  also  generally  mixed  with  fibres  of  elastic 
tissue,  such  as  are  intermingled  with  the  natural  fibro- 
cellular  tissue,  but  never,  I  think,  occur  among  the  proper 
constituents  of  cancer,  and  are  very  rare  in  even  the  more 
highly  organised  of  the  innocent  tumours.  I  may  add,  in 
confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  uatme  and  origin  of  the 
fibrous  tissue  in  cancers  of  the  breast,  that  when  hard 
mccr  occurs  in  organs  which  have  little  or  no  fibrous  tissue, 
-such  as  cancellous  bone,  the  brain,  the  liver,  or  the 
lymphatic  glands, — it  presents  as  little  or  none  of  the  same 
tissue :  however  hard  it  may  be,  it  is  formed  almost 
entirely  of  corpuscles.*  The  difierencc  in  this  respect  is 
often,  indeed,  vei-y  striking  between  the  hard  cancer  of  the 
breast  and  that  of  the  corresponding  axilliuy  glands.  Both 
may  be  equally  bard  and  manifestly  identical  in  nature ; 
yet,  while  the  cancer  of  the  breast  may  include  abundant 
fibrous  tissue,  that  in  the  glands  may  have  scarcely  a  trace.t 
I  have  dwelt  the  more  on  this  point  because  the  ctuTent 
method  of  describing  all  cancers  as  composed  of  a  pccuhar 
**8troma,"  the  meshes  of  which  are  filled  by  a  peculiar  "  cancer- 


•  See,  retjpecting  tho  hard  cancer  of  the  brain,  a  case  well 
described  by  Dr.  Redfem  (Moutldy  Joiiro.  Bee.  1850).  I  think  all 
that  Virchow,  Lebert,  and  some  others  have  written,  \b  quite  coiiaiatent 
with  this  view,  though  they  seem  to  hesitate  in  accepting  it. 

t  If  it  aeern  Btrange  that  in  some  hard  cancers  the  fibroua  tissue 
of  the  involved  organ  increases,  while  in  others  it  is  diniiDished,  the 
atrangcness  may  be  made  to  seem  less  by  the  more  ghtriug  examples 
of  dili'erence  among  cancers  of  bones ; — from  the  eroding  secondary 
hard  cancers,  in  which  the  osseous  tissue  wholly  disappears,  to  tho 
medullar)^  cancers,  in  which  the  osseous  tissue  increases  comraen- 
surat^ly  with  the  cancer  and  grows-out  into  it  as  a  spongy  skeleton  or 
frame-work. 

II.  X 
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juice,"  appears  to  me  very  deceptive,  and  often  incorrect. 

The  expressions,  as  they  are  coninionlj  used,  imply  that 
the  fibrous  tissue  or  stroma,  and  the  cells  and  other 
materials  which  form  the  juice,  are  alike  proper  and  essen- 
tial to  the  cancer.  But  I  believe  that  in  the  large  majority 
of  cancers  of  the  breast,  the  only  "  stroma,"  the  only  sub- 
stance that  would  remain,  after  removing  all  that  is 
cancerous,  would  be  the  structures  of  the  breast  itself. 
And  so,  in  other  cancers,  my  belief  is,  that  if  we  except  the 
rare  examples  of  the  really  fibrous,  scirrhous,  and  osteoid 
cancers,  to  which  I  shall  hereafter  refer,  there  are  few  in 
which  more  than  a  very  small  quantity  of  fibrous  tissue  is 
formed. 

In  the  foregoing  description  T  have  had  in  view,  almost 
exclusively,  the  forms  of  hard  cancer  w^liich  arc  most 
frequent  in  the  breast ;  instances  of  the  ordinary  or  typical 
characters  of  the  disease.  But,  as  I  said  at  the  outset, 
the  deviations  from  these  medium  forms  are  neither  few  nor 
inconsiderable,  even  though  we  do  not  count  among  them 
any  of  the  varieties  of  appearance  which  are  due  to 
degeneration,  or  to  (hsease  of  the  cancerous  structure,  or 
to  varying  conditions  in  the  parts  about  the  mammary 
gland. 

And,  first,  varieties  apj)ear  which  may  be  referred  to 
different  degrees  of  activity  or  intensity  of  the  disease. 
The  examples  which  I  have  hitherto  chiefly  described  might 
hold  a  middle  place  in  a  series,  at  the  opposite  ends  of 
which  would  be  those  of  what  have  been  sometimes  called 
the  '•  acute"  and  the  *'  chronic"  cancers.* 

•  Most  of  the  acute  forms  are  such  as  some  call  elaatic  cancers : 
most  of  the  chronic  would  be  claased  as  fihrout  cancers  by  those  who 
adopt  that  term.  "  Hypertrophic"  and  "  atrophic"  have  also  been 
applied  to  them  as  terms  of  contrast. 
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The  well-marked  examples  of  the  former  kind  are  dis- 

tiDguished,  Bot  only  by  rapid  progress,  but  by  structure. 
Thi^y  are  scarcely  to  be  called  hard — they  are,  at  tlie  most, 
firm,  tense,  and  elastic  ;  and  they  may  even,  though  not 
morbidly  softened,  present  a  deceptive  fcehng  of  fluctuation. 
Their  cut  surfaces  do  not  become  concave ;  they  are  succu- 
lent, and  }ield  abundant  fluid  upon  pressure  ;  they  are 
often  suffused  with  vascularity,  especially  about  their  bor- 
ders. The  quantity  of  cancer-structure  in  them  is  very 
large,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  gland  in  which  it  has 
its  seat.  Hence  the  sciction  of  an  acute  cancer  appears 
more  homogeneous,  and  its  growth  produces  a  manifest 
enlargement  or  swelling,  the  morbid  material  expanding  the 
tissues  around  and  involved  within  it.  The  surrounding 
tissues,  also,  are  less  closely  connected  with  the  cancer  than 
they  usually  are,  and  it  may  appear  like  a  distinct  isolated 
tumour,  rather  than  an  infiltration. 

In  all  these  conditions  the  acute  scirrhous  cancers  aproxi- 
mate  to  the  characters  of  medullary  cancers  ;  and  perhaps 
the  expression  is  not  unjust,  that  they  are  examples  of  an 
intermediate  form  of  the  disease.  And  the  approximation 
is  shown  in  some  other  characters,  especially  in  their  more 
rapid  growth  j  in  their  usually  affecting  those  whose  mean 
age  is  below  that  of  the  subjects  of  the  harder  and  more 
chronic  cancers  ;  and  in  the  signs  of  larger  supply  of 
blood. 

In  the  chronic  hard  cancers  the  opposites  of  all  these 
characters  are  found.  The  cancerous  mass  is  comparatively 
small ;  and,  as  time  passes,  it  often  seems  to  shrink  and 
contract,  rather  than  increase.  It  is  intensely  hard,  knotted, 
and  dry  ;  the  adjacent  tissues  appear  tight-drawn  to  it,  and 
firndy  adherent  ;  and  on  its  cut  surface,  which  usually 
appears  deeply  concave,  it  may  show  more  of  the  increased 
and  indurated  fibrous  tissue  of  the  breast   than   of  the 
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An  the  kistoiy  of  the  chronic 
signs  of  inacdnty:  they 
genenllj  in  those  thai  are  be3rood  the  mean  age  ;  they  are 
attended  with  no  inoenae  of  Tascularity  ;  and  if  the  skiu 
beame  invulTed  in  one,  it  is  only  ruddy  or  palely  livid  at 
the  Teiy  seat  of  adhesion.  The  tissues  of  the  breast  it 
usuiilly  ai^pear  to  safo  a  comesponding  atrophy  ;  the  gland 
commonly  sfamds,  and  the  skin  becomes  lax  and  wrinkled, 
or  else  is  filkd-out  with  superabundant  fat  accumulating 
round  the  shrinking  gland. 

Either  of  these  forms  of  cancer  may  affect,  in  some  caaes^^ 
the  whole  gland ;  in  others,  only  a  portion  of  it.  The 
characters  of  both  are  most  marked  when  they  occupy  the 
whole  gland,  for  now  the  enlargement  attending  the  acute 
cancer,  and  the  shrinking  that  accompanies  the  chronic,  are 
most  manifest. 

In  general,  the  respective  characters  of  the  acute  and  the 
chronic  cancer  are  consistent  throughout  all  their  course :  yet 
cases  are  not  rare  in  which  a  scirrhous  cancer  has  shown  all 
signs  of  rapid  progress  at  the  beginning  of  its  cai-eer,  but, 
after  a  time,  has  inexplicably  retarded  its  course,  and  passed 
into  a  chronic  state.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are  those 
rare  in  which  patients  are  seen  dying  quickly,  because  a 
cancer,  which  has  been  slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly 
progressive  for  several  years,  at  length  assumes  the  rapidity 
and  destructiveness  of  an  acute  inflammation. 
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A  second  series  of  hard  cancers,  deviating  from  the  usual 
forms,  consists  of  cases  in  which  the  nipple  and  titc  skin 
or  other  tissues  of  the  mammary  gland  ai*e  peculiarly 
affected. 

Commonly  the  hard  cancer  extends  from  the  mammary 
gland  to  the  nipi>lc  and  areola,  involviDg  these  as  it  may 
any  other  adjacent  part.     When  seated  at  or  near  the  centre 
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of  the  gland,  it 


ily  draws  down  the  nipple,  which 


I 

'I 


common  1 

descends  as  it  were  into  a  round  pit  sunk  below  the  general 
level  of  the  breast.  As  it  extends,  also,  the  cancer-struc- 
tures deposited  in  the  nipple  make  it  hard,  or  very  firm  and 
elastic,  inflexible,  and  comparatively  immoveable.  But  the 
changes  which  thus  usually  occur  later,  or  in  a  less  degree, 
than  those  in  the  gland,  may  commence  or  predominate  in 
the  nipple  or  the  areola.  The  former  may  be  found  quite 
hard  and  rigid  ;  or,  in  the  place  of  the  latter,  there  may  be 
a  thin  layer  of  hard  cancerous  substance,  with  a  superficial 
ulcer,  like  an  irregular  excoriation,  while  the  structures  of 
the  gland  itself  are  yet  healthy. 

In  other  cases,  we  find  the  skin  over  and  about  the 
mammary  gland  exceedingly  affected.  In  a  wide  and  con- 
stantly, though  slowly,  widening  area,  the  integuments 
become  hard,  thick,  brawny,  and  almost  inflexible.  The 
surface  of  the  skin  is  generally  florid  or  dusky  with  con- 
gestion of  blood  ;  and  the  oritices  of  its  follicles  appear 
enlarged,  as  if  one  saw  it  magnified^ — it  looks  like  coarse 
leather.  The  portion  thus  affected  has  an  irregular  outline, 
beyond  which  cord-like  oir-shoots  or  isolated  cancerous 
tubercles  are  sometimes  seen,  like  those  which  are  conunon 
as  secondary  formations.  The  mammary  gland  itself,  in 
such  cases,  may  be  the  seat  of  any  ordinary  form  of  hard 
cancer ;  but  I  think  that  at  last  it  generally  suffers  atrophy, 
becoming,  whether  cancerous  or  not,  more  and  more  thin 
and  dry,  while  the  skui  contracts,  and  is  drawn  tiglitty  on 
the  bony  walls  of  the  chest,  and  then  becomes  firmly  fixed 
to  them. 


I  might  add  to  the  account  of  these  deviations  from  the 
ordinary  forms  of  cancer  of  the  breast,  notices  of  some 
otliers ;  but  these  may  suffice,  and  if  it  be  remembered  that 
each  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  more  common  forms,  is  liable 
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to  rliragi  br  the  Ttriaos  degeneratiops  and  diseases  of  the 
anoer,  omo^  wiD  hare  been  said  to  iDostrate  the  exceed-  M 
mg  MHilawity  io  which  the  disease  preseots  itaelf  in  the  ™ 
Wnst  Somethings  boweter,  masi  be  added  respecting 
the  characters  of  scinhoas  caneen  in  other  parts  of  the 
bodj;  and  from  these  I  wOl  select  chieflv  those  parte  in 
which  it  has  the  grealest  smgical  interest,  or  has  reodyed 
the  kast  attentkw  from  —otbid  anatomisfei  ^ 

In  the  Ltmphatic  Glands,  the  scirrhous  or  hard  cancer 
appears  very  frequently  as  a  secondary  disease  ;  indeed 
there  are  few  cases  in  which  cancerous  patients  reach  their 
«?enge  of  life  without  affection  of  the  glands  connected 
with  the  organ  primarily  diseased.  But,  as  a  primary 
disease,  scirrhous  cancer  of  the  hinphatic  glands  is  very 
rare  :  the  cancer  which  most  commonly  appears  first  in 
them  is  the  medullar}* ;  especially,  I  think,  that  of  the  firmer 
kind.*  A  specimen  Ls  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholo* 
mew*s,t  which  shows  well-marked  scirrhous  cancer  in  an 
inguinal  gland.  The  gland  is  increased  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length,  and,  while  retaining  its  natural  shape,  nearly  the 
whole  of  its  proper  texture  appears  replaced  by  structures 
exactly  resembhng,  in  hardness  and  all  other  properties,  the 
ordinary  scirrhous  cancer  of  the  breast.  It  was  removed  by 
Mr.  Lawrence  from  a  kdy,  who  remained  well  about  tliree 
years  after  the  operation,  and  in  whom  the  disease  then 

•  The  Index  will,  I  hope,  in  eome  measure  correct  the  digadvan- 
tage,  which  ia  here  e^^dent,  of  eeparating  the  accoimta  of  the  diifercnt 
forms  of  cancer  in  the  same  organ.  The  disadvantage  is,  I  think,  more 
than  compensated  by  the  avoidance  of  confusion  in  the  descriptions 
of  the  different  forms ;  and  in  the  Index  tlie  reader  will  find,  under 
the  title  of  each  chief  organ  or  tissue  (so  far  as  they  are  here  de- 
iH"ribcd),  the  references  to  all  the  forms  of  cancer  occurring  in  it. 

t  Series  xxi.  2. 
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recurred  in  another  inguinal  gland,  which  was  also  removed, 
and  presented  the  same  characters.  They  were  equally 
marked  in  the  progress  through  destructive  ulceration  which 
ensued  io  a  primary  scirrhous  cancer  of  the  axillary  glands, 
also  observed  by  Mr.  Lawrence.  I  beheve  1  saw  a  third 
instance  in  some  inguinal  glands,  which  formed  an  exceed- 
ingly hard  swelling  in  and  below  the  groin  ;  hut  I  had  no 
opportunity  for  minute  examination  of  them.  There  was 
no  probability,  in  any  of  these  cases,  that  any  other  [)art  was 
the  seat  of  cancer  before,  or  at  the  same  time  with,  the 
lymphatic  glands. 

Cases  sometimes  occur  in  which  the  disease  in  the  glands 
may  be  so  nearly  coincident  with  that  in  the  organ  to  which 
they  are  related,  that  we  may  believe  the  gland-caucer 
to  be  primary,  though  not  alone.  And  sometimes  the 
disease  in  the  glands  greatly  preponderates  over  that  in 
the  organ,  even  though  its  primary  seat  was  in  the  latter, 
A  woman,  00  years  old,  was  lately  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  in  whose  right  breast  there  was  a  hard  lump,  less 
than  a  pea  in  size,  which  felt  exactly  like  a  hard  cancerous 
tumour  imbedded  in  the  gland.  This  had  existed  un- 
changing for  twenty  years  ;  and  in  the  right  axilla  a  cluster 
of  lymphatic  glands  had  been  rapidly  enlarging  for  twelve 
months,  and  now  formed  a  great  mass  so  uniformly  hard, 
heavy,  and  nodular,  as  I  have  never  seen  formed  by  any 
glands  but  those  affected  with  scirrhous  cancer.  The  case 
is,  however,  imperfect,  for  the  patient  w^ouhl  submit  to  no 
operation,  and  there  may  remain  some  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  small  tumour  in  the  breast. 

All  these,  however,  are  comparatively  rare  evcnis.  The 
ordinary  course  is,  that  after  the  sciiThous  cancer  has  ex- 
isted for  a  time,  (the  length  of  which  seems  at  present  quite 
uncertain,)  in  the  breast  or  any  other  organ,  the  lymi)hatic 
glands  in  and  neai'  the  route  from  that  organ    towards  the 


S12  acfKBHors  om  hash  caxckb  nc  ltvfhatic  ci^kbs. 


tlKncic  duct  beoome  tbe  weaks  ol  similar  disesse.  1  dbaQ 
wptak  ekewbeie  of  the  probdUe  mtelkod  of  this  extennoii 
of  the  ouoer  to  the  gknds.  Its  dfecta  are  slwwn  in  a 
pmeas  which.  Id  aO  essentod  cfanBdas,  imttaties  that 
preoediog  it  in  tbe  organ  primarily  disessed.  UsuaDy  the 
emoeroua  material  is  deposited,  and  its  structures  arc 
formed,  in  the  first  instance,  in  separate  poitioiis  o£  one 
or  more  glands.  The  separate  formations  appear  as  mutn 
of  venr'  firm  and  hard  whitish  or  greyish  sufastanoe,  of 
rounded  shapes,  imbedded  in  the  glands,  and  contrasting 
strongly,  as  well  in  texture  as  in  colour,  with  their  healthy 
remaining  portions.  But,  as  the  separate  portions  in  each 
gland  enlarge,  they  gradually  ooaksoe  till  the  whole  natu- 
ral  structure  of  the  gland  is  overwhelmed  and  replaced 
by  the  cancer.  Similariy,  the  same  changes  ensuing  at 
once  in  many  glands,  they  form  a  large  and  still  increasing 
cluster,  ajid  at  length  D)alesce  in  one  cancerous  mass,  in 
which  their  several  outlines  can  hardly  be  discerned. 

The  minute  texture  of  the  hard  cancer  of  lymphatic 
glands  differs,  I  believe,  in  nothing  that  is  important  from 
that  already  descriljed  in  the  cancer  of  the  breast.  Only, 
in  microscopic  examinations,  we  find  the  proper  structiu-e 
of  the  lynipliatjcs,  in  the  place  of  those  of  the  manmiary 
gland,  mingled  with  the  cells  and  other  constituents  of 
the  cancer.  Neither  is  there  any  essential  difference  in 
the  mode  of  dc[)osit  of  the  cancerous  material ;  it  is,  in 
both  alike,  an  infiltration,  though  circumscribed. 

Occasionally,  it  is  said,  (btit  I  have  never  seen  it,)  the 
secondiiry  cancer  of  tlic  lympliatic  glands  is  soft  and 
medullary,  while  that  of  the  organ  primai'ily  diseased  is 
scirrhous.  Very  often,  before  becoming  cancerous,  the 
lymphatic  glands  enlarge  without  hardening, — through 
"  Himpk-  irritation,"  as  the  expression  is.  From  this  con- 
ilition  they  run>  subside  after  the  removal  of  the  primary 
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cancer,  or  when  corresponding  "irritation"  in  it  is  re- 
lieved. But  the  condition,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  pro- 
bably not  one  of  mere  slight  intkinnmtion  ;  for  glands 
which  may  have  thus  subsided,  or  which  have  not  been 
visibly  aftectcd,  may  become  the  sole  or  primary  scats  of 
recurrent  cancer,  even  two  or  more  years  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  primary  disease.  There  seems  to  be  a  peculiar 
state  of  liability  to  cancer,  long  retained  m  lymphatic  glands, 
sometimes  testified  by  enlargement,  but  often  not  dis- 
cernible except  in  its  results. 


Scirrhous  Cancer  of  the  Skin  is  another  of  the  affections 
commonly  occurring  secondarily,  yet  sometimes  appearing 
as  a  primary  disease.  Its  occurrence,  when  the  disease 
extends  continuously  from  the  mammary  gland,  is 
already  described.  In  a  similar  manner  it  may  be  found 
extending  from  lymphatic  glands,  or  any  other  subcu- 
taneous organ  ;  and  I  have  described  (p.  309)  how  it  some- 
times precedes  and  surpasses  in  extent  the  scirrhous  cancer 
of  the  breast.  But  its  most  frequent  appearance,  in  connec- 
tion wn'tli  cancer  of  the  breast,  and  that  which  is  imitated 
when  it  occurs  as  a  primary  disease  in  other  parts  of  the 
skin,  is  in  tubercles  or  rounded  hard  masses. 

Such  tubercles  are  generally  grouped  irregularly,  but 
in  constantly  widening  areas,  about  the  primary  disease  in 
the  breast ;  in  other  parts,  and  as  primary  cancers,  they 
may  be  single  or  numerous.  They  are  almost  incom- 
pressibly  hard,  tough,  circumscribed  masses  or  knots ;  they 
are  usually  of  oval,  flat,  or  biconvex  form,  or,  when  large, 
are  tuberous  or  lobcd  ;  they  are  imbedded,  as  infiltrations 
of  cancer-structures,  in  the  exterior  compact  layer  of  the 
cutis.  They  ai-e  generally  equally  prominent  above,  and 
sunken  beneath,  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  skin ;  and 
this  condition  is  commonly  acquired  as  well  by  those  which 
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commence  like  little  prominent  papulae,  as  by  those  which  at 
first  appear  like  knots  just  sulxrutaoeous.  The  skin  covering 
them  is  thin,  tense,  and  shining ;  it  is  usually  of  a  deep 
ruddy  pink  colour,  tending  to  purple  or  browTiish-rcd,  or  it 
may  seem  tinged  with  brown,  like  a  pigment-mark.  This 
change  of  colour  extends  a  little  beyond  the  border  of  tlie 
cancerous  mass,  and  then  quickly  fades  into  the  natural 
hue  of  the  skin.  Such  cancers  are  moveable  with,  but  not 
in,  the  surrounding  skin,  and  even  with  it  the  mobility  is 
verj'  limited  when  they  are  large  and  deep.  They  may 
be  found  of  various  sizes ;  in  circumscribed  masses,  rang- 
ing from  such  a  size  as  can  just  be  detected  by  the  touch, 
to  a  diameter  of  two  inches ;  or,  when  ditfused  in  the  skin, 
occupying  it  in  an  expansion  of  hardly  limited  extent. 

The  minute  structures,  equally  with  the  general  characters, 
of  the  scirrhous  cancers  of  the  skin,  are,  in  everything,  con- 
formed with  those  already  described  ;  and  the  characters  of 
cancer-cells,  and  their  mode  of  disorderly  insertion  in  the  inter- 
stices of  the  natural  tissues,  are  in  no  parts  more  distinct,* 

In  general,  1  think,  the  scirrhous  cancers  of  the  skin  have 
a  chronic  course,  not  painful,  nor  suon  ulcerating ;  but,  as 
primary  diseases,  they  are  too  infrequent  for  a  general 
history  of  them  to  be  written  at  present.  1  have  seen  only 
four  examples  of  them  independent  of  previous  cancer  in 
other   parts.       In   one  of  these  the  seat  of  disease   was 

♦  la  tlie  foregoing  account  I  have  not  had  in  >icw  that  which  is 
comiiiuiily  c":dk*J  the  "cancerous  tuhercle  of  the  face,"  tind  which  so 
oileii  oecuru  aa  the  precedent  of  the  destructive  process  cooatituting 
the  so-called  *'  cancerous"  or  "  cancroid  ulcer"  of  the  face  in  old 
persons.  I  have  not  been  able  to  examine  minutely  one  of  these 
tubtrclcH  before  ulceration,  but  all  1  have  seen  of  the  materials  form- 
ing the  base  and  margins  of  the  nlccra  which  follow  them,  and  all 
the  characters  of  their  progress,  make  me  believe  that  no  cancerous 
»tria-tuiv,  whether  scirrhous,  epithelial,  or  any  other,  exists  in  them, 
1  sluilJ  ri.'vert  to  this  subject  in  the  lecture  ou  Epithelial  Cimcer. 
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nearly  the  whole  skin  of  the  front  of  the  left  side  of  the 
chest  of  a  woman  7S  years  old ;  iu  another,  it  was  in  the 
skin  of  an  old  woman's  leg ;  in  another,  an  elderly  man's 
scalp  had  two  long,  hard,  cancerous  masses  in  it ;  in  a  fourth 
the  disease  was  in  the  scrotum  of  a  man  53  years  old ;  but 
I  believe  the  elementary  structures  of  scirrhous  cancer 
were  mingled  with  others  resembling  those  of  the  more 
frequent  epithelial  soot-cancer  of  the  same  part.* 


In  the  Muscles,  scirrhous  cancer  is  commonly  associated 
with  its  most  frequent  form  in  the  skin  :  that,  namely,  in 
which  it  occurs  in  groups  of  tubercles  about  the  primary 
disease  of  the  breast.  We  may,  indeed^  draw  a  close 
paraUel  between  the  secondary  cancers  in  the  skin  and 
muscles  respectively  ;  for  in  both  parts  alike  we  find,  in 
some  cases,  discrete  cancerous  tubercles,  in  others  exten- 
sively diffused  cancerons  deposits  ;  and  in  the  muscles,  as 
in  the  skin,  the  latter  form  occurs  especially  when  the 
disease  extends  continuously  ;  the  former  when  it  is  multi- 
plied contiguously  to  its  primary  seat. 

I  have  never  seen  a  [>naiary  scirrhous  cancer  in  a 
muscle ;  and  only  once  have  seen  snch  a  cancer  forming  a 
distinct  isolated  tumour  in  an  intermuscular  space.  It  may 
be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  this  tumour  were  the  primary 
disease  ;  yet,  because  of  the  exceeding  rarity  of  sciiThous 
cancers  in  any  other  form  than  that  of  intiltrations  of  the 
textures  of  parts,  it  deserves  mention.     It  wasi^ taken,  after 

♦  This  specimen  ia  in  tKe  Muaenim  of  St.  Bartholomew's.  Cases 
of  cancer  of  the  skin  are  related  by  Lebert,  Walshe,  and  others,  in 
their  appropriate  chaptera  ;  but  it  is  not  clear  that  any  of  them  were 
primary  scirrhous  cancers.  Those  which  were  not  epithelial  cancers 
appear  to  have  been  either  iriedwlUry,  of  the  firmer  sort,  or  (in 
Lebert'tj  cases)  ludanotic.  All  these  forma  of  cancer  are  more  fre- 
quent iu  the  skiu,  an  primary  diseases,  than  that  which  I  have  de- 
scribed :  they  will  all  be  considered  in  the  following  lecturen. 
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death,  from  a  man  54  years  old,  in  whom  it  had  been  ob- 
served for  a  month,  and  wlio  died,  exceedingly  emaciated  an<l 
exhausted,  with  similar  disease  in  his  axillary  and  bronchial 
lymphatic  glands,  his  lungs,  muscles,  occipital  bone,  and 
other  parts.  This  tumour  was  about  foiu-  inches  in  length, 
oval,  surrounded  by  a  distinct  fibro-ccl hilar  capsule,  and 
seated  between  the  brachiahs  anticus  and  biceps  muscles,  out- 
spreading both  of  them.  It  bad  the  same  hardness,  weight, 
and  density,  and  the  same  microscopic  cell-structiures,  as 
the  ordinary  hard  cancers  of  the  breast ;  it  was  milk-white, 
slightly  suffused  with  pink  and  gi*ey,  and  distantly  spotted 
and  streaked  with  ochre-tints.  The  other  cancerous  masses 
had  for  the  most  part  tlie  same  characters  ;  but  some,  which 
by  their  size  and  positions  might  certainly  be  considered 
as  of  latest  production,  were  soft,  and  like  the  most  frctjuent 
medullary  cancers. 

In  the  Bones,  as  in  the  muscles,  the  scirrhous  cancer 
seldom,  if  ever,  occurs  except  as  a  secondary  disease  :  the 
primary  cancers  of  bones  are,  I  think,  always  either 
iiM'tbillary,  osteoid,  or  colloid.  The  structures  of  the 
scirrhous  cancer  may  be  infiltrated  or  diffused  among  those 
of  the  bone,  or  they  may  form  distinct  masses ;  but  in 
neither  case  do  they  so  increase  as  to  form  considerable 
tumours.  In  sonic  of  the  cases  of  infiltration,  the  can- 
cerous substance  is  diffused  through  the  ciinccllons  tissue  of 
the  bone,  while  its  walls  are  comparatively  little  changed  : 
in  others  all  the  bony  structures  are  expanded  into  an 
irregular  frame-work  of  plates  and  bands,  the  interstices 
of  which  are  filled  with  cancerous  substance,  hard, 
clastic,  grey,  and  shining*  On  the  other  hand,  when 
separable  cancerous  masses  are  formed,  they  are  usually 

•  Nob.  822-3  in  tlie  CoUcge-Muaetini  arc  examples  of  the  first  form ;, 
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Fig.  46* 


round  or  oval,  or  adapted  to 
tlic  shape  of  the  in  nor  walls 
of  the  hone,  within  which 
they  are,  at  least  for  a  time, 
confined.  They  generally  ap- 
pear as  if,  while  they  were 
growing,  the  original  bony 
textures  around  them  hud 
gradually  wasted  or  been  ab- 
sorbed, making  way  for  their 
further  growth. f  And  thus 
the  growth  of  the  hard  can- 
cer, with  absorption  (whether 
previous  or  consequent)  of 
the  bone  arnuud  it,  may  con- 
tinue till  not  only  the  me- 
dullary tissue,  but  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  wall,  is  re- 
moved, and  the  cancer  may 
project  through  and  Expand 
beyond  it,  or  may  nlone  fill 
the  periosteura,retaining,  with 
very  little  change,  the  original 
shape  and  size  of  the  bone.} 

and  No,  5  (Appendix)  in  that  of  St.  BarLliolotiicw'H  may  cx(>mp!ify 
the  second.  The  latter  8j)ecimc'n  was  taken  from  a  case  in  which  a 
cancerous  femur  waa  broken  eiglit  months  before  death,  and  the  new 
bone,  with  whicli  it  wua  repaired,  waa  infiltrated  with  cancer  as  well 
as  the  original  textiirea. 

♦  Fig.  45.  Section  of  a  humerus  with  hard  cancer,  as  described 
above.    Mua.  of  St.  Bartholomew's. 

t  8oe,  rG8|)ecting  tlie  occa«ional  "  preparatory  rarefac?tion"  of  bones, 
previou.s  to  cancerous  (]ep«i8itH  in  them,  the  excellent  observations  of 
Walsire  (p.  55.5)  and  Virch<nv  (Archiv,  I.  126,) 

X  As  in  No8.  817-8-i),  in  the  Museum  of  the  College,  and  in  several 
specimens  lately  a<ided  to  that  tjf  8t.  Bartholomew's. 
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In  both  these  sets  of  cases  the  cancer-cells  are  alike, 
and  they  form,  without  fibrous  tissue,  a  hard,  or  very  firm, 
elastic,  greyish  substance,  shining,  and  sometimes  translu- 
cent, sometimes  with  an  obscure  fibrous  appearance.  The 
likeness  to  the  common  hard  cancer  of  the  breast  is  com- 
plete, in  both  general  and  microscopic  characters ;  and  not 
less  complete  the  contrast  \^4th  the  usual  forms  of  the 
medullary  cancer,  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  more 
frequent  primary  disease  of  the  bones.  Intermediate 
specimens  may,  indeed,  be  found ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  the 
contrast  between  medullar}'  and  scirrhous  cancers  is  as  w^ell 
marked  in  the  bones  as  in  any  other  part.* 

The  bones  thus  cancerous  become  liable  to  be  broken 
with  very  slight  forces ;  and  to  these  conditions  a  certain 
number  of  the  so-called  spontaneous  fractures  in  cancerous 
patients  may  be  assigned.  But  some  are  due  to  the  wast- 
ing and  degenerative  atrophy  which  the  bones  undergo 
during  the  progress  of  cancer,  and  which  seems  to  proceed 
to  an  extreme  more  often  than  it  does  in  any  other  equally , 
emaciating  and  cachectic  disease. 

The  hard  cancer  of  the  Intestinal  Canal,  exemplified 
most  frequently  in  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum,  in  the 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  and,  smnetimes,  in  a  very 
striking  form,  in  the  ileo-ciecnl  valve,  appears,  usually,  as 
an  infiltration  of  hard  cancer-structures  in  the  submucous 
tissue.  Here  it  is  usually  of  annular  form,  and  occupies 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  intestine,   in   a  length  of 


•  Medullary  cancer  may  appear  as  a  secondary  disease  in  the  bones, 
as  well  as  in  other  parts,  after  primary  scirrhous  cancer  in  the  breast. 
The  cases  I  have  eiainiDed  would  make  me  think  that  the  scirrhous 
cancer  is,  in  theae  events,  the  more  frequent :  but  M.  Lebert  (Traits 
dea  Mahidies  caucereusea,  p.  714-)  describes  none  but  soft  cancers  as 
occurring  in  the  bones,  whether  primnrily  or  secondarily. 
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from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch.  The  concer  may,  at  the 
same  time,  or  in  other  instances,  occur  externally  to  the 
muscular  coat,  and  in  this  case  is  nsimlly  not  annular,  but 
in  separate  tubercles,  which,  until  ulceration  ensues,  project 
with  flattened,  and  sometimes  centmlly  depressed,  round  or 
oval  surfaces,  into  the  cavity  of  the  intestine.  Very  rarely 
(it  is  said)  it  may  affect  the  whole  circunifcrcncc  of  a  large 
extent  of  the  rectum,  and  may  in  the  same  extent  involve 
many  adjacent  parts. 

It  sometimefi  happens  that  the  hard  cancer  of  the 
submucous  tissue  is  associated  with  growths  of  softer 
medullary   cancer    into    the  cavity    of    the   intestine,    or 


with  formations  of  colloid 
these  forms  is  certainly 
more  frequent  in  the  diges- 
tive canal  than  in  any  other 
part.  But  that  which  is  most 
remarkable  in  the  hard  can- 
cers of  the  rectum  (as  an 
example  of  those  of  other 
portions  of  the  canal), 
is  derived  from  the  ten- 
dency which  the  cancer  has 
here,  as  in  other  parts,  to 
contract  and  condense,  and 
adhere  to  the  parts  around  it. 
To  this  it  is  due,  that,  when 
an   annular    cancer   of   the 


cancer.      The   mingling   of 
Tio.  46.* 


rectum   exists   in   the   sub- 


mucous tissue,  even  the  exterior  of  the  bowel  appears 
constricted :  instead  of  swelling,  the  bowel  is,  even  ex- 
ternally, smaller  at  the  cancer  than  either  above  or  below 

•  Fig.  46.  Hard  rnncor  of  the  rectum,  showing  the  constriction 
of  the  poritoncnl  and  mustniUir  t'oats  around  the  cancer  of  the  8ub- 
mucoua  tissue.     Mu!^.  of  St.  Bartholomew*fl. 
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it:  and  the  stricture,  or  narrowing  of  the  canal,  which 
would  be  trivial  if  it  depended  only  on  the  cancerous 
thickeniug  of  the  coats,  is  made  extreme  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  coats  arouud  and  with  the  cancer.  The  same 
conditions  which,  in  hard  cancer  of  the  breast,  produce 
retraction  of  the  nipple  and  puckering  of  the  skin  over  the 
morbid  growth,  here  produce  contraction  of  the  niuscnlar 
and  peritoneal  tissues  around  the  growth,  and  a  concentric 
in-drawing  of  the  growth  itself. 

With  simOai*  likeness  to  the  hard  cancers  of  the  breast, 
those  in  the  intestine  (in  the  rectum,  for  example)  give  rise 
to  close  adhesion  of  the  tissues  round  them  to  other 
adjacent  parts.  Thus  the  cancerous  part  of  the  rectum 
may  be  fixed  to  the  promontory  or  front  surface  of  the 
sacrum  quite  immoveably;  or  the  colon  may  become  united 
to  the  urinary  bladder,  or  to  some  other  portion  of  the 
intestinal  canal. 

Many  other  important  facts  in  the  history  of  this 
affection  are  connected  with  the  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of 
the  intestine  above  the  stricture ;  the  final  paralysis  of  the 
dilated  part,  and  the  phenomena  of  ileus  chiefly  due 
thereto,  with  displacement  of  the  diseased  part  by  the 
weight  of  faeces  accumulated  above  it;  the  occasional 
variations  of  the  degree  of  stricture,  according  to  the 
afflux  of  blood  swelling  the  diseased  part,  or  its  ulceration 
or  sloughing  decreasing  it,  and  so,  for  a  time,  condensing 
the  canal ;  but  these  I  need  only  enumerate,  while  I  can 
refer  to  Rokitansky*  for  ample  accounts  of  them  all. 

The  large  intestine  is,  probably,  next  to  the  mammai'y 
gland  and  the  stomach,  the  organ  in  which  the  well- 
marked  scirrhous  cancer  is  most  frequently  found  as  a 
primary  disease.     It  very  rarely,  indeed,  occurs  secondarily, 

•  Patliologische  Anatomic,  III.  276  and  282. 
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except  when  extending  to  the  intestine  continuously  from 
some  adjacent  part ;  and  in  this  case,  as  it  usually  aftects, 
at  first,  only  part  of  the  circiiiuference  of  the  intestine,  it 
may  become  much  more  extensive  without  producing 
stricture;  for  the  unaffected  part  of  the  wall  may  dilate 
so  as  to  compensate,  for  a  time,  for  the  contraction  of  the 
diseased  part.  Moreover,  when  it  is  a  primary  disease,  the 
cancer  of  the  intestine  is  one  of  the  forms  in  which  the 
disease  may  exist  longest  without  multipheation,  although 
often,  even  in  its  early  stages,  it  is  associated  with  exceed- 
ing, and  seemingly  disproportionate,  cachexia. 


T  have  spoken  of  the  oc-currence  of  fihrous  tissue  in  the 
scirrhous  cancers  of  the  breast,  and  have  said  (p.  304)  that 
this  appears  to  be  no  proper  element  of  the  cancer,  but  tlie 
natural  fil)ro-c^'llulnr  and  elastic  tissues  of  the  part  involved 
in  the  cancer,  and  often  increased  and  condensed.  If  this 
be  always  so,  and  if,  as  1  have  also  said,  little  or  no 
fihrous  tissue  be  found  in  cancers  affecting  organs 
which  naturally  contain  none,  it  will  follow  that  the  name 
Carchunna  fihroHum  is  not  well  applied  to  any  examples  of 
liard  cancer  described  in  the  foregoing  pages.  Yet  there 
are  cancers  which  contain  not  only  abundant  but  ])eculiur 
fibrous  tissue  j  and  these  mav  well  be  called  "  fibrous 
cancers,'*  and  may  be  considered  as  a  distinct  form  or 
species,  unless  it  should  ajjpcar  that  they  are  always  asso- 
ciated, as  secondary  diseases,  with  scirrhous  cancers  of  the 
more  ordinary  structure :  so  that  we  may  suppose  that  the 
same  blastema  is,  in  one  organ,  developed  into  fibrous 
tissue  i  in  others,  at  the  same  time,  into  cancer-cells. 

The  most  remarkable  examples  of  hard  cancers  with 
fibrous  structiu'es,  that  1  have  yet  seen,  have  been  in  the 
ovaries  of  certain  patients  with  common  hard  cancer  of  the 
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breast  or  stooiach.^  In  these  cases,  the  place  of  the  ovary 
oil  either  or  on  both  sides  is  occupied  by  a  nodulated 
mass  of  uniformly  hard,  heavy,  white,  and  fibrous  tissue. 
The  mass  appears  to  be,  generally,  of  oval  form,  and  may 
be  tliree  or  more  inches  in  diameter :  its  toughness  exceeds 
that  of  even  the  firmest  fibrous  tumours;  and  its  component 
fibres,  though  too  slender  to  be  measured,  are  pecuhai'ly 
hard,  compact,  closely  and  irregularly  woven  :  they  are  not 
undulating,  but,  when  they  can  be  separated  singly  or  in 
bundles,  they  appear  dark-edged,  short,  and  irregidarly 
netted.  With  these  I  have  found  only  few  and  imperfect 
cancer-cells ;  with  more  numerous  nuclei,  elongated  and 
slender.  They  are  not  mingled  with  elastic  or  other 
"  yellow  element"  fibres. 

It  may  be  not  unfairly  supposed  that  the  same  blastema, 
which  in  other  organs  may  be  developed  into  cancer-cells, 
may  become  fibrous  in  organs  of  so  singular  capacity  for 
raorbid  as  well  as  natural  development,  as  are  the  ovaries. 
But  fibrous  cancers  are  not  found  in  ovaries  alone. 
Peculiar  stiff-fibred  tissue  is  sometimes  contained,  together 
with  less  abundant  cancer-cells,  in  the  harder  cancers  con- 
nected with  periosteum.  So  I  have  seen  it  ui  the  pelvis, 
and  in  the  nnossificd  pai*ts  of  osteoid  cancers,  where  neither 
its  relations  nor  its  minute  texture  were  such  as  to  suggest 
that  it  was  morbidly  increased  periosteum.  However,  the 
occasions  that  I  have  had  of  examining  truly  fibrous 
cancers  have  been  too  few,  to  justify  auy  conclusion  respect- 
ing the  propriety  of  separating  them,  as  a  distinct  form, 
from  the  scirrhous  cancers.  And  I  cannot  complete  my 
own    imperfect   observations    with   the   records    of    other 


•  Museum  of  the  College,  No.  240,2636 ;  and  of  St.  Bartholomew's, 
xxxi.  17,  and,  probably,  xxxii.  14. 
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pathologists ;  for  I  think  that  none  have  endeavoured  suffi- 
ciently to  discriminate  between  the  two  kinds  of  fibrous 
tissue  that  may  be  found  in  cancers ;  namely,  that  which  is 
developed  from  cancerous  blastema,  and  that  which  is 
derived  from  the  original  fibrous  tissue  of  the  affected 
organ,  whether  in  its  natural  state,  or  increased,  condensed, 
indurated,  or  otherwise  morbidly  changed.  Yet  the  dis- 
tinction is  an  essential  one :  for  the  former  is  truly  cancer- 
structure,  the  latter  is  only  the  structure  in  the  interstices 
of  which  the  cancer  has  its  seat  A  similar  distinction  will 
have  to  be  made,  in  a  future  lecture,  between  the  osseous 
tissue  that  grows  so  as  to  form  the  frame-work,  or  interior 
skeleton,  of  certain  medullary  cancers  of  bone,  and  that 
which  is  the  chief  constituent  of  osteoid  cancers :  the  one 
is  a  morbid  growth  of  a  bone  affected  with  cancer ;  the 
other  is  the  proper  cancer-structure  ossified. 
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LECTURE  X. 


SCIHRHOIIS  OR  HARD  CANCER. 


PART  11. — PATHOLOGY. 


The  former  part  of  this  lecture  being  devoted  to  an  account 
of  the  structures  of  the  chief  examples  of  hard  or  scirrhous 
cancers,  I  propose,  in  this  second  part,  to  consider  their 
history,  their  mode  of  life,  their  pathology  as  contrasted 
with  their  anatomy.  And  here,  even  more  nearly  than  in 
the  former  part,  I  will  limit  myself  to  the  histories  of 
those  of  the  breast ;  for,  concerning  the  primary  hard 
cancers  of  other  part^,  we  have  too  few  data  for  any 
general  history. 


First,  concerning  the  conditions  favourable  to  the  origin 
of  these  scirrhous  cancers  ■— 

(a)  They  exist,  in  great  preponderance,  in  women.  Pro- 
bably, of  every  100  cases  of  scu-rhous  cancer  of  the  breast, 
9S  occur  in  women ;  and,  I  believe,  it  is  this  alone  that 
makes  cancer,  on  the  whole,  more  frefjucnt  in  women  than 
in  men,  for  in  every  other  organ  common  to  both  sexes 
the  greatest  frequency  is,  I  think,  found  m  men. 

(b)  The  age  of  most  frequent  occurrence  of  scurrhous 
cancer  of  tlve  breast  is  between  45  and  50  years.  Nearly 
all  records,  I  think,  agree  in  this.     The  disease  has  been 
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seen  befoi*e  puberty ;  but  it  is  extremely  rare  at  any  ago 
under  25 ;  after  this  age  it  increases  to  between  45  and 
50  ;  and  then  decreases  in  frequency,  but  at  no  later 
age  becomes  so  infrequent  as  it  is  before  20, 

The  following  table,  drawn  from  the  records  of  158 
cases,  of  wliich  the  diagnosis  cannot  be  reasonably  ques- 
tioned, will  illustrate  the  foregoing  statement : — * 

2  cases  were  first  observed  between  20  and  25  years  of  age. 
4 

26 
88 
40 
17 
11 

1  „  above 


25 

30 

30 

35 

35 

40 

40 

45 

45 

50 

50 

55 

55 

60 

60 

70 

70 

80 

80 

158 


These  nuniVjcrs  may  represt^nt  the  absolute  frequencies 
of  the  oceurrencc  of  hard  cancer  of  the  breast  at  difierent 
ages.     But  it  is  more  important  to  know  the  relative  fre- 

*  Thia  and  most  of  tbo  foUowing  tables  are  drawn  from  a  general 
table  of  365  eases  of  cancers  of  all  kiiide.  Of  the  whole  nuniLer 
nearly  half  were  observed  by  myBclf,  Of  the  remainder,  1  havo 
derived  about  50  from  the  records  of  the  Cancer- words  in  the 
Middlesex  HoBpital,  for  access  to  which  I  am  much  indebted  to  the 
8UfgeoiiH  of  the  hospital :  more  than  GO  were  very  kindly  communi- 
cated to  me  by  Mr,  Humphry ;  others  I  owe  to  Mr.  Lowe  and  Dr. 
Paget :  nearly  all  the  rest  were  collected  from  the  works  of  Wardrop, 
Langataff,  Baring,  Bruch,  Bennett,  and  Sedillot. 

t  The  ages  assigned  in  this  table  are  those  at  whicli,  in  each  case, 
the  disease  was  first  observed  %  l/ie  patient ;  and  no  case  is  included 
which  was  recorded  only,  or  chiefly,  because  it  was  an  example  of  the 
diaeabc  occurring  at  an  unueual  period  of  life. 
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quencies  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  women  living  at 
each  of  the  successive  periods  of  Ufe.  To  ascertain  this  I 
have  added  to  the  cases  io  the  preceding  table  those  tabu- 
lated, in  a  nearly  similar  manner,  by  Mr.  Btrkett*  and  M. 
Lebert  ;t  making  a  total  of  354  cases  originating  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  80  years.  Then,  comparing  the  number  of  cases 
in  each  decennial  period  of  life,  with  the  niuiiber  of  women 
alive  in  the  same  period  in  England  and  Wales,  (according 
to  the  Population-Returns  for  1841),  it  appears  that  the 
comparative  frequencies,  relatively  to  the  whole  number  of 
women,  may  be  stated  in  the  following  numbers  : — 

Relative  frequency  of  the 
origin  of  hard  cancer. 
G 
40 

100 

76 

38 

82 

In  other  words,  the  proportions  between  these  numbers 
may  represent  the  degrees  in  which  the  conditions  of 
\vomen's  lives,  at  the  successive  decennial  periods,  are 
favourable  to  the  first  growth  of  hard  cancer  in  the  breast. 

One  is  natimilly  led  to  suppose  that  the  great  liability 
to  cancer  of  the  breast  between  40  and  50  years  of  age, 
and,  especially,  the  maximum  between  45  and  50,  are  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  natural  events  that  are  then  occur- 
ring in  the  nearly  related  reproductive  organs;    such  as 

•  On  Diseases  of  the  Breast,  p.  218. 

t  Dea  Maladies  Cancereuses,  p.  354.  The  particulars  of  both 
thobe  tables  accord  very  nearly  with  those  given  above ;  but  the 
uunibers  of  cases  below  20  and  above  80,  in  Mr.  Birkett's  table,  are 
very  large;  probably  because  he  has  included  cases  that  were  recorded 
on  account  of  their  rarity  in  rei*pcct  of  the  patieuts*  ages. 


Age 

s. 

20  to  30 

30  „ 

40 

40*  „ 

50 

50  „ 

60 

GO  ., 

70 

70  „ 

80 
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the  cessation  of  iLc  uieiistrual  discharge,  and  of  the  timtu- 
ratioii  of  ova ;  or  else  with  the  wasting  and  degeneracy  of 
the  inatninary  glands.  And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  prove  such 
a  connection  with  any  single  event  of  tlie  period. 

The  event  which  is  generally  regarded  as  most  iinpor 
tant  is  the  cessation  of  the  menstrual  discharge.  But  I 
tind  that  among  52  women  with  scirrhous  cancer  of  the 
breast,  in  whose  cases  this  point  is  noted,  27  were  still 
menstruating  for  at  least  a  year  after  their  discovery  of  tlie 
cancer  ;  and  1 6  had  ceased  to  menstruate  for  a  year  or  more 
{jrcvious  to  it ;  so  that  less  than  I  of  the  whole  number 
afforded  examples  of  the  cessation  of  the  catamcnia  and 
the  discovery  of  the  cancer  occurring  within  tlie  same  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ages  at  which  menstruation 
ceased  in  400  women,*  and  the  ages  at  which  hard  cancer 
of  the  breast  was  first  detected  by  an  equal  number : — 


Cesaation  of 

First  obtK'n'atiou 

A^^es. 

meGBtruatiou. 

of  the  cancer. 

Below  35 

9 

36 

35  to  40 

51 

62 

40  to  45 

140 

78 

45  to  5(» 

151) 

101 

Above  50 

41 

123 

400 


400 


All  these  calculations  are  sullicient  to  prove  the  great 
influence  which  the  events  of  life,  at  and  about  the  time 
of  the  cessation  of  the  menstrual  process,  exercise  in  the 


♦  From  Dr.  Guy'a  tables,  in  tlit;  Muiiioil  Times,  1845.  The 
liumbers  iu  the  third  column  are  obtained  by  doubling  tlioae  in  a 
table  'of  200  ^'iiavs,  luUeclod  from  ihoae  of  M.  Lebert  and  Mr. 
Birkett,  as  well  as  from  my  owti. 
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production  of  cancer ;  but  they  do  not  prove  that  the 
defect  of  that  process  has* more  intiuence  than  others  of 
the  coincident  events.  1  think  we  may  most  safely  holii 
that  the  aptness  of  this  time  of  Ufc  for  the  development  of 
hard  cancer  is  chiefly  due  to  the  general  failure  of  the  pro- 
cess of  maintenance  by  nutrition,  which  usually  has  at 
this  time  its  beginuhig,  and  of  which  the  most  obvious 
natural  signs  are  in  the  diminution  of  the  powers  of  the 
reproductive  organs.  It  is  in  favour  of  this  view,  rather 
than  of  any  especial  influence  of  the  reproductive  organs, 
or  of  change  in  the  mammary  gland,  that,  so  far  as  we 
can  estimate,  with  so  smaD  a  number  of  cases  as  are  yet 
on  record,  the  ages  of  increasing  frequency  of  hard  cancer 
in  the  male  breast,*  aud  of  primary  hard  cauccr  in  other 
organs,  coincide  with  the  results  of  the  far  more  numerous 
cases  in  the  female  breast.  This  would  hardly  be  so  if  it 
were  the  conditiou  of  the  female  breast  itself,  or  of  any 
nearly  related  organ,  that  alone  or  chiefly  determined  the 
greater  frequency  of  the  cancer  at  particular  periods  of  hfe. 
(c)  To  these  conditions  of  sex  and  age,  as  favoimng  the 
production  of  scirrhous  cancer,  we  niay  add  an  hereditary 
disposition,  and  the  effects  produced  by  injury  or  previous 
disease.  The  influence  of  these  conditions  is  not  generally, 
but  is  often  very  clearly,  manifested.  In  88  patients  with 
hard  cancer  (including  four  men  aud  four  cases  of  hard 
cancer  of  other  organs  than  the  breast)  1 6  were  aware  of 
cancer  having  occurred  in  other  members  of  their  families. 
In  40  tabulated  by  M.  Lebert  only  6  could  be  deemed 
hereditary.!     Probably,  therefore,  not  more  than  1  in  0 


•  The  four  meu  iii  wlioin  I  Lave  seen  hard  C4incer  of  the  breast 
were  respectively  40,  44,  48,  and  52  years  old  at  the  discovery  of  the 
disease. 

t  The  difference  iu  the  proportions  of  BI.  Lcbort's  cases  and  in 
mine  is  probably  due   to  my   having  reckoned  tis  hereditary    three 
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patients  with  liard  cancer  can  be  reckoned  as  having  here- 
ditary tendency  thereto.  Aud  it  does  not  appear  that  such 
a  tendency,  even  where  it  exists,  leads  to  an  unusually  early 
manifestation  of  the  disease ;  for  the  mean  age  of  the  here- 
ditary cases  which  1  have  collected  is  very  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  others;  namely,  about  48 i  years.  The 
occurrence  of  hard  cancer  in  many  members  of  a  family 
cannot,  then,  be  deemed  frequent ;  yet,  when  it  is  observed, 
it  is  often  too  striking  to  leave  any  doubt  about  the  reaUty 
of  an  hereditary  tendency  to  the  disease. 

(d)  So,  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  injury  and  previous 
disease,  I  find  that,  among  91  patients,  only  IG,  i,  e,  less 
than  one-sixth,  ascribed  the  hard  cancer  to  injury  or  any  such 
local  cause.  The  proportion  is  so  small  (it  is  less  even  than 
that  of  the  patients  with  other  tumours,  who  ascribe  them 
to  the  same  cause*),  that  we  might  be  disposed  to  deny  the 
influence  of  injury  altogether,  if  its  consequences  were  not, 
in  a  few  cases,  so  manifest  and  speedy. 

(e)  I  pass  by  some  other  conditions  supposed  to  be 
favomable  to  the  occurrence  of  scirrhous  cancers  ;  such  as 
mental  distress,  particular  occupations  and  temperaments. 
Concerning  all  these,  the  numerical  evidence  at  present 

ained  is  insufficient  to  justify  any  conclusions.  But,  re- 
specting one  point  much  discussed,  namely,  the  general 
health  of  women  at  the  time  when  hard  cancer  is  first  found 
in  them,  I  would  observe  that  a  remarkable  majority  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  good  health.  I  find  that  in  91  cases 
in  which  I  have  notes  on  this  point  no  less  than  06  patients 


cases  in  which  members  of  the  patients'  families  had  had  cancers  of 
the  hp.  These  would  be  excluded  aa  only  "  cancroid*'  by  M.  Lebert ; 
and  BO  excluded,  and  added  to  the  nou-hercditary  cases,  they  make 
the  proportions  very  ooarly  equal  in  both  our  estimates. 

*  See  p.  10.     Of  79  tumours  uot  cancerous  15  were  ascribed  to 
,  injury  or  previous  disease ;  L  e.  1  in  nearly  5^, 
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presented  tlie  general  characters  of  robust,  or,  at  the  least, 
good  health ;  9  were  of  uncertain  or  moderately  good 
health ;  and  only  16  wer**  sickly  or  feeble.  It  does  not 
follow  that  all  these  were  manifestly  ill  when  the  cancer 
began  to  form  ;  but,  granting  that  it  may  have  been  so,  it 
would  still  appear  that  scarcely  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
subjects  of  hard  cancer  are  other  than  apparently  heallhy 
persons.  From  all  this  it  is  evident,  that,  except  in  relation 
to  the  comparative  liabilities  of  different  ages,  we  have  httle 
knowledge  of  the  events  that  are,  in  any  sense,  the  predis- 
posing causes  of  hard  cancer.  Indeed,  so  insignificant  in 
their  whole  sum  arc  those  that  are  already  ascertained, 
that,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  the  patient  finds  the 
cancer  by  some  accident.  She  chances  to  touch  her  breast 
attentively,  or  she  feels  some  pain  in  it,  or  her  friends 
notice  that  it  is  smaller  or  larger  than  it  used  to  be ;  and 
now,  already,  there  is  a  cancer  of,  it  may  be,  large  size, 
of  whose  origin  oo  account  whatever  can  be  rendered. 


The  fact  last  mentioned  may  explain  why  we  so  rarely 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  a  hard  cancer  is  like 
at  its  very  beginning.  I  have  examined  only  three  that 
were  less  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  All  these  were 
removed  within  two  months  of  their  being  first  observed, 
and  all  had  the  perfect  cancerous  structure,  such  as  I  have 
described  as  the  type.  I  believe  they  illustrated  what  is 
generally  true — namely,  that  the  cancerous  structure  has, 
from  the  first,  its  peculiar  hardness-  The  formation  of  it 
appears  to  be  attended  wnth  gradually  increasing  indiu-a- 
tiou,  only  in  the  cases  in  which,  from  the  beginning,  it 
affects  the  whole  gland,  and  those  in  which  it  acquires  even 
more  than  usual  hardness,  by  the  gradual  predominance  of 
the  increased  and  indurated  fibrous  tissue. 

From  the  extreme  of  suiaUucss  the  cancer  grows  ,  but  at 
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various  rates,  in  different  cases,  and  even  in  the  same  case, 
at  diftcrent  times.  I  believe  no  average  rate  of  increase 
can  be  assigned.  Cases  sometimes  occur,  especially  in  lean, 
withered  women,  whose  mammary  glands  share  in  the  gene- 
rally i>ervading  atrophy,  in  which  two,  three,  or  more  years 
pass  without  any  apparent  increase  in  a  cancer ;  and  the  pro- 
gress even  of  idcerated  cancer  is,  in  such  patients,  some- 
times scarcely  perceptible,  even  in  the  lapse  of  years.  On 
the  other  hand,  cases  are  found  sometimes  of  most  rapid 
increase.  I  saw  such  an  one  last  summer.  A  hard  cancer 
grew  in  five  months  from  the  size  of  the  tip  of  a  finger  to  a 
,  mass  five  inches  in  diameter.  This  was  in  a  woman  32 
years  old,  in  whom  the  disease  began  while  she  was  suck- 
ling, and  immediately  before,  even  while  suckling,  she 
again  became  pregnant.  Extensive  and  speedy  sloughing 
ftjllowed  this  rapid  growth,  and  she  died  in  seven  months 
from  the  first  observation  of  the  disease.* 

We  may  very  probably  connect  this  singularly  rapid  pro- 
gress of  a  hard  cancer  with  the  condition  of  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  breast  in  which  it  occurred,  and  to  the 
early  age  of  the  patient, — for,  as  a  general  rule,  though 
malignant  tumours  may,  in  their  plan  and  mode  of  growth, 
deviate  never  so  widely  from  the  normal  tissues,  yet  for  their 
rate  of  increase  they  are  dependent,  in  a  certain  measure, 
upon  the  supply  of  blood  and  the  general  activity  of  the 
nutritive  processes.  Hence  it  needs  to  be  always  borne  in 
mind,  in  questions  of  operation,  that  among  the  cancerous 
they  who  seem  most  robust  may  succmnb  most  quickly ; 
while  the  aged  and  the  withered  commonly  five  longest 
and  with  least  discomfort. 

The  increase  of  a  hard  cancer  appears  to  be  by  gradual 


•  This  was  tLe  siuiic  case  as  that  related  by  3Ir.  Gay,  in  the  Proc. 
of  Patliul.  Soi'..  1851-2,  p.  Ui. 
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supcraddition  of  new  particles  on  the  surface  of  the  mass 
already  existing,  and  in  the  interstices  of  the  tissue 
iuuncdiately  bonnding  it.  It  is  a  nice  qnestion  to  deter- 
mine  how  far  from  a  mass  of  cancer  already  formed,  say, 
in  the  breast,  the  parts  to  be  next  added  to  it  will  be 
formed.  Practice  professes  to  have  settled  this  in  the  rule 
that  the  whole  mannuary  gland  should  be  removed  when 
only  a  portion  of  it  is  manifestly  cancerous.  But  whatever 
be  the  facts  on  which  this  rule  is  founded, — aud  I  be- 
lieve they  are  enough  to  justify  it, — ^they  may  be  explained 
by  the  advantage  resulting  from  the  removal  of  all  the 
part  in  which  the  cancer  would  be  most  apt  to  recur : 
they  do  not  prove  that  cancer  is  already  present  in  the 
part  of  the  breast  that  appears  healthy.  It  is,  indeed, 
rare  to  find  more  than  one  cancerous  mass  iu  a  mam- 
mary gland.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  more 
than  four  times  in  about  100  cases  \  and  in  one  of  these 
the  second  cancer  appeared  to  have  been  detached,  not  to 
have  grown  separately,  from  the  principal  mass.  I  have 
looked  with  microscopic  help  at  the  tissues  close  by  a  hard 
cancer,  and  have  found,  I  think,  cancer-cells  one  or  tw^o 
Hnes  distant  from  the  apparent  boundary  of  the  chief 
mass,  as  if  the  disease  had  already  begun  where  neither 
the  naked  eye  nor  the  finger  could  have  discerned  it. 
Beyond  this  little  distance  I  have  not  found  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  cancerous  matter  in  any  form  exists  in  the  parts 
of  a  cancerous  mammar)^  gland  that  appear  healthy. 


After  an  uncertain  time  and  extent  of  growth  of  hard 
cancer.  Ulceration  almost  constantly  follows.  This  may 
ensue  in  various  ways ;  it  may  be  accelerated  or  retarded  by 
many  extraneous  circumstimces,  according  to  which,  also,  its 
characters  may  vary ;  but  there  are  two  modes  of  idcera- 
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which  are  especially  frequent,  find  are  ahiiost  natural 
to  the  course  of  the  cancer. 

In  one  of  these  the  ulceration  begins  superficially,  anil 
extends  inwards ;  in  the  other  the  changes  leading  to  ulcera- 
tion begin  in  the  substance  of  the  cancer,  and  thence  make 
progress  outwards. 

The  superficial  mode  of  ulceration  is  commonly  observed 
when  the  cancerous  growth  has  slowly  reached  and  involved 
the  skin.  The  best  examples  are  those  in  which  the  hard 
cancer  first  afifects  a  border-lobe  of  the  gland.  From  this, 
as  it  grows,  it  extends  towards  the  skin,  occupying,  as  it 
extends,  the  Rul)Cutaneoua  fat,  and  all  the  intervening  tissues 
(fig.  39).  The  skin,  as  the  cancer  approaches,  whether  raised 
or  depressed  towards  it,  adheres  cktsely  to  its  more  promi- 
nent parts  or  to  its  whole  surface.  It  becomes  now,  while 
cancerous  matter  infiltrates  it,  turgid  with  blood,  thin,  tense, 
and  glossy,  florid  or  dusky  red,  or  livid  or  pale  ruddy 
brown :  the  congestion  docs  not  extend  far,  nor  very  gra- 
dually fade-out,  as  in  an  inflamed  integiunent»  but  is  rather 
abruptly  circumscribed,  just  beyond  the  adhesion  of  the 
skin  to  the  cancer. 

In  the  next  stage,  the  surface,  in  one  or  more  places, 
appears  raw,  as  if  excoriated;  or  else,  by  some  sudden 
stretching,  it  is  cracked ;  or  a  thin  yellow  scab  forms 
over  part  of  it,  which,  being  removed,  exposes  an  exco- 
riated surface,  and  is  soon  reproduced.  After  a  time  the 
excoriated  or  the  cracked  surface  appears  as  a  more  cer- 
tain ulcer;  scabs  no  longer  form,  but  a  copious,  acrid, 
thin  fluid  exudes.  The  ulcer  is  apt  to  extend  very  widely ; 
and  if  there  have  been  more  than  one,  they  soon  coalesce ; 
but  they  very  rarely  extend  deeply,  and  their  siu-faces  rarely 
appear  otherwise  than  pale,  hard,  dry,  and  inactive.  The 
growth  of  the  cancer  continnes,  as  usual,  after  the  ulce- 
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ration;  and  with   the  growth  and  the  involving  of  moiv 
skin,  the  ulceration  is  generally  commensurate. 

Now  the  ulcer  thus  formed  has,  in  itself,  no  so- 
called  specific  characters :  examined  by  itself,  it  has  not 
the  features  assigned  to  the  cancerous  ulcer ;  we  recognise 
its  nature  through  that  of  the  mass  beneath  it.  And  yet 
ihere  is  much  in  the  occurrence  of  this  form  of  ulceration 
that  is  characteristic.  For  we  may  always  notice  tliat, 
though  it  is  effected  as  if  by  the  destruction  of  the  skin, 
and  is  not  unhke  the  ulceration  that  ensues  over  a  great 
firm  tumour  that  has  stretched  the  skin  to  its  extreme  of 
tolerance;  yet  its  occurrence  is  determined,  not  by  the 
bulk  of  the  cancer  and  the  tension  of  the  skin,  but  by  the 
adhesion  and  confusion  of  the  skin  with  the  cancer.  As 
the  cancer  approaches  the  skin,  so  the  skin,  without 
any  stretching,  becomes  thinner  and  thinner ;  then  its 
residue  becomes  cancerous ;  and  then,  at  length,  it  is  ex- 
coriated. The  cancer,  exposed  through  the  superficial  ulcer, 
is  not  apt  to  be  exuberant :  it  does  not  become  or  throw- 
out  "  fungous  growths  ;"  it  manifests  no  peculiar  tendency 
to  furtlicr  ulceration.  Granulations*  of  ordinary  aspect,  or 
ach  as  are  only  too  pale  and  hard,  may  cover  it,  and  it  may 
often  scab,  or  even  skin  over ;  or,  if  it  deepen  itself,  it  may 
be  with  no  assumption  of  cancerous  shape,  l.>ut  like  a 
common  chronic  ulcer  deepening  by  sloughing  or  acute 
inflammation. 

Far  diiferent  from  this,  though  sometimes  superadded  to 
it,  is  the  form  of  ulcer  of  the  breast  which  begins  in  the 
substance  of  the  cancer.  I  will  not  now  enter  upon  the  dis- 
cussions about  the  softening  of  cancers  (as  a  normal  ten- 
dency of  their  structure),  or  upon  those  about  their  interior 

•  Tlieae  granulations  are  formed  of  eancer-structures ;  yet,  let 
it  be  obsened,  tliey  take  the  shape  and  construction  of  such  aa  are 
formed  in  the  healing  of  any  common  ulcer. 
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suppuration  .  I  will  only  state  that,  in  certain  cases  of  hard 
cancer,  we  find  cavities  filled  and  walled-in  with  softened 
and  disintegrated  cancerous  matter.  In  these,  the  dull, 
ochre-yellow,  soft  material,  consists  maiidy  of  dcgenemtc 
cancer-cells  and  their  debris.  It  may  be  mingled  with  an 
ill-formed  pus;  and  as  these  mingled  materials  increase 
and  enlarge  the  cavity,  so,  finally,  they  are  discharged  by 
ulceration.  Their  discharge  leaves  in  the  solid  mass  of 
cancer  a  deep  excavated  ulcer,  a  cavity  like  that  of  a  widely 
open  abscess,  except  in  that  it  is  all  walled-in  with  cance- 
rous matter,  the  remains  of  the  solid  mass.  Then,  as  the 
walls  of  this  cavity  ulcerate  on  their  internal  surface,  and 
at  the  margin  of  the  opening  into  it,  so  their  outer  surface 
is  increased  by  superaddition  of  the  cancerous  matter  ;  f.  e. 
as  one  part  of  the  cancer  wastes,  by  ejection  of  its  ulcc- 
ratmg  surface,  so  is  another  part  increased.  Hence  the 
ulcer  constantly  enlarges :  but  the  ulceration  does  not  de- 
stroy the  cancer ;  tliat  increases  the  faster  of  the  two,  ex- 
tending more  and  more,  both  widely  and  deeply,  and  involv- 
ing difierent  tissues  more  and  more  continually,  to  the  end  of 
life.  In  all  its  course  it  yields  a  thin,  ichorous,  and  often  irri- 
tating discharge,  that  smells  strongly,  and  almost  peculiarly. 
In  all  its  hiter  coui*sc,  when  not  disturbed,  this  fonn 
of  canceraus  ulcer  has  certain  characteristic  features, 
which  are  chiefly  due  to  the  concurrent  processes  of 
ulceratiou  at  one  smface,  and  of  predominating  fresh 
formation  at  the  other  surface,  of  the  cancer.  Thus 
the  edge  of  the  ulcer  is  raised  by  the  exuberant  formation 
of  cancer  in  and  beneath  the  boundary  of  skin  :  the  exube- 
rance of  the  growth  necessarily  everts  the  margin,  which  Is 
too  rigid  to  stretch  ;  and  the  margin  thus  raised  and  everted 
is  hard,  nodular,  and  sinuous,  because  the  growth  under  it, 
like  the  primary  cancer,  is  formed  after  a  knotted  tuberous 
plan.     The  base  of  the  ulcerated  cavity  is  similarly  hard  and 
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knotted,  or  covered  with  bard,  coarse,  cancerous  granulations. 
Lastly,  when  we  cut  through  such  an  ulcer,  we  divide  a 
thick  kjcr  of  cancer,  infiltrated  in  the  subjacent  tissues, 
before  the  knife  reaches  any  normal  structures. 

It  would  be  vain  to  try  to  describe  all  the  various  and 
dreadful  forms  of  ulcer  that  follow  the  acute  inflammations 
and  sloughings  of  scirrhous  cancers,  or  all  the  aggravations 
of  the  disease  by  ha?iu()rrhage  from  the  ulcerating  surface, 
or  by  obstructions  of  the  lymphatics  or  tlic  veins.  As  1 
passed-by  the  effects  of  these  accidents  of  the  disease,  in 
describing  its  structm-e,  so,  much  more,  must  I  now. 
Only  I  would  state  that  these  are  the  events  which  pro- 
duce, in  cancerous  patients,  the  most  rapid  and  the  most 
painful  deaths.  When  inflammation  is  averted  from  it,  a 
cancerous  ulcer  may  exist  very  long,  and  makt^  slow  progress, 
without  extreme  pain  or  disturbance  of  the  health  ;  it  may 
be  no  worse  a  disease  than  the  "  occult ''  cancerous 
growth  J  and  ten  or  more  years  may  pass  with  the  hcaltli 
scarcely  more  impaired  than  at  the  beginning.  Sir  B. 
Brodie*  has  related  two  such  cases ;  and  I  may  add  to  them 
one  which  I  have  lately  seen  in  a  cook,  who  has  for  eight 
years  had  hard  cancer  of  the  breast.  During  five  of  these 
years  it  has  been  ulcerated,  and  yet  none  of  those  Avith 
whom  she  lives  is  aware  that  she  is  diseased. 

Such  cases  of  arrest  of  cancer  arc,  however,  very  rare  ;  ihey 
are  only  rare  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  that  progress 
towaids  death,  the  rate  of  which  is  far  less  often  retiirded 
than  it  is  accelerated  by  such  accidental  inflannnations  of 
the  cancer  as  I  have  already  referred  to.  Still  more  rare 
are  the  exceptions  in  which  an  ulcerated  cancer  heals.  Such 
cases,  however,  may  be  met  with,  especially  among  the 
examples  of  the  more  superficial  ulcer.     The  ulcers  may  be 
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skinned -over  (as  any  corauion  ulcer  u?iially  is),  and  the 
cancerous  mass  beneath  it  may  waste  and  be  condensed,  so 
tliat  the  disease  may  be  regarded  as  nljsidf'fr,  if  not  cured. 

The  conditions  uiidcr  which  this  hcabug  and  regress  of 
the  ulcerated  cancer  may  take  place  are,  1  believe,  as  yet 
quite  unknown.  In  the  following  case  they  seemed  to  be 
connected  with  the  development  of  tuberculous  disease, 
if  the  patient's  diathesis  had  changed,  and  the  cancer 
aad  wasted  through  want  of  appropriate  materials  in  the 
blood, 

I  removed  the  breast  of  a  woman  25  years  old,  including 
a  large  mass  of  well-marked  scirrhous  cancer  of  three 
months  duration.  She  appeared  in  good  general  health,  and 
could  assign  no  cause  for  the  disease.  The  progress  of  the 
pancer  had  been  %^ery  rnpid  ;  it  had  lately  affected  the  skin 

'Dear  the  nipple;  and  all  its  characters  were  those  of  the 
acute  form.  The  axillar)-  glands  had  been  enlarged  and 
hard,  but  had  subsided  with  rest  and  soothing  treatment.  Six 
months  after  the  operation,  and  after  the  patient  had  been  for 

'  four  months  apparently  well,  cancerous  disease  reappeared 
in  the  skin  about  the  scar,  and  in  the  axillary  glands.  In 
the  skin  it  rapidly  increased  ;  numerous  tubercles  formed, 
coalesced,  and  ulcerated  ;  and  the  ulceration  extended  till  it 
occupied  nearly  the  whole  region  of  the  scar,  and  often  !ded 
profusely.  Thus  the  disease  appeared  progressive  for 
twelve  mouths  after  its  reappenrance  ;  but  at  the  end  of  this 
time  the  ulcer  began  to  heal,  and  in  the  next  six  months 
a  nearly  complete  cicatrix  was  formed  ;  oidy  a  very  small 
unhealed  surface  remained,  like  an  excoriation  covcTcd  with 
a  scab.  The  disease  in  the  axilla,  also,  nearly  subsided ; 
ooe  hard  lump  alone  remaineil  of  what  had  been  a  large 
cluster  of  hard  glands.  But  even  during  and  after  the 
healing  of  the  cancerous  ulcer  she  lost  strength,  and  became 
much  thinner,  and  at  length,  gradually  sinking,  she  died 
II.  z 
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nearly  two  years  after  the  operation,  and  six  months  after 
the  cancer  had  so  nearly  healed. 

In  the  exaniinatioa  after  death  I  found,  in  the  situation 
of  the  scar  of  the  operation,  a  low  nothdar  mass  of  the 
very  hardest  and  densest  cancer,  extending  through  the 
substance  of  the  scar  and  the  pectoral  muscle,  and  nearly 
all  covered  by  thin  scardike  tissue.  In  the  axilla  was  one 
hard  cancerous  gland,  and  in  the  liver  were  many  masses 
of  cancer  as  dense  and  hard  as  that  on  the  chest.  In  all 
these  parts  the  cancer-structures  appeared  to  be  condensed 
and  contracted  to  their  extreme  limit. 

The  kings  contained  no  cancer,  but  were  full  of  groups 
of  grey  succulent  tubercles  and  greyish  tuberculous  infil- 
tration in  every  part  except  their  apices,  where  were  nume- 
rous small  irregular  tuberculous  cavities.  The  other  organs 
appeared  healthy. 

The  contrast  was  very  striking,  in  this  case,  between  the 
appearances  of  active  recent  jirogress  ha  the  tuberculous 
disease,  and  of  the  opposite  course  in  the  cancerous  disease 
found  after  death ;  and  I  can  hardly  doubt  that,  during 
life,  the  progress  of  the  one  had  been  at  first  coincident, 
and  then  commensurate,  with  the  regress  of  the  other. 

But  leaving,  for  the  present,  the  questions  of  the  rela- 
tions between  cancerous  and  tuberculoiis  disease,  I  w^ould 
observe  that  this  case  illustrated  the  two  modes  of  healing 
that  may  occiu*  in  cancer  ;  namely,  the  formation  of  a  scar 
over  the  idcer,  and  the  shrivelling  of  the  cancerous  mass. 
The  first  appears  to  be  accomplished  according  to  the 
ordinary  method  of  the  healing  of  ulcers :  the  second 
is  probably  similar  to  the  contraction  and  induration  of 
deposits  of  iufiammator}'  l}inph.  So  far  as  I  know,  the 
process  of  superficial  healing  has  not  been  minutely  exa- 
mined in  relation  to  the  clianges  ensning  in  the  elementary 
structures  of  the  cancer.     Only,  one  sees  cuticle  forming 
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on  the  surface  of  apparently  cancerous  granulations.  In 
the  process  of  shrivelling  the  cancerous  mass  becomes 
smaller,  denser,  drier,  and  harder ;  it  contracts  and  draws- 
in  more  tightly  the  adjacent  parts ;  it  yields  no  turl)id 
*'  juice/*  but  a  thin  serous-looking  fluid  may  be  scrajjcd 
from  it  in  very  smaH  quantity.  One  finds  in  such  Huid, 
sparingly  distributed,  cancer-ceMs  and  nuclei,  with  mole- 
cular and  granular  debris  like  matter;  but  (in  the  breast) 
the  chief  mass  of  the  shrivelled  cancer  seems  to  consist  of 
the  proper  tissues  of  the  organs,  indurated  and  condensed. 
We  cannot  doubt  that,  during  such  a  change,  cimcer-cells 
and  other  elemental  structures  are  absorbed ;  but  the 
changes  preparatory  thereto  arc  not,  I  think,  satisfactorily 
explained.* 

Such  may  serve  as  a  general  history  of  tlie  progress  of 
a  scirrhous  cancer  in  the  breast.  Let  nie  add  a  brief 
notice  of  the  pain,  cachexia,  and  some  other  of  its  accom- 
paniments. 

Among  the  many  inconstancies  in  the  life  of  cancers, 
none,  I  think,  is  more  striking  than  that  which  relates  to 
the  attendant  pain.  One  sees  cases,  sometimes,  that  run 
through  their  whole  career  without  any  pain.  In  a 
case  of  deeply-ulcerated  cancer  of  the  breast,  the  patient, 
who  had  also  a  cluster  of  cancerous  axillary  glands, 
begged  that  the  disease  might  !>e  removed,  but  only 
because  it  was  "  such  a  terrible  sight.'*  It  luid  never 
once  given  her  the  least  pain.  In  another  case  a  patient, 
from  whom  a  cancer  involving  the  whole  mammary  gland 
was  remo%ed,  was  quite  unaware  of  any  pain  or  other 
affection  in  her  brejist  till,  a  few  weeks  before  the  operation, 

•  The  whole  process  ia  minutely  discussed  by  VLrchow,  in  his 
Archiv,  B.  i.  p.  185,  et  seq. 
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gome  of  hrr  friends  observed  its  diniiiiislicd  size.  The 
largest  hard  cancer  of  the  breast  tlmt  I  have  yet  removed 
was  equally  painless.  Another  [>atient,  who  died  with 
rapidly  progressive  and  ulcerated  cancer,  had  not  a  pain  in 
its  two  years  duj'aiion. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  sometimes  meet  with  cases 
that  quite  exemplify  the  agony  which  is  conmionly  re- 
garded as  the  constant  accompaniment  of  hard  cancer. 
In  such  a  case  the  patient  could  "  wish  herself  dead," 
for  the  sake  of  freedom  from  the  fierce  anguish  of  her 
pain, — pain  as  if  a  hot  dart  were  thrust  swiftly  through 
her  breast,  or  right  through  her  chest, — pain,  startling 
with  a  sudden  pang,  and  then  seeming  to  vibrate  till  it 
fades-out  slowly  ;  or,  sometimes,  more  abiding  pain,  likened 
to  the  burning  and  scalding  of  hot  water  or  of  molten 
lead.  With  such  resemblances  as  these  do  patients  strive 
to  describe  the  agonies,  which  are  indeed  beyoud  descrip- 
tion, and  of  which  the  i>ccnliar  intensity  is  perhaps  best 
evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  the  sufferers  almost  always  thus 
liken  them  to  some  imaginary  pain,  and  not  to  anything 
that  they  have  felt  before.  The  memories  of  those  who 
have  suffered  even  the  pains  of  child-birth  supply  no  pa- 
rallel of  that  which  is  now  endured  ;  the  imagination  alone 
can  suggest  the  things  with  which  it  may  be  compai*ed. 

Now,  although  both  these  classes  of  cases  be  exceptions 
from  the  general  rule  concerning  the  pain  fulness  of  cancer 
of  the  breast,  yet  they  ai'e  interesting,  both  for  their  own 
sakes,  and  because  they  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  pain 
attending  tumours;  they  show  that  it  is,  in  great  measure, 
independent  of  the  merely  mechanical  condition  of  the 
parts ;  that  it  is  due  not  to  prcssiu-e  on  the  nerves,  or  to 
their  tension  or  displacement,  but  rather  must  be  consi- 
dered as  a  subjective  sensation,  a  neuralgia,  due  to  some 
unknown  morbid  state  of  nerve-force.     That  tliis  is  so  is 
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nearly  sure  from  the  fact,  that  if  we  compare  the  most 
painful  and  the  least  painful  cancers  with  each  other,  we 
may  find  their  structure  and  relations  exactly  similar.  Any 
of  the  forms  that  I  have  described  may  in  one  case  be 
attended  with  intense  pain,  io  another  may  exist  without 
discomfort.  They  may  present  no  other  difference  than 
the  iinnicnsc  difference  of  painfuhiess. 

However,  as  I  have  said,  both  the  very  painful  cancers 
and  those  that  arc  always  without  pain  are  exceptional  cases. 
The  more  general  nde  seems  to  be  fl),  that  in  the  early 
part  of  its  course  (for  instance,  in  ordinary  cases  for  the 
fii-st  year  or  year  and  a  half),  the  hard  cancer  of  the  breast 
is  cither  not  painful  at  all,  or  gives  only  slight  and  occa- 
sional pain,  or  i.>  only  made  painful  by  handling  it ;  (2)  that 
during  this  time  its  pain  has  usually  no  peculiar  character ; 
is  not  generally  lancinating,  but  more  often,  and  especially 
after  manipulation,  is  dull  and  heavy ;  (3)  that  after  this 
time  the  cancer  becomes  progressively  more  painful,  and 
the  pain  acquires  more  of  the  darting  and  lancinating  cha- 
racter ;  (4)  that  the  pain  is  generally  increased  when  the 
cancer  grows  quickly,  and  more  constantly  when  it  is  in- 
flamed or  ulcerating,  or  about  to  sh)Ugh  ;  (5)  that  the  pain 
is  yet  more  intense  when  the  cancer  is  progressively  ulce- 
rating, and  now  adds  to  its  lancinating  character,  or  sub* 
stitntes  for  it,  the  hot  burning  or  scalding  sensation. 


^\l'\ih  the  advance  of  the  local  disease  the  signs  of 
general  disorder  of  the  health  usually  increase  ;  and  the 
cancerous  "  cachexia/*  which  may  at  first  have  been  alisent 
or  obscure,  is  established.  It  wouhl  be  very  difficult  to 
describe  this  state  exactly,  and  much  more  so  to  analyse  it. 
The  best  description  of  its  most  frcqueut  characters  is,  I 
think,  that  by  Sir  diaries  Bell* -—"  The  general  condition 

•  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactiona,  xii.  223. 
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of  the  patient  is  pitiable.  Suffering  much  bodily,  and 
everything  most  frightful  present  to  the  iui agination,  a 
continual  hectic  preys  upon  her,  which  is  sliowu  in  increas- 
ing emaciation.  The  coimtenance  is  pale  and  anxious, 
with  a  slight  leaden  hue  ;  the  features  have  become  pinched, 
the  hps  and  nostrils  slightly  livid ;  the  pulse  is  frequent ; 
the  paius  are  severe.  In  the  hard  tumours  the  pain  is 
stinging  or  sharp ;  on  the  exposed  surface  it  is  burning 
and  sore.  Pains,  like  those  of  rheumatism,  extend  over 
the  body,  especially  to  the  back  and  lower  part  of  the 
Bpiue ;  the  hips  and  shoulders  are  subject  to  those  pains. 
Successively,  the  glands  of  the  axilla  and  those  above  the 
cluviclc  become  diseased.  Severe  pains  shoot  down  the 
arm  of  the  aflected  side.  It  swells  to  an  alarming  degree, 
and  lies  immoveable. 

*'  At  length  there  is  nausea  and  weakness  of  digestion : 
a  tickling  cougli  thstresses  her ;  severe  stitches  strike 
through  the  side ;  the  pulse  becomes  rapid  and  faltering ; 
the  surface  cadaverous  j  the  breathing  anxious  ;  and  so  she 
sinks." 

This  Wvid  sketch  is  generally  true  of,  perhaps,  a  majority 
of  the  cases  of  hard  cancer  of  the  breast ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  any  one  of  the  signs  of  cachexia  here  indicated 
is  constantly  present.  Even  emaciation  is  not  so;  for 
many  die,  exhausted  by  the  suffering  and  discharge,  in 
whom  fat  is  still  abundant,  or  appears  even  increased 
about  the  cancer  itself.  This  want  of  constancy  adds 
greatly  to  tlie  difliculty  of  analysing  the  i>henomena  of  the 
cachexia.  We  can  see  little  more  than  that  they  include 
two  mingled  groups  of  symptoms ;  of  which  one  may  be 
called  "  primaiy/'  depending  on  the  increasing  morbid  and 
peculiarly  cancerous  condition  of  the  blood,  and  the  other 
"  secondary,'*  depending  on  the  local  disease,  and  the 
effects    produced   on    tlie    blood    by    its   pain,    discharge, 
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liemorrliage,  and  various  accidents.     In  the  confusion  of 
symptoms  thus  arising  analysis  seems  impossible. 

The  last  concomitant  of  the  scirrhous  cancers  of  the 
breast,  that  I  need  now  speak  of,  is  their  multiplication  ; 
but  I  will  here  only  enumerate  the  methods  in  which  this 
may  happen ;  for  its  explanation  belongs  to  the  general 
pathology.     These,  then,  are  the  methods : — 

First,  and  most  frequently,  the  disease  extends  to  the 
lymphatic  vessels  and  glands ;  or  to  their  contents  ;  for  it 
seems  most  probable  that,  as  Mr.  Simon  has  suggested,  its 
progress  is  along  the  continuity  of  the  lymph  from  the 
breast  to  the  glands, 

(2.)  Next,  I  think,  in  order  of  frequency,  are  the  multi- 
plications of  the  cancer  in  the  same  region ;  not,  indeed, 
in  the  same  gland,  but  in  the  skin  and  muscles  near  it, 
and  then  in  areas  gradually  widening  round  it. 

(3.)  It  is  less  frequent  for  the  scirrhous  cancer  to  appear 
secondarily  in  the  similar  tissue  of  the  opposite  breast. 
Indeed,  its  multiplication,  if  it  may  be  so  considered,  is 
less  frequent  in  this  direction  than  in  that  of  some  organs 
of  more  different  texture,  especially  the  bones,  the  liver, 
and  the  lungs.  These,  among  parts  distant  from  its 
primary  seat,  are  by  far  the  most  frequent  seats  of 
secondary  disease ;  but  with  these,  or,  much  more  rarely, 
alone,  nearly  eveiy  tissue  has  been  found  affected.* 

The  structures  of  many  examples  of  these  secondary 
cancers  are  already  described  (p.  310,  &c.).  It  is  often  said 
that  the  cancers  which  appeiir  as  secondary  to  the  scuThus 
of  the  breast  are  of  the  medullary  kind  ;  an  eixor  which 

♦  M.  Lebert  baa  given  a  table  of  the  relative  fi^quencies  of 
sccoudary  caneertj  iii  diirerent  organs  after  primary  diaea8e  in  the 
breast.  It  is  drawn  from  23  autapsies.  Mr,  Birkett  ba»  given  a 
Bimilar  table  of  37  cases  eiamined  after  death. 
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I  think  must  have  arisen  from  the  belief  that  the  scirrhous 
caucer  is  always  fibrous,  1  have  already  explained  that  it 
very  rarely  is  so,  and  only  appears  to  be  so  when  it  grows 
in  parts  containing  fibrous  tissue ;  and  that  what  has  been 
generally  deemed  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  cancer  is 
usually  that  of  the  organ  in  which  it  is  seated.  The 
secondary  ciuicers  are,  usually,  iu  all  points  conformed  to 
the  primary,  and  consist,  like  them,  essentially  of  cells 
compacted  into  a  hard  mass.  They  may  appear  fibrous 
when  growing  in  fibrous  organs :  but,  inasmuch  as  their 
more  usual  seats  are  in  organs  that  naturally  contain  little 
or  no  fibrous  tissue,  they  are  more  conuuoidy  formed  of 
cell-structures  alone.  The  change  from  hard  to  soft  cancer 
is  rare;  it  may,  however,  take  place,  especially  in  the 
latest  growths  ;  and  it  is  the  best  illustration  of  the  afiinity 
between  the  two  forms  of  the  disease. 

To  end  this  history  of  the  scirrhous  cancers  of  the 
breast,  I  must  speak  of  their  duration.  There  is  a  striking 
contrast  between  the  certain  issue,  and  the  uncertain  rate, 
of  their  progress.  Cases  are  on  record  in  which  life  has 
been  ended  in  four  months ;  and  others  in  which  it  has 
been  prolonged  to  twenty -five  yeare ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of 
a  single  clear  instance  of  recovery :  of  such  recovery,  I 
mean,  as  that  the  patient  should  five  for  more  than  ten 
yeai*s  free  from  the  disease,  or  with  the  disease  sta- 
tionary. 

The  average  duration  of  life,  from  the  patient's  first  ob- 
sei'vation  of  the  disease,  is  a  little  more  than  four  years. 
In  CO  cases,  tabulated  without  scleetion,  1  find  it  something 
more  than  49  months.* 


•  I  Hay  "  somi'thinp;  more,"  because  I  have  reckoned-in  the  coses 
of  five  putionta  who  are  atiU  living  more  than  49  moutha  from  the 
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AmoDg  Gl  of  these  7  died  hi  between  6  and  12  mouths 
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The  cases  arc  too  few  to  allow  of  many  conclusions  :  but 
they  suffice  at  least  to  show  that  the  average  diu-ation  of 
life  in  these  cancerous  patients  would  afford  a  wrong 
estimate  of  the  prubable  duration  of  life  in  any  single  case  ; 
since  tlie  number  who  live  beyond  the  average  is  far  less 
than  that  of  those  wlio  die  within  it»  and  the  mean  average 
is  raised  by  the  lives  of  those  few  who  survive  long  periods. 

It  seems  at  present  impossible  to  estimate  many  of  the 
conditions  which  determine  the  duration  of  life  ;  but  none 
among  them  seems  more  weighty  than  the  age  at  which 
the  disease  commences.  There  are,  indeed,  many  excep- 
tions to  the  mle,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  earlier  the  disease 
begins  the  more  rapid  is  its  course.  Thus,  among  those 
who  hved  not  more  than  IS  months,  I  find  that  the  average 
I  age  at  which  the  disease  was  tirst  observed  was  43  years. 
Among  those  who  lived  between  18  and  36  months,  it  was 

first  obserration  of  the  diaenae.  Id  the  table  on  the  next  page  six 
Biniilar  cjisea  iirL'  rt'ckoned  with  those  from  which  the  general  average 
ia  derived.  Of  the  patients  ah-eady  dead,  the  average  duration  was, 
for  those  in  this  table,  4936  mouths  ;  for  those  in  the  next  table 
48*9  months.  The  tli(!*ert-nce  i»  far  less  than  I  believed  it  to  bo 
when  the  h^ctuire  was  delivered:  I  was  deceived  at  that  time  by 
using  too  small  a  number  of  cases,  and  a  table  containing  aotne  caaes 
that  were  recorded  only  because  they  were  examples  of  rarely  long  life. 
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5 1  years ;  and  ?iniong  those  who  lived  between  3  and  8 
years,  the  average  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease  was 
56 •  7  years.* 

In  all  the  cases  from  which  the  foregoing  deductions 
were  made,  the  disease  ran  its  course  uninterrupted  by 
o|)cnitive  treatment. 

In  47  cases,  in  wliich  the  cancer  was  once  or  more 
rcmo\'cd  by  operation,  the  average  duration  of  life,  after 
the  first  observation  of  the  disease,  was  again  something 
more  than  49  mouths.  I  beHeve,  therefore,  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  local  disease  makes  no  material  difference 
in  the  twera(/e  duration  of  life  ;  but  if  the  following  table 
be  compared  with  that  on  the  preceding  page,  it  will  seem 
probable  that  the  course  of  the  more  rapid  cases  is  re- 
tarded by  the  operation.  Among  41  of  those  patients 
who  arc  already  dead, 
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•  The  average  for  thoae  who  lived  more  than  8  years  was  only  ■ 
yeara.  But  this  will  not  materially  invalidate  the  rule  as  stated' 
above,  if,  as  I  suspect,  those  long  lives  owe  their  unusual  duration 
to  something  interfering  with  tlie  more  normal  progress  of  the  dia- 
ease ;  and  if,  as  is  also  probable,  the  deaths  from  cancers  commencing 
in  those  whose  average  age  ia  near  GO  are  often  prevented  or  accele- 
rated by  the  otiier  diseases  whicE  destroy  so  large  a  proportion  of 
persons  living  to  that  age. 


EFFECTS  OF  REMOVAL. 


It  would  seem,  1  repeat,  as  if  the  course  of  cancerous 
disease,  that  otherwise  would  be  very  rapid,  were  re- 
tarded by  tlie  removal  of  the  growth  ;  for,  while  in  some 
respects  the  two  tables  closely  con-espond,  it  may  yet  be 
noticed  that  the  proportion  of  those  who  die  within  two 
years  is  36  per  cent,  of  those  in  whom  the  disease  is 
allowed  to  run  its  course,  and  only  24  per  cent,  of  those 
from  whom  the  growth  is  once  or  more  removed.  The 
number  of  cases  from  which  this  is  conchulcd  is  indeed 
snjall ;  but  other  facts  might  lead  us  to  expect  the  same, 
especially  that  in  general  the  most  rapidly  fatal  cases  are 
those  in  which  the  local  disease  has  the  greatest  share 
in  the  death. 

The  constitutional  part  of  the  cancerous  disease,  little, 
if  at  all,  affected  by  the  removal  of  the  local  part,  mani- 
fests itself  by  the  recurrence  of  cancerous  growths  in  or 
near  the  seat  of  operation,  or  in  the  lympliatics  of  the 
breast,  or  in  souie  more  distant  part.  In  74  cases,  com- 
prising 21  collected  by  M.  Lebert,  and  53  by  myself,  the 
periods  of  recurrence  after  the  operation  were  as  follows : — 
Between    1    and  3  months  iu  23  cases. 

)»  22      „ 

6      „ 
7 

years    in      3      „ 
tf  *      >» 

tt  2     „ 

6     „     8  „  2      „ 

Neither  of  us  has  yet  met  with  a  case  in  which  recur- 
rence was  delayed  beyond  eight  years. 

The  table  confirms  the  view  that  the  removal  of  the  local 
has  little  hifluencc  on  the  constitutional  element  of  the 
disease  ;  for  even  if  we  believe  that  many  of  the  cases, 
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reported  as  recurrences  between  1  and  3  months,  were 
examples  of  continuous,  rather  than  of  recurrent,  local 
disease,  still  tlie  small  proportion  of  cases  in  which  recur- 
rence was  delayed  more  than  twelve  mouths  after  the  opera- 
tion might  suggest  the  belief,  that  after  an  operation  the 
constitutional  disease  continues  and  increases,  till  it  mani- 
fests itself  in  recurrent  local  disease,  in  about  the  same 
time  as  it  might  have  appeared  in  some  secondary  cancer, 
if  tlic  operation  had  not  been  performed. 

The  recurrent  local  disease  appears  generally  to  be  less 
intense  than  the  primary.  This  is  probable,  both  from  the 
fact  mcntioucd  at  pnge  346,  respecting  the  smaller  propor- 
tion of  rapidly  fatal  cases  in  those  submitted  to  operation, 
and  from  tlie  fact  that  when  recurrent  cancers  are  removed, 
the  second  recurrences  sometimes  ensue  more  slowly  than 
the  first  did.  In  12  cases  in  which  recurrent  cancers  of 
the  breast  were  removed,  I  find  that  the  period  of  second 
recurrence,  i*.  e.  the  interval  between  the  second  operation 
and  the  reappearance  of  the  disease,  was 

Between    I  and  3  mouths  in  4  cases. 
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And,  among  these  late-recurring  cases,  is  one  in  which  the 
first  recurrence  was  after  24  mouths,  the  seconti  after  00  ; 
another  of  lirst  recurrence  in  1 2  months,  and  second  in  84  ; 
and  auother  of  first  recurrence  in  2  months,  and  second 
iu  24. 

It  is  believed  by  some  that  the  cancer  of  the  breast  (and 
they  would  say  the  same  of  other  cancers)  is  iu  tlie  first 
instance  a  local  disease  ;  and  that  the  constitutional  disease 
wliich  is  manifested  by  recurrence  after  operation,  or  by 
nudtiphcity  of  cancers,  or  by  cachexia,  is  the  consequence 
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of  the  slowly  acting  mfluencc  of  the  local  disease.  If  this 
opinion  were  true,  we  ought  to  find  that  the  average  in- 
terval between  removal  of  ttic  disease  and  its  recurrence 
bears  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  time  of  duration  of 
the  cancer  before  removal.  No  such  proportion,  however 
exists :  nor  does  it  even  appear  that  recurrence  is,  on  the 
whole,  later  after  early,  than  after  delayed,  operations.  The 
following  table  shows  the  times  of  recurrence  in  50  cases, 
in  wliich  the  removal  of  the  cancer  was  effected  within 
various  periods,  from  three  months  to  four  years,  after  its 
first  appearance : — 


Time  of  Operation. 


Time  of  ReciurenceB — 


Willi  in 
6  monihfl. 


Under  3  months  4 

Between  3  and  6  months  5 

»       6   „    12     „  5 

»     12   „    24     „  9 

..     24   „    48     „  7 


Bel  wwn         More  than    No.  of 
G  &  12  niotilhs.*  12  montliB.    CfcSM. 

2 
2 
4 
1 
3 


2 

8 

2 

9 

5 

14 

3 

13 

2 

12 

The  following  table  shows  that  the  duration  of  life  is  not 
greater  after  early  than  after  late  operations  :  but  this  is, 
doubtless,  because  the  most  acute  cancers  are,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  early  removed  : — 


Time  of  opcratiou. 

Average  duration 

of  life  after  the 

opuration. 

Number 

of 

Canes. 

Under  3  months 

20  months 

4 

Between  3  and  6 

months 

12 

s» 

6 

..       6   „  12 

f) 

39 

)) 

8 

„     12   „  24 

i* 

17 

»» 

S 

,.     24   „  48 

t» 

21 

»» 

5 

Lastly,  I  can  find,  in  the  cases  I  have  collected,  no  con- 
firmation of  the  received  (and  possibly  true)  opinion,  that 
when  some  uf  the  axillary  lynijihatic  ghmds  are  cancerous, 
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and  are  removed  with  the  cancerous  breast,  the  recurrence 
of  the  disease,  and  its  fatal  termination,  are  more  speedy, 
than  after  operations  in  which  the  breast  alone  is  removed, 
the  glands  appearing  liealthy.  In  20  cases  of  removal  of 
the  breast  alone,  the  average  time  of  recurrence  was  eight 
months,  and  that  of  death  twenty-four  months,  after  the 
operation  :  while  m  10  cases  of  the  removal  of  the  breast 
with  some  axillary  glands,  the  recurrence  ensued,  on  an 
average,  in  thirteen  months,  and  the  death  in  twenty-foiu* 
months,  after  the  operation. 

I  find  as  little  clearly  recorded  evidence  for  the  simi- 
larly unfavourable  opinion  generally  entertained  of  the  effects 
of  the  removal  of  cancers  adherent  to  the  skin,  or  already 
ulcerated.  I  would  be  far  from  holding  that  these  opinions 
are  incorrect;  but  their  truth  is  not  yet  proved;  and  it 
is  not  supported  by  such  cases  as  I  have  been  able  to 
collect.  The  recurrences  and  deaths  after  these  *'  unfavour- 
able'* cases  are  indeed  sure  and  speedy  ;  but  I  am  not  yet 
clear  that  they  are  more  so  than  those  are  which  follow  the 
operations  that  are  undertaken  in  some  of  what  arc  deemed 
the  most  favourable  cases. 


The  foregoing  facts,  relating  to  the  influence  of  the  re- 
moval of  cancerous  breasts  on  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and 
on  the  duration  of  life,  may  be  considered  from  two  points 
of  view — the  pathological  and  the  practical  Mere  pathology 
may  study  these  operations  as  so  many  experiments  for 
determining  the  mutual  influences  of  the  local  and  the 
constitutional  elements  of  the  cancerous  disease;  or,  the 
questions  entertained  by  some  resi>ecting  their  pnority  ;  or, 
the  share  taken  by  each  in  destroying  life.  I  trust  that 
the  tables  I  have  given  may  be  of  some  avail  for  the 
settlement  of  these  and  other  siiiiihu-  fjuestions  to  which  I 
shall  again  refer  in  the  concluding  lectures.     But  at  pre- 
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sent,  few  of  the  facts,  which  mere  pathology  can  gather 
from  inquiries  such  as  these,  are  sufficiently  clear  or  pro- 
nounced to  serve  for  guidance  in  the  practice  of  surgciy, 
in  which  we  have  to  deal  with  single  cases,  uot  with 
many  at  once,  and  in  which  each  case  presents  many  ques- 
tions that  cannot  yet  he  solved  by  general  statements. 

In  deciding  for  or  against  the  removal  of  a  cancerous 
breast,  in  any  single  case,  we  may,  I  think,  dismiss  all 
hope  tliat  tiie  operation  will  be  a  final  remedy  for  the 
disease.  I  will  not  say  that  such  a  thing  is  impossible; 
but  it  is  so  highly  improbable,  that  a  hope  of  its  occurring 
in  any  single  case  cannot  be  reasonably  entertained. 

The  question,  Uicn,  is.  whether  the  operation  will  add 
to  the  lengthy  or  to  the  happiness,  of  life.  The  conclusion 
from  the  foregoing  tables  might  be  that  the  length  of  life 
would  be  the  same,  whether  the  local  disease  were  removed 
or  not.  But  such  a  conclusion  cannot  be  unconditionally 
adduced  for  the  decision  in  a  single  case.  The  tables  do 
not  include  cases  in  which  the  operation  was  fatal  by  its 
own  consequences:  yet  these  arc  not  few.  In  235  opera- 
tions for  the  removal  of  cancerous  and  other  diseased 
breasts,  I  find  23  deaths:  and  probably  this  mortality  of 
10  per  cent,  is  not  too  high  an  estimate, — at  least,  for 
the  results  of  hospital  practice.  We  have  to  ask,  there- 
fore, whether  it  is  probable  that  the  operation  will  add  to 
the  length  or  comfort  of  life,  enough  to  justify  the  in- 
curring this  risk  from  its  own  consequences. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  the  answer  may  be  often  affirma- 
tive.— 1.  In  cases  of  acute  hard  cancer  the  operation  may 
be  rightly  performed  :  though  speedy  recurrence  and  death 
may  be  expected,  its  performance  is  justified  by  the  pro- 
bability (see  p.  340)  that  it  will,  in  some  measure,  prolong 
life,  and  will  save  the  patient  from  dreadful  suflering. 
2.  On  similar  grounds,  the  operation  seems  jjroper  in  all 
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cases  in  which  it  is  clear  that  the  local  disease  is  destroying 
life  by  pain,  profuse  discharge,  or  mental  angnish,  and  is 
not  acconipanit'd  by  evidences  of  such  cachexia  as  wonld 
make  the  operation  extremely  hazardous.  3.  In  all  the 
cases  ill  which  it  is  not  probable  that  the  operation  will 
shorten  life,  a  motive  for  its  performance  is  afforded  by 
the  expectation  that  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  patient's 
life  will  be  spent  with  less  soffering,  and  in  hope,  instead 
of  despair ;  for  when  they  are  no  longer  sensible  of  their 
disease,  tliere  are  few  cancerous  patients  who  will  not  enter- 
tain and  enjoy  the  hope  of  long  immunity,  though  it  be 
most  unreasonable  and  not  encouraged. 

On  the  other  side,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the 
balance  is  clearly  against  the  operation. — 1.  In  well-marked 
chronic  cancers,  especially  in  old  persons,  it  is  so  little  pro- 
bable that  the  operation  will  add  to  either  tlie  comfort  or  the 
length  of  life,  that  its  risk  had  better  not  be  incurred. 
These  arc,  indeed,  the  cases  in  which  the  operation  may  be 
longest  survived  ;  but  they  are  also  those  in  which,  without 
operation,  life  is  most  prolonged  and  least  burdened. 
2.  In  cases  in  which  the  cachexia,  or  evident  constitutional 
disease,  is  more  than  proportionate  to  the  local  disease,  the 
operation  should  be  refused  :  it  is  too  likely  to  be  fatal  by 
its  own  consequences,  or  possibly  by  accelerating  the  pro- 
gress of  cancer  in  organs  more  importfint  than  the  breast. 
On  similar  grounds,  and  yet  more  certainly,  it  should 
not  be  perfojTned  when  there  is  any  reasonable  suspi- 
cion of  internal  cancer.  3.  If  there  be  no  weighty  motives 
for  its  performance,  the  operation  should  be  avoided  in 
ail  patients  whose  general  health  (independently  of  the 
cancerous  diathesis)  makes  its  risk  unusually  great ; — in 
all,  for  example,  who  are  very  feeble,  very  fat,  over-fed, 
intemperate,  or  in  any  of  those  conditions  which  Tuake  per- 
sons unfavourable  subjects  for  surgical  operations. 
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The  above  rules  leave  unconsidered  a  large  portion  of  the 
cases  of  hard  cancer  of  the  breast ;  and  I  fear  that,  at  present, 
no  other  statement  can  be  made  concerning  the  cases  which 
do  not  fall  within  such  rules  as  these,  than  that  each  most 
be  decided,  by  weighing  the  probabihty  that  the  operation 
will  prove  fatal,  or,  by  weakening  the  patient,  will  acce- 
lerate the  progress  of  the  constitutional  disease,  against  the 
probability  of  its  adding  to  the  comfort,  and  thereby  to 
the  length,  of  life.  The  first  of  these  probabilities  must 
be  estimated  by  the  same  general  principles  (vague  as  they 
are)  by  which  we  reckon  the  dangers  of  all  capital  opera- 
tions :  the  estimate  of  the  second  may  be,  I  hope,  assisted, 
though  it  cannot  be  settled,  by  the  evidence  collected  in 
the  foregoing  tiibles.  In  every  case  we  should  keep  in 
view  the  two-fold  method  of  dcstrnction  by  this  disease. 
It  may  destroy  life  by  its  consequences  as  a  local  disease  ; 
or  by  its  primary  and  specific  cachexia,  which  may  be  pro- 
gressive independently  of  the  local  affection.  Usually,  in- 
deed, its  local  and  constitutional  parts  mutually  affect  and 
aggravate  each  other,  and  both  contribute  to  the  fatal  issue  : 
but,  since  they  do  not  always  contribute  in  the  same  pro- 
portions, our  object  should  be  to  ascertain,  in  each  case, 
which  will  contribute  most, — the  local  disease,  which  the 
operation  can  remedy,  or  the  constitutional,  which,  if  at 
all  affected  by  the  operation,  may  be  made  more  intense. 
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LECTURE  X. 


MEDULLARY  CANCER. 


PART  I. — ANATOMY. 


From  the  long  list  of  names  which  Dr.  Walshe,  with  his 
usual  profound  research,  has  found  assigned  to  this  disease, 
I  select  that  of  Medullary  Cancer,  because  it  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  longest  usage  and  by  many  of  the  best 
pathologists.  It  is  true  that  the  term  "  medullary"  is  vague 
and  unmeaning ;  yet  even  this  seeming  defect  may  have  some 
advantage,  since,  after  long  custom,  we  may  now  emplo)' 
the  word,  as  we  do  inflammation,  cancer,  and  many  others, 
without  any  reference  to  their  original  meaning,  and,  there- 
fore, without  any  danger  of  too  much  limiting  our  thoughts 
to  the  likenesses  which  they  express.  The  very  precision 
and  fixity  of  such  terms  as  encephaloid,  cerebriform,  cepha- 
loraa,  and  the  like,  are  objectionable,  by  directing  the  mind 
to  a  single  character  of  diseased  structures,  and  that  an  in- 
constant one ;  for  the  likeness  to  brain  is  observable  in  only 
a  [)ortion  of  the  tumours  to  which  the  names  of  brain-like  and 
its  synonyms  are  applied. 

The  boundaries  of  the  group  of  medullary  cancers  can 
be  only  vaguely  drawn  ;  for,  although,  on  the  whole,  and 
as  a  group,  they  have  pecuharities,  both  of  structure  and  of 
history,  which  sufficiently  distinguish  them  from  the  scir- 
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rhous  and  other  cancers,  yet,  define  them  by  whatever 
character  we  may,  a  series  of  specimens  migbt  be  found 
filling  every  grade  between  them  and  each  of  the  other 
chief  forms.  The  tenn  **  soft  cancer,"  often  applied  to 
them,  expresses  their  most  obvious,  though  not  their  most 
important,  distinction  from  the  scirrhous  or  hard  cancers, 
and,  used  comparatively,  it  might,  for  the  present,  suffice  for 
the  definition  of  the  group.  But,  in  the  group  thus  de- 
fined, there  arc  included  many  forms  that  appear  widely 
different  from  each  other ;  and  there  is,  as  Rokitansky 
has  well  said,  no  disease  of  which  the  examples  present 
more  deviations  from  any  one  cardinal  character.  It 
might  be  right  to  arrange  the  examples  of  some  of  these 
deviating  forms  under  distioct  titles  ;  but,  at  present,  it 
may  be  more  useful  to  make  no  other  division  of  the 
group,  tlian  into  such  as  may  be  cfJlcd,  respectively,  sn/t 
and  firm  medullary  cancers.  In  any  large  scries  of  speci- 
mens, the  softer  kind  would  constitute  about  two-thirds, 
the  firmer  al»out  one-third,  of  the  whole  number.  The 
former  wouki  include  such  as  are  described  as  encephaloid, 
brain-like,  milt-like,  pulpy,  placental,  &c. ;  the  latter  would 
be  such  as  have  beeii  called  mastoid,  solanoid,  nephroid, 
apinoid,  &c.* 

Certain  transitional  specimens  would  be  found  in  the 
series,  which  might  be  arranged  in  either  division,  or  be- 
tween the  two;  but  these,  though  tliey  may  prove  that 
there  is  no  specific  distinction  between  the  two  chief  divi- 
sions,  do  not  invalidate  the  utility  of  speaking  of  them 
separately. 

The  medullary  cancers,  whether  soft  or  firm,  may  grow 


•  I  believe,  also,  that  nmny  examplcB  of  "  albmulnoiis  sarcoma" 
hare  been  firm  meditllarv  cancers. 
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either  as  separable  tumours,  or  as  infiltrationR.  In  the 
former  conclitioii,  they  are  most  frequeut  in  the  intermus- 
ciiJar  aad  other  spaces  in  the  hiiibs,  in  the  testicle,  the 
mammary  glaod,  and  the  eye :  rarely,  they  are  thus  found 
in  the  bones.  In  the  latter  condition,  they  most  frccjuently 
occupy  the  substance  of  the  uterus,  the  digestive  canal, 
the  serous  membranes,  the  periosteum,  and  the  bones. 

We  have,  herein,  the  first  point  of  contrast,  in  addition 
to  that  of  thcu:  consistence,  between  the  medullary  and 
the  scirrhous  cancers.  The  latter  are  almost  always  infil- 
trations of  natural  parts  :  the  former  appear,  in  nearly 
equal  frequency,  as  infiltrations,  or  as  distinct  growths, 
of  cancer-substance. 

The  contrast  is  equally  marked  between  them  in  regard 
to  their  respective  seats  and  allocations.  Of  every  100 
primary  hard  cancel's,  I  believe  that  not  less  than  05 
would  be  found  in  the  breast ;  and  there  is  no  other 
organ  in  which  they  are  not  very  rare.  But,  among 
103  tabulated  instances*  of  medullary  cancer  in  external 
parts,  the  seat  of  j)riraary  disease  was  in  the 

Testicle 

Bones  (most  frequently  in  the  femur) 
Limbs   (especially    in    the    iutermuscular 

spaces)    .  .... 

Eye-ball  or  orbit    .... 
Breast         .  .... 

Walls  of  the  chest  or  abdomen 
Lymphatics  .... 

Various  other  parts 


in 

29 

cases. 

21 

» 

r 
>> 

10 

»> 

10 

»* 

7 

if 

5 

ft 

4 

>> 

8 

103 

•  It  need  hardly  be  snid  that    tliis  Uh\o,  containing  tio  cnsoa  of 
medullary  cancer  iu  the  uterus  or  other  internal  organs,  is  not  in- 
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Let  me  now,  for  general  examples,  describe  such  soft 
medullary  tumours  as  often  occur  in  the  intermuscular 
spaces  of  the  limhs  or  trunk. 

To  the  touch  they  present  a  peculiar  softness,  or  a  de- 
ceptive sense  of  the  slow  fluctuation  of  some  thick  liquid ; 
so  that,  even  to  the  most  experienced,  their  diagnosis 
from  collections  of  fluid  is  often  doubtful ;  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  experience  in  relation  to  them  is  caution  rather 
than  knowledge. 

In  shape,  these  tumours  are  commonly  round,  oval,  or 
spheroidal,  fitting  the  adjacent  parts.  But  they  may  be 
variously  lobed ;  and  when  they  are  so,  these  following 
things  may  be  noticed  in  them,  as  well  as  in  the  firmer 
kinds.  (1)  Their  lobes  arc  peculiarly  apt  to  extend  into 
nniscular  and  other  interspaces,  far  away  from  theur  chief 
mass.  Thus  (as  I  have  seen)  in  the  foot,  they  may  track 
through  the  interosseous  metatarsal  spaces,  or  between 
bones  of  the  tarsus  ;  or,  about  the  hip  or  knee,  portions 
may  extend  deep  down  to  the  immediate  coverings  of  the 
joint;  or,  from  behind  the  ankle-joint,  they  may  reach, 
with  the  flexor  tendons,  far  into  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
(2)  Thus  deepening  as  they  grow,  parts  of  these  tumours 
may  acquire  unexpected  deep-seated  attachments.  It  is 
frequent  to  find  them  so  attached  in  tlie  neck,  even  when, 
in  their  beginning,  they  were  easily  movealjle  tumoiu^s,  or 
such  as  patients  call  "  kernels/'  (3)  In  the  same  exten- 
sion, they  are  much  more  apt  than  other  tumoiu^  are  to 
grow  round,  and  completely  enclose,  important  vessels  and 


tended  to  prove  anything  concerning  the  relative  frequency  of  the 
disease  in  each  part  of  the  body.  I  know  no  records  by  which  this 
could  be  proved.  Its  only  purposes  are,  to  show  the  contrast  be- 
tween mediilhir}'  and  scirrhous  cancers  in  relation  to  their  usual 
seats  in  externa!  parts,  and  to  indicate  the  kind  of  cases  from  which 
many  of  the  other  tabk-s  in  this  lecture  are  derived. 
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nttf  ooif  cxteoded,  «§  they  oy^  be  foond  w  innoeeot 
toaioor.  Thej  are  osoaDj  doI  OQotncijd,  or  adherent,  as 
those  next  to  a  hard  cancer  are.  Erc&siicii  a  tissue  as  the 
ghmdnhir  whrtapce  of  the  tealkfe  may  be  deaol j  separated 
from  the  snrfMe  oi  a  medolkiy  cMwer,  Toond  whidi  h  has 
been  stsetefaed.  Sometunes,  bcmever,  the  parts  near  the 
principal  tumour  coDtain  smaller  detadifd  growths;  and 
mote  rarely  they  are  infiltrated  with  cancer. 

When  a  distinct  capsule  exists  round  a  oiedallarT  cancer, 
R  is  usuidly  composed  of  fibro-cellular  tissue,  foraiing  a 
very  tlkin  layer,  from  the  interior  of  which  partitions  may 
pass,  intersecting  the  substance  of  the  tumour,  or  investing 
its  several  lobes.  Generally,  such  a  capsule  contains  nume- 
rous tortuous  blood-vessels ;  and  is  tensely  filled,  so  that, 
as  soon  as  it  is  cut,  the  tumour  protnides,  or,  when  very 
soft,  oozes-out  like  a  thick  tnrbid  fluid.  It  is,  usually, 
easy  to  separate  the  capsule,  or  part  of  it,  from  the  sur- 
rounding tissues ;  but  it  may  be  closely  adherent,  and,  I 
think,  generally  is  so  in  the  cases  of  medullary  cancers  in 
the  breast. 

In  section,  the  soft  mednUary  cancers  usually  appear 
lobcd ;  and  the  partitions  between  the  lobes,  derived  from 
the  investing  capsule,  are  often  so  complete  that  they  may 
appear  like  separate  cysts  tilled  with  endogenous  growths. 
Thu  lobes  are  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  through  mutual 
comprcHsion  ,  and  tJiey  may  even  seem  vcr)'  diflercutly  con- 
Htriictcil. 
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The  material  composing  these  cancers  (when  not  disor- 
dered by  the  effects  of  hjemorrhage,  inflammation,  or  other 
disease)  is  a  peculiar,  soft,  closc-tcxturcd  substance,  having 
very  little  toughness,  easily  crushed  and  spread-out  by  com- 
pression with  the  fingers.  It  is  very  often  truly  brain -like, 
most  hkc  foetal  brain,  or  hke  adult  brain  partially  decom- 
posed and  crushed.  Many  specimens,  however,  are  much 
softer  than  brain  ;  and  many,  though  of  nearly  the  consist- 
ence of  brain,  are  unlike  it,  being  grumous,  pulpy,  shreddy, 
or  spongy,  like  a  placenta,  with  fine  soft  filaments.  Very 
few  have  a  distinct  appearance  of  fibrous  or  other  reguhir 
structure. 

In  cxjIout,  the  material  may  be  white,  but  most  com- 
monly, when  the  cancer  is  fresh,  it  is  hght  grey  (like  the 
greyness  of  the  retina  after  death.)  The  tint  is  usually  clear ; 
it  is  in  many  cases  suftused  with  jiale  pink  or  lilac,  or  with 
a  deeper  purple  ;  and,  in  nearly  all,  is  variegated  with 
effused  blood  and  full  blood-vessels,  whose  unequal  almn- 
dance  in  different  parts  of  the  tumoiu*  produces  a  dis- 
orderly mottled  appearance.  Masses  of  bright  yellow  or 
ochrey  substance  also,  like  tubercle,  are  often  found  in  or 
between  the  lobes,  as  if  compressed  by  them,  while  wither- 
ing and  dr}'ing  in  the  midst  of  their  growth. 

When  pressed  or  scraped,  the  soft  medullary  cancers 
yield  abundant  "  cancer-juice,"  a  milky  or  cream-like,  or 
some  other  tnrbid,  material,  oozing  or  welliiig-np  from  their 
pressed  mass.  There  is  no  better  rough  test  for  the  diag- 
nosis of  medullary  cancers  than  this  is ;  and  the  substance 
thus  yielded  is  generally  diliusible  in  water,  making  it 
uniformly  turbid,  not  floating  in  coaree  shreds  or  fragments. 

When  the  greater  paii  of  the  softer  and  liquid  substances 
are  thus  pressed-out,  there  remains  a  comparatively  small 
quantity  of  tissue,  which  np]>ears  tilamentous,  with  abun- 
dant blood-vosscls,  and,  to  the  naked  eye,  is  spongy  and 
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flocculent,  like  the  tissue  of  a  placenta.  This  is  the  so- 
called  **  stronm"  of  the  cancer ;  and  it  difiers  from  that 
which,  iu  the  hard  cancers,  has  been  so  named  (p.  305), 
in  that  it  is  not  part  of  the  tissue  in  wliich  the  cancer  has 
its  seat,  but  is  probably  formed  from  the  proper  blastema 
of  the  cancer,  and  is  as  truly  part  of  the  cancer  a-s  the 
cells  and  other  corpuscles  are. 

Such  are  the  most  general  or  normal  characters  of  the 
soft  medidlary  caucers.  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to 
describe  all  the  varieties  to  which  they  are  subject  by  the 
mingling  of  cysts  within  or  on  the  surface  of  thuir  mass  ; 
by  hemorrhage  into  their  substance  ;  by  inflammation  ;  and 
by  the  various  degenerations  of  their  proper  substance,  of 
the  extravasatcd  blood,  and  of  the  inflammatory  products. 
There  are,  I  think,  no  other  examples  in  which  the  diseases 
of  the  products  of  disease  are  so  frequent,  so  various,  or  so 
confusing  as  in  these. 

It  is  in  the  medullary  cancers  alone  that  the  blood-vessels 
have  been  minutely  studied  ;  and  iu  these  alone  that  it  is 
easy  to  distinguish  the  vessels  of  the  cancer  itself  from  those 
of  the  organ  in  which  it  is  seated.  M.  Leber t  and  his 
collciigues  have  made  numerous  injections,  displaying 
arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins,  arranged  in  networks  of 
various  closeness,  in  the  substance  of  medullar}'  cancers  of 
the  ovary,  omentum,  uterus,  and  other  paj'ts.  They  have 
thus  disproved  the  belief  that  the  vascular  system  of  these 
tumours  is  exclusively  cither  arterial  or  venous.  I  may  add, 
that  the  minute  blood-vessels,  though,  in  proportion  to  their 
size,  they  are  thin-walled  and  easily  torn,  have  the  same 
structures  as  those  iu  other  new-formed  parts. 

In  some  medullary  tumoui*s  we  may  notice  a  remarkable 
abundance  of  even  large  blood-vessels.  Next  to  the  proper 
cancer-corpuscles,  tliey  may  appear  to  be  the  chief  consti- 
tuent.     The  cancer  that  contains   them    may  thus  ap- 
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pear,  in  many  respects,  like  an  erectile  tumour,  and  may 
often  vary  in  size,  according  to  tlie  fulness  of  its  blootl- 
vessels.  (See  p,  377,  note.)  When  the  blood-vessels  are 
chieHy  nrterial,  the  whole  mass  of  the  tnniour  may  have  a 
soft  full  pulsation — a  condition  which  seems  peculiarly  apt 
to  be  found  when  the  tuuiour  is  in  part  imbedded  in,  or 
supported  by,  bone,  and  in  part  held  down  by  fibrous  tissue, 
such  as  that  of  the  periosteum.* 

To  the  same  abundant  vascularity  of  these  tumours  we 
may  ascribe  not  only  their  liability  to  internal  apoplectic 
hemorrhage,!  but  the  great  bleedings  that  may  ensue  when 
they  protrude  through  ulcers,  or  are  wounded,  I  have 
twice  seen  the  dilUeulty  of  distinguisliing  a  medullary  can- 
cer of  the  testicle  from  a!i  hajuiatocele  enhanced  by  the 
fact,  that  when  the  swelling  was  punctured  with  a  trocar, 
blood  flowed  in  a  full  stream  through  the  camda,  and  con- 
tinued so  to  flow  till  the  cnmla  was  withdrawn.  The  size 
of  the  swelling  was  not  diminished,  as  that  of  an  hamia- 
tocele  woidd  have  been,  by  the  abstraction  of  the  blood ; 
and  in  both  cases  it  proved  to  be  a  large  medullary  cancer, 
very  vascular  ajid  very  soft.  So,  when  such  tumours  are 
cut-into  in  the  limbs,  the  vessels  that  bleed  are  far  larger 
and  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  tumour,  except  the 
erectile. 

The  vessels,  moreover,  often  appear  defective  in  muscular 
power;  for,  as  Mr.  Ileyf  noticed,  the  bleeding  from  them 
scarcely  decreases  even  when  a  tournicpiet  compresses  the 
main  artery  of  the  limb.      It  is  as  if  they  could  not  con- 


•  See  Mr.  Stanley's  paper  on  the  **  Pulsating  Tumours  of  Boae,"* 
in  theMed.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxriii.  303. 

t  It  is  chiefly  to  the  medullary  tumours  changed  by  internal,  and 
prone  to  external,  hemorrhage,  that  the  name  of  fungus  luematodca 
has  been  applied. 

X  Observations  in  Surgery,  p.  258. 
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tract  so  as  to  close  themselves,  even  when  the  force  of  the 
Ijlood  is  diminished  to  the  amount  with  which  it  traverses 
the  anastomosing  channels. 

Lastly,  we  may  connect  with  the  great  vascularity  and 
rapid  growth  of  these  soft  tumours,  the  lai'ge  size  of  the  veins 
near  them  ;  though  this  is  not  peculiar  to  them,  but  is 
found,  I  think,  with  nearly  all  tumours  that  grow  rapidly 
and  to  a  large  size. 

Lymphatics  have  been  injected  in  two  si)ccimens  of  me- 
dulhiry  cancer  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  liver,  by  Schroeder 
van  dcr  Kolk,*  In  both  instances  the  vessels  passed  into 
the  very  substance  of  the  cancer. 

Of  nerves,  I  believe  that  none  have  been  found  in  these 
or  in  any  other  cancers,  except  such  as  they  have  in- 
volved in  their  growth. 

The  same  structures  which  alone  form  the  separable 
medullary  cancers  may  be  infihratcd  among  the  natural 
structures  of  parts.  Thus  infiltrated,  the  natural  struc- 
tures arc  expanded  and  rarefied  ;  sometimes,  indeed,  they 
seem  to  be,  in  a  measure,  thus  changed,  eveu  before  the 
cancerous  material  is  deposited  among  them.f  Finally, 
most  of  them  disappear,  as  in  the  infiltrations  of  scirr- 
hous cajicer ;  and  the  cancerous  mass  may  now  seem  like 
a  separately -growing  tumoin* ;  or,  when  its  material  is  very 
soft,  it  may  appear  as  a  quantity  of  creamy  liquid,  collected, 
like  the  pus  of  an  abscess,  in  a  defined  cavity. 

Exceptions  to  the  general  rules  of  the  wasting  of  the 
infiltrated  tissues  are  often  observed  in  the  fibrous  tissues 
and  the  bones :  both  these  may  increase  during  soft  can- 
cerous infiltrations. 

•  Lespinaaae :  Be  vasis  novis  pBeudomembranaruDi,  1842.  p,  41, 
t  Walslie,  I,  c.  p.  55.5. 
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Medullary  cancers  may  be  found  in  the  articular  ends  of 
boi\es,  forming  distinct  tumours  round  which  the  walls  of 
the  bone  are  expanded  in  a  thin  or  imperfect  shell.  But 
more  commonly  the  cancer  is  infiltrated.  In  these  cases, 
it  usually  occupies,  at  once,  the  cauccllous  tissue,  the  wall 
of  the  bone,  and  the  periosteum  :  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  disease  begins  sinudtaneously  in  all  these  parts ; 
or,  at  least,  that  when  they  are  affected  in  succession,  it  is 
not  generally  by  extension  from  one  to  the  other.  Hence 
we  commonly  find  that  a  tumour  sun*ounds  the  bone,  or, 
in  the  case  of  a  flat  bone,  covers  both  its  surfaces ;  and 
that  the  portion  of  bone  thus  invested  is  itself  infiltrated 
with  cancer,  which  is  collected  most  evidently,  but  not 
exclusively,  in  its  cancellous  tissue.  When  a  medullary 
tumour  thus  surrounds  a  long  bone,  it  is  usually  of  une(|ual 
thickness  -.  when  both  surfaces  of  a  flat  bone  are  covered, 
the  tumour  is  usually  biconvex  lens-shaped,  and  is,  on  both 
surfaces,  of  nearly  equal  extent. 

The  periosteum  may  seem  to  be  continued  over  a  me- 
dulkry  cancer  thus  placed  ;  but  is  really,  with  the  exception 
of  a  tliin  outer  layer,  involved  in  it,  and  intersects  its 
substance.  The  iiitersccting  portions  of  periosteum  chiefly 
traverse  the  exterior  tumour,  extending  from  the  layer 
which  invests  its  surface  to  the  wall  of  the  bone.  They 
form  branching  and  dccussathig  shining  bands,  which  to 
the  microscope  preseut  a  perfect  fibrous  tissue  infiltrated 
with  the  cancerous  materials.  They  may,  also,  be  much 
increased  by  growth,  so  as  to  give  the  section  of  the  tumour 
an  appearance  of  "  grain,"  or  of  a  tissue  with  fibres  set 
vertically  on  the  bone.  Or,  the  periosteal  tissue  thus 
growing  may  ossify.  In  this  event,  it  forms,  in  a  large  ma- 
jority of  cases,  a  light,  spongy,  and  friable  growth  of  bone, 
which  is  like  an  internal  skeleton  of  the  cancer. 

Most  of  the   specimens  of   "  spongy"   or   "fungous" 
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exostoses  are  such  skeletons  of  cancers,  examined  after 
tbe  maceration  and  removal  of  all  the  morbid  stnictures 
that  filled  their  interspaces.  The  new  booe  is  often  formed 
in  thin  plates  and  bars  or  fibres^  the  chief  of  which  extend 
outwards,  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  bone  on 
which  they  gi'ow  ;  they  may  pass  deeply  into  the  substance 
of  the  cancer,  but  they  seldom  reach  its  outer  surface  :  no 
mechilla  is  formed  with  them  ;  and  they  sometimes  form  a 
denser  and  harder  tissue,  like  that  whicli  belongs  to  the 
osteoid  cancers  (see  p.  246). 

In  the  walls,  or  compact  substance,  of  the  bone  thus 
enclosed  by  cancer,  it  is  common  to  find  the  lamina3  sepa- 
rated by  cancerous  deposit,  mingled  witli  a  rtiddy,  soft, 
material  like  diploe.  In  other  cases,  the  structure  of 
the  walls  is  rarefied,  and  converted  into  a  light,  soft, 
and  porous  or  finely  spongy  tissue,  whose  spaces  contain 
cancer-structures.  The  Haversian  canals,  also,  may  be  en* 
largcdj  cancerous  matter  being  formed  within  them. 
Sometimes,  a  peculiar  appearance  is  derived  from  an  un- 
equal separation  of  the  laminjc  of  a  bone's  walls;  large 
spaces  being  fuuntl  between  them,  like  cysts,  which  may  be 
filled  with  blood  or  softened  cancer. 

Lastly,  in  the  diploe  or  cancellous  tissue,  a  corresponding 
state  exists.  The  soft  cancerous  material  excludes  the 
medulla,  and,  commonly,  its  furmation  is  attended  with 
a  disturbed  growth  of  the  bony  cancelli,  so  that  they  form 
a  finely  spongy,  dry  and  brittle  structure,  or  more  rarely 
a  dense  and  hard  structure,  resembling  the  skeleton  of  the 
exteraal  mass  of  cancer.* 


•  I  have  twice  Been  a  forrnation  of  very  firm  fibrous  substance, 
like  the  basis  of  the  osteoid  cancers,  in  the  cancellous  tissue  of  bones 
that  were  surrounded  with  very  soft  medullary  cancer.  I  have,  also* 
seen  a  light  brittle  skeleton  formoti  iti  the  cancer  external  to  a  bone,  of 
which  the  cancellous  tissue  was  couvertod  into  Imrd  osteoid  substance. 
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It  remains  that  I  should  describe  the  Firm  Medullary 
Cancers. 

In  all  their  general  relations, — as  to  seat,  shape,  size,  and 
connections, — these  correspond  with  the  softer  kind.  Like 
them,  they  may  be  separate  masses,  or  infiltrated ;  may 
have  distinct  investing  capsnles,  or  may  extend  indefinitely 
in  the  proper  substance  of  organs ;  like  them,  they  are  apt 
to  affect  a  certain  part  or  place  rather  than  a  single  tissue  : 
or  may  be  the  scats  of  various  degeneration  or  disease : 
their  only  peculiarities  are  in  their  own  structures.* 

They  are  firm  masses  :  not  hard,  like  scii-rhous  cancers ; 
but  firm,  elastic,  tense,  compact,  and  moderately  tough  ;  they 
are  as  tough  as  the  more  pliant  examples  of  fibrous  carti- 
lage, and  merge  into  exact  likeness  to  the  less  hard  and 
more  elastic  scirrhous  cancer.  They  are  not  evidently 
fibrous,  but  tear  or  split  as  very  firm  coagulated  albu- 
men might.  Tlieir  cut  or  torn  surfaces  appear  pcc«liai*ly 
smooth,  compact,  shining,  and  sometimes  translucent :  in 
some  instances,  they  are  uniform  aiid  without  plan ;  in 
some,  more  regularly  and  minutely  lobed,  or  even  imitating 
the  appearance  of  any  gland,  such  as  the  mammary  or  parotid, 
in  which  they  lie.  Sometimes  they  present  a  strongly  marked 
grain,  as  if  from  fibres  :  but  this  results,  I  believe,  from  a 
peculiar  fasciculate  and  linear  arrangement  of  elongated  cells. 

In  colour,  the  firm  medullary  cancers  arc  hardly  less 
vai'ious  than  the  softer  kind.  They  may  be  pure  white ; 
but  more  often  are  white,  tinted  or  streaked  with  pale  pink, 
or  yellow  ;  or  they  may  be  in  nearly  eveiy  part  buff-coloured, 
or  grey  ;  or  these  tints  may  be  mingled  and  mottled  with 


•  Generally,  I  think,  when  tliey  affect  bones,  the  osseoua  tissue  ia 
apt  to  soften  and  waste,  rather  than  to  prow  hh  it  does  in  the  soft 
meduUaiy  cancerous  affections.  Certainly,  the  firm  medullary  cancers 
rarely  huve  internal  skeletons. 
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blood -colour,  though  not  so  deeply,  or  witli  such  eflusions  of 
blood,  as  arc  frequent  in  the  softer  tumours. 

On  pressure,  especially  after  contact  with  water,  they 
generally  yield  a  characteristic  creamy  or  greyish  fluid, 
which  sometimes  appears  strangely  abundant,  considering 
their  firLaness  of  texture.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  this 
character  is  wonting ;  the  firmest  tumours  may  give  only  a 
thin  turbid  fluid. 


Among  the  points  of  contrast,  in  the  descriptions  of 
mediUlary  and  scirrhous  cancers,  is  the  wider  range  of 
variety  exhibited  by  the  former  in  the  origiual  characters 
of  its  growths.  For  the  diversities  which  I  have  been 
describing  are  not  to  be  referred  to  changes  ensuing  in 
different  stages  of  the  same  disease ;  the  firmer  cancers  do 
not  gi'adually  become  soft,  nor  the  soft  become  firmer  ;  they 
are  not  to  be  connected  (as  the  chief  varieties  of  scirrhous 
cancer  may  be)  with  the  acute  or  chronic  progress  of  the 
disease,  or  with  its  different  modes  of  growth,  or  with  the 
differences  of  age  in  which  it  occurs :  rather,  the  peculiar 
features  of  each  specimen,  and  of  each  chief  group,  appear 
to  be  original  and  constant, — provided  they  are  not  affected 
by  degeneration  or  disease.  Now,  equal  diversities  exist 
in  the  microscopic  structures  of  medullary  cancers.  There 
are,  indeed,  certain  cliaracters  to  which  nearly  all  are  con- 
formed :  the  microscopic  diagnosis  is,  therefore,  seldom 
difficult,  very  seldom  doubtful ;  yet  many  varieties  of  ap- 
pearance need  to  be  learnt,  both  that  the  disease  may  be 
always  recognised,  and  that  we  may,  if  possible,  hereafter 
accurately  divide  the  inconveniently  large  group  into  smaller 
ones.  At  present  such  a  division  is  impracticable  ;  for  we 
c^n  only  sometimes  trace  a  correspondence  between  a  pecu- 
liarity of  uiicroscopic  structure,  and  one  of  general  aspect. 
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in  the  tumours ;  but  it  should  be  a  chief  object  of  future 
enquiries. 

The    varieties   exist    in   both   the  corpuscles    and    the 
basis,  stroma,  or  intercellular  substance  of  the  cancers. 

Among  the  corpuscles,  the  most  frequent,  and  that  which 
seems  the  normal,  form,  is  that  of  nucleated  cells,  which, 
in  all  essential  characters,  arc  like  those  of  hard  cancer 
(p.  298,  fig.  42).  Examples  of  such  cells  may  be  found  in 
nearly  every  specimen,  although,  in  certain  instances,  other 
forms  may  predominate  over  them.  There  is,  I  believe,  no 
mark  by  which  they  may  be  always  distinguished  from  the 
cells  of  hard  cancers.  They  may  be  softer,  less  exactly 
defined,  more  easily  disintegrated  by  water,  flatter  than  the 
cells  of  scirrhous  cancer  arc ;  but  there  is  in  these  things 
no  important  distinction.  The  only  constnnt  difference  is 
in  the  modes  of  compacting,  and  iu  the  relations  of  the 
cancer- materials  to  the  natural  stnictures  in  which  they  are 
placed.  Cells  such  as,  in  scirrhous  cancers,  are  closely 
placed,  with  a  sparing,  firm,  iiiteritjediatc  substance,  or  arc 
tightly  packed  among  the  contracted  structures  of  a  mam- 
mary gland,  are  in  the  medullary  cancers  more  loosely  held 
together,  in  a  more  abundant,  and  nmch  softer  or  liquid 
intercellular  substance. 

The  chief  varieties  of  microscopic  forms  in  medullary 
cancers  may  be  described  as  aflecting,  severally,  the  nuclei, 
the  cells,  and  the  intercellular  substance ;  and  it  may  be 

enerally  understood  that  each  peculiar  form  may  occur  in 

^combination  with  a  predominant  quantity  of  the  ordinary 

or  typical  cancer-structures,  or   may,   in   rarer  instances, 

form  the  greater  pai-t,  if  not  the  whole,  of  a  cancerous 

mass. 

{a)  Free  nuclei,  suspended  in  liquid  or  itubedded  in  a 
soft,  nebulous,  or  molecular  Ijasis-substancc,  may  compose 
the  whole  of  a  very  soft  medullar)^  cancer.     Appearances  of 
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cells  may  be  seen  among  them,  because  of  the  adhesion  of 
the  basis-substance  to  them  ;  and  appearances  of  many- 
nucleated  cells,  when  fragments  of  the  basis  arc  detached 
in  which  several  nuclei  are  imbedded.  But  certainly,  in 
many  instances,  formed  cells  are  rare  or  absent :  the  struc- 
tm-c  is  as  if  abundant  nuclei  were  developed  in  a  blastema, 
but  had  not  appropriated  the  several  portions  of  it,  which 
in  further  development  might  be  shaped  into  cells. 

The  nuclei  (Fig.  47)  are  like 
those  of  the  typical  cancer-cells  (p. 
298) ;  they  are  oval  or  round-oval, 
having  a  long  diameter  of  from 
ttV^  to  toVtt  of  an  inch,  blight, 
pellucid,  perfectly  defined,  largely, 
and  often  doubly  nucleolated. 

It  is  in  the  structures  thus 
formed  that  the  minute  blood-ves- 
sels of  cancer  may  be  best  examined 
without  injection  ;  for  the  soft  material  in  which  they 
ramify  may  be  washed  away  from  them,  so  as  to  leave 
them  nearly  alone,  and  fit  for  examination  as  transparent 
objects. 

(/>)  Free  nuclei  (Fig.  48),  which  may  be  considered  as 
grown  or  developed,  are  often  mixed,  in  vai'ious  proportions, 
with  other  cancer-structures.  Some,  retaining  the  usual  shape, 
are  much  larger  than  the  average  :  others,  rarer  and  nioro 
peculiar,  are  elougated,  narrow,  stiip-like,  caudate,  or  p}Ti- 
form.  Some  of  these  arc  very  small,  slender,  and  a[)pa- 
reutly  of  sim[)le  structure  :  others  more  nearly  acquire  the 
size  and  other  characters  of  cells.  Their  contents  are  not 
so  simple  and  pellucid  as  those  of  ordinary  nuclei ;  in  the 


•  Fig.  47.  Nuclei  of  soft,  medullary  cancer,  imbedded  in  a  mole- 
cular basis-subHtancf,  without  cancer-cells.     l^Iagnified  500  times. 
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smaller  they  are  darkly  dotted  or  granular,  but  uo  con- 
tained particles  appear  larger  than  common  nucleoli.  In 
others,  larger,  oval,  pellucid  corpuscles,  like  small  nuclei, 
arc  contained ;  and  these  seem  to  be  formed  by  the  en- 
largement of  the  nucleoli,  which  thus  approach  or  attain  the 
characters  of  nuclei,  while  the  nuclei 
that  contain  them  are  advanced  to 
the  condition  of  cells.  Most  com- 
monly, the  cells,  that  thus  seem 
formed  out  of  nuclei,  are  singly  nu- 
cleated \  but  two  or  three  nuclei 
are  found  in  a  few  of  large  size. 

(c)  In  a  few  specimens  of  me- 
dullary cancer  of  the  breast  (p.  381), 
and  of  the  parotid,  I  have  found  the  chief  constituent  to 
be  free  or  clustered  nuclei,  of  round  or  round-oval  shape  (fig. 
49)  from  -nnrr,  to  t^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  well-defined, 


Fio.  4.9.t 


but  not  darkly,  nebulous  or  molecular  rather  than  pellucid, 
and  appearing  to  contain  four,  five, 
or   more  shining  granules,  but  no 
special  or  distinct  nucleolus.     They 
might  have  been  taken  for  large  cor- 
puscles of  inflamraatoiy  lymph,  but 
that  neither  water  nor  acetic  acid 
affected  them.    They  were  imbedded 
in  a  small  quantity  of  molecular  basis,      ^?^ 
and  sometimes  arranged  in  groups, 
imitating    the    shapes   of  acini    of 
glands.     A  few  of  smaller  size,   but  similar  aspect,  ap- 
peared to  be  within  cells. 

•  Fig.  48.  Various  grown  and  developed  nuclei  of  medullary  can- 
cer, 08  described  in  the  te.xt     Magnified  500  times. 

t  Fig.  49.  Dotted  uuclei  of  medullary  cancer,  described  in  the 
text.     IVIagnitled  500  timea. 
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(d)  In  a  remarkable  case,  lately  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  a  woman,  67  years  old,  had  two  very  large  and 
several  smaller  tumours  connected  with  the  skull,  a  tumour 
ill  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  similar  small  growths 
in  the  lungs.  They  were  all  very  soft,  close-textured,  white, 
or  variously  coloured  with  extravasated  blood,  enclosing 
large  cavities  filled  with  bloody  fluid.  Except  that  they 
yielded  no  creamy  fluid  till  after  they  were  partially  de- 
composed, one  could  not  hesitate  to  call  them  medullajy 
cancers.  But  they  were  composed,  almost  exclusively,  of 
round,  shaded  nuclei,  with  three  or  four  minute  shining 
particles,  and  in  general  aspect  very  like  the  dotted  cor- 
puscles of  the  spleen.     Many  of  these  were  free ;  but  more, 

I  think,  were  arranged  in  regular 
Fig.  60.»  clusters  or  groups,  of  from  five  to 

twenty  or  more,  composing  round, 
or  oval,  or  cylindriform  bodies  (Fig. 
50).  A  few  similar  nuclei  were 
enclosed  singly  in  cells  in  the  can- 
cerous growths  in  the  lungs. 

Such  arc  the  chief  varieties  in  the 
nuclei  of  medullary  cancers.  Scarcely 
less  may  be  found  in   cells,  mingled,  let  me  repeat,  in  di- 
verse proportions,  with  cells  or  nuclei  of  typical  form,  and 
rarely  surpassing  them  in  number. 

(e)  Besides  those  varieties  in  the  shapes  of  cells,  which 
were  described  among  the  nncroscopic  characters  of  hard 
cancers  (p.  298),  and  which  are  ecjually,  or  with  yet  more 
multiformity,  found  in  these,  we  may  note  the  occasional 
great  predominance  of  elongated  caudate  cells  in  some 
examples  of  medullary  cancers.     I  have  hitherto  observed 

•  Fig.  60.  CluBtored  nuclei  of  a  medullar)-  cancer,  described  in 
the  text.     Magnified  abont  400  times. 
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this  in  none  but  some  of  the  firmest  specimens  of  the  kind. 

Many  such  contain  only  typical  cancer-cells  ;  but  in  some 
the  caudate  and  variously  elongated  cells  predominate,  and, 
by  their  nearly  parallel  and  fasciculate  arrangement,  give  a 
fibrous  appearance  to  the  section  of  the  tumour.  The 
adjacent  sketch  (Fig.  51)  is  from  the 
cells  of  a  very  firm  tumour  that 
grew  round  the  last  phalanx  of  a 
great  toe.f  Its  cancerous  nature 
was  proved  not  only  by  its  struc- 
ture, but  by  its  rccmrence  after 
amputation,  and  by  similar  secon- 
dary disease  of  the  inguinal  glands. 
I  found  scarcely  any  cells  but  such 
as  are  drawn.     Some  were  narrow, 

tongue-shaped,  broad,  and  rounded  or  truncated  at  one 
end,  and  at  the  other  elongated  and  tapering.  Some  were 
elongated  at  both  ends ;  some  oat-shaped ;  some  very 
slender,  with  long  awn -shaped  or  cloven  processes.  All 
these  had  large,  oval,  well-defined,  clear  nuclei,  hke  those 
of  ordinary  cancer-cells,  and  with  distinct  nucleoli.  Their 
texture,  also,  appeared  to  resemble  that  of  common  cancer- 
cells  ;  they  tlifFered  only  in  shape,  being,  in  this,  most  like 
the  cells  of  recurring  fibroid  tumours  (p.  156). 

(J)  In  two  instances,  I  have  found  cancers  which,  by 
their  general  characters  and  history,  should  be  called  firm 
medullary  cancer,  and  which  were,  in  great  part,  composed 
of  much  smaller,  narrower,  and  proportionally  more  elon- 
gated cells  than  those  last  described.  One  of  these  was  a 
large  deep-seated  tumour  behind  the  inner  ankle  and  in  the 

♦  Fig.  51.  Cimdate  and  variously  elongated  cells  of  a  firm  medul- 
lary cancer,  described  in  the  text.     Magnified  450  times. 

t  Mus.  Coll.  Surg.  252  ;  aud  of  St.  Barthaloraew'a,  Series  xxir. 
No.  54. 
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6ole  of  the  foot,  enclosing  the  posterior  tibial  and  plantar 

vessels  and  nerve,  and  the  flexor  tendons.  In  the  other  case, 
the  primary  tumoun*  involved  the  gum  and  larger  part  of  the 
front  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  and  similar  secondary  disease  was  dif- 
fused through  part  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and, 
in  small  masses,  in  both  lungs.  All  the  tumours  were  very 
firm  and  elastic ;  the  fluid  that  they  yielded  was  not  creamy, 
but  viscid  and  yellowish.  The  tumour  on  the  foot  was 
grey,  shining,  minutely  lobed,  intersected  with  opaque- 
white  fibrous  bands,  and  in  its  own  tissue  appeared  fibrous. 
That  on  the  jaw  was  greyish-white,  sufiiised  with  pink, 
glistening,  but  with  no  appearance 
of  fibrous  or  other  texture.  In  all 
there  were  ranch  molecular  matter 
and  granular  debris,  cancer-nuclei, 
and  a  few  cells  of  ordinary  form  ; 
but  their  essential  structures  were 
(as  in  Eig.  52)  very  small,  narrow, 
j\^  1*^  /rrT^  and  elongated  cells  and  nuclei.  The 
j     ^^  cells  were  of  various  shapes ;  some 

sharply  caudate,  some  swollen  in  the 
middle,  some  abruptly  truncated.  They  looked  wrinkled 
and  veiy  pellucid.  They  measured,  generally,  about  -nnnr  of 
an  inch  in  length.  Some  had  elongated  clear  nuclei ;  in 
others  no  nuclei  appeared.  Many  free  nuclei  had  the  same 
shapes  as  these  cells,  and  of  many  corpuscles  it  was  hard 
to  say  whether  they  should  be  called  cells  or  nuclei. 

(^)  Sometimes  one  meets  with  cells,  in  medullary  cancers, 
in  whidi  nuclei  arc  not  at  first  discernible.  They  are  round, 
large,  nebulous  ;  they  contain  many  minute  granules  ;  and, 
when  water  is  added,  it  ditfuses  their  contents,  and  may 

•  Fig.  52.  Small  elongated  cells  aud  nuclei,  with  nuclei  of  ordi- 
nary shape,  from  a  firm  medullary  tumour,  as  described  abo\'t>.  Mag- 
nified 500  timOH. 
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display  a  round  nucleus,  smaller,  and  more  nebulous  or  gra- 
nulai'  than  those  of  the  typical  cancer-cells. 

(h)  Cells  containing  many  nuclei  are  regarded  by  some 
as  frequent  in  certain  medullary  cancers.  I  believe  that 
such  cells  may  occur,  and  that  occasionally  endogenous  cells 
may  be  found  within  those  of  larger  size  and  probably 
older  growth :  but  I  am  more  sure  that  cells  contain- 
ing  cells,  or  containing  more  than  three  nuclei,  are  very 
rare.  What  have  been  described  as  brood-cells  in  medullary 
cancers,  or  as  cells  which,  by  the  multiplication  of  their 
nuclei,  were  effecting  rapid  increase  of  the  cancer,  were, 
I  believe,  in  some  instances,  the  many-nucleated  cells  of 
myeloid  tunioui-s,  and,  in  more  instances,  detached  masses 
or  fragments  of  molecular  basis-substance  in  which  nuclei 
were  imbedded.  I  may  add,  that  1  have  not  found,  in  me- 
dullary cancers,  any  structures  similar  to  those  of  the  lami- 
nated cysts  or  capsules  which  occur  in  epithelial  cancers. 

Such  are  the  chief  varieties  of  the  corpuscles  of  medullary 
cancer  :  these,  at  least,  are  what  I  have  found  them  pre- 
enting  in  their  natural  state.  Much  might  be  said  respect- 
^ing  the  changes  effected  in  them  by  the  fatty  and  other 
degenerations  and  diseases,  and  about  the  confusion  brought 
into  the  microscopic  diagnosis  by  the  granular  masses,  free 
granular  matter,  and  various  debris  hence  derived.  But 
for  these  I  must  refer  to  the  last  lectiure,  and  to  the  general 
tunt  of  degenerations  in  the  tirst  volume.*  It  remains 
that  I  should  speak  of  the  substance  with  which  the  cells 
are  associated — the  basis,  intercellular  substance,  or  stroma. 

I  need  not  repeat  what  has  been  said  (p.  305)  respecting 
the  '*  stroma,"  so-called,  of  a  cancerous  infilti-ation, — that 
it  is  only  the  tissue  of  the  organ  in  which  the  cancer  is 


•  Or,  vrith  more  advantage,  to  Lcbert'a  admirable  account  of  the 
changes  of  the  cancer-cells,  in  hia  "  Traite  pratique,"  p.  23. 
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seated.  What  I  have  now  to  describe  is  the  substance 
which  is  proper  to  the  cancer,  and  in  which  the  cancer-cor- 
piiscles  are  suspended  or  imbedded. 

(rt)  The  cells  and  nuclei  of  medullary  cancers  may  be 
suspended  in  liquid  alone ;  and  the  two,  hke  a  collection  of 
fluid  rather  than  like  a  tumour,  may  be  infiltrated  in  tis- 
sues, or,  more  rarely,  may  be  contained  in  small  cavities. 
This  is  not  uulVetiuently  the  case  in  very  rapid  productions 
of  cancerous  matter,  especially  in  secondary  deposits.  The 
liquid  (cancer-serum,  as  it  has  been  named)  is  turbid ;  it 
dims  transmitted  light,  and  has  a  finely  molecular  appear- 
With  the  cancer-corpuscles,  and  usually  with  gra- 


ance. 


nular  matter,  it  makes  the  "cancer-juice;'*  the  peculiar 
thick,  creamy  hquid,  tinted  wth  yellow,  grey,  pink,  or 
purple,  and  easily  ditTiisiblc  in  water.  The  quantity  of  cor- 
puscles in  proportion  to  the  liquid  is  various ;  it  may  be 
so  small,  and  the  corpuscles  themselves  may  be  so  lowly 
developed,  that  the  liquid,  like  a  mere  blastema,  may  appear 
the  chief  constituent  of  the  cancer. 

{b}  The  same  kind  of  liquid  which,  in  the  cases  just 
refeiTed  to,  forms  the  only  material  suspending  the  cor- 
puscles, exists,  also,  in  the  solid  medullary  cancers  :  it  is 
the  liquid  of  the  '*  cancer-juice."  But  in  the  more  solid 
growths  it  appears  to  be  diffused  through  some  solid  tissue, 
or  in  the  interspaces  of  a  kind  of  spongy  texture.  This, 
which  may  be  more  properly  called  a  stroma  of  medullary 
cancer,  is,  in  its  simplest  form,  a  nearly  pellucid  substance, 
having  either  no  trace  of  structure,  or  only  imbedded 
roundish  or  elongated  nuclei ;  but  sometimes  it  appears 
fibrillated. 

(c)  Sometimes  a  frame-work,  enclosmg  and  supporting 
cancer-cells,  appears  to  be  formed  by  elongated  fibro-cclls 
arranged  in  series  of  communicating  hues.  But,  more 
commonly,  a  frame- work  is  constructed  of  delicate  pellucid 
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or  nucleated  membrane,  with  filamentous  tissue.  In  the 
st  case  one  obtains  from  a  medullary  cancer,  after  ex- 
pressing as  much  as  possible  of  its  *' juice,'*  a  kind  of 
sponge,  flocculent  and  shreddy,  constructed  of  raem!>rane 
and  tiiamcutous  tissue,  with  blood-vessels  and  still-adhering 
cancer-particles.  One  thus  sees  that,  in  even  the  minuter 
parts,  the  substance  of  the  growth  is  intersected  with  such 
pai'titions  as  are  visible  with  the  naked  eye,  separating  its 
larger  lobes. 

(d)  Lastly,  when  medullary  cancer  is  formed  in  bone  or 
periosteum,  these  tissues  may,  as  I  have  said,  grow  ex- 
cessively, and  make  for  it  a  fibrous  or  osseous  skeleton 
(p.  303).  Or,  in  other  cases,  new  fibrous  or  osseous  tissue 
may  be  formed  in  the  cancer,  appai'ently  by  the  develop- 
ment of  its  own  blastema,  and  may  be  as  a  stroma  for  the 
cancer-cells.  Medullary  cancers  thus  composed  are  the 
chief  examples  of  transition-forms  to  the  scirrhous  cancers, 
on  the  one  hand ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  osteoid  cancers, 
in  which  the  cancer-cells  are  wholly  or  nearly  superseded 
by  the  imperfect  ossification  of  the  cancerous  blastema. 

Rokitansky  has  lately  pul)lished  an  essay*  on  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  stroma  or  skeleton  of  cancers,  an  abstract 
of  which,  with  copies  of  some  of  his  illustrations,  may  find 
here  an  appropriate  place.  It  relates,  almost  entirely,  to 
that  kind  of  stroma,  in  medullary  cancers,  which  is  de- 
scribed above  (c,  p.  374). 

In  certain  examples  of  such  a  stroma  or  skeleton,  two 
interlacing  networks,  or  meshed  structiu-es,  may  be  seen 
(Figs.  53,  54).  One  of  these  (b)  consists  of  slender  bauds, 
beams,  or  tubes  (Fig.  53,  c)  of  an  hyaline  substance,  which 
contains  oblong  nuclei,  and  may  be  in  part  fibrillated  or 
transformed  into  filamentous  tissue.  The  other  and  younger 

♦  Ueber  die  Eiitwickelung  dcr  KrebsgeruBte,  1852,  from  the  Siti- 
ungaberichte  der  kaia.  Akadcmie. 
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structure  (a)  is  composed  of  larger  opaque  !)ands  or  beams, 

which  are  raade-up 
Pig.  53.»  of    nucleated     cells, 

with  elementary  gra- 
nules, and  variously 
perforated.  These 
form  a  net- work  in- 
terlacing with  that 
formed  by  the  hyaline 
structures.  Moreover, 
with  these  opaque 
beams,  formed  of  the 
same  structures,  and 
projecting  from  them, 
or  from  the  hyaline 
structures,  there  are 
hollow  flask-shaped 
or  villous  processes 
or  outgrowths  (Fig. 
53).  Many  of  these 
pass     tln-ough      the 

fv  (^  j^  apertures  or  meshes 

4/^^^^ff  A  in  the  networks,  pro- 

1/t^.^i^9^S  «  j^ting  tlu-ough  them 

with  free  ends  j  and 
the  apertures  with 
which  many  of  them 
are  perforated,  en- 
larging by  absorp- 
tion, give  them  the 
appearance  of  netted 
hollow  bands  or 
cords.    Some  of  these  same  processes,  also,  appear  pellucid, 

•  Fig8.  53  and  64.  Development  of  cancer-stroma,  doscribed  m  tho 
text.    Magnified  90  tones.     From  Eokitanslty. 


Fm,  54.« 
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hyaline,  and  nucleated  at  their  bases  or  pedicles  of  attach- 
ment, or  through  more  or  less  of  their  length. 

These  several  conditions  of  the  stroma  indicate,  Roki- 
tansky  says,  that  it  is  constructed  on  that  plan  of  **  den- 
dritic vegetation/'  of  which  the  type  and  best  example  is 
in  the  villous  cancers.  The  growth  of  the  stroma  takes 
place,  at  first,  in  the  form  of  hollow,  flask-shaped,  budding 
and  branching  processes  or  excrescences,  which  are  com- 
posed of  hyaline  membrane,  and  filled  with  nucleated  cells 
and  granules.  These  processes  constantly  increase,  throw- 
ing out  fresh  off-shoots  of  the  same  shape  as  themselves 
first  had  (compai'ably  with  the  increase  of  the  exogenous 
villi  of  the  cystic  chorion  described  at  p.  02).  At  the 
ame  time  the  cells,  or  part  of  the  cells,  within  the  pro- 
cesses unite  or  fuse  their  cell-walls,  w^hile  their  nuclei  remain 
and  are  elongated.  Thus  the  texture  of  the  growing  stroma 
becomes  hyaline,  nucleated,  or  at  last  filamentous,  and 
tubular;  and,  as  apertures  are  formed  in  it  by  partial  absorp- 
tion of  its  textures,  it  becomes  also  meshed  and  reticulate 
or  sponge-like.  Fresh  dendritic  vegetations  arising,  on 
the  same  plan,  from  the  net-work  thus  formed,  pass  with 
interlacements  through  its  meshes ;  and,  by  repetition  of 
the  changes  just  described,  increase  the  stroma  and  the 
complexity  of  its  construction. 

The  production  of  cancerous  elements  is  commensurate  with 
the  growth  of  the  stroma,  and  they  fill  all  the  interstices,  as 
well  as,  in  some  cases,  the  tubules  of  the  net-works.* 

The  foregoing  descriptions,  though  illustrated  by  only  a 
few  examples,  might  suffice,  I  believe,  for  the  medullary 


♦  Kokitansky  holds  that  tho  same  method  of  constnictioa  is  to  be 
traced  in  the  formation  of  the  layeru  of  false  membrane,  which  are 
found  with  reticulate  or  areolar  surfaces,  or,  later,  with  interlacing 
lamiuic  of  fibres,  on  the  pleura  and  other  serous  membranes.  He 
illustrates  it,  also,  by  the  reticulate  deposits  on  tlm  interior  of  ar- 
teries ;  and  lastly,  by  the  examples  of  cavernous  or  erectile  tumours,  i.  e. 
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cancers  of  ncai'ly  ali  parts.  Yet  it  luay  be  useful,  if,  after 
the  example  of  the  other  lectures,  I  describe  some  of  the 
peculiarities  which  this  form  of  cauccr  presents  in  certain 
orgaos, — making  a  selection  on  the  same  grauntls  as  in  the 
last  lecture  (p,  310). 


In  the  Testicle,  the  medullary  cancer  is,  usually,  of  the 
softer  kind :  the  firmer  kind  is  not  uiicomnton ;  but  ex- 
amples of  the  scirrhous,  or  any  other  form  of  cancer,  except 
the  medullary^  arc  of  exceeding  rarity. 

The  medullary  cancer  commonly  appears  as  a  regular 
oval,  or  pyriforni  mas?s,  which  the  toughness  of  the  enclosing 
fibrous  coat  of  the  testicle  permits  to  grow  to  a  great  size 
without  protrusion.  As  the  fibrous  texture  is  distended  by 
the  growth,  so  it  commonly  also  increases  in  thickness. 

not  of  suelb  as  ho  admits  to  be  formed  by  dilatation  of  blood-vessela^ 
but  of  8ucb  as  are  entirely  new-formed  structures.  I  bave  supposed 
these  (see  p.  281)  to  be  new  growtbs,  id  wbicb  the  blood-vessels 
greatly  enlarging  produce  the  character  of  an  erectile  tissue.  Roki- 
tauaky  saya  that  processes  spring  from  the  bands  and  the  cords  of 
t]ie  cavernous  tissue  of  such  tumours,  which  processes  end  with  flask- 
shaped  swellings,  and  are  either  opacjue,  and  formed  of  nuclettted 
cells,  or  are  formed  of  nucleated  hyaline  tissue,  or  of  long  fibro-ceUa, 
or  of  fibro-ccllular  tissue.  From  these  likenesses  he  deduces  for 
the  cavernous  tumours  the  same  plan  of  development  as  for  tbe 
stroma  of  cancer.  He  believes,  moreover,  that  the  blood  which 
some  of  them  contain  is  formed  in  them  ;  saying  that,  in  small  lately- 
formed  erectile  tumours,  no  anastomosis  between  tiieir  blood-spaces 
and  the  blood-vessels  in  the  parts  around  them  can  be  found. 

Lastly,  he  says  (and  the  stateraenta  may  be  added  to  what  is  men- 
tioned at  p.  286)  the  affinity  of  the  cavernoua  biood-tnmour  with 
cancer  is  more  than  a  formal  one.  They  not  unfrequently  exist  toge- 
ther in  the  same  organ,  e.  g.  in  the  liver ;  and  the  stroma  of  the  cancer 
may  be  exactly  like  the  mesh-work  of  the  vascular  tumour.  Cavernous 
tumours,  also,  may  be  found  in  large  numbers  at  once  in  the  most 
different  organs  and  tissues :  for  example  (as  in  a  case  related  by 
him),  in  the  whole  peritoneum,  the  costal  pleura,  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  one  of  the  psoas  muscles,  the  choroid  plexuses,  and  the  fat  at 
the  base  of  the  heart. 
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The  surfaces  of  tbe  tunica  vaginalis  are  generally  partially 
adherent ;  and  what  remains  of  the  cavity,  usually  at  its 
upper  part,  is  filled  with  serous  or  blood-tinged  fluid. 
Part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  glandular  tissue  of  the  testicle 
may,  I  think,  be  always  found  outspread  on  the  surface  of 
tlie  tumour :  the  epididymis,  often  the  seat  of  similar 
disease,  is  generally  flattened  and  expanded.  Separate 
medullary  cancers  may  lie  near ;  especially  in  the  loose 
celhdar  tissue  of  tlie  spermatic  cord  :  or,  the  growth  may 
perforate  the  tunica  albuginea,  and  extend  exuberantly 
about  the  testicle  in  the  sac  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  or  in  the 
loose  tissue  of  the  scrotum  :  or,  without  comnumication,  part 
of  the  cancer  may  be  within,  and  pai't  around,  the  tunica 
albuginea.* 

The  general  characters  of  the  cancer-structure  in  the 
testicle  are  usually  conformed  to  the  type  already  described 
yet  these  points  may  be  considered  worthy  of  note :  ( I ) 
Sometimes  the  lobes  of  the  cancerous  mass  are  severally  so 
invested  with  fibro-cellular  tissue  that  they  may  have  the 
appearance  of  cysts  filled  with  endogenous  cancerous 
growths. t  (2)  Portions,  or  whole  lobes,  of  the  tumour, 
degenerate  and  withered  into  a  yellow  substance,  like 
tuberculous  or  **  scrofulous"  matter,  are  usually  seen ; 
especially  near  the  central  parts  of  the  cancer.  (3)  Large 
cavities  full  of  blood  may  exist,  and  add  to  the  difficulty 
of  the  diagnosis  from  hasmatocele.  (4)  The  conjunction  of 
luedulhu-y  cancer  with  cartilage  is  more  frequent  in  the 
testicle  than  in  any  other  part  (see  p.  208).  (5)  The 
disease  very  rarely  afiects  both  testicles,  either  at  once  or 
in  succession. 

♦  Mr>  Preacott  Hewett  showed  me  a  specimen  in  which  a  healthy 

Lteatide  waa  aurrounded  by  meduJlary  cancer.     Examples  of  similar 

Feancera  in  the  spermatic  cord,  the  testicles  being  healthy,  are  in  the 

College-Mu8euni,No.  24C2-3 :  some  affecting  the  imdeacended  teaticles 

are  related  by  Mr.  jVi-uott  (Med.-Cbir.  Trans,  iix.  p.  9.) 

t  MuB.  Coll.  Surg.  No.  2396. 
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The  medullary  cancer  of  the  Eye  so  rarely  deviates 
from  the  general  characters  of  the  disease,  and,  since 
Mr.  Wartlrop*s  first  account  of  it,  has  been  described,  in 
all  works  m  Ophthalmic  Surgery,  so  much  more  fully  than 
would  here  be  reasonable,  that  I  shall  advert  to  only  two 
points  which  it  illustrates.  (1)  It  is  especially  apt  to 
present,  cither  in  parts  or  throughout,  the  melanotic  form ;  a 
fact  which  we  can  hardly  dissociate  from  that  of  its  growth 
near  a  seat  of  natural  black  pigment,  and  which  illustrates 
the  tendency,  even  of  cancers,  to  conform  themselves,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  structures  of  adjacent  healthy  parts.  (2) 
It  shows  a  remarkable  disregard  of  tissue  in  its  election 
(if  it  may  be  so  called)  of  a  seat  of  growth.  I  fully 
agree  with  M.  Lebert  in  his  denial  of  the  opinion  that 
either  the  retina,  or  any  other  tissue  of  the  cye-ball,  is  in 
all  or  even  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  the  place  of  origin 
of  the  cancer.  Rather,  we  have,  here,  a  striking  instance 
of  what  may  be  called  the  ail  oration  of  cancers :  of  their 
growth  being  determined  to  certain  places  rather  than  to 
certain  tissues.  Any  of  the  tissues  within  or  about  the  globe 
of  the  eye,  or  any  two  or  more  of  them  at  a  time,  may  be  the 
primary  seat  of  the  cancer ;  and,  probably,  each  of  tbem  is 
more  liable  to  be  so  than  any  similar  tissue  elsewhere  is : 
the  locality,  therefore,  which  they  all  occupy,  may  be 
assumed  as  that  to  which  the  cancerous  growth  is  directed, 
rather  than  any  of  the  tissues  themselves.  And  so  it 
appears  to  be,  when,  after  extirpation,  the  cancer  returns,  as  if 
with  preference,  in  the  same  locality,  although  the  whole  of 
the  first  growth,  and  of  the  tissues  which  it  occupied,  are 
removed. 


The  Breast  is  among  the  parts  which  are  most  rarely  the 
seats  of  medullary  cancer.  So  rare,  indeed,  is  well-marked 
medullary  cancer  of  the  breast,  in  this  country,  that  Mr. 
Lawrence,  in  his  immense  experience,  has  met  with   but 
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two  examples  of  it;  and,  in  our  Museums,  it  is  very 
rarely  seen.  This  rarity  is  the  more  remarkable  by  its 
contrast  with  tbe  occuiTence  of  the  disease  abroad.  In 
France,  according  to  M.  Lebert,*  about  one-fifth  of  the 
cancers  of  the  breast  are  ''soft  and  encephaloid/'  In 
America,  Dr.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson  has  assured  nic  that  the 
proportion  is  not  less  than  one-fifth  ;  and  I  gather,  from  the 
records  of  German  writers,  that  it  is  with  them  about  the 
same. 

T  have  never  seen,  in  the  recent  state,  a  medullary 
cancer  of  the  breast  which  had  a  brain-like  or  any  other 
usual  appcai-aucc  -.f  but  I  have  observed  four  cases  of  what 
must  be  regarded  as  medullary  cancer,  though  widely 
deviating  from  the  usual  characters,  and  not  resembled  by 
any  of  the  same  kind  except  some  of  those  occurring  in 
the  brain.  They  may  be  M'orth  description,  because  they 
are  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  hard  cancers,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  mammary  glandular  or  cystic  tumours, 
on  the  other.  If  a  general  description  may  be  drawn  from 
these  few  cases,  it  may  be  to  the  following  efTcct. 

The  tumours  are  separable  masses,  closely  connected 
with  the  surrounding  mammary  gland  or  fat,  but  not  in- 
corporated with  them,  and  having,  in  some  instances, 
distinct  thin  capsules, — a  character  at  once  distinguishing 
them  from  all  the  scirrhous  cancers  of  the  breast  that  I 
have  yet  seen.  They  are,  generally,  seated  on  or  near  the 
surface  of  the  gland,  "  floating,"  as  mammary  glandular 
tumours  often  do.  The  skin  over  them  is  upraised,  thin  and 
tense;  not  depressed,  or  morbidly  adherent,  or  itself  can- 
cerous ;  but  when  ulceration  is  at  hand,  becoming  livid, 

•  Dea  Maladies  Cancereusea,  p.  326. 

t  1  do  not  80  conaider  two  specimens  in  the  Musctim  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, Series  mv.,  28,  29,  removed  from  the  front  of  the  chest 
after  amputation  of  the  breasts  on  account  of  extreme  hypertrophy. 
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then  ulcerating  sparingly,  and  then  everted  with  the  pro- 
truding and  outgrowing  tumour.  The  tumours  are  oval, 
flattened,  rounded,  or  nodular ;  firm,  sometimes  very  firm, 
but  not  hard  or  very  heavy  like  sciiThous  cancers,  and  at  or 
about  their  centres  they  feel  like  cysts  tensely  filled  with 
fluid.  They  may  grow  quickly,  and  to  much  larger  size 
than  scirrhous  cancers ;  are  not  remarkably  jiaiuful ;  and 
appear  prone  to  be  associated  with  the  formation  of  large 
serous  cysts.  Their  general  history  is  that  of  ordinary 
medullary  cancers. 

With  these  characters  alone,  the  diagnosis  of  such 
medullary  cancers  of  the  breast  is  very  difficult ;  all  these 
equally  belong  to  mammary  glandular  tunioiurs  or  proliferous 
mammary  cysts.  But  the  same  disease  may  exist  in 
the  axillary  lymphatic  glands,  forming  quickly -growing 
masses,  apt  to  be  much  larger  than  those  in  scirrhous 
cancer.  And,  if  ulceration  ensue  in  the  tumour,  it  becomes 
exuberant,  with  lobcd  and  coarsely  granulated  fii-m  growths, 
discharging  ofi'eusive  ichor,  and  sometimes  profusely 
bleeding. 

When  such  tumours  are  removed,  they  are  foimd,  as 
already  stated,  separable  from  the  manuuaiy  gland ;  it  is 
pressed  away  by  them,  but  is  itself  healthy.  The  section 
of  the  tumour  is  minutely  lobed,  with  lobes  or  "  granu- 
lations'* closely  grouped,  like  those  of  a  mammary 
glandular  tumoiu-.  Then*  texture  is  close,  more  or  less 
firm,  easily  crushed,  shining  on  the  cut  surface.  In  colour, 
they  are  gre3rish,  varied  with  dots  and  irregular  lines  of 
yellow  (which  do  not  follow  the  course  of  the  gland-ducts), 
or,  in  parts,  sufi*used  with  livid  or  deeper  purple  tints. 
Parts  of  them,  or  even  whole  lobes,  may  be  soft,  slireddy, 
pale  yellow,  like  tuberculous  infiltration ;  and  these  seem 
to  be  portions  that  are  degenerate  and  withered,  hke  the 
tuberculoid  materials  in   other  medullary  cancers.     They 
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yield,  not  a  creamy  fluid,  but  a  turbid  greyish,  or  viscid 
yellowish  one.  In  some  instances  large  cysts  lie  in  or  upon 
them,  filled  with  serous,  or  blood-stained,  or  darker  fluid. 

In  microscopic  examination  traces  of  a  glandular 
acinous  plan  may  be  again  observed :  the  corpuscles  of 
the  tumour  being,  at  least  in  parts,  grouped  in  round  or 
oval  forms,  though  the  groups  are  not  iucloscd  in  mem- 
brane. The  corpuscles  may  be  well-formed  cancer-cells 
and  nuclei  imbedded  in  molecular  substance.  But  I  have 
also  found  in  them,  with  these  or  alone,  abundant  nuclei 
(some  free  and  some  in  cells),  such  as  arc  described  at 
page  369,  fig.  49.  It  was,  chiefly,  such  nuclei  as  these 
which,  being  clustered,  gave  the  minute  appearance  of 
glandular  construction :  and  in  some  parts,  these  alone, 
clustered  and  close  packed,  seemed  to  make  up  nearly  the 
whole  substance  of  the  tumom-. 


In  the  Subcutaneous  Tissue,  or  deeper  areolar  layer  of 
the  skin,  the  meilullary  cancers,  while  generally  conformed 
to  the  type,  exhibit  these  peculiarities : — 

(1)  They  are  apt  to  assume  the  melanotic  state;  a  fact 
allied  to  that  ah-eady  mentioned  of  the  cancers  of  the  eye- 
ball (p.  3S0). 

(2)  While,  in  nearly  all  other  external  parts,  the  medul- 
lary cancers  appear  as  single  growths,  they  are  here  very 
often  nniltiple.  Such  numerous  cancers  may  grow  after 
one  aflecting  some  distaut  organ ;  or  may  be  first  formed 
below  the  cutis.  In  the  latter  case,  many  may  appear 
coincidently ;  or,  when  in  succession,  none  seem  to  be  con- 
sequences of  the  growth  of  their  predecessors ;  they  all 
have  the  characters  of  primary  caneei*s,  of  *'  cancers 
d'emblee.**  In  some  cases  all  the  tumours  appear  in  a 
single  region  of  the  body.  In  an  olil  man,  lately  under 
Mr.  Lawrence's  care,  two  medullary  cancers  were  removed 
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from  the  scalp,  and  four  remained  in  it.  In  a  case  which 
I  shall  presently  detail  a  large  number  were  seated  on  one 
arm  and  shoulder,  but  scarcely  any  appeared  elsewhere. 
In  some  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  they  appear  at  about  the 
same  time  in  many  and  distant  parts  ;  and  in  some,  though 
limited  at  first  to  a  single  region,  they  grow  successively  in 
other  parts  more  and  more  widely  distant.  Such  was  the 
event  in  a  remarkable  case  by  Dr.  Walshe.* 

In  this  aptness  to  be  the  seat  of  many  medullary  tu- 
mours, the  subcutaneous  tissue  agrees  most  nearly  with 
the  serous  membranes  and  the  hver  and  other  glands. 
The  separable  tumours  are  generally  isolable,  oval,  dis- 
coid, or  lens-shaped :  very  rarely,  I  beheve,  they  are 
pedunculated :  they  do  not  commonly  grow  to  a  great 
size,  or  tend  to  ulceration  or  protrusion,  unless  after 
injury.  But  there  seems  no  limit  to  their  number ;  it  is  as 
if  the  force  of  tlie  disease,  which,  in  other  instances,  is 
spent  in  a  single  enormous  growth,  were  here  distributed 
among  many. 

(3)  It  is  chiefly  among  these  examples  of  multiple  me- 
didlary  cancers  that  the  occasional  disappearance  of  a 
cancer,  as  if  by  absorption,  may  be  observed.  The  old 
man  referred  to,  as  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  was 
admitted  because  one  of  the  tumours  in  his  scalp  was 
largely  and  foolly  ulcerated.  The  removal  of  it  was  de- 
ferred on  account  of  the  other  tumoiu-s,  and  especially  on 
account  of  one  behind  the  ear  ;  but  in  the  coiu*se  of  about 
a  mouth  this  almost  wholly  disappeared.  The  largest  of 
those  remaining  was  now  removed ;  and  during  the  hcahng 
of  the  wound  the  rest  nearly  disappeared,  becoming  gra- 

•  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  Aug.  21  and  28,  1852.  In  his 
Treatise  on  Cancer,  Dr  Walahe  gives  a  full  analysia  of  all  the 
cases  previously  published.  See,  also,  the  singular  case  recorded  by 
Mr.  Ancell  (Med.-Chir.  Trans,  xxv.,  p.  227.) 
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dually  smaller  and  firmer.  So,  in  the  case  of  multiple 
tumours  of  the  arm,  before  the  patient  died,  the  whole  of 
the  smaller  tnmours  were  completely  removed  during  the 
sloughing  and  suppuration  of  the  larger. 

The  Lymphatic  Glands,  so  rarely  the  seat  of  primary 
scirrhous  cancer,  are  often  primarily  affected  with  medul- 
lary cancer.  They  are,  indeed,  less  frequently  so  affected 
tlian  they  seem  to  be ;  for,  in  some  instances,  wlien  the 
disease  seems  primary  in  them,  it  is  only  because  of  its 
predominance  over  that  in  the  organ  with  which  they 
are  connected.  But,  in  more  instances  than  these  the 
glantls  are  first,  and,  for  a  time,  exclusively  affected. 
The  most  frequent  seats  of  such  primary  disease  are  the 
cervical,  inguinal,  lumbar,  axillary, and  mediastinal  glands: 
ill  a  few  very  rare  instances  nearly  the  whole  lymphatic 
system  has  quickly  become  cancerous. 

The  primarj-  cancer  of  the  lymphatic  glands  usually 
affects,  from  the  first,  more  than  one  gland ;  often,  it  ex- 
tends through  a  whole  group,  and  so  many  tumtau's  form 
in  a  cluster  that  one  may  doubt  \vhcther  all  of  them  arc  in 
glands.  They  may  present  any  of  tlie  various  forms  of 
medullary  cancer ;  and  these  peculiarities  may  be  noticed 
in  their  course  :  (1)  They  are  rarely  well  marked  in  the  first 
instance ;  they  appear  like  merely  enlarged  glands ;  their 
constant  and  accelerating  increase  may  alone  suggest  the  sus- 
picion of  the  nature  of  the  disease.  (2)  Cyst-formation  is 
frc(|uent  in  connection  with  them.  Especially,  I  think,  in 
the  neck,  one  may  fiiul  serous  cysts,  in  elderly  j>cr8ons, 
resting  on  clusters  of  cancerous  glands,  and  the  cysts  may 
be  often  evacuated,  and  will  fill  again,  while  the  main  dis- 
ease makes  insidious  progress  deep  in  the  neck.  (3)  Par- 
tial suppurations  may  occur  in  the  cancerous  glands, 
rendering  the  diagnosis  for  a  time  still  more  diilicult.  (4) 
It  is  especially  among  the  cases  of  cancerous  lymphatics 

II.  c  c 
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that  wc  may  find  those  occurrences  of  deep  connection, 
and  of  enclosing  of  large  nerves  and  blood-vessels,  to 
which  I  have  referred  (p.  357).  (5)  Cancerous  lymphatic 
glands  often  give  a  fallacious  support  to  the  belief  that 
innocent  tumours  are  apt  to  become  cancerous ;  for  the 
glands  sometimes  enlarge  before  the  cancerous  disease  is 
established  in  them ;  and  since,  in  their  simple  cnlorge- 
ment,  they  are  like  simple  tumours,  there  is  an  appearance 
of  transmutation,  Avhen  in  such  a  stale  they  become  the 
seats  of  cancer. 

In  the  Rectum,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  digestive  canal, 
I  have  already  said  that  growths  of  medullary  cancer  may 
coexist  with  scirrhous  cancer.  Whether  in  this  comliina- 
tioQ  or  alone,  the  former  dise^ise  may  appear  in  at  least 
three  distinguishable  forms.  (1)  It  consists  sometimes  in 
diffuse  infiiti'aLion  of  creamy,  white,  or  greyish  cancerous 
substance  in  the  submucous  tissue,  the  mucous  membrane 
being,  for  a  time,  healthy,  but  raised  into  the  canal  with 
low  unerjnal  elevations.  (2)  Much  more  commonly,  larger, 
and  more  tuberous  circumscribed  masses  grow  in  the  sub- 
mucous tissue,  projecting  and  soon  involving  the  mucous 
membrane,  then  exuberant  through  ulcerated  apertures  in 
it,  and  often  lileediug.  (3)  With  neai'ly  equal  fretpiency 
the  disease  has  its  primary  seat  in  the  mucous  membrane. 
Here  it  forms  broad,  circular,  or  annular  growths,  of  a 
soft,  spongy,  and  shreddy  substance.  They  are  but  little 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  mucous  membrane,  unless  it 
be  at  their  margins,  which  are  usually  elevated  and  over- 
hanging, and  when  ulcerated  sinuous  and  everted.  They 
are  very  vascular,  justifying  llokitansky's  expression  that 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  aflectcd  part  of  the  membrane  have 
assumt'd  the  characters  of  those  of  an  erectile  tissue.  They 
might  pruiluce  little   stricture  of  the  canal,  if  it  were  not 
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that  they  are,  I  think  frequently,  associated  with  thickening 
and  contraction  of  the  tissues  external  to  them. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  added  that  in  whichever  part  of  the 
intestine  the  disease  commences  it  extends  to  the  rest,  and 
from  them  to  the  surrounding  tissues ;  exemplifying  here  as 
everywhere  the  coincident  processes  of  destruction  and  of 
more  abundant  formation.* 

*  When  I  liaye  omitted  all  description  of  the  medullary  cancers  of 
the  uterus,  lungs,  brain,  and  many  other  org^s  in  which  they  fre- 
quently occur,  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be  forgotten  that  my  purpose  is 
only  to  illustrate  the  general  pathology  of  the  disease  by  the  best 
examples  which  I  have  been  able  to  Ertudy.  To  haxe  entered  further 
on  the  special  pathology  of  cancer  in  each  or^ax  would  haye  been 
beyond  my  purpose,  and  quite  superfluQUB  while  the  great  works  of 
Walshe  and  Lebert  can  be  consulted. 
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The  general  liistoiy  of  medullary  cancel's  presents  the  best 
marked  type  of  malignant  growths.  Among  all  tumours, 
they  appear,  in  a  general  view,  the  most  independent  of 
seat  and  of  locality ;  the  most  rapid  in  growth  ;  the  most 
reeklcss  in  the  invasion  of  diverse  tissues  ;  the  most  abundant 
in  nmltiplication  :  they  have  the  most  evident  constitutional 
diathesis  ;  they  are  the  most  speedily  fatal.  All  these  facts 
will  be  illustrated  by  comparison  of  the  following  sketch 
with  the  corresponding  liistories  of  the  other  forms  of 
cancer. 


(a)  Among  the  conditions  favouring  the  production  of 
medullaiy  cancer,  the  peculiarities  of  the  female  sex,  though 
not  without  influence,  appear  far  less  powerful  ilian  they 
appear  in  the  history  of  scirrhous  cancers.  The  peculiar 
liability  of  the  uterus  so  much  surpasses  that  of  any  of  the 
male  organs  of  generation,  that  women  arc  certainly,  on 
the  whole,  more  liable  than  men  ai"e  to  this  form  of  cancer. 
But  when  the  medullary  cancers  of  the  generative  organs 
of  both  sexes  are  left  out,  I  cannot  find,  either  in  my  own 
tables  or  in  those  of  Dr.  Walshe  and  M.  Lebert,  that 
cither  sex  is  notably  more  liable  than  the  other  to  mcdidlary 
cancer  of  any  part  of  the  body. 
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(b)  The  medullary  cancer  is  prone  to  occur  at  an  eai-licr 
age  tlian  any  other  form  ;  it  is,  indeed,  almost  the  only  can- 
ceroii.-*  disease  that  we  meet  with  before  puberty.  The 
three  localities  in  which,  according  to  M.  Lebert,*  cancer 
occurs  at  the  lowest  mean  age  are  (in  the  order  of  their 
liabiHty),  the  eye,  the  testicle,  and  the  osseous  system.  To 
these,  while  confirming  his  observation,  I  would  add  the 
intermuscular  spaces,  and  other  soft  parts  of  the  trunk  and 
liml)s.  Tlie  mean  age  of  the  occurrence  of  cancer  in  these 
parts  is  under  40 ;  in  all  other  parts  it  is  above  40,  and  in 
most  of  them  above  50.  Now  the  foiu*  localities  named 
ibove  are  those  in  which  the  medullar)'  and  melanotic 
oncers  almost  alone  occur  as  priuuiry  atTcctions. 

From  a  tablef  of  1 54  primary  medullary  cancers  of  the 
bones,  soft  parts  of  the  trunk  and  limbs,  the  eye  and  orbit, 
the  testicle,  breast,  and  vnrious  other  external  parts,  1  fiuti 
that  the  ages  at  which  they  occurred  were  as  follows : — 
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•  Traite  pratique,  p.  140. 

t  The  table  is  constructed  from  nearly  equal  nutnbora  of  M.  Le- 
bert's  cases  and  my  own ;  and  it  may  be  worthy  of  reraai'k,  that  in  the 
caae  of  every  part  the  average  age  is  higher  in  his  caaea  than  in  mine. 
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before  thji  age :  of  tiefenaer,  nariy  Mf  timiiitfiifMi  their 
growUi  betweoi  40  and  50  jean  of  age ;  of  the  latter, 
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eaauBOieed  after  40 ;  of  tbe  iMet,  iCtiB  noie  than  one- 
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The  (bDofring  table,  abo,  maj  be  compared  with  that  at 
p,  S26.  It  ihofVB,  bj  sunilar  calcaktions,  the  rdative  fre- 
qoencies  of  mednllaiy  caDcers  m  external  parts,  in  propor^ 
tion  to  the  namber  of  persons  bring  at  eachofthesnooesBhre 
decennial  periods  of  life.  The  greatest  frequency  k  between 
40  and  50,  and,  reckoning  this  as  100,  the  following  num- 
bers may  represent  the  frequencies  of  the  beginning  of 
niedullary  cancers  at  other  decennial  periods : — 


0  to  10  years 

31 

40  to  50  years    100 

10  to  20     „ 

88 

50  to  60     „         99 

20  to  30     „ 

59 

Above  60   „         44 

30  to  40     „ 

79 

The  chief  points  which  this  table  may  illustrate  are  (1), 
that  the  maximum  of  frequency,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  persons  living  at  the  several  ages,  occurs  between 
40  and  50,  as  well  fur  the  medullary  as  for  the  scirrhous 
cancers  of  external  parts ;  but  (2)  tbat  there  is  a  gradual 
ascent  to  tliis  maximum  from  the  earhest  period  of  lile, 
and  then  a  more  gradual  descent  from  it. 

1  believe,  however,  that,  if  we  could  reckon  the  frequencies 
of  nu'dullnry  cancers  of  internal  organs,  we  should  find  no 
tiueh  (hminution  after  the  age  of  50.  Rather,  it  would 
appear  that  (in  consequence,  chiefly,  of  the  frecptcncy  of 
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cancer  of  the  stomach  iu  advanced  life)  the  frequency  of 
medullary  cancers,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons 
living,  cuntinues  to  increase  up  to  the  latest  age.  There 
are,  1  believe,  no  tables  in  which  the  medullary  are  sepa- 
rated from  other  cancers  of  internal  organs  ;  but  from 
those  of  the  cancers  of  the  uterus  and  stomach  given  by 
Leljert,  and  of  the  lungs  by  Walslic  (of  which,  doubtless, 
the  majority  were  medullary  cancers),  the  proportionate 
frequencies  at  successive  periwls  a[)pear  to  be  as  follows. 
(For  couipai'isun's  sake,  the  proportion  between  40  and  50 
years  is  still  counted  as  100.) 


0  to  10  years 


10  (o  20 
20  to  30 

m  to  40 

40  to  50 

50  to  m 

00  to  70 
70  to  80 


(cancers  of  the  lungs  alone) 


(cancers   of  the 
almost  alone) 


stomach 


0 
3 

15-7 

51 

100 

204 

230 

250 


I  There  are  no  data  from  which  we  could  exactly  reckon 
tlie  relative  frequencies  of  medullary  cancer  in  each  part 
of  the  body,  but  there  can,  1  think,  be  little  doubt  that 
it  is  a  disease  which,  on  the  whole,  becomes  constantly 
more  fretpient,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons 
living  at  each  successive  period  of  life,  from  the  very 
earliest  to  the  latest  age. 

(c)  The  influence  of  hereditary  tendency  is,  probal)ly, 
about  the  same  in  medullary  as  iu  scirrhous  cancer.  Among 
32  patients,  5  were  aware  of  cancer  having  occurred  in  other 
members  of  their  families,  and  of  these  five,  four  reported 
that  two  members  of  their  respective  familie.<  liatl  ilied 
canceruus. 
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OD  the  injuij  after  which  it  fbraed ;  and  jd,  while  we  find 
that  a  diird  of  the  patients  widi  mednDvj  caDoers  ascnbe 
them  to  injnrr  or  previous  dfeeaae,  while  leas  Aan  a  fifth 
of  those  with  simple  Umioiin,  or  with  hard  canocfs,  refer 

theoi  to  such  caose  (p.  329),  we  cannot  fairlj  doubt  that 
these  local  aocide&U  have  influenoe  m  deteniiimng  the 
place  and  time  in  which  the  medullaiy  canceroos  disease 
»ha11  manifest  itself. 

The  influence  of  injury  is  very  dearly  shown  in  certain 
cases,  in  which  there  is  no  appreciable  interval  between  its 
immediate  ordinary  consequences  and  the  growth  of  a 
medullary  cancer  in  the  injured  part.  For  example,  a 
healthy  boy  was  accidentally  wounded  in  his  eye.  It  had 
been  perfectly  sound  to  this  time ;  but,  within  a  few  days 
after  the  injury,  a  medullar)-  tumour  grew  from  the  eye- 
ball. It  was  removed  three  weeks  later;  but  it  quickly 
recurred,  and  destroyed  life. 

A  boy  fell  and  struck  his  knee.  It  had  been  perfectly 
hcaltliy  ,  but  the  iiiHainmatory  swelling  (as  it  was  suppsed) 
that  followed  the  fa;I  did  not  subside :  rather,  it  constantly 
increased ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  it  became  probable  that  a 
large  medullary  tumour  was  growing  round  the  lower  end 
of  the  femur.     Amputation  proved  this  to  be  the  case. 

Again,  a  sturdy  man,  at  his  work,  slipped  and  strained, 
or  pcrhui>8  broke,  his  fi!)ula.  Three  days  afterwards  he 
had  increased  pain  in  the  injured  part,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  week  swelling,  which,  though  carefully  treated,  con- 
aautly  increased.  Eight  weeks  after  the  injury  the  swelling 
was  found   to  be  n   large   uiedulhuy   growth  around  and 
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witliin  the  shaft  of  the  fibula ;  and  the  limb  was  ampu- 
tated. 

We  must,  I  suppose,  assume  the  previous  existence  of  a 
cancerous  diathesis  in  tlie  persons  in  whom  these  rare  con- 
sequences of  accidental  violence  ensued  :  nevertheless,  their 
cases  prove,  as  I  have  said,  the  influence  of  local  injiu'y  iii 
determining  the  time  and  place  in  which  the  cancer  w^ll  be 
mauifesled  ;  and  they  may  make  us  believe  that,  in  many 
cases,  in  which  a  clear  interval  elapses  between  the  hijury 
and  the  appearance  of  the  cancer,  the  effect  of  the  violence, 
though  less  immediate,  is  certain. 

[e]  Although  I  know  of  no  numerical  evidence  to  sup- 
port it,  yet  I  think  the  general  impression  must  be  true 
that  medullary  cancer  is  peculiarly  liable  to  occiu*  in  those 
who  have  many  of  the  features  of  the  fair  strumous  consti- 
totion  :  in  persons  of  fine  complexion,  light  hair  and  eyes, 
pale  blood,  quick  pulse,  and  of  generally  delicate  or  feeble 
health.  Scirrhous  cancer  appears  most  frequent  in  those 
who  have  the  opposite  characters  of  temperament.  A  dif- 
ference also  exists  in  relation  to  the  general  health  of  those 
in  whom  the  two  forms  of  the  disease  are  severally  ob- 
served. I  mentioned  (p.  330)  that  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  subjects  of  hard  cancer  appear  to  have  good  general 
health  at  and  soon  after  its  first  appearance  :  the  proportion 
of  those  in  the  like  condition  with  mcduUary  cancer  is  not 
more  than  two- thirds  ;  the  remaining  third  have  presented 
from  the  very  beginning  a  loss  of  weight  and  of  muscular 
power,  accelerated  action  of  the  heart,  quick  breathing, 
paleness,  and  general  defect  of  health. 


In  the  growth  of  medullary  cancer  we  may  chiefly  observe 
these  three  thiugs^(l)  theur  multiplicity  in  certain  cases  ; 
(2)  their  generally  rapid  rate  of  increase ;  (3)  the  occa- 
sional complete  suspension  of  growth. 


MKDri,LAKT  CANCER. 

I  have  referretl  to  their  unilLipHcity  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  but  again  notice  it, -to  mention  the  obscrvatiou  of 
Rokitaosky,*  that  medullary  cancers  arc  sometimes  deve- 
loped in  great  number  in  the  course  and  among  the  pheuo- 
mena  of  a  very  acute  typhoid  fever. 

I  do  not  know  what  their  greatest  rate  of  incrcjisc  may 
be ;  but  it  has  in  several  cases  exceeded  a  jwimd  per 
month,  and,  except  in  the  instances  of  some  of  the  cartila- 
ginous tuniom's  (p.  181),  it  is,  I  beheve,  uucquallcd  by  aijy 
other  niorbid  growth.  In  general,  the  more  rapid  the 
growth  the  less  is  the  firmness,  and  the  less  perfect  the 
development  of  nuclei  and  ceUs,  in  the  nicdullai'y  tiimoiir. 
Their  rapid  increase  commonly  indicates,  not  a  special 
capacity  of  growth  or  multiplication  of  cells  in  the  tumour 
already  formed,  but  an  intense  diathesis,  an  ample  provision 
of  aj>propriate  materials  in  the  blood.  The  growth  is  by 
simple  increase  i  the  materials  unce  formed  do  not  normally 
change  their  chai*acters;  there  are  no  stages  of  crudity  or 
matinity  ;  the  disease  is,  in  its  usual  and  normal  course, 
from  first  to  last  the  same. 

But  while  these  things  justify  the  expression  that  the 
mcdullaiy  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  acute  form  of  cancer, 
yet  there  is,  I  believe,  none  in  which  arrest  or  complete 
suspension  of  progress  is  so  apt  to  occm*.  These  cases 
have  occurred  within  my  own  observation,  A  man,  "36 
years  old,  had  a  slight  enlargement  of  one  testicle  for  15 
years,  and  its  rate  of  increase  was  often  inappreciable. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  rapid  growth  ensued.  On  re- 
moval, well-marked  medulkry  and  melanotic  cancer  was 
found,  and  was  the  only  apparent  source  of  the  enlarge- 
ment. He  died  soon  after  the  operation  with  recurrence 
of  the  disease. 


*  Patbolugische  ^Viiatomie,  i.  373. 
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.  man,  42  years  old,  had  a  large  increasing  medullary 
tumour  of  the  ilium.  He  had  also  a  tumom*  in  the  upper 
arm,  which  had  grown  slowly  for  seven  years  and  had  been 
stationary  for  three  years.  A\' hen  he  died,  the  tumour  in  the 
arm  had  as  well-marked  characters  of  medullary  cancer  as 
that  of  the  ilium,  or  of  any  other  of  the  several  parts  in 
which  similar  disease  was  found.* 

A  man,  ;55  years  old,  had  numerous  medullary  tumoiu*s  in 
his  right  upper  arm,  shoulder,  and  axilla,  all  of  which  had 
commenced  their  growth  within  three  months,  and  were  very 
quickly  increasing.  One,  which  appeared  to  be  in  every  other 
respect  of  the  same  kind,  liad  been  statiouarj*  for  twelve 
years  in  the  groin,  and  another  nearly  as  long  in  the  neck. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  removed  a  gentleman's  testicle  for 
what  was  believed  to  be  medullary  cancer.  He  remained 
well  for  twelve  years,  aud  then  died  with  certain  medul- 
lary cancer  in  the  pelvis. 

Dr.  Baly  had  a  patient  who  had  observ  ed  for  several  years 
a  tumour  connected  with  two  of  his  ribs.  It  had  scarcely 
enlai-ged,  till  shortly  before  his  death  :  then  it  cjuiekly  in- 
creased, and,  at  the  same  time,  numerous  medullary  cancers 
appeared  about  it  and  in  more  distant  parts,  f 

Cases  such  as  these  occur,  so  far  as  1  know,  in  no  cancers 
but  those  of  the  medullary  and  melanotic  kinds.  They 
seem  to  be  quite  inexplicable  ;  an<l  as  yet  no  facts  have  been 
observed  which  would  show  a  ])eculiarity  of  structure  in 
the  arrested  C4mcers  corresponding  with  the  strangeness 
of  their  life. 


As  the  medullary  cancers  grow,  the  parts  about  them 


*  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew'a,  Series  i.  Noa.  235  to  240.  Case 
rekk^d  by  Mr.  Stanley  iii  Med.-Chir,  Tnuia.,  ULviii.  p.  317, 

t  The  tumour  ou  the  ribs  is  iu  tfie  Museum  of  St.  Bai'tholomew's. 
It  apiieare  an  ordinary  medullary  carieer,  wilU  a  liai-d  buiiy  skeluton. 
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generally  yield,  and  some  among  them  grow  at  once  in 
strength  and  in  extent,  and  for  a  time  retard  both  the  in- 
crease and  the  ]>rotnision  of  the  tumour.  Because  the  skiu 
over  a  medullary  cancer  is  not  often  infiltrated  (as  that  over 
a  hard  cancer  usually  is),  we  do  not  often  see  the  kinds  of 
ulcer  de8cri!)cd  in  the  last  lectm*e  (p.  333).  Neither  is 
there,  in  medullary  cancers  generally,  any  remarkable  prone- 
nuss  to  ulceration.  The  usual  course  is,  that,  as  the  tumour 
grows,  the  skin  and  other  parts  over  it  become  thinner  and 
more  tense  ;  then,  as  the  growth  of  the  tumour  is  more 
rapid  than  theirs,  they  inflame  and  ulcerate,  and  a  hole  is 
formed  over  the  most  prominent  part  of  tlie  tumour.  There 
is  nothing  specific  or  characteristic  in  this  ulceration ;  it  is 
only  such  as  may  ensue  over  any  quickly  growing  tumour ; 
but  the  contimied  rapid  increase  of  the  cancer  makes  it  pro- 
trude and  grow  exuberantly ;  it  throws  out  fungus,  as  the 
expression  is.  The  exuberant  growth,  exposed  to  the  injui'ics 
of  the  external  world,  inflames,  and  hence  is  prone  to  soft- 
ening, bleeding,  ulcerating  and  sloughing.*  These  may  keep 
down  its  mass  ;  \'et  it  may  grow  to  a  vast  size,  having  only 
its  sm*face  ulcerated  ;  lower  down,  it  usually  adheres  to  the 
borders  of  the  apertures  in  the  skin,  and  overhangs  and 
everts  them.  This  is  usually  the  case  with  the  huge  out- 
growths of  medullary  cancer  that  have  protruded  from  the 
eye-ball,  after  penetrating  through  idcers  of  the  over- 
stretched cornea  or  sclerotica.  And  similar  exuberant 
growths  are  often  seen  when  medullary  cancers  have  pene- 
trated the  walls  of  various  cavities  or  canals  :  thus,  e.  g.. 


•  lu  Scries  xxxv.  Ko.  60  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  ia  a 
large  medullary  tumour  which  had  grown  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
of  the  back,  and,  after  the  akin  over  it  had  ulcerated,  was  in  one  mass 
squeezed  out  through  the  opening,  while  the  patient  was  endeavouring 
to  raise  herself  in  bed. 
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they  grow  along  the  canals  of  veins  when  they  have  entered 
them  by,  it  may  he,  a  single  small  orifice. 

In  the  cases  of  diffuse  infiltration  of  an  exposed  super- 
ficial tissue  {e.  g.y  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
or  rectum)  the  cancer  usually  ulcerates  widely  with  the 
tissue  it  affects,  and  herein  imitates  more  nearly  the  cha- 
racters of  the  ulceration  in  scirrhous  and  epithelial  cancers. 

Through  the  constantly  deepening  cachexia,  with  which 
the  increase  in  the  medullary  cancers  is  usually  commen- 
surate, and  which  is  augmented  by  the  various  influences 
of  the  local  disease,  the  usual  course  of  the  medullary 
cancer  is  uniformly  towards  death  ;  and  rapidly  thither, 
even  when  the  growth  does  not  involve  parts  necessary 
to  life.  And  yet,  as  Rokiiansky  has  observed,*  there  is 
no  form  of  cancer  in  which  spontaneous  natural  processes  of 
healing  so  often  occur.  Doubtless  nearly  all  the  reputed  cases 
of  the  cure  of  cancer  have  been  erroneously  so  regarded  ; 
yet  instances  may  be  easily  gathered  of  at  least  temporary 
cure;  and  these  arc  important  in  relation  to  the  general 
pathology  of  cancer,  since  they  afford  the  best  examples 
of  the  effects  of  its  degenerations  and  diseases. 
-  The  degenerations  of  medullary  cancer  are  chiefly  three : 
withering,  fatty,  and  calcareous  degeneration.  Its  chief 
diseases  are  equal  in  number— haemorrhage  or  apoplexy, 
suppuration,  and  sloughing. 

A  medullary  cancer  may  gradually  decrease,  becoming 
harder,  as  if  l)y  shrivelling  and  condensing,  and  at  length 
may  completely  disappetu*.  I  have  mentioned  such  cases 
at  p.  384 ;  and  I  have  seen  the  same  happen  after  partial 
removal  of  cancers. 

A  firm  medullary  tumour  was  seated  deep  in  the  sub- 
stance of  a  young  woman's  parotid  gland.     Its  removal  with 
•  Loc.  cit.  p.  375. 
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the  knife  could  not  be  stifelj  completed  ;  about  a  fourth 
part  of  it  was  left  behind,  and  the  wound  was  left  to  heal 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  It  healed  quickly,  enclosing  the 
remains  of  the  tumour ;  but  after  some  time  all  the  appear- 
ance of  swelling  subsided,  and  no  renewed  growth  ensued 
till  after  a  lapse  of  three  months,  when  it  was  renewed, 
but  not  more  rapidly  than  before. 

A  woman's  humerus  was  amputated  with  a  large  mass  of 
firm  mednllary  cancer  surrounding  its  neck  and  the  upper  part 
of  its  shaft.  The  same  disease  existed  in  all  the  muscles 
about  this  part  of  the  bone ;  and  the  patient  was  so  ex- 
hausted, that  the  (hsscction  necessary  for  the  removal  of  the 
whole  disease  could  not  be  completed.  Large  portions  of  it 
were  left  in  the  deltoid  and  great  pectoral  umscles.  In  two 
mouths  after  the  operation,  however,  the  wound  had  very 
nearly  healed,  and  no  trace  could  be  felt  of  the  masses 
of  the  cancer  in  the  muscles.  Nor  did  any  perceptible 
recurrence  take  place  till  more  than  four  months  after  the 
operation.  At  that  time  renewed  growths  apiK'ared  at  the 
scar,  and  in  the  thyroid  gland,  and  quickly  increased. 

To  these  cases  I  might  add  at  least  three  in  which 
I  have  known  portions  of  cancerous  growths  left  in  the 
orbit  after  incomi)lete  operations  ;  in  all  of  which  com- 
plete healing  ensued,  and  one,  two,  or  tlu'ee  months 
elapsed  before  any  renewed  growth  was  evident  in  the  por- 
tion of  disease  that  was  left.  In  all  these  cases  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  cancer  may  have  been  due  in  part  to  the 
dis(!ase  and  rapid  degeneration  excited  in  it  by  the  injury 
of  the  operation  and  its  consequences  ;  and  in  all,  the  growth 
was  renewed  within  three  months  of  the  disappearance : 
a  fallacious  hope  was  in  all  excited,  and  bitterly  disappointed. 
But  1  shall  have  presently  to  refer  to  a  cuse  in  which  the 
removal  of  cancers  was  independent  of  local  injury. 

It  is  most  probable  that  fatty  degeneration  couicided  with 
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the  wasting  and  absorption  of  cancer  which  occurred  in 
the  preceding  cases ;  for  it  seems  to  be  the  most  fre- 
quent change  when  growth  is  hindered.  I  have  already 
referred  to  the  fatty  degeneration  which,  in  medullary 
cancers,  as  in  other  tumours,  may  give  an  appearance 
of  buft'  or  ochre  yellow  lines  or  minute  spots  scattered, 
as  a  reticulum,  tlii'ough  tlieir  substance.  1  have  also  de- 
scribed (p.  350)  the  similar  but  larger  degeneration  which 
ensues  in  those  portions  or  lobes  of  medullary  cancers,  that 
are  found  as  tuberculoid  masses  (phymatoid,  of  Leber t), 
yellow  and  half  dry,  among  the  other  portions  that  appear 
actively  progressive.  In  both  cases  it  is  probable  that  the 
altered  substances  are  incapable  of  further  growth  ;  but  the 
change,  being  only  partial,  does  not  materially  aliect  the 
progress  of  the  whole  mass.  But,  though  more  rarely,  a 
whole  mass  (especially  when  many  exist,  as  in  the  liver), 
may  be  found  white,  or  yellowish-white,  soft,  paitially 
dried,  close- textured  but  friable,  and  greasy  to  the  touch, — 
in  a  state  of  wdiat  Rokitansky  has  called  '*  saponification."  In 
such  cases,  many  of  the  cancer-cells  and  nuclei  have  the  charac- 
ters of  the  granular  or  fatty  degeneration,  and  may  appear  col- 
lapsed and  shrivelled  ;  and  they  are  mingled  with  abundant 
molecular  matter  and  oil-particles  of  various  sizes,  and  often 
with  crystals  of  cliolestcarine  or  with  colouring  granules. 
All  the  analogies  of  such  changes  in  other  parts  imply  that 
cancers  thus  degenerated  must  be  incapable  of  increase  ;  they 
are  amongst  those  which  may  well  be  called,  as  by  Roki- 
tansky,  obsolete.  But  I  am  not  yet  sure  that  these  gradual 
changes  have  been  ever  followed  by  absorption  of  the 
altered  cancer-substance,  and  by  healing  :*  the  disease 
ceases  but  does  not  disappear  -.  and  usually,  while  one  mass 
is  thus  changing,  others  are  jirogressive. 

•  The  supposed  cjimos  of  healini^  of  cancer  of  the  liver,  rt'ported  ab 
having  occurred  at  Pmgue,  admit  of  other  explanationa.  (iive 
Lcbert,  Traitc  Pratique,  p.  72.) 
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The  calcareous  degeneration  is  much  more  rare  than  the 
two  preceding.  It  is  fully  described  by  Dr.  Bennett*  and 
Rokitansky,t  and  is  in  all  essential  characters  similar  to 
that  which  so  often  occurs  in  degenerating  arteries,  calcified 
inflammatory  products,  &c.  The  earthy  matter,  in  rainute 
granules,  is  commonly  mingled  with  fatty  matter,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  fluid,  is  like  more  or  less  liquid 
or  dry  and  Iiardened  mortar :  if  hardened  it  lies  in  grains, 
or  larger  irregular  concretions,  iii  the  substance  of  the  tu- 
mour. Its  indications  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  fatty 
degeneration  with  which  it  is  usually  mingled.} 


Among  the  diseases  of  medullary  cancers  their  proncness 
to  bleeding  may  be  mentioned.  Hence  their  occasionally 
abuiulant  haemorrhages  when  protruding,  and  the  frctjuent 
large  extravasations  of  blood  in  them,  variously  altering 
their  aspects  as  it  passes  through  its  stages  of  decoloriza- 
tion,  or  other  changes.  The  exti*eme  examples  of  such 
bleeding  cancers  constitute  the  fungus  ha^niatodes. 

Acute  inflammation  also  is  frequent,  especially  in  such 
as  are  exposed  through  ulcers.  It  may  produce  not  only 
enlargement  of  the  blood-vessels  and  swelling  of  the  tumour, 
but  softening,  suppuration,  and,  I  believe,  other  of  its  ordi- 
nary effects.  The  softening  may  be  compared  with  that  which 
occurs  in  inflammation  of  any  natural  part,  like  which, 
also,  it  is,  I  believe,  often  attended  with   a  rapid   fatty 

•  On  Cancerous  and  Cancroid  Growths,  p.  214. 

t  Loc.  fit.  p.  352. 

J  I  have  little  doubt  that  tho  melanotic  cancer  might  be  truly  dc- 
Bcribed  as  a  pigtnental  degeneration  of  the  medullary  cancer  (except 
in  the  few  instances  in  which  epithelial  caueera  are  melanotic).  But 
part  of  another  lecture  will  be  devoted  to  tliia.  The  same  lecture 
win  comprise  the  colloid  or  alveolar  cancer  ;  and  I  shall  have  oecaaion 
to  mention  in  it  the  firequent  occurrence  of  cysts  in  medullary  cancers, 
sojne  of  which  ought  perhaps  be  described  as  a  cystic  disease  of  tho 
canct^rs. 
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degeneration  or  a  disintegration  of  the  cancer-structures.     I 
am  not  disposed  to  think  with  Rokitansky  (p.  350),  that  the 
reticulum,  or  otlier  ordinary  yellow  de|>osits  in  cancers,  are 
due  to  inflannnatory  exudations  passing  into   and    propa- 
■  gating  a  fatty  transformation;  but  I  think  that  acute  in- 
flammation in  a  niedulhvry  or  any  other  cancer  is  likely  to 
be   attended   with    the   same  degenerative   softening  and 
transformation,  as  we  find  constituting  a  i»art  of  the  inflam- 
matory process  in  the  natural  tissues.     Thus  degenerating, 
and   whether  with,  or   without  suppuration,  a  medullary 
cancer  may  be  completely  removed. 
•         By  slougliing,  also,  a  medullary  cancer  may  be  wholly 
H  ejected  ;  and  this  event  is  more  likely  to  happen  than  with 
H  any  other  kind  of  cancer,  because  no  other  is  common  in 
the  form  of  an  isolablc  mass.     I  might  collect  several  cases 
in  which  it  has  occurred,   but  none  is  more  remarkable 
than  this.*     A  strong  man,  4G  years  old,  under  Mr.  Law^- 
Krence's  care»  had  a  large  firm  medullary  cancer  deep  seated 
in  his  thigh,  of  about  nine  months'  growth,  painful  and  in- 

»  creasing.  In  an  attempt  to  remove  it,  the  femora!  artery 
was  found  passing  right  through  it ;  its  connections,  also, 
appeared  so  wide  and  firm,  and  bleeding  ensued  from 
B  vessels  of  so  great  size,  that  the  operation  w^as  discontinued 
after  about  half  the  surface  of  the  tumour  had  l)een  un- 
covered. The  tumour  sloughed,  and  gradually  was  com- 
pletely separated.  It  came  away  with  nearly  three  inches 
of  the  femoral  artery  and  vein  that  ran  through  it.  No 
bleeding  oeciured  during  or  after  the  separation,  and  the 
cavity  that  remained  in  the  thigh  completely  healed.  The 
man  regained  an  apparently  good  health  for  a  few  weeks ; 


•  The  case  is  fully  reportetl  by  Mr.  Abemethy  Kingdon,  in  the 
MedicTal  Gazette,  1850. 
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then  the  disease,  returning  io  the  thigh,  proved  quickly 
fatal 

In  the  following  strange  case  nearly  all  the  methods  of 
spontaneous  temporary  ciu'c  which  I  have  been  illustrating 
were  exemplified. 

A  tall,  healthy-looking  man,  36  years  old,  came  under  my 
care  in  July  1850.  In  October  1 84 'J,  he  tlionght  he  strained 
his  shoulder  in  some  exertion,  and  soon  after  this  lie  noticed 
a  swelling  over  his  right  deltoid  muscle.  It  increased 
slowly  and  without  pain  for  nine  months,  and  was  thought 
to  be  a  fatty  tumour,  or  perhaps  a  chronic  abscess.  About 
the  beginning  of  July,  other  tumours  appeared  about  the 
shoulder ;  and,  when  I  fii*st  saw  him,  there  was  not  only 
the  tumour  tii-st  formed,  which  now  covered  two-thirds  of  the 
deltoid,  but  around  its  borders  were  numerous  smaller  round 
and  oval  masses  ;  in  the  axilla  wjus  a  mass  as  large  as  an  egg  ; 
over  the  brachial  vessels  lay  a  series  of  five  smaller  tumours, 
and  a  similar  series  of  larger  tumours  over  the  axillary 
vessels  reaching  under  the  clavicle.  A  small  tumour  of 
several  years'  date  lay  at  the  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle ;  and  one,  which  had  been  noticed  fur  twelve  years, 
was  in  the  right  groin.  All  these  tumours  were  soft, 
pliant,  painless,  subcutaneous,  moveable,  more  or  less  lobed. 
There  could  be  very  little  doubt  that  they  \vero  medullary 
cancers,  and  their  complete  removal  seemed  impossible ; 
but  it  was  advised  that,  for  proof's  sake,  one  should  be 
excised.  I  therefore  removed  one  of  those  near  the  chief 
mass.  It  was  composed  of  a  soft  greyish  substance,  with 
a  pale  purple  tinge,  lobed,  easily  reduced  to  pulp,  and  in 
microscopic  structure  consisted  almost  wholly  of  nucleated 
cells  exactly  conformed  to  the  very  tj'pe  of  cancer-cells. 
The  operation  was  followed  by  uo  discomfort ;  and,  a  few 
days  after  it,  the  patient  left  the  hospital,  still  looking 
healthy,  but,  I  supposed,  doomed  to  a  rapidly  fatal  progress 
of  the  disease. 
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At  home,  near  Dover,  he  was  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Sankey.  lo  a  few  days  after  liis  return,  the  skin  over  the 
largest  tumour  cracked,  and  a  thin  discharge  issued  from 
it.  Four  days  later  he  was  attacked  with  sickness,  diar- 
rhoea, and  abdominal  pain,  and  in  his  writhiuga  he  hurt 
his  arm.  Next  day,  three  or  four  more  openings  had 
iormcd  over  the  great  tumour,  and  the  scar  of  the  opera- 
tion-wound reopened  :  the  tumour  itself  had  rapidly  en- 
lai'ged.  From  all  these  apertures  pus  was  freely  discharged, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  large  sloughs  were  dischai-ged  or 
drawn  through  them.  With  the  sloughing,  profuse  htcmor- 
rhage  several  times  occurred.  All  the  ui>per  part  of  the 
arm  and  shoulder  was  undermined  hy  the  sloughing,  and 
a  great  cavity  remained,  from  which,  for  three  weeks,  a 
thin  fcetid  fluid  was  discharged,  but  which  then  began  to 
heal,  and  in  twelve  weeks  was  completely  closed-in. 

While  these  changes  were  going  on  in  the  tumours 
over  the  deltoid  and  in  those  near  it,  that  in  the  axilla  was 
constantly  enlarging.  It  became  "  as  large  as  a  hat,"  and 
early  in  Septeml)er  it  burst ;  and  through  a  small  aperture 
about  six  pints  of  pus  were  rapidly  discharged.  A  great 
cavity,  like  that  of  a  collapsed  abscess,  remained ;  but  it 
quickly  ceased  to  discharge,  and  healed.  In  the  same 
time  all  the  tumours  over  the  brachial  vessels  disappeared  ; 
they  did  not  inflame  or  seem  to  change  their  texture  ;  oaly, 
they  gradnally  decrcjised  and  ch-ared  away,  and  with  them 
that  also  disa[>pcared  which  had  been  in  the  groin  for  twelve 
years. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  during  all  this  time  of  slough- 
ing and  suppurati(Hi  the  jjatient  had  been  weU  managed, 
and  amply  supported  with  food  and  wine  and  medicine. 
About  the  end  of  October  he  appeared  completely  reco- 
vered, and  returned  to  his  work.  I  saw  him  again  in 
January  1851.     He  looked  and  felt  well,  and,  but  that 
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his  arm  was  weak,  he  was  fully  capable  of  work  as  an 
agriciiUiiral  labourer.  Over  tlie  lower  half  of  the  deltoid 
there  was  a  large  irregular  scar ;  and  this  appeared  con- 
tiuuous  posteriorly  with  a  small  mass  of  liard  tough  sub- 
stance, of  wliicli  one  could  not  say  whether  it  were  tissues 
indurated  after  the  sloughing,  or  the  remains  of  the  tumour 
shrivelted  and  hardened  :  whatever  it  was,  it  was  painless 
and  gradually  decreasing.  No  trace  remained  of  the  other 
tumours  in  the  arm,  except  a  small  mass  like  a  lymphatic 
gland  in  tlic  middle  of  the  upper  ai'm.  In  the  axilla  there  was 
a  small  swelling  like  a  cluster  of  natural  lymphatic  glands. 
The  tumour  also  remained  at  the  border  of  the  sterno- 
niastoid  muscle,  and  was  rather  larger  thau  iu  Jidy. 

In  February  1851,  the  swelhug  in  the  axilla  began  to 
increase ;  its  growth  became  more  and  more  rapid.  By 
the  end  of  March  the  arm  was  greatly  swollen  ;  he  suffered 
severe  pain  in  and  about  it ;  his  health  failed  ;  he  had 
dj«pncea  and  frequent  vomiting,  and  died  with  pleuro- 
pneumonia on  the  20th  of  April.  The  tumour  in  the 
axilla  (the  only  one  found  after  death)  was  about  eight 
inches  long,  oval,  lobcd,  soft,  vascular,  and  brain-like,  and 
consisted,  chiefly,  of  small  apparently  imperfectly  formed 
cancer-cells. 

Such  a  case  as  this  needs  little  comment.  It  illustrates 
the  spontaneous  removal,  and,  so  far,  the  healing,  of  me- 
didlary  cancers  by  absorption,  by  inflammation  and  abun- 
dant suppuration,  and  by  sloughing.  It  shows  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  cancerous  matter,  doubtless  in  an  altered 
state,  accomplislicd  without  evident  injury  to  the  economy. 
And  it  illustrates  the  cancerous  diathesis  quickly  re-esta- 
blished after  being,  we  must  suppose,  suspended  or  super- 
seded, for  a  time,  during  the  removal  of  its  products. 
Hard,  therefore,  as,  we  may  say,  the  struggle  for  recovery 
was,  it  was  not  successful. 
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It  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  genera!  illustrations  of  the 
pain  and  other  phenomena  attendant  on  the  progress  of 
medallary  cancers  ;  for  these  arc  variously  modified  by  the 
many  organs  in  which  it  may  have  its  primary  seat.  I'he 
histcny  ofsomeof  the  medullary  cancers,  which  grow  as  dis- 
tinct tumours,  may  teach  us  that  the  pain  is  not  an  affec- 
tion of  the  cancer  itself,  but  of  the  organ  which  it  occupies. 
Such  cancerous  tumours,  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue, 
are,  I  believe,  rarely  the  sources  of  pain  ;  often  they  are 
completely  insensible  •.  yet  the  same  kind  of  tumours  seated 
among  the  deeper  parts  of  limbs,  or  enclosed  in  the  tes- 
ticle, or  in  bone,  seem  to  be  usually  painful,  and  often 
severely  so.  The  difference  indicates  that  the  varying  pain 
is  not  of  the  cancer,  but  of  the  part  it  fills. 

The  cachexia  is,  in  the  later  periods  of  the  disease,  too 
much  varied  by  the  disturbed  functions  of  the  organs  spe- 
cially affected  to  admit  of  general  description.  But  it  is 
chiefly  in  this  form  of  cancer  that,  early  in  the  disease,  and 
even  wliilc  the  local  affection  seems  trivial,  and  involves  no 
important  part,  we  often  find  the  signs  ofthe  general  health 
being  ])rofouudly  affected  ;  the  weight  and  muscular  power 
regularly  diuiinishing,  tlie  complexion  gradually  fading,  the 
features  becoming  sharper,  the  pulse  and  breathing  (piickcr, 
the  blood  more  pale.  Such  events  are,  indeed,  inconstant, 
both  in  the  time  of  their  occurrence  and  in  their  intensity  j 
but  in  many  cases  they  are  far  too  striking  to  be  over- 
looked ;  the  defective  nutrition  of  the  early  stages  of  phthisis 
is  not  more  marked  :  the  evidence  is  complete  for  the  proof 
of  a  distinct  cancerous  cachexia,  which  is  indeed  commonly 
indicated  and  may  be  measured  by  a  cancerous  growth,  but 
which  uiay  exist  in  a  degree,  with  which  neither  the  bulk, 
nor  the  rate  of  increase,  of  the  growth  is  at  all  commen- 
surate. 
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To  estimate  the  general  duration  of  life  in  those  who 
have  medullary  cancers,  those  cases  alone  should  be  reckoned 

in  which  parts  whose  functions  are  essential  to  life  are 
ailectcd  ; — such  as  the  bones  and  soft  parts  about  the  trunk 
and  limbs,  the  testicle,  the  eye,  and  other  external  organs. 
From  a  table  of  50  cases  of  medullaiy  cancers  in  these 
parts  (including  eight  cases  of  cancer  of  the  bones  by  M. 
Lebert),  in  all  of  which  the  disease  pui-sued  its  coiu-se  with- 
out operative  interference,  1  find  the  average  duration  of 
hfe  to  be  rather  more  than  two  years  from  the  patient's 
first  observation  of  the  disease.* 


Among  45  of  these  patients, — 
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luent  of  the  disease. 

A  comparison  of  this  table  with  that  at  p.  345  will  show, 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  history  of  scirrhous  cancer, 
the  rapidity  of  this  form  in  running  its  fatal  career ;  a 
rapidity  which  is  ccrUiinly  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  earlier 
exhaustion  produced  by  haemorrhage,  discharge,  pain,  or 
other  local  accidents  of  the  disease,  but  is  mainly  due  to 


♦  I  hare  not  reckoned  in  this  table  the  exceptional  cases  referred 
to  at  p.  394,  in  which  the  disea^io  appears  to  be  suspended  for  some 
years.  But  I  have  incliuled  five  cases  in  which  the  patients  were 
still  living  beyond  the  average  time.  In  the  45  aii'ead}'  dead,  the 
average  duration  of  life  was  23*8  months. 
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the  augmenting  cachexia.  The  same  comparison  will  show 
how  small  is  the  proportion  of  those  in  whom  the  disease 
lasts  more  than  four  yvtirs  j  and  there  seem  to  be  no  cases 
parallel  with  those  of  scirrhous  cancer  which  are  slowly 
progressive  through  periods  of  five,  ten,  or  more  years.  I 
have  mentioned  instances  of  the  apparent  suspension  of  the 
disease ;  but  tht'se  arc  different  from  the  cases  of  constant 
slow  progress,  the  rarity  of  which  suppHes  an  important 
fact  in  diagnosis,  in  the  great  prubahility  that  a  tumour  is 
not  a  medullary  cancer,  if  it  have  been  increashig  for  more 
than  three  years  without  distinct  manifestation  of  its  can- 
cerous natiu'c. 

The  effect  of  removing  medullary  cancers  is,  on  tlie  whole, 
an  increased  average  duration  of  Hfe  ;  hut  chiefly,  I  believe, 
because  in  a  few  cases  the  operation  is  long  survived,  and 
in  some,  death,  winch  woidd  have  speedily  ensued,  is  for  a 
time  arrested.  In  the  ninjority  of  cases  the  operation,  if 
its  own  effects  be  recovered  from,  seems  not  to  affect  the 
average  duration  of  life.  Thus  in  Ail  cases  in  which  ex- 
ternal medullary  cancers  were  removed  by  excision,  or 
amputation  of  the  affected  part,  the  average  duration  of  life 
was  something  more  than  28  montlis.  Among  51  cases 
(Including  9  cases  of  extirpated  cancer  of  the  eye,  from  M. 
Lebcrt)  these  were  the  several  times  of  death,  reckoning, 
as  before,  from  the  first  observation  of  the  disease  by  the 
patient :  — 
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The  comparison  of  this  table  with  that  in  page  400  will 
show  that  the  only  notable  contrast  between  them  is 
in  their  first  and  last  lines. 

If  the  operation  be  recovered  from,  the  regular  course  of 
events  brings  about  the  renewal  of  cancerous  growth, 
either  near  the  seat  of  the  former  growth,  or  in  the  lym- 
phatics connected  therewith,  or,  more  rarely,  in  some  distant 
part.  In  38  cases  of  niedidlary  cancer,  atlecting  primarily 
the  same  external  organs  as  afforded  the  cases  fur  the 
former  tables,  I  find  the  average  period  of  recurrence  after 
the  operation  to  have  been  seven  months.  I  have  reckoned 
only  those  cases  in  which  a  period  of  apparent  recover)'  was 
noted  after  the  oporntion ;  all  those  cases  are  omitted  in 
whicJi  the  discfise  was  not  wholly  removed,  or  in  which  it 
is  most  probable  that  the  same  disease  existed  unobserved  in 
lymphatics  or  other  internal  organs  at  the  time  of  operation, 
let  the  average  rate  of  recurrence  is  fearfully  rapid. 

It  was  observed  in  between — 
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Among  the  51  cases  in  the  table  on  page  407,  those  of  five 
patients  are  included,  who  are  living,  ^vithout  apparent  return 
of  disease,  for  periods  of  3,  3i,  4  J,  5,  and  0  years  after  ope- 
ration ;  and  I  have  referred  already  to  one  case  in  which 
a  patient  died  with  cancer  in  the  pelvis  twelve  years  after 
the  removal  of  a  testicle  which  was  considered  cancerous. 
Of  cases  more  near  to  recovery  than  these  I  can  find  no  in- 
stances on  authentic  record. 

The  cases  1  have  been  able  to  coUect  supply  little  that 
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is  conclusive  respecting  the  different  durations  of  life, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  seat  of  the  cancer, 
and  other  such  circutustaufcs.  In  children  under  ten 
years  old,  the  avernge  diu-ation  of  life,  with  medullary 
cancers  of  external  parts,  is,  I  believe,  not  more  than 
eighteen  months ;  after  ten  years,  age  seems  to  have  little 
or  no  influence.  According  to  the  part  affected  the  average 
duration  of  hfe  appears  to  he  greater  in  the  following 
order : — the  testicle,  the  eye,  the  bones,  the  soft  parts  of 
the  hmbs  and  trunk,  the  lymphatics ;  but  the  difference  is 
not  considerable.  The  average  for  the  cancers  of  the  tes- 
ticle is  about  23  months  ,•  that  for  the  tumours  in  the 
limbs  and  trunk  nearly  80  months.  It  is  the  same,  I 
believe,  with  the  results  of  operations ;  recurrence  and 
death  occur,  on  the  whole,  more  tardily  after  amputations 
for  medullary  cancers  of  the  bones  and  soft  parts  of  the 
limbs,  than  after  extirpations  of  the  eye  or  testicle ;  but 
there  arc  many  obvious  reasons  why  we  cannot  hence  de- 
duce more  than  a  very  unstable  rule  for  practice.  The 
previous  duration  of  the  disease  seems,  also,  to  have  little 
influence  on  the  time  of  recurrence  after  tlie  operation  :  the 
only  general  rule  seems  to  be,  that  the  rapidity  of  recur- 
rence corresponds  with  that  of  the  progress  of  the  primary 
disease. 

Now,  respecting  the  [>ropricty  of  removing  a  medullary 
cancer  in  any  single  case,  much  that  was  said  respecting 
the  operation  for  scirrhous  cancer  of  the  breast  might  be 
repeated  here.  The  hope  of  finally  curing  the  disease  by 
o[)eration  should  not  be  entertained.  Siich  an  event  may 
happen,  but  the  chance  of  it  is  not  greater  than  that  of  the 
disease  being  spontaneously  cured  or  arrested ;  and  the 
chance  of  any  of  these  things  is  too  sHght  to  be  weighed  in 
the  decision  on  any  single  case.  The  rpuistion,  in  each 
case,  is  whether  life  may  be  so   prolonged,  or  its  sufferings 
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SO  diminished,  as  to  justify  the  risk  of  the  operation.  T 
general,  T  think,  the  answer  must  be  affirmative  wherever 
the  disease  can  he  wholly  removed,  and  the  cachexia  is  not 
90  manifest  as  to  mnkc  it  most  probable  that  the  operation 
will  of  itself  prove  fatal. 

(1)  The  mnubcr  of  cases  in  which  the  patients  survive 
the  operation  for  a  longer  time  than  that  in  wliich,  on  the 
average,  the  disease  rims  its  course,  is  sufficient  to  justify 
the  hope  of  considerable  advantage  from  the  removal  of 
the  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  chronic 
cases  of  medullary  cancer  is  so  snuill,  that  no  correspond- 
ing hope  of  a  life  being  prolonged  nuich  beyond  the  avc. 
rage  can  be  reasonably  helil,  if  the  tliscaso  be  left  to  run  its 
own  career.* 

(2)  The  hope  that  the  removal  of  the  cancer  will  secure 
a  considerable  addition  (two  or  more  years,  for  exainj)le)  to 
the  length  of  life,  will  be  more  often  disappointed  than 
fulfilled.  But,  even  when  we  do  not  entertain  this  hope, 
the  operation  may  be  justified  by  the  belief  that  it  will 
avert  or  postpone  great  suffering.  The  miseries  attendant 
on  the  regular  progress  of  a  medullary  cancer,  in  any  ex- 
ternal part,  are  hardly  less  than  those  of  hard  cancer  of  the 
breast ;  they  are  sach,  and  in  general  so  much  greater 
than  those  of  the  recurrent  disease,  that,  unless  it  is  very 
probable  that  a!i  operation  will  materially  shorten  life,  its 
performance  is  warranted  by  the  probability  of  its  render- 
ing the  rest  of  life  less  burdensome. 

(3)  A  motive  for  operation  in  cases  of  supposed  medul- 

•  The  difference  here  stated  nmy  ecom  opposed  by  the  tables  in 
the  foregoing  pages.  I  must  therefore  stat-e  that,  at  page  3J)4, 1  have 
referred  to  all  the  caecs  of  elirouic  or  suspended  medullurr  eancCT 
that  I  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of;  but  that  the  cases  of  operations 
survived  for  more  thiui  three  years,  mentioned  at  page  407,  were  not 
selected  on  this  account,  but  occurred  in  the  ordinary  course  of  ob- 
sensation. 
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lary  cancers  may  often  be  drawn  from  the  uncertainty  of 
the  diagnosis.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  those  of  the 
large  bones,  for  the  removal  of  which  the  peril  of  the  neces- 
sary operation  might  seem  too  great  for  the  probability  of 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  it.  I  have  referred  to  cases  of 
cartilaginous  and  myeloid  tumours  of  bone  (pp.  181,  215, 
219)  in  which  during  life  the  diagnosis  from  medullary 
cancers  was,  I  believe,  impossible.  In  all  such  cases,  and 
I  am  sure  they  are  not  very  rare,  the  observance  of  a  rule 
against  the  removal  of  tumours  or  of  bones  believed  to 
be  cancerous,  would  lead  to  a  lamentable  loss  of  life.  All 
doubts  respecting  diagnosis  are  here  to  be  reckoned  in 
favour  of  operations. 
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EPITHELIAL  CANCER. 


PART  I.  — ANATOMY. 


Epithelial  cancer  lias  its  primnry  sent,  with  very  rare  ex- 
ceptions, ill  or  just  beneath  suiiie  portion  of  skin  or  mucous 
luembrnne.  Its  most  frequent  locahty  is  the  lower  lip,  at 
or  near  the  jiniction  of  the  skin  and  niucons  metubrane  ; 
next  in  order  of  frequency  it  is  found  in  tiic  prepuce, 
scrotum  (of  chimney-sweeps) ,  labia,  uymphji;,  and  tong^ue : 
more  rarely  it  occurs  in  veiy  many  parts, — as  at  tlie  anus 
in  tlie  interior  of  the  cheek,  the  nppcr  lip,  the  mucous 
nicinbran<*  of  the  palate,  the  hirynx,  pharynx,  and  cardia, 
the  neck  and  oritice  of  the  uterus,  the  rectum  and  nrinaiy 
bladder,  the  skin  of  the  perineum,  of  the  extremities,  the  face, 
bead,  and  various  parts  of  tlie  trunk.  In  the  rare  instances 
of  its  occurrence,  as  a  ])rimary  disease,  in  other  tlian  inte- 
gnmental  parts,  it  has  been  found  in  tlie  inguinal  lym- 
phatic glands  (in  a  case  which  I  shall  relate),  in  hones,* 
and  in  the  tissues  forming  the  bases  or  walls  of  old  ulcers. t 


•  Yirchow,  in  the  Wiirxburg  VerliaotUungen,  i.  106. 

t  The  primary  seiits  of  the  cancer,  in  the  cases  from  complete  re- 
eorda  of  which  the  following  descriptions  are  drawn,  were  as  followH: — 
Lower  lip,  9  cases  ;  tongue,  9  ;  scrotum,  G  ;  face,  3  ;  penis,  3  ;  labia, 
2 ;  gum,  2  ;  integument  of  the  trunk,  2  ;  of  the  upper  extremity,  3  j 
lower  extreinitj",  2  ;  ear,  eyelids,  interior  of  the  cheek,  neck,  perineum, 
arras,  larynx,  inguinal  lymphatic  glands,  each  1.  With  very  few 
exceptions,  these  are  cases  in  which  the  disease  was  removed  by  ope- 
ration or  examined  after  death  :  in  all  such  cases  thf  microscopic 
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By  extension  from  any  of  its  primary  seats,  an  epitlielial 
cancer  may  occupy  any  tissue :  tlrus,  in  its  ])rogrcss  from 
the  lip,  tongue^  or  any  other  part,  muscles,  bones,  fibrous 
tissues,  are  alike  invaded  and  destroyed  by  it.  As  a  secon- 
dary disease,  or  in  its  recurrence  after  removal  by  operation, 
it  may  also  have  its  seat  in  any  of  these  tissues  at  or  near 
its  primary  seat ;  but  it  more  commonly  affects  the  lym- 
phatic glands  that  are  in  anatomical  connection  therewith  ; 
and,  very  rarely,  it  has  been  found  in  internal  organs,  the 
lungs,  liver,  and  heart.* 

The  essential  anatomical  character  of  the  epithelial 
c-ancer  is,  that  it  is  chiefly  com[iosed  of  cells  which  bear  a 
general  resemblance  to  those  of  such  tessellated  or  scaly 
epithelium  as  lines  the  interior  of  the  hps  and  mouth, f  and 
that  part  of  these  cells  are  inserted  or  infiltrated  in  the  in- 
terstices of  the  proper  structures  of  the  skin  or  other  aflected 
tissue.  J 


characters  of  the  Ktnictim;  were  obaerred.  I  raay  add  that  the 
account  dra-mti  chiefly  from  theoe  Cfisea  is  coiiiirmed  by  the  rccoIli?c- 
tioD  of  a  niucli  larger  number  which  I  have  obaerved  but  have  not 
recorded. 

♦  In  the  lungs  and  in  the  heart,  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's. In  the  liver  once,  by  Eokitansky  (Pathol.  Anat.  i.  386). 
In  the  hmga  and  in  the  liver,  in  the  Museums  of  Berlin  and  Wiirz- 
burg  (Virchow,  1.  c. ;  and  in  his  Archiv,  B.  iii.  p.  222). 

t  In  very  rare  cases  the  cells,  or  part  of  them,  are  like  those  of 
columnar  epithelium  (see  pp.  4-13,  450). 

X  In  assigning  these  two  conditions  as  the  essential  characters  of 
epithelial  cancers— namely ,  both  the  conKtruction  with  epithelial  cells 
and  the  insertion  of  such  cells  among  the  origbuU,  though  often 
morbid,  textures  of  the  atfected  part,  I  make  a  group  of  diseases  less 
compreheusive  than  either  the  '*  Cancroid"  of  Lebert  and  Bennett, 
or  the  *'  Epithelioma"  of  Ilaimover.  These  excellent  pathologists,  and 
many  others  following  them,  would  abolish  altogether  the  name  of 
epithelial  cancer,  and  place  the  cajses  which  ai-e  here  so  designated  in 
a  group  completely  separate  from  cancers,  aa  exemphfied  by  the  scir- 
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The  cpitliclixil  cancers  of  the  skin  of  niucons  membrane 
from  which,  as  types,  the  general  characters  of  the  thscase 
must  be  drawn,  present  many  varieties  of  extermil  shape 
and  relations,  whieh  are  dependent,  chiefly,  on  the  situation 
in  which  the  cancerous  structures  are  placed.  They  may 
be  either  almost  uniformly  diffused  among  all  the  tissues  of 
the  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  predominating  in  oidy  a 
small  degree  in  tlie  papillae ;  or  the  papillae  may  be  their 
chief  seat ;  or  they  may  occupy  only  the  sub-integumental 
tissues.  As  a  general  rule,  in  the  first  of  tlicse  cases,  the 
cancer  is  but  little  elevated  above  or  imbedded  below  the 
normal  level  of  the  integument,  and  its  depth  or  thickness 
is  much  less  tlian  its  other  dimensions ;  in  the  second,  it 
forms  a  prominent  warty  or  exnberant  outgrowth ;  in 
the  third,  a  deeper-seated  flat  or  rounded  mass.  These 
varieties  are  commonly  well  marked  in  the  first  notice  of 
the  cancerSj  or  during  the  earlier  stages  of  their  growth ; 
later,  they  are  less  marked,  because  (especially  after  ulcera- 
tion has  commenced)  an  epithelial  cancer,  whieh  has  been 
superficial  or  cxulicrant,  is  prone  to  extend  into  dee[)-seated 
parts ;  or  one  which  was  at  first  deeply  seated  may  grow 
out  exuberantly.  Moreover,  when  ulceration  is  in  progi-ess, 
a  greater  uniformity  of  external  appearance  is  found ;  for, 
in  general,  while  all  that  was  superficial  or  exuberant  is  in 
process  of  destruction,  th^  base  of  the  cancer  is  consUmtly 


rhoiis  and  medullary  forma.  It  ia  not  witliout  niiicJi  consideration 
tliat  I  liine  decided  to  differ  from  such  mithoriticfi ;  but  1  believe  timt 
I  he  whole  pathology  of  tho  diseases  in  which  the  two  ehametora 
flbove  cited  are  combined  ia,  with  rare  exceptions,  go  closely  con- 
formed to  that  of  the  scirrhous  and  medulhirj'  cancers,  that  they 
should  be  included  under  the  eaiiic  generic  iwimo.  The  gmujuls  of 
this  belief,  wliich.  I  think,  agrees  with  the  opinions  of  B-okitnn^ky 
and  Yirchow,  will  appear  in  the  present  lecture ;  and  at  its  end  I 
will  briffl}  sum  them  up. 
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exteiHling  both  widely  and  deeply  into  the  subin tegumental 
tissues. 

I  believe  that  it  will  be  useful  to  describe  separately  the 
external  characters  of  the  two  principal  varieties  of  epithe- 
lial cancer  of  the  integuments  here  indicated ;  and  (while 
remembering  that  nunglcd,  transitional,  and  intermediate 
specimens  may  be  very  often  seen),  to  speak  of  them  as  the 
superficial  or  out-growing,  and  the  deep-seated,  forma  of  the 
disease.* 

Among  the  examples  of  the  superficial  epithelial  cancers, 
the  greater  part  derive  a  peculiar  character  from  the  share 
which  the  papdla?  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  take 
in  the  disease.  These  being  enlarged,  and  variously  de- 
formed aiid  clustered,  give  a  coiidylomatous  appearance 
to  the  morbid  structures,  which  has  led  to  their  being  called 
papillaiy  or  warty  cancers,  and  which  renders  it  sometimes 
difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  comnion  warty  growths. 
According  to  the  changes  in  the  papilke,  numerous  varieties 
of  external  appearance  may  be  presented  :  I  shall  here  de- 
scribe only  the  chief  of  them. 

Tn  the  most  ordinary  examples  of  epithelial  cancer  of  the 
lower  lip,  or  of  a  labium,  or  of  the  scrotiuu  in  the  soot- 
cancers,   if  they  be  examined  previous  to  ulceration,  one 


•  I  believe  that  either  of  these  tonus  may  occur  in  any  of  the  parta 
enumerated  as  tlie  usual  seats  of  epithehal  cancer  ;  but  they  are  not 
both  equally  comtiion  in  every  such  part.  The  superficial,  and  espe- 
cially those  which  have  the  characters  of  warty  and  cauliHower-like 
outgrowtlia,  are  most  frei|ueiitly  found  on  mucous  surfaces,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  genital  organs;  the  deep-aeated  are  more  frequent 
iu  the  tongue  than  elsewhere;  those  on  the  exlreniities  and  iii  the 
scrotum  have  usually  a  well-marked  warty  character,  and  arc  rarely 
deep-seated.  Other  particulars  nii^ht,  1  believe,  he  stated,  but  I  am 
unwilling  to  state  them  unnnpported  by  couuted  numbers  of  caaea. 
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can  feel  an  outspread  swelling,  and  an  unnatural  firmnes 
or  hardness  of  tliti  affected  skin.  The  width  and  length  of 
the  swelling  arc  much  greater  than  its  thickness.  The  dis- 
eased part  is  enlarged ;  the  Hp,  for  example,  pouts,  and 
j)rojects  like  one  overgrown  ;  and  the  swelling  is  slightly 
elevated,  rising  gradually  or  abruptly  from  its  borders,  and 
having  a  round  or  oval  or  sinuous  outline.  Its  surface, 
previous  to  idceration,  may  be  nearly  smooth,  but  more  often 
is  coarsely  granulated,  or  tubcrculatcd,  or  lowly  warty,  like 
the  surface  of  a  syphilitic  condyloma,  deriving  this  cha- 
racter usually  from  the  enlarged  and  closely  clustered  pa- 
pillic.  The  surface  is,  generally,  moist  with  ichorous  dis- 
charge, or  covered  with  a  scab,  or  with  a  soft  material 
formed  of  detached  epidermal  scales.  The  firmness  or 
hardness  of  the  dise.'ised  part  is  various  in  degree  in  diffe- 
rent instances  :  it  is  very  seldom  extreme ;  the  part,  however 
firm,  is  usually  flexible  and  pliant,  and  feels  moderately 
tense  and  resilient  on  pressure.  Commonly,  it  is  morbidly 
sensitive,  and  the  seat  of  increased  afflux  of  blood.  Its 
extent  is,  of  course,  various ;  but,  before  ulcemtion,  the 
disease  makes  more  progress  in  length  aud  breadth  than  in 
depth  ;  so  that  when,  for  example,  it  occupies  the  whole 
border  of  a  lip  or  of  a  labium,  it  may  not  exceed  the  third 
of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

In  the  form  of  epithelial  cancer  just  described  there  may 
be  no  considerable  enlargement  of  papilla^  or  it  may  only 
appear  when  the  gruwth  is  cut  through.  But,  in  many  in- 
stances (esf)eeially,  1  think,  in  the  epithelial  cancers  of  the 
prepuce,  glans,  and  integuments  of  the  extremities),  the 
changes  of  the  papillae  are  much  more  evident.  In  some, 
as  in  the  adjacent  sketch,  one  sees  a  great  extent  of  surface 
covered  with  crowds  and  clusters  of  enlarged  papilla?  set  on 
a  level  or  slightly  elevated  portion  of  the  cntis.  Singly, 
(when  the  ichor  and  loose  scales  that  fill  their  intervals  are 
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f  washedaway)they  appear  cylindriforin,iiask-shaped4>yriIbmi, 

or  conical :  clustered,  they  make  nodulated  aud  narrow- 
stemmed  masses.     Tliey  may 

be  in  one  or  in  many  groups; 

or  groups  of    them  may  be 
B  scattered   rouud  some    large 

central   ulcer.     They   appear 

very  vascular,  and  their  sm- 

face,     thinly     covered     with 

opaque  white  cuticle,  has   a 

pink,  or  vcrmihon,  or  brightly 
^  florid  hue.f 
I      In  other  instances,   or   in 

other  parts,  a  large  mass  Lb 

formed,  the  surface  of  which, 

when    exposed    by    washing 

away  the  loose  epiilermoid  cells 

which  fiil-up   its  inequalities, 

is  largely  granulated  or  tuber - 

culatcd,    and   is   planned-out 

into    lobes   by  deeper  clefts. 

Such  growths  are  up-raised, 

cauliflower-like  ;     and,    with 

this  likeness,  may  be  broken 

through  the   clefts,   into  narrow-stemmed  masses,  fortned 

each  of  one  or  more  close-packed  groups  of  enlarged,  tube- 
s' •  The  papillary  character  is  well  shown  in  the  epecimea  of  aoot- 
■  cancer  ot'tho  hand,  in  the  Musenm  of  St.  Bai-tholomew's  (9or,  xi.  6), 
H  which  is  represented  in  fig.  65.  The  history  of  tho  case  ia  in  Pott's 
B  Works  by  Earle,  iii.  182,    The  patient  waa  a  gardener,  who  had  been 

employed  in  strewing  soot  for  several  mominga :  the  disease  was  of 

five  years'  dnration. 
H      t  Museuin  of  St.  Bartl^olomew's,  Sen  i.  4i2,  12G,   127,  Ac.,  and 
"  8er.  xi,  6,     Mus.  Coll.  Surg.  2301,  2607,  2608,  &c. 
II.  EE 
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rous,  and  ckvate  papillae.*  The  surface  of  such  a  growth 
shows,  usually,  its  full  vascularity ;  for  if  it  be  washed,  it 
appears  bare,  and,  like  tlic  surface  of  coumion  granulations, 
has  no  covering  layer  of  cuticle.  It  may  be  florid,  l)leed- 
ing  on  slight  contact,  but,  more  often,  it  presents  a  dull  or 
rusty  veruiilion  tint,  rather  than  the  brighter  crimson  or 
pink  of  common  granulations,  or  of  such  warts  as  one 
conunonly  sees  on  the  prepuce  or  glans  penis. 

Occasionally  wc  meet  with  an  epithelial  cancer  having 
the  shape  of  a  sharply-bordered  circular  or  oval  disk,  up- 
raised from  one  to  three  lines  above  the  level  of  tlic  adja- 
cent skin  or  mucous  membrane,  and  imbedded  in  about 
the  same  depth  below  it.  The  surfaces  of  such  disk-shaped 
cancers  are  usually  flat,  or  slightly  concave,  granulated, 
spongy,  or  irregularly  cleft ;  their  margins  are  bordered  by 
the  healthy  integuments,  raised  and  often  slightly  everted 
by  their  growth,  Sucli  shapes  ai'e  not  uufrecpient  among 
the  epithelial  cancers  of  the  tongue,  of  the  lining  of  the 
prepuce,  and  of  the  scrotum.  I  removed  such  an  one,  also, 
from  the  perineum,  and  have  seen  one  in  the  vagina. 

Sometimes,  again,  an  epithelial  cancer  grows  out  in  the 
fonn  of  a  cone.  I  examined  such  an  one  removed  from 
the  lower  lip,  which  was  half  an  inch  high,  and  nearly  as 
much  in  diameter  at  its  base.  Its  base  was  a  cauccrous 
portion  of  cutis ;  its  substance  was  firm,  grey,  composed 
of  the  usual  elements  of  epithelial  cancers  imbedded  among 
fdjro-cclkdar  and  elastic  tissue  outgrown  from  the  skin  : 
the  subcutaneous  tissue  was  healthy.  In  another  instance 
an  exactly  similar  cancer  grew  on  a  chimney-sweep's  neck  ;t 
and  in  both  these  cases,  the  growth,  being  covered  mth  a 

•  Muaeum  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  Ser.  xxx.  35.  Mus.  Coll.  Surg. 
2609. 

t  Mug.  of  St.  Bartholomew's.  In  the  Ecxt  year  the  same  patient 
waa  in  the  hospital  with  a  canccrouB  wart  of  the  acrotum. 
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thick  laminated  l)lack  and  brown  scab,  was,  at  first,  not 
easy  to  distinguish  from  syphilitic  rupia  :  that  in  the  neck 
miglit  even  have  been  confounded  (as  some,  I  believe,  have 
been)  with  one  of  the  homs  that  grow  from  diseased  hair 
follicles.  Mr.  Curling*  describes  a  si- 
milar growth,  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  on  the  scrotum  of  a  chimney-sweep  ; 
and  has  copied,  from  one  of  Mr.  Wadd's 
sketches,  a  representation  of  a  horn  2i 
inches  long  similarly  formed. 

Lastly,  we  may  find  epithelial  cancers 
as  narrow-stemmed  or  even  pendulous 
growths  from  the  cutis.  I  have  seen  snch 
on  the  lower  lip,  and  at  the  anus,  like  masses  of  very 
firm  exuberant  granulations,  two  inches  in  diameter,  spring- 
ing from  narrow  bases  in  the  cutis  or  deeper  tissues,  and 
far  overhanging  the  adjacent  healthy  skin.  And  I  lately 
examined  one  of  this  kind,  which  was  removed  from  the  skin 
over  the  lower  border  of  the  great  pectoral  muscle.  It 
was  exactly  like  the  specimen  sketched  in  fig.  56.  It  was 
spheroidal,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  rising  from  the  skin 
with  a  base  about  half  as  wide;  it  was  lobed,  deeply 
fissured,  and  subdivided  like  a  wart,  with  its  compouent 
portions  pyriform  and  mutually  compressed.     Its  surface 

•  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Testicle,  p.  522.  The  specimen  is 
in  the  Mua.  Coll.  Surg.,  24G9.  In  the  ^Museum  of  St.  Bnrtholoiuew's 
is  ail  ingtance  of  very  large  aoot-cauccr,  iu  which,  at  the  borders 
of  the  ulcer,  there  are  apur-ahaped  nlnarp-pointed  processes,  doubt- 
less cancerous  papiUic,  some  of  which  are  from  i  to  ^  nn  inch  in 
length. 

t  Fig.  56,  Section  of  a  narrow-based  out-gi'owingcpithchnl  cancer. 
It  was  extremely  vascular,  and  had  grown  iu  the  place  of  a  dark 
mole,  or  pigmentary  mfivna,  on  the  wall  of  the  abdomen.  Two 
growths  liad  been  previously  removed  from  the  some  part. 
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was  pinkisli,  covered  with  a  tkiii  opaque- white  cuticle,  which 
extended  into  and  seemed  to  cease  griukially  in  tlie  fissures. 
Its  substance,  composed  aUuost  wholly  of  epithelial  cancer- 
cells,  was  moderately  firm  and  elastic.  It  was  but  little  painfid. 
A  tliiii,  strong-smelling  fluid  oozed  from  it.  The  patient 
had  noticed  a  small  unchangiug  wart  in  the  place  of  Hiis 
growth  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  Without  evident  cause 
it  had  begun  to  grow  rapidly,  and  had  become  redder  and 
discharged  fluid,  sLx  weeks  before  its  removal.* 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  a  much  greater  variety 
of  shapes  than  I  have  here  described  may  be  derived  from  the 
diiFerent  methods  and  degrees  in  which  the  papilla;  are  de- 
formed, enlarged,  and  involved  in  the  cancerous  disease. 
All,  and  more  than  all,  the  shapes  of  connaon  warty  and 
coudylouiatous  growths  may  be  produced.  But  the  same 
general  plan  of  construction  exists  in  all  j  namely,  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  is  infiltrated 
with  epithelial  cancer-structures  :  on  this,  as  on  a  base  more 
or  less  elevated  and  imbedded,  the  papilla;,  variously  changed 
in  shape,  size,  and  grouping,  are  also  cancerous  ;  their  na- 
tural structures,  if  we  except  their  blood-vessels,  which 
appear  enlarged,  arc  replaced  by  epithelial  cancer-cells. 
And  herein  is  the  essential  distinction  between  a  simple 
or  common  warty  or  pap  diary  growth,  and  a  cancerous 
one  or  warty  cancer.  In  the  former  the  papillae  retain 
their  natural  structures ;  however  much  they  may  be  mul- 
tiplied, or  changed  in  shape  and  size,  they  arc  either 
merely  hypertrophied,  or  are  infiltrated  with  organized  in- 


•  The  cauliflower  excrescence  of  the  uterus  may  be  moat  uearly 
compared  with  the  extremely  exuberant  epithelial  cancers  such  as  are 
described  above  (see  p.  450). 
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flanimatory  products  ;  however  abundant  tlie  epidermis  or 
epithelium  may  be,  it  only  covers  and  en  sheathes  thera. 
But  in  the  warty  cancer  the  papillae  are  themselves  can- 
cerous :  more  or  less  of  their  natural  shape,  or  of  the 
manner  of  their  increase,  may  he  traced ;  but  their  na- 
tural structures  are  replaced  by  cancer-structures ;  the 
cells  like  those  of  epithelium  lie  not  only  over,  but  within, 
them,* 

To  describe  the  interior  structure  of  the  superficial  can- 
cerous growths,  we  may  take  as  types  the  most  common 
examples  of  cancers  of  the  lower  lip — ^those  in  which  the 
papiike  are  indeed  involved,  enlarged,  and  cancerous,  but 
not  so  as  to  form  distinct  or  very  prominent  outgrowths. 

The  surface  of  a  vertical  section  through  sucli  a  cancer 
commordy  presents,  at  its  upper  border,  either  a  crust  or 
scab,  formed  of  ichor,  detached  scales,  and  blood  ;  or  else 
a  layer  of  detached  epidermoid   scales,  fortuing  a  white, 


•  I  described  the  papillary  origin  and  conHtruction  of  these  cancers 
io  1838  (Medical  Gazette,  xxiii.  284),  but  was  not  then  ftware  of 
their  nimute  structure.  Later  examinationa  haire  mnde  me  sure  that 
the  true  distinotiou  between  them  and  other  papillarj-  growths  ia  as 
above  stjited.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  eanceroua  growths  may 
appear  papillary  or  warty,  though  no  origiual  papilluj  are  engaged  in 
their  formation.  Thus  when  papillary  caocers  are  deeply  ulcerated 
at  their  centres,  the  base  of  the  ulcer,  where  all  the  original  jMipillffl 
are  destroyed,  may  bo  warty,  like  its  borders  where  the  cancerous 
papillae  are  evident.  Some  of  the  moat  warty-looking  epithelial 
cancers  are  those  whielj  grow  from  the  deep  tissues  of  the  leg  al^cr 
old  injuries.  This  may  be  only  an  example  of  cancerous  growths 
imitating  the  cotiKtructiou  of  adjacent  parts  ;  but  in  some  instances 
(as  in  cysts,  aud  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gall-bladder  and 
stomach),  the  warty  cancers  are  probably  examples  of  the  dendritic 
mode  of  growth.  It  must  also  be  a  qneaiion,  at  present,  whether 
some  of  the  mo.st  exuberant  cnncers  of  the  skin  are  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  this  mode  of  growth.  It  ia,  to  say  the  lea*«t,  extremely  diflicult  to 
trace  tiieir  origin  from  ouce-natural  p.apilhe. 
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crumbling,  pasty  substance.     This  layer  may  be  iinjjercep- 
tible,   or  extremely  thin ;  but  it  may  be  a  line  or  morel 
in  thickness,  and  it  enters  al]  the  inequahties  of  the  surface! 
on  which  it  Hes.     Its  cells  or  scak^s  arc  not  regularly  tessel-  ' 
lated  or  imbricatetl,  like  those  of  the  epidermis  on  a  common 
wart,  but  are  placed  without  order,  loosely  connected  both 
with  one  anotlier  and  with  the  subjacent  vascular  stmc- 
tures,  and  may  be  easily  washed  away. 

Such  a  layer  must  be  regarded,  I  presume,  as  formed 
of  epithelial   cancer-cells,  detached  or  desquamated  from 
the  subjacent  vascular  and  more  perfectly  organized  sub- 
stance of  the  cancer.      This  substance  presents,  in  most ' 
cases  or  in   most  [>arts,  a  greyish  or  giTvish-white  colour,, 
and  shines  without  being  translucent.     It  is  firm  and  resi- 
liciit,  close-textured,  and  usually  void  of  any  appearance 
regularly  lol:)ed,  granular,  or  fibrous  construction,  except 
such   as  may  exist  near  its  surface,  where  close-set  and) 
uuifonuly    elongated    vertical  papilla:;   may  make   it  lool 
striped.     The  greyness  and  firmness  are,  I  think,  the  rac 
uniform  and  decided  the  slower  the  growth  of  the  cane 
has  been.      In    the   acute  cases,    especially  of  seconJar) 
formations,  or  when  the  cancer  has  been  inflamed,  or  ulcc-J 
ration  is  in  quick  progress,  the  cut  surface  may  be  opaque 
white,  or  of  some  dull  yellow  or  ochre  tint,  streaked  anc 
blotched  with  blood  ;  or  it   may,   in  similar  cases,  be  sofl^ 
and  shreddy,  or  nearly  brain-like  ;  but  these  appearance*, 
arc  vciy  rare. 

The  grey  substance  of  epithelial  cancers  commonly  yields 
to  pressure  only  a  small  quantity  of  turbid  yellowish  or 
greyish  tluid  :  but  with  rare  exceptions,  one  may  squeeze 
or  scrape  frofu  ct?rtain  parts  of  the  cut  surface,  as  if  from 
small  cavities  or  canals,  a  peculiar  opaque-white  or  yellowish- 
material.  It  is  like  the  comedones,  or  accumulated  epi^ 
thclial  and  sebaceous   contents  of    hair-follicles ;    or  evci 
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more  like  what  one  may  scrape  from  the  epidermis  of  the 
palm  or  sole  after  loeg  maceration  or  putrefaction.  'I'his 
material,  which  is  composed  of  structures  essentially  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  firmer  substance  of  the  cancer,  but  ditie- 
ren!  ly  aggregated,  supphes  one  of  the  best  characteristics 
of  the  disease.  It  may  be  thickly  liquid,  but  more  often  is 
like  a  soft,  half-dry,  cruiubliiig,  curdy  substance :  pressed 
on  a  smooth  surface,  it  does  not  become  pulpy  or  creamy, 
but  smears  the  surface,  as  if  it  were  greasy  :  mixed  with 
water,  it  does  not  at  oijcc  diffuse  itself,  so  as  to  make  the 
water  unifojHiily  turbid,  but  divides  into  miruite  visible 
particles.* 

I'lic  quantity  of  this  softer  material  is  extremely  various 
in  different  instances  of  epithelial  cancer.  According  to  its 
abundance  and  arrangement,  the  grey  basis-substance  may 
a[)pear  differently  variegated ;  and  the  more  abundant  it 
is  tlie  more  does  the  cancer  lose  firmness,  and  accpiirc  a 
soft,  friable,  and  crumbling  textm-e.  In  many  cases  the 
soft  substance  appears,  on  the  cut  surface,  like  imbedded 
scattered  dots,  or  small  grains  :  these  being  sections  of  por- 
tions contatiied  in  small  cavities.  But,  as  the  quantity  in- 
creases, and  the  cavities  containing  it  augment  and  coa- 
lesce, so  the  firmer  substance  becomes,  as  it  were,  cribri- 
form ;  or  when  the  softer  substance  is  washed  away,  it 
may  appear  reticulated  or  sponge-like,  or  as  if  it  had  a 
radiated  or  plaited  structure.  Or,  lastly,  the  soft  substance 
may  alone  compose  the  whole  of  the  cancer :  but  this,  I 


♦  In  these  arc  its  distinction  a  from  the  "juice"  of  either  sciirlioius 
or  Biedullary  cancera.  But  it  muat  be  remembered  tliat,  in  tlie  rare 
matances  in  which  epithelial  cancera  are  very  soft,  they  may  yield  a 
creamy  or  turbid  greyish  fluid.  It  can  hardly  be  necessarj'  to  give  a 
Cttutiou  agaiuBt  coiU\>imding  the  peculiar  material  dcticribed  above 
with  that  which  may  be  pressed  from  milk-ducts  involved  in  scirrhoua 
cancers  (compare  p.  301). 
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think,  is  very  rarely  the  case,  < 
and  in  the  lymphatic  glands. 

Vertical  sections  of  the  more  exuberant  and  the  more 
distinctly  papillar}^  epithelial  cancers  present  essentially  the 
same  appearance  as  I  have  just  described.  The  upper 
border,  corresponding  with  the  exposed  part  of  the  growth, 
may  be  overlaid  with  thin  scab,  or  crust,  or  epidermoid 
scales,  detached  and  disorderly,  or  may  be  bare,  like  that  of 
a  section  of  common  granulations.  The  cut  surface  is  gene- 
rally grey,  succulent,  and  shining,  with  distinct  appearances 
of  vascidarity.  Portions  of  it  may  yield  the  peculiar  soft 
cruod)ling  substance  like  macerated  epidermis ;  but  this  is, 
I  think,  generally  less  abundant  than  in  the  less  exuberant 
and  deeper-set  specimens,  and  is  more  often  arranged  in  A 
radiated  or  plaited  manner. 

The  vertical  sections  of  the  superficial  epithelial  cancel's 
of  the  integuments  display  many  injportant  diiVcrcnces,  in 
relation  to  the  depth  to  which  the  cancer-stnictiures  occupy 
the  proper  tissues  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane. 

In  some,  only  the  papillae,  or  the  papillae  and  the  very 
surface  of  the  tissue  on  which  they  rest,  appear  to  be  in- 
volved. The  enlarged  papillfc,  in  such  cases,  usually  re- 
taining their  direction  and  their  cyhndrical  or  slenderly- 
conical  shajie,  appear  like  fine  grey  stripes  or  processes 
vertically  raised  on  the  healthy  white  tissue  of  the  integu- 
ment, or  on  its  surface  rendered  similarly  grey  by  cancerous 
infiltration.  And  the  outlines  of  the  papilla?  are  commonly 
the  more  marked  because  of  their  contrast  with  the  opaque 
white  substance  formed  by  the  epidermoid  scales  which  cover 
them  and  fill  up  all  the  interstices  between  them.  In  such 
cases,  the  cancerous  material  may  be  more  abundant  on  the 
surface  than  in  the  substance  of  the  jwpillfc  or  corium  ;  and 
often  the  wliole  morbid  substance  is  brittle,  and  may  be 
separated  from  the  corium  which  bears  the  pnp" 
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Bat  rifcrc  frcqiieiitly,  and  almost  always  in  such  cases  of 
epithelial  cancers  when  they  are  reraoved  in  operations,  the 
cancerous  structures  arc  more  deeply  set.  Tliey  occupy  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  integument,  or  reach  to  a  level 
deeper  than  it.  The  base  or  lower  border  of  the  diseased 
mass  rests  on,  or  is  mingled  with,  the  subcutaneous  or  sub- 
mucous tissues,  whatever  these  may  be, — fat,  muscular 
fibres,  or  any  other.  The  lateral  borders  usually  extend 
outwards  for  some  distance,  on  each  side,  beneath  the 
healthy  integument  which  l>ounds  the  upraised  part  of  the 
diseased  growth,  and  which  is  usually  raised  and  everted 
80  as  to  overhang  the  adjacent  sutface.  In  nearly  all  these, 
also,  while  the  surface  and  central  parts  of  the  cancer  are 
being  destroyed  by  ulceration,  its  base  and  borders  are,  at 
a  greater  rate,  extending  more  deeply  and  widely  in  the 
sid)cntaneous  or  subnmcous  tissues. 

The  bases  of  the  most  exuberant  and  most  distinctly 
papillary  cancers  are  rarely,  in  the  early  periods  of  their 
growth,  either  deeply  or  widely  set  in  the  integument. 
They  rarely,  I  believe,  occupy  more  than  the  thickness  of 
the  portion  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  from  which 
the  growths  spring  :  they  sometimes  occupy  less.  But,  in 
their  later  growth,  and  especially  when  ulceration  is  pro- 
gressive, the  same  deeper  and  wider  extension  of  the  base 
of  the  cancer  ensues  as  I  mentioned  in  the  last  paragi-aph. 

All  the  foregoing  description  will  have  implied  that  the 
proper  structures  of  the  diseased  parts  are  mixed-up  with 
the  cancer-structures  inserted  among  them  :  the  condition 
of  parts  is  here  exactly  comparable  with  that  of  other 
cancerotis  infiltrations.  (Compare  p.  294  and  304.)  The 
boundaries  of  the  cancer,  as  seen  in  sections,  usually  ap- 
pear to  the  naked  eye  well-defined  ;  yet  it  is  often  easy  to 
see  portions  of  the  natural  tissues  extending  into  it, 
these  being  continuous  with  those  portions  among  which 
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the  cancer-structures  arc  iufittratcd.  This  is  Especially 
evident  when,  as  in  the  lip  or  tongue,  the  superficial  mus- 
cnl.'ir  filjres  arc  involved.  Pale  red  l)aiids  may  then  be 
traced  into  or  vvithiu  the  cancer  ;  and  the  wicroscope  will 
prove,  if  need  be,  their  museulur  structure.  Or,  when  these 
canuot  be  traced,  yet  we  may  find  the  fibro-cclkdar  and 
elastic  fibres  of  the  involved  skin  or  mucous  membrane. 

Concerning  the  changes  that  ensue  in  the  tissues  thus 
involved  in  tlic  deeper  parts  of  epilhelial  cancers,  I  believe 
that  what  was  said  of  those  in  cancerous  breasts  (p.  294 
ami  304)  might  be  here  nearly  repeated,  regard  being  had 
to  the  original  differences  of  the  tissues  in  the  respective 
cases,  in  general,  the  natural  stnictures  in  these  cases 
appear  not  to  grow  ;  gradualtj,  but  not  all  at  the  same  rate, 
they  degenerate  and  are  removed,  till  their  place  is  com- 
pletely occupied  by  the  increasing  cancer-structures,  and  ao 
entire  substitution  is  accomplished.  So,  too^  what  was 
said  of  the  stroma  of  scirrhous  cancers  of  the  breast  might 
be  repeated.  These  epithelial  cancers  have  no  stroma  of 
their  own  ;  their  proper  structures  are  sustained  by  the 
remains  of  the  original  textures  of  tlie  aftectcd  part.  And, 
as  in  the  scirrhous  cancers,  so  in  these  ;  when  they  grow 
very  quickly,  they  occupy  a  comparatively  small  area  of  the 
original  tissues,  and  may  appear  like  nearly  distinct  tumours. 

In  the  most  exuberant  epithelial  cancers,  and  in  those 
that  are  prominent,  like  warts  or  condylomata,  there  is 
more  growth  of  the  natural  tissues ;  those,  not  of  the  pa- 
pillfE  alone,  but  of  the  basis  of  the  skin  or  mucous  mem- 
brane, may  be  traced  into  the  outgrowth,  forming  a  stroma 
for  the  cancer-structures,  and  snrmonuted  by  the  cance- 
rous papillae.  Such  a  stroma  may  be  well  traced  in  many 
soot-cancer-warts  :  the  fibro-cellular  and  elastic  tissues  ex- 
tend fi'om  the  level  of  tlic  cutis,  in  vertical  or  radiating  and 
connected  processes  among  which  the  cancer-cells  lie  ;  and 
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one  may  compare  them  with  the  osseous  oiitgfrowths  that 
form  an  internal  skeleton  of  a  cancer  on  a  bone  (see  p.  Ji03). 
The  tissues  bordering  on  the  superficial  epithelial  cancers 
appear  generally  healthy,  but  they  arc  often  increased  in 
vascularity,  and  succulent.  The  atljaceut  corium  ali>o  may 
appear  thickened,  with  its  papillae  enlarged,  and  an  unusual 
quantity  of  raoist  opaque-white  cuticle  may  cover  them,* 
This  condition  is,  however,  not  frequent ;  neither  is  it 
peculiar  to  the  environs  of  cancer;  changes  essentially 
similar  are  often  observed  around  chronic  simple  ulcers  of 
the  integuments. t 

The  deep-seated  epithelial  cancers  remain  to  be  described. 
In  the  progress  of  all  the  preceding  varieties  of  the  super- 
ficial fomi  of  the  disease,  especially  when  their  siurfaces  are 
ulcerating,  we  may  trace  a  constant  subintegumental  exten- 
sion of  their  bases,  in  both  width  and  dr^pth ;  an  extension 
which  is  more  than  commensurate  with  the  destruction  at 
the  surl^ce,  and  in  the  course  of  which  no  tissue  is  spared. 
Now,  the  same  cancerous  infiltration  of  the  subcutaneous 
or  sulimncoiis  tissues,  which  is  thus  the  common  result  of 
the  extension  of  the  disease  from  t!ic  surface,  may  also 
occur  primarily:  that  is,  the  first  formation  of  epithelial 
cancers  may  be  in  masses  of  circumscribed  infiltration  of 
the    tissues  beneath    healthy  skin  or  mucous  membrane. 


•  M.  Lcbert  (Traits  pratique,  p.  G18)  quotes  from  M.  Folliii,  that 
the  tiHsuea  around  the  diaease  are  often  *'  infiltrated  with  epidermia 
in  a  diffuse  manner." 

t  Oq  some  of  the  diacnsea  of  the  papdlat  of  the  cutis  (j^Iedical 
Gazette,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  285).  The  multiform  appcaranceB  of  epitlieliid 
cancers  which  I  have  described  may  be  still  more  varied  by  the  coii- 
aequences  of  degeneration  and  disease.  But  it  would  be  too  tedious 
to  describe  them  eiinutely,  while,  aa  1  believe,  they  are  essentially 
similar  to  the  consexjuences  of  the  same  affcctious  in  the  scirrhous 
and  medullary  cancers,  of  which  I  hare  already  given  some  accoimt. 
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The  same  condition  is  more  frequent  in  the  epithelial 
cancers  that  form,  as  recurrences  of  the  disease,  near  the 
scats  of  former  operations,  or,  as  secondary  deposits, 
about  the  borders  of  primary  superficial  growths. 

In  coniparinon  with  the  superficial  form,  the  primary 
deep-seated  epithelial  cancer  is  a  very  rare  disease ;  yet  it 
is  frequent  enough  for  rae  to  have  seen,  within  the  last 
year,  three  cases,  which  I  will  describe  ;  for  they  were  all 
well  niarkcd-cxanipk's. 

A  chimney-sweep,  32  yc^rs  old,  died  suddenly,  suffocated, 
in  the  night  after  his  admission  into  St.  Bm*tholomcw's. 

He  had  had  cough  for  six  months,  and  ajihoiiia  and 
dyspncea  for  two  months,  A  scrotal  soot-cancer  had  been 
removed  from  his  brother  in  the  previous  year. 

I  found  a  wide*  spread  layer  of  firm  substance,  exactly 
like  that  of  the  majority  of  epithchal  cancers,  under  the 
jnucous  membrane  of  the  larj'nx,  involving  the  left  border 
of  the  epiglottis,  the  left  arytenoid  cartilage,  the  interven- 
ing aryteno-cpiglottidean  fold,  part  of  the  right  ai^lenoid 
cartilage,  and  the  upper  and  posterior  third  of  the  left  ala 
of  the  tliyroid  cartilage.  In  all  this  extent,  the  diseased 
substance  lay  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  which,  though 
very  thinly  stretched  over  some  parts  of  it,  appeared 
healthy,  was  covered  with  ciliary  e[)itheliwm  wherever  I 
examined  it,  and  could  everywhere  be  separated  in  a  distinct 
layer*  All  the  subiuucons  tissues  were  involved;  the 
cartilages,  as  it  were  buried  in  the  growth,  appeared  less 
changed  tlian  the  softer  parts.  The  surface  of  the  growth, 
as  covered  with  the  mucous  membrane,  was  lowly  lobed, 
or  tuberculated,  raised  from  one  to  two  lines  above  the 
natural  level ;  its  border  was  in  many  parts  sinuous.     The 


•  The  Bpeciuicn,  mid  tliosc  referred  to  in  the  two  following  CAaea, 
lire  in  the  Mu»euin  of  St.  Bartholomew's. 
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can.crous  substtance  was  firm,  elastic,  compact,  greyisb  and 
white,  shilling,  variously  marked  on  its  section  with  opaque- 
white  hues.  It  appeared  wholly  composed  of  the  usual 
minute  structures  of  epithelial  cancers,  including^  abundant 
laminated  epithelial  capsules.  All  the  epithelial  structures 
were  of  the  scale-like  form,  though 
collected  in  the  tissues  under  a  mem- 
brane covered  with  ciliary  cpithelimn, 
A  man  was  admitted  into  the  Hos- 
pital, in  a  dying  state,  with  a  large 
firm  swelling  lictween  the  lower  jaw 
and  the  hyoid  bone,  the  increase  of 
which  had  produced  great  difficulty 
of  breathing  and  swallowing.  After 
his  death,  the  greater  part  of  the 
swelling  was  found  to  be  due  to 
cancer  of  the  deep  tissues  of  the 
tongue,  and  of  the  fauces  and  lym- 
phatic glands.  A  section  of  the 
parts  (as  in  fig.  57)  showed  that  the 
muscular  and  other  structures  of  the 
posterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue 
were  completely  occupied  by  a  firm 
cancerous  infiltration  -.  but  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  tongue  was 
entire ;  its  various  papillary  structures 
only  were  healthy  and  distinct ;  it  was 
tight-stretched  and  adherent  on  the  surface  of  the  cancer. 
From  the  base  of  the  tongue  the  cancer  extended  back- 
wards and  downwards  on  both  sides  of  the  fauces,  and  as 
far  as  the  vocal  cords,  preserving  in  its  whole  extent  the 
characters  of  a  massive  infiltration  of  all  the  submucous 
tissues.  It  was  coveied  with  healthy -looking  mucous 
membrane  in  every  part,  except  just  above  the  right  vocal 
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cord,  where  it  protrLided  slightly  tli rough  a  circular  ulcer 
less  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  substance  of  the 
disease  presenteil,  to  the  assisted  as  well  as  to  the  unaided 
sight,  and  touch,  the  well-marked  characters  of  epithelial 
cancers.     The  lymphatic  glands  were  similarly  diseased. 

A  gentleman,  01  years  old,  had»  on  the  upper  part  and 
right  side  of  his  nose,  a  flat,  lowly-lobcd  or  tubcrcnlated 
growth,  an  inch  in  diameter,  gradually  rising  above  the 
level  of  of  the  adjacent  skin  to  a  height  of  H  or  2  lines. 
It  was  covered  with  skin,  which  was  very  thin  and  adherent, 
and  florid  with  small  dilated  blood-vessels,  like  those  in 
the  skin  of  his  cheek.  The  base  of  the  growth  rested  on 
the  bones ;  it  felt  like  an  infiltration  of  all  the  thickness  of 
the  deeper  part  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues,  and 
moved  as  one  broad  and  thick  layer  of  morbid  substance 
inserted  in  the  skin.  In  its  middle  and  most  prominent 
part  was  a  fissure  nearly  a  Hue  in  depth,  with  black,  dry 
borders,  from  which  a  very  slight  discharge  issued.  It 
was  very  painful,  and,  beginning  from  no  evident  cause, 
had  been  ten  weeks  in  regular  progress. 

I  removed  this  disease,  and  found  in  its  centre  a  small, 
roundish  mass  of  soft,  dark,  grumous  substance,  like  the 
contents  of  a  sebaceous  cyst.*  Around  the  cavity  in  which 
this  was  contained,  all  the  rest  of  the  disease  appeared  as 
an  outspread  infiltration  of  firm  yellowish  and  white 
cancerous  substance  in  the  tissues  under  the  stretched  and 
adherent  but  entire  skin.  It  extended  as  deep  as  the 
periosteum  of  the  nasal  bones.  Soft,  crumbling,  and 
grumous  substance  coiild  be  scraped  from  it ;  and  it 
yielded   well-marked   elements  of   epithelial  cancer,  with 

•  Mr.  Hester  and  iVIr.  Eye,  who  saw  tins  cme  some  weeks  before 
I  did,  told  me  that  it  presented,  at  first,  all  the  characters  of  a 
common  sebaceous  cyst ;  and  I  think  it  quite  probable  that  it  waa  tax 
example  of  epithelial  cancer  formed  in  and  around  such  a  cyst. 
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numerous  laminated  capsules.  During  the  healing  of  the 
operation-wound,  a  similar  small  growth  appeared  in  the 
adjacent  tissue.  It  \vm  destroyed  with  caustic  by  Mr. 
Hester,  and  tlie  patient  has  remained  well :  but  only  a  few- 
months  have  yet  elapsed. 

Besides  cases  such  as  these,  which  may  suffice  for  a  ge- 
nera! description  of  the  disease,  many  might  be  cited,  of  what 
may  be  regarded  as  an  intermediate  form,  in  which  both  the 
skin  or  mucous  membrane  and  the  subjacent  tissues  are  simul- 
taneously aflccted,  but  the  latter  to  a  much  larger  extent 
than  the  former.  Such  cases  are  far  from  rare  in  the  lower 
hp  and  tongue.  They  are  characterized  by  tlie  existence 
of  a  roundish,  firm,  or  hard  and  elastic  lump,  deep-set  in 
the  part,  w^ell-defined  to  the  touch,  with  its  surface  little,  if 
at  all,  raised,  and  having  at  some  part  of  its  surface  either 
a  portion  of  cancerous  integument,  or  a  small  ulcer  or 
fissure. 

Now  these  cases  of  deep-seated  epithelial  cancers  have 
much  interest,  as  well  in  practice  as  in  their  bearing  on 
the  pathology  of  the  disease.  They  are  instances  of  the 
disease  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  speak  as  of  mere 
augmentations  of  the  natural  structiu-es  ;  there  is  in  them 
no  trace  at  all  of  the  assumed  homology  of  epithelial 
growths ;  there  is  in  them  no  progressive  formation  of 
epithelial  cells  gradually  penetrating  from  the  surface  into 
the  substance  of  the  cutis  ;  their  pi-ogress,  or  a  part  of  it, 
is  from  the  deeper  parts  towai'ds  the  surface. 


The  epithelial  cancers  in  or  near  the  integuments  are  so 
prone  to  ulceration,  that  the  occasions  of  seeing  them  as 
mere  growths  are  comparatively  rare.  The  state  in  which 
they  are  usually  shown  to  us  is  that  of  progressi\'e  ulcera- 
tion of  the  central  and  supei-ficial  parts,  with  more  than 
equal  growth  of  the  bordering  and  deeper  parts.     In  this 
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state,  indeed,  they  present  the  type  of  that  which  is  com- 
monly described  as  the  cancerous  ulcer ;  a  type  which  is 
observed,  also,  in  some  examples  of  the  scirrhous  cancer 
(p.  334),  and  more  rarely  in  the  medullary. 

In  the  superficial  first-described  form  of  the  disease,  the 
ulceration  usually  begins  either  us  a  dittuse  excoriation  of 
the  surface  of  the  cancer,  the  borders  of  which  arc  alone 
left  entire,  or  else  as  a  shallow  ulcer  extending  fi'oni  some 
fissure  or  loss  of  substance  at  which  the  disease  commenced. 
The  discharge  from  the  excoriated  or  ulcerated  surface 
usually  concretes  into  a  scab,  or  a  thicker  dark  crust, 
beneath  whicli,  as  well  as  beyond  its  edges,  ulceration 
gradually  extends  in  width  and  depth. 

A  nearly  similar  method  is  observed,  I  believe,  in  the 
earliest  ulceration  of  the  papillary  and  other  more 
exuberant  epithelial  cancers.  The  central  parts  ulcerate 
first,  and  the  ulcer  from  this  beginning  deepens  and  widens, 
dcstropng  more  and  more  of  the  cancer-structures ,  but 
its  rate  of  destruction  is  never  so  quick  as  that  of  the 
increase  of  the  borders  and  base  of  the  cancer. 

In  the  deep-seated  epithelial  cancers,  other  methods  arc 
observed  in  the  first  ulceration.  Sometimes  the  skin  or 
mucous  membrane  over  them,  becoming  adherent  and  very 
thin,  cracks,  as  it  may  when  adherent  over  a  scirrhous 
cancer  {p.  3:33).  Such  a  crack  may  remain  long  with  little 
or  no  increase,  dry  and  dark,  and  scarcely  discharging; 
but  it  is  usually  the  beginning  of  ulceration,  which  extends 
into  the  mass  of  the  caucer.  In  other  cases,  with  inflam- 
mation of  the  cancer,  its  central  parts  may  soften  and 
perhaps  suppurate ;  and  then  its  liquid  contents  being 
discharged  (sometimes  with  sloughs),  through  an  ulcerated 
opening,  or  a  long  fissure,  a  central  cavity  remains,  from 
the  uneven  walls  of  which  ulceration  may  extend  in  every 
direction.     And  again,  in  otiicr  cases,  especially,  I  think, 
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in  secondary  formations,  and  in  those  under  the  scars  of 
old  injuries,  the  cancer  protrudes  through  a  shar[)ly-bounded 
ulcer  in  the  soimd  iutegument  or  scar»  and  grows  exube- 
rautly,  witli  a  soft,  shreddy  siirftvce,  like  a  medullary  cancer, 

with  a  firmer,  warty  or  fungous  mass  of  granulations. 

But  though  the  beginnings  of  the  ulcers  be  thus,  in 
different  instances,  various,  yet  in  their  progress  they  tend 
to  uniformity.  The  conipiete  ulcer  is  excavated  more  or 
less  deeply,  and  usually  of  round,  or  oval,  or  elongated  shape. 
Its  base  and  borders  are  hard,  or  very  firm,  because,  as  one 
may  see  in  a  section  through  it,  they  are  formed  by  cancerous 
substance  infiltrated  in  the  tissues  bounding  it.  The 
thickness  of  this  infiltration  is  coiymonly,  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  the  ulcer,  from  a  line  to  half 
an  inch  or  more  :  we  may  feel  it  as  a  distinct  and  well- 
defined  indurated  boundary  of  the  whole  ulcer,  hindering 
its  movement  on  the  deeper  tissues.  The  surface  of  the 
base  of  the  ulcer  is  usually  concave,  unequal,  coarsely 
granulated,  nodular,  or  warty :  it  is  florid,  or,  often,  of  a 
dull  vermilion,  or  rusty  red  colour ;  it  bleeds  readdy,  l)ut 
not  profusely ;  and  yields  a  thin  ichorous  fluid,  which  is 
apt  to  form  scabs,  and  has  a  peculiarly  strong,  ofl'cusive 
odour,  something  like  that  of  the  most  offensive  cutaneous 
exhalations.  The  borders  of  the  ulcer,  or  some  parts  of 
tbem,  are,  generally,  elevated,  sinuous,  tuberous,  or  nodu- 
lated ;  frequently,  they  arc  everted  and,  to  a  less  extent, 
undermined.  They  derive  these  characters,  chiefly,  from 
the  cancerous  formations  beneath  the  skin  or  mucous 
membrane  that  siu-rouods  the  ulcer  These  formations 
may  be  in  a  nearly  regular  layer,  making  the  border  of  the 
ulcer  Hkc  a  smoothly  rounded  embankment;  but  oftener, 
though  continuous  all  round  the  ulcer,  they  are  unequal  or 
nodular,  and  then  corresponding  nodules  or  bosses,  from  a 
line  to  nearly  an  inch  high,  may  be  raised-up  round  tlie 
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nicer,  or  some  part  of  it.  Moreover,  these  upraised 
borders  may  so  project  as  to  overhang  both  the  base  of  the 
ulcer  and  the  adjacei^t  healthy  sm-face  of  the  skin  or 
nnicons  njcinbranc ;  tbey  thus  appear,  at  ouce,  undeniuned 
and  cvcr(ed.  When  they  are  everted,  healthy  skin  is 
usually  reflected  under  them,  and  continued  beneath  them 
to  their  extreme  boundary.  Wlien  tlic  papillary  character 
of  the  priniar)'  growth  was  well  marked,  the  borders  of 
the  ulcer  often  present,  instead  of  the  characters  just 
descnbed,  a  c-orrespondiiig  papillary  or  warty  structure  : 
for  in  these  cases,  the  cancer  continues  apt  to  affect 
especially  the  papiike,  and  mdening  areas  of  them  become 
its  seat  as  it  extends.  And,  even  at  the  base  of  the  very  i 
deep  ulcers,  the  cancerous  granulations,  though  rising  from  ■ 
the  tissues  far  deeper  than  papillae,  may  have  a  similarly  " 
warty  construction. 

The  characters  of  the  ulcer  here  described,  are  generally 
retained,  however  deej>,  and  into  whatever  tissues,  the 
cancer  may  extend.  For  the  proper  tissues  of  the  succes- 
sively invaded  parts,  at  first  infiltrated  with  cancer-struc- 
tures, seem  to  be  quickly  disparted  and  then  removed : 
even  the  bones  rarely  produce  any  outgrowths  con'espond- 
ing  with  those  that  are  found  in  medullary  cancers ;  they 
become  soft,  arc  broken  up,  and  at  length  utterly  destroyed. 
Epithelial  cancers  thus  extending  produced  the  changes 
described,  as  characteristic  of  mahgnant  ulceration,  in 
p.  IG;  and  by  similar  extension  (especially  in  the  aftections 
of  the  lymphatic  glands),  they  lay -open  great  blood-vessela 
more  often  than  any  other  ulcers  do.  I  have  seen  three 
cases  in  which  the  femoral  artery  was  thus  opened  by 
idceration  extending  from  the  epithelial-cancerous  inguinal 
glands. 


The   minute   component    structni-cs    of    the    epitheliili 
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cancers  are  alike  ainoug  all  the  varieties  of  construction 
and  external  shape  that  I  have  now  described  ;  and,  if  we 
omit  the  projver  textures  of  the  part  att'ected,  tiiey  may  be 
thus  enuiuerated :  (a)  epithelial  cancer-cells  ;  (h)  nuclei, 
either  free,  or  imbedded  in  blastema  ;  (c)  endogenous  or 
brood-cells ;  (d)  laminated  epithelial  capsules,  or  epithelial 
globes.  From  each  of  these,  by  degeneration  or  other 
change,  several  apparently  different  forms  may  be  derived. 
The  proportions,  also,  in  which  they  are  cond)iued  are 
various  in  different  specimens  ;  but  I  believe  that  diversities 
of  appearances  to  the  naked  eye  are  not  so  connected  with 
these  proportions,  as  with  the  methods  of  arrangement, 
the  degrees  of  degcmu'ation  of  the  component  structures, 
and  the  mingling  of  the  products  of  inflammation  in  the 
cancer. 

(a)  The  most  frequent  cells  (fig.  58,  a),  and  those  which 
may  be  regarded  as  types,  are  nucleated,  flattened,  thin 
and  scale-like.  They  are,  generally,  round  or  round-oval ; 
but  they  seldom  have  a  regular  shape :  thuir  outline  is, 
usually,  at  some  part,  linear,  or  angular,  or  extended  in  a 
process.  Their  average  chief  diameter  is  about  ^^  of  an 
iuch  ;  but  they  range  from  :,-,'-  to  rr..T7i  t>r  perhaps  beyond 
these  limits.  In  the  clear,  or  very  palely  nebulous  cell- 
oon tents,  a  few  minute  gramdes  usually  appear,  either 
imiformly  scattered,  or  clustered,  as  in  an  areola,  round  the 
nucleus. 

The  nucleus  is  usually  shigle,  central,  and  very  small  in 
comparison  with  the  cell,  rarely  measuring  more  than  3  ^'o-^ 
of  an  inch  in  its  longest  diameter  :  it  is  round  or  oval, 
well-defined,  subject  to  no  such  varieties  of  shape  and  size 
as  the  cell.  It  is  usually  clear  and  bright,  and  is  often 
surrounded  by  a  narrow,  clear  area ;  it  may  contain  two 
or  more  minute  grannies,  but  rarely  has  a  bright,  distinct 
nucleolus. 
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But  many  of  the  cells  may  deviate  widely  from  the 
characters,  the  most  various  and  (if  the  term  may  be  used)! 


FiQ.  5S^ 


D 


fair  —>    — ' ^ 
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fantastic  shapes  may  be  found  mingled  together.  Tho 
yoimger  cells  are  generally  smaller,  rounder,  more  regular, 
less  flattened  to  the  scale-like  form,  clearer,  and  with  com- 
paratively larger  nuclei.  The  older  (as  I  suppose)  appear 
drier  and  more  filmy ;  they  are  often  void  of  nuclei,  and 
like  bits  of  membrane  in  the  shape  of  epithelial  scales  (b 
they  arc  flimsy,  too,  so  that  they  are  very  often  wrinkled  or  J 
folded  and  rolled  up,  so  as  to  look  fibrous  (c).  Independently  B 
of  diiierences  of  age,  some  cells  are  prolonged  in  one,  two, 
or  more  slender  or  branching  processes ;  some  are  very  t 
elongated  (as  d)  ;  some  are  void  of  nuclei ;  some,  within  their] 
pale  borders,  present  one  or  two  dimly-marked  conceutrioj 
rings,  as  if  they  had  laminated  walls. 

To  these  varieties  may  be  added  such  as  depend  on  the] 
progressive  degeneration  of  the  cells.     The  most  frequent, 
(besides  the  withering  which,  I  suppose,  is  sho^^Ti   in  the 
shrivelled,  flimsy  scales  without  nuclei,  just  mentioned)  is  1 
the  change  like  fatty  degeneration  in  other  cancer-structures.  I 
One  of  the  most  frequent  effects  of  such  degeneratiou   is 
that  the  place  of  the  nucleus  is  occupied  by  a  circular  or  | 


•  Various  epithelial  cancer-ceUa  or  scales.      Magnified  350  Ume9  u 
referred  to  in  the  text.  ^ 
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oval  group  of  minute  oily-looking  molecules,  some  bright 
witli  lilack  borders,  some  dark  (fig.  59).  Others,  like  these, 
or  larger,  are  generally  scattered  through  the  cell.  With  the 
progress  of  the  degeneration,  all  trace  of  the  nucleus  is 
lost ;  the  molecules  increase  in  number  and  iu  size,  till  the 
whole  cell  or  scale  appears  filled  with  them,  or  is  trans- 
formed into  an  irregular  mass  of  oily-looking  particles, 
diftering  in  shape  alone  from  the  common  granule- masses 
of  fatty  degenerations. 


FiQ.  59.* 


(ft)  Nuclei  either  free  or  imbedded  in  a  dimly  molecular 
or  granular  basis,  are  commonly  found  mingled  with  the 
cells,  I  believe  they  occur  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the 
most  acute  cases.  Hiey  may  be  just  like  the  nuclei  of  the 
cells ;  but,  usually,  among  those  that  are  free,  many  are 
larger  than  those  in  the  cells  ;  and  these,  reaching  a  diameter 
of  more  than  ttqW  of  an  inch,  at  the  same  tiuje  that  they 
appear  more  vesicular  and  have  larger  aud  brighter  nu- 
cleoli, approximate  very  closely  to  the  characters  of  the 
nuclei  of  scirrhous  and  medullary  cancer-cells.  Indeed,  I 
have  seen  many  nuclei  in  soot -cancers,  which,  if  they  had 
been  alone,  I  could  not  have  distinguished  from  such  as 
are  described  at  page  299  :  yet  all  the  other  structures  of 
these  specimens  were  thov-e  usual  iu  epithelial  cancers,  and 
between  the  different  characters  of  nuclei  there  were  all 


•  Cells   and  free  aiiclei  of  epitht'lial  cxuicer,  iu  states  of  fatty 
degeneration.     Magoitiutl  850  times. 
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possible  gradations.  The  free  nuclei,  like  the  cells,  may  be 
found  in  all  stages  of  degeneration  (fig.  51)). 

(f)  Those  which  are  named  brood-cells,  or  endogenous 
cells,  present  oiany  varietitis  of  appearance,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  results  of  one  or  more  nuclei,  enclosed 
within  cells,  assuming,  or  tending  to  assume,  the  characters 
of  nucleated  cells  (fig.  60).*  In  some  cells  a  nucleus  appears 
very  large,  clear,  |>ellucid,  spherical :  it  loses,  at  the  same  time, 
its  sharply-defined  outline,  its  boundary  becomes  shadowed, 
and  it  looks  like  a  hole  or  vacant  space  in  the  cell  (a).  Thus 
enlarging,  the  nucleus  may  nearly  fill  the  cell,  and  appear 
as  a  pellucid  vesicle.  I  think,  however,  that  such  nuclei 
rarely  grow  to  be  cysts,  like  those  whose  history  is  dc^cril)€d 
in  the  second  lecture  (p.  30) ;  for  cysts  containing  serous  or 
other  fluids  are  very  rarely  found  in  epithelial  cancers. 
Neither  have  I  seen  instances  of  free  nuclei  changed,  as 
those  in  the  cells  are.f 

The  enlarged  nucleus  may  remain  completely  pellucid 
or  barren ;  but  often  granular  matter  appears  to  fill  it  ; 
and,  as  often,  one  or  two  corpuscles  form  in  it,  which 
now  appear  as  its  nuclei,  and  make  it  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  a  cell,  endogenous  within  the  first  or  parent- 
cell   (b).      The    sketches   show  many  of  the  appearances 


•  We  owe  the  ability  to  lut^?rpret  these  appearances,  which  iUua- 
tmtc  many  things  iutercsHnp  in  the  general  physiologj  of  cvlLs, 
almoBt  entirely  to  Virchow  (in  his  Archiv,  iii.  107)  aud  Rakitaiiaky,  1.  c 
Other  faetH,  derived  from  the  examination  of  t^ohd  tuntount,  and  iUiM* 
tratiiig  the  capacity  of  the  nucleue  for  development,  are  in  pages  178, 
22i,  309  :  all  these  may  deserve  study  in  pliyaiology,  together  with 
the  doctrine  of  cyst-formation  expbined  at  p.  30,  Ac. 

t  Virchow,  however  (Wur«burg  Vcrhandl.  i.  100),  mentioiui 
having  found,  in  a  cauliflower  excrescence  of  the  uterus,  alveoli  which, 
after  the  plan  of  proliferous  cyst*,  contained  secondarj'  papillary 
growths.  The  analogy  of  other  proliferous  cysta  may  indicate  thai 
these  also  originated  in  nuclei. 
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that  may  be  hence   derived;   and   others   may  be    thus 

explained.      When  a  cell  contains   two  nuclei,  one  only 

Fig.  60*. 


A  B 


of  these  may  enlarge  or  become  inflated  (if  I  may  use 
such  a  term  for  that  which  fills  with  liquid,  not  with 
air);  the  other  may  be  then  pressed  against  the  wall  of 
the  cell.  Or  both  nuclei  may  alike  proceed  to  the  grade 
of  cells,  and  two  cells,  flattened  at  their  place  of  mutual 
compression,  appear  within  the  parent-cell  (c) ;  or  a  second- 
ary nucleus,  t.  e.  one  formed  within  an  enlarged  nucleus, 
may  enlarge  like  its  predecessor,  and  become  like  a  pellucid 
cavity,  or  may  become  a  secondary  cell,  and  contain  its 
tertiary  nucleus :  hence,  possibly,  the  concentric  appearance 
above-mentioned  may  be  referred  to  the  series  of  suc- 
cessively enclosed  cell- walls  (n).  And  changes  such  as  these 
may  equally  occur  with  more  than  two  nuclei :  a  cell  of 
any  grade,  primary,  secondary,  or  later,  may  be  filled 
with  a  numerous  "  brood"  of  nuclei,  in  which  all  the 
above-described  changes  (but  not  the  same  in  all)  may  be 
repeated. 

{d.)  The  laminated  capsules,  as  I  have  called  them 
("  globes  epidermiques"  of  Lebert),  are  the  most  singular  and 
characteristic  structures  of  the  epithelial  cancers  (fig.  61). 

•  Epithelial  cancer-cells,  with  endogenous  development  of  nuclei, 
as  described  in  the  text.    Magnified  350  times. 
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They  are  not,  indeed,  peculiar  to  this  disease  ;  for  1  have 
found  exactly  corresponding  structures  in  the  contents  of  an 
epidermal  and  sebaceous  cyst ;  and  so  has  V.  Barensprung;* 
and  I  have  ilhistrated  a  corresponding  mode  of  formation  in 
some  of  the  ni any-nucleated  cells  of  myeloid  tumours  i 
(fig.  3S,  p.  224).  However,  they  are  nowhere  so  frequent^ 
or  so  well  marked  as  tbey  are  in  nearly  every  epithelial 
cancer.  ^m 

Their  great  size  at  once  attracts  the  eye :  they  are  visible" 
even  to  the  unaided  sight,  especially  when  the  softer  curdy 
material  of  the  cancer,  in  which  they  are  generally  moat  fl 
abundant,  is  prcsscd-out  on  glass.     They  appear,  at   first 
sight,  like  spherical  or  oval  cysts,  from  tIu  to  y^  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  wallcd-in  by  irregular  fibrous  tissue,  and  con- 
taining  granular  matter,   nuclei,  or  cells,  ob.scurely  seen] 
Mithin  them  (fig.  01,  c).   They  mny  be  clustered  together  in] 
a  mass  or  a  long  cylinder  (o) ;  but,  by  breaking  tliem  up,  orj 
looking  more  closely,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  appearance 
of  fibrous  tissue  is  due  to  one's  seeing  the  edges  of  epithelial  | 
scales,  which,  in  successive  layers,  are  wrappctl  round  the 
central  space.     Such  scales  may  be  broken  off,  in  groups  of  J 
two,  three,  or  more,  retaining  the  curved  form  in  which  they] 
have  lain  (fig.  61 ,  a).     AVhen  detached,  they  generally  appear] 
like  the  drycst  and  most  filmy  of  the  epithelial  scales  comiws- 
ing  the  rest  of  the  cancer  (b)  :  often  they  are  folded,  and  look 
fibrous  even  when  separated ;  their  nuclei  are  shrivelle 
not  visible  J  their  contents  are  often  granular.     As  the; 

♦  Aa  quoted  by  Virehow  (Archiv,  iii.  200).     I  have  said  (p.  373)] 
that  I  have  never  seen  such  stnictures  in  raedullftiy  cancers.    HoV 
tanskr  dellneateB  some  (Ueber  die  Cyate,  figs.  9,  10,  11),  but  wilt 
leas  perfect  structures  than  are  common  in  epithelial  cancers.  I  wonldl 
ftdd,  that  what  was  said  in  p.  373  respecting  the  rarity  of  endogeDOual 
cell*  in  medullary  cancers  relates  only  to  such  as  occur  in  extorufl 
parts:  I  must  believe,  from  the  reports  of  others,  that  tliey  are  mor 
frequent  in  cancers  of  internal  organs. 
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superposed,  they  appear  closely  compacted  ;  but  not  uufre- 


quently  granules  are  distinct  in  the  outer  laminar  spaces,  or 
on  the  inner  surface  of  detached  pieces. 

The  contents  filling  the  central  spaces  in  these  laminated 
capsules  are  extremely  various ;  sometimes,  or  partly,  granu- 
lar and  oily  particles  diffused  in  some  nebulous  material ; 
more  often,  or  with  these,  cells  or  nuclei  (c,  d).  Sometimes 
one  cell  is  thus  enclosed,  sometimes  two  or  more  :  and  these 
not  scale-like,  but  oval  or  round  and  plump,  having  distinct 
and  generally  large  nuclei ;  or  a  crowd  of  nuclei  may  be 
enclosed :  and  briefly,  these  nuclei  may  appear  in  any  of 
those  various  states  which  I  described  just  now  in  the 
account  of  the  endogenous  epithelial  cells.  Indeed  it  is 
probable  that  the  last  sentence  of  that  description  (p.  439) 
might  begin  the  history  of.  the  development  of  these  cap- 
sules ;  for  I  know  no  method  of  explaining  them,  except 
that  taught  by  Rokitansky,  and  illustrated  by  the  diagrams 
(copied  here  (fig.  62t). 

In  one  of  the  simplest  cases,  we  may  suppose  a  nucleus 
largely  inflated  and  filled  with  a  brood  of  (say  four)  secon- 

•  Fig.  61.  Laminated  epithelial  capsules,  described  in  the  text, 
magnified  about  250  times. 

t  From  his  essay,  Ueber  die  Cyste ;  fig.  &. 
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dary  nuclei,  which  proceed  to  the  formation  of  secondary 

cells(fig, 62,  a).  If, Dow,onlyoneof 
tlie  nuclei  of  these  secondary  cells 
hecoiiics  enlarged,  it  will  not  only 
extend  its  own  cell's  wall  into  con- 
tact with  that  of  the  cell  contain- 
iiijT  it,  but  will  at  the  same  tirae 
press  the  three  other  cells  into 
similar  contact,  and  thns  appear 
invested  with  laminated  epithelial 
scales.  Such  astate,  with  the  nuclei 
of  the  investing  scales,  is  shown 
in  B.  A  greater  complexity  of  si- 
milar events  is  shown  in  c,  in  which, 
among  a  very  large  numlier  of 
secondary  endogenous  nuclei, 
many  are  persistent  as  nuclei,  while  others,  developed  to  nu- 
cleated cells,  are  laminated  around  them.  But  among  the 
nuclei,  two  are  represented  as  enlarged  and  containing 
tertiary  "  broods"  of  nuclei,  among  which  the  same  changes 
have  ensued  as  in  the  preceding  generation.  And  it  is 
evident  that  if  any  in  the  group  a  had  now  singly  enlarged, 
the  rest,  with  all  the  cells  and  nuclei  around  them,  must 
have  arranged  themselves  or  been  compressed  into  imbri- 
cated scales,  so  as  to  form  a  large  laminated  capside. 

The  component  structures  now  described  appear  to  be 
disorderly  placed  in  the  mass  of  epithelial  cancer,  in  the 
interstices  of  the  natural  structures,  or  of  their  remains. 
I  have  never  seen  any  of  them  within  a  natural  structure, 
e,  g.  within  a  nmscidar  fibre.  The  laminated  capsules  are, 
I  believe,  most  abundant  in  the  softer  substance,  but  thc^ 


4 
4 


•  Fig.  62.  Diagrams  of  the  production  of  the  laminated  epithelial 
capaulea ;  llroui  Kokitauaky. 
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are  not  confined  to  it.  ^riic  texture  of  the  mass  is  such  as 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  sutficicntly  thin  section 
with  the  structures  undisturbed  ;  but  in  sections  of  scrotal 
cancers  I  have  seen  the  laminated  capsules  imbedded  at 
distant  intervals  among  the  simpler  epithelial  stmcttyes, 
and  the  turgid  large  cajiillaries  ascending  towards  the  sur- 
face and  furniiug  near  it  simple  or  undulating  loops.  The 
epithelial  structures  appeared  to  be  in  contact  with  the  walls 
of  the  blood-vessels,  supported  by  a  wide  sparing  mesh- 
work  of  fibro-cellular  tissue  growing  up  from  tlie  adjacent 
tissue  of  the  scrotum. 

In  whatever  part  or  organ  tlicy  may  be  found,  there 
is  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  chanicters  of  the  epi- 
thelial cancer-structures.  Deviations,  however,  from  such 
as  I  have  described  as  the  normal  structures  are  sometimes 
found.  I  have  once  seen  a  melanotic  epithelial  cancer  :  it 
grew  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  cutis  and  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  under  a  dark  pigmentary  tiaivus  or  mule,  in  a  woman 
who  had  many  similar  moles  on  various  parts  of  her  body  : 
a  thin  layer  of  the  cutis,  with  its  covering  of  dark  epider- 
mis, extended  over  the  cancer  and  was  slightly  raised  by  it. 
The  epithelial  shape  aud  texture  of  the  cancer-cells  were 
well-marked,  but  most  of  them  contained  melanotic  matter  ; 
in  some,  a  quantity  of  brownish  molecular  matter  was  either 
difl'uscd  or  collected  about  the  nucleus  or  its  place  ;  in 
some,  with  similar  molecular  matter,  there  were  two,  three, 
or  more  brown  corpuscles,  from  the  size  of  mere  molecules 
to  that  of  blood-cells.  Materials  like  those  within  the 
epithelial  cells  existed,  also,  more  abundantly  as  an  inter- 
cellular substance. 

Cells  like  cylindriform  epithelium-cells  may  also  be 
mingled  with  the  more  usual  form.  I  have  seen  this  iu 
a  case  of   large   "  cauliflowcr-excresceucc"  of  the  uterus, 
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ill  the  very  substance  of  vvhicli  the  cylindrifomi  cells  were 
found. 

Bidder  describes  a  sinrilnr  occurrence  in  a  cancer  of  the 
stomach*  and  duodenum  ;  and  Rokitansky.f  in  the  same 
parts. 

I  believe,  also,  that  cases  may  be  found  in  which  the 
cancer-cells,  or  part  of  them,  have  characters  intermediate, 
or  transitional,  butween  those  of  the  epithelial  and  of  the 
scutIious  or  medullary  diseases.  I  have  mentioned  the  ex- 
istence of  the  large  free  nuclei  (p.  437),  and  the  full  plump 
cells  in  the  capsules  (p.  441)  in  epithelial  cancers;  and  I 
believe  that  I  have  seen  cancers  with  all  their  cells  of 
intermediate  shape.  But  the  point  is  very  diHicult  to  deter- 
mine. Yonng  epitheUal-cells  are  less  flattened  and  scale- 
like, and  have  larger  and  clearer  nuclei,  than  those  of  com- 
pleted formation  :  iu  these  characters  they  approach  to 
the  appeamnce  of  the  other  cancer-cells ;  and  if,  in  a 
quickly-growing  mass,  tbey  occur  alone,  they  may  produce 
a  fallacious  appearance  of  an  intermediate  form  of  cancer. 
Moreover,  two  kinds  of  cancer  may  be  mingled  in  one 
mass.  Lebert  and  Hannover  have  satisfied  themselves  of 
this ;  and  such  a  specimen  as  they  describe  may  have 
deceived  me.  As  yet,  therefore,  I  can  have  only  a  belief 
in  the  existence  of  such  intermediate  forms. 


4 


The  foregoing  description  has  been  drawn,  almost  ex- 
clusively, from  cases  of  epithelial  cancer  in  integumental 
parts,  and  tlie  varieties  which  it  may  present  in  differeot 
localities  are  so  slight  and  inconstant  that  such  references 
as  I  have  already  made  to  them  may  suilice.      But  certain 


•  MiiUer's  Archiv,  1852,  p.  178. 

t  Ueber  den  Zottenkreba,  pp.  11,  18. 
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examples  of  the  disease,  in  other  than  integumental  parts, 
need  separate  descriptioo. 

The  Lymi'Matic  Glands,  in  anatomical  relation  with  the 
primary  scat  of  an  cpithohal  cdiiccr,  usually  become  similarly 
cancerous  in  the  progress  of  the  disease  ;  and,  I  think,  sooner 
or  later  in  that  progress,  in  direct  proportion  to  its  own 
rapidity  ;  following  in  this,  the  same  rate  as  in  other  cancers. 
From  the  glands  nearest  to  the  primary  seat,  the  disease 
gradually  extends  towards  the  trunk,  yet  seldom  reaches 
far.  I  have  known  the  whole  line  of  cenical  glands  affected 
in  epithelial  cancer  of  the  tongue  ;  and  the  lumbar  glands 
may  become  diseased  with  the  penis  or  scrotum  ;  but  much 
more  often,  the  proximate  cluster  of  glands  alone  becomes 
cancerous,  and  those  more  distant  arc  swollen  and  succulent, 
but  contain  no  cancerous  matter.  This,  however,  luust  not 
be  taken  to  imply  a  continuous  extension  of  the  disease  from 
the  primary  seat  to  the  glands ;  for  large  intervals  of  appa- 
rently healthy  tissues  often  intervene.  I  have  seen,  with 
epithelial  cancer  of  the  back  of  the  hand,  the  lynjphatic 
gland  near  the  bend  of  the  elljow  similarly  cancerous 
throughout ;  but  the  whole  forearm  was  healthy. 

Last  summer  I  amputated  an  old  man's  hand  with  a  simi- 
lar cancer  ;  and  1  have  lately  seen  him  with  all  his  axillary 
glands  diseased,  but  with  no  sign  of  cancerous  lymphatics  or 
other  disease  in  the  arm.* 

In  some  cases  the  diseased  glands  appear  in  a  large 


•  Such  caacs  do  not  prove — they  only  make  it  very  probable — 
that  there  was  no  cnneeroua  aftection  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  between 
the  primary  disease  and  the  glands.  8uch  continuous  disease  has  been 
traced  from  scirrhous  cancers  of  tho  breast  to  the  axillary  glands  ;  and 
I  once  found  epithelial  caneer-cella  in  the  dental  ennal,  when  priniary 
disease  existed  in  the  gum  and  alveolar  part  of  the  jaw,  and  aecondary 
disease  in  a  submaxillary  lymphatic  gland. 
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cluster,  forming  one  lobed  mass ;  in  others,  a  duun  of  small 
glands  is  felt,  such  as  one  might  not  suppose  to  be  cancerous, 
except  for  their  hardness.  The  cancerous  elements  in  the 
glands  resemble  those  in  the  primary  disease ;  indeed,  I 
have  found  even  shght  modifications  of  general  charactisr 
in  the  one,  exactly  repeated  in  the  other.*  They  are 
inserted  among  the  natural  structures  of  the  gland.  At 
first,  I  think,  they  usually  apppear  in  cii-cumscribed  masses, 
occupying  only  a  certain  part  of  the  gland;  but  thc«e, 
gradually  increasing,  at  length  exclude,  or  lead  to  the  re- 
movnl  of,  the  whole  of  the  original  tissues. 

The  diseased  glands  are  enlarged,  hardened,  smooth-s 
faced,  and  usually  retain  their  natural  connection  with  the 
surrounding  tissues.  On  section,  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
gland  presents  the  same  appearance  as  a  section  of  primary 
epithelial  cancer;  and,  generally,  the  opaque  white  crumbling 
substance,  like  scrapings  from  macerated  epidermis,  is  abun* 
dant.  One  can  remove  masses  of  it,  and  le^vc  only  the 
capsule  of  the  gland,  or  some  remains  of  gland-substance 
that  bounded  the  spaces  that  it  ti!led. 

Glands  thus  diseased  arc  not  unfrequently  the  scats  of 
acute  inflammation,  in  which,  with  fatty  degeneration  of  Uie 
cancer-cells,  suppuration  may  ensue :  they  may  discharge 
the  pus,  as  from  a  common  bubo,  and  may  continue  wanjr 


*  In  one  ciuie  of  cpithchal  cancer  of  the  tongue,  anil  in  another  of 
the  laryni,  I  found  the  lymphatic  glands  aifected  with  what,  accord* 
ing  to  both  general  and  microscopic  characters,  could  only  bo  re» 
garded  as  firm  niedallary  cancer.  It  is  possible  that,  in  these  cases, 
the  primary  disease  was  of  mixed  kinds — medulhuy  and  cpHbdial : 
just  as  there  are  examples  of  mixed  cartilaginous  and  meduIlMy 
tumoupw,  in  which  only  the  medullary  diseaM  it  repeated  in  Um9 
lymplmlic  gland*  (s<?e  p.  208).  But  I  found  no  evidence  of  this  mix- 
ture of  dis»fiu»etf  hi  the  primary  growth  ;  and  1  think  it  equally  poairible 
that  the  canes  may  be  eoroparod  with  the  rare  instances  of  secondary 
medullary,  assoi-iated  with  primary  scirrhous,  cancer. 
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days  thus  suppurating.  But  tlie  end  of  this  is,  that  large 
and  deep  cancerous  ulcers,  such  as  are  already  described, 
form  in  thcni  and  the  adjacent  tissues,  and  the  pro^^ress 
of  these  is  often  more  serious  than  that  of  the  primary 
disease. 

I  have  seen  one  example  of  priniajy  epithelial  cancer  in 
lymphatic  glands,  which  I  will  relate,  both  for  its  own  in- 
terest, and  because  it  illustrated  many  of  tlic  foregoing  state- 
ments. The  patient,  who  was  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
last  summer,  was  a  sweep,  48  years  old  :  his  akin  was 
dusky  and  dry,  and  many  hair-folliclcs  were  enlarged  by 
their  accumulated  contents ;  but  he  had  no  a{>pcarancc  of 
cancer,  or  wart  of  any  kind,  on  the  scrotum  or  penis  :  yet 
his  inguinal  glands  were  diseased  just  as  they  commonly  are 
in  tlie  later  stages  of  scrotal  soot-cancer.  On  the  right 
side,  over  the  saphenous  opening,  a  cluster  of  glands  formed 
a  round  tuberous  mass,  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  It 
felt  veiy  firm,  heavy,  ill-defined,  and  as  if  deep-set.  Over  its 
most  prominent  part  the  skin  was  adherent,  and  ulcerated, 
and  a  soft  dark  growth  protruded  through  it.  Above  this 
mass  were  three  glands  enlarged,  but  not  hardened.  On 
the  left  side,  below  the  crural  arch,  one  gland  was  enlarged 
to  a  diameter  of  half  an  inch,  and  hard ;  and  four  others 
felt  similarly  but  less  diseased.  All  these  were  moveable 
under  the  skin. 

This  disease  had  been  observed  in  progress  for  fifteen 
weeks,  liaving  begun  in  the  right  groin  as  a  hard  Inmp 
under  the  skin,  like  those  which  were  now  in  the  left  groin, 
and  which  had  commenced  to  enlarge  somewhat  later.  The 
ulceration  in  the  right  groin  had  existed  for  a  week. 

I  removed  all  the  glands  that  seemed  diseased.  The 
chief  mass,  from  the  right  side,  appeared,  on  section,  lobed, 
soft,  greyish,  motttled  with  pink  and  livid  tints.  The  same 
changes,  but  with  increased   fu-miiess,  were  seen  in    the 
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largest  gland  from  the  left  side ;  and  the  material  pr 
from  both  these  (a  turbid,  gnimoiis,  and  not  crcatny,  sub* 
stance)  contained  abundant  cpithchal  caucer-ceUs.  The 
other  glands  were  not  evidently  cancerous ;  but,  during  the 
healing  of  the  operation  on  the  right  side,  a  gland,  wbicli  I^ 
had  thought  it  luinecessary  to  remove,  enlarged  and  became 
hard ;  it  was  destroyed  with  chloride  of  zinc,  and  then  the 
wounds  healed  soundly. 

The  Epithelial  Cancer  of  the  Lcnus,  which  1  referred  to 
(p.  4Ui)  as  having  once  seen,  occurred  in  an  old  man  whose 
penis  was  amputated  eighteen  months  before  death.  The 
disease  soon  returned  in  the  inguinal  glands,  and  I  received 
these  and  the  limgs  for  examination.  The  other  organs^ 
were  reported  healthy. 

A  cluster  of  three  or  four  glands  were  compressed  in  a 
large  mass,  of  which  a  part  protruded  through  an  ulce-i 
rated  opening  in  the  skin.     On  section,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  glaud-substance  a[)peared  replaced  by  the  peculiar 
and  oCt-mentioncd  whitish,  half-dry,  friable  substance,  with 
greyish  niottUngs  and  streaked  with  blood -vessels.     In  this 
substance  all  the  structures  of  epitfielial  cancer,  with  abun- 1 
(hint  himinatcd  capsidcs»  were  perfectly  distinct :  they  might  * 
have  been  taken  as  types. 

In  the  lungs  there  were  about  twenty  masses  of  similar 
cancerous  substance;  and  of  one  large  mass,  at  the  rooij 
of  the  right  lung,  I  could  not  be  sure  whether  it  wcro 
in  the  lung  itself  or  in  a  cluster  of  bronchial  glands. 
They  were  nearly  all  spherical,  or  flattened  under  and  in 
the  pleura,  and  measured  from  i  of  an  inch  to  nemly  3  inches 
in  diameter.  Their  substance  was  opaque-white,  marbled 
with  pale  yellow  and  pink,  intersected  by  lines  of  grey  mid 
black  (belonging  apparently  to  the  involved  iuterlobidar 
tissue  of  the  lungs),  and  marked  with  blood-vessels.    They 
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were  compact,  but  brittle  and  crumbliug  under  pressure : 
several  of  the  largest  were  softer  and  more  friable  at  their 
centres  than  elsewhere,  and  the  largest  tliree  had  great 
central  cavities,  tilled  with  softened  cancerous  matter  and 
pus :  they  might  have  been  called  "  cancerous  vomicae  ;** 
but  they  were  completely  bounded  by  layers  of  cancer»  rough 
and  knotted  on  their  inner  surfaces,  and  had  no  communica- 
tion with  air-tubes.  From  one  mass  an  outgrowth  pro- 
jected into,  and  had  grown  within,  a  bronchial  tube ; 
from  another  a  similar  growth  extended  into  a  pidmouary 
artery. 

The  crumbUng,  brittle  texture  of  these  masses,  and  the 
absence  of  creamy  ''juice"  in  even  the  softest  parts,  might 
have  sufficed,  I  believe,  to  declare  that  these  were  not 
masses  of  scirrhous  or  medullary  cancer :  but  the  micro- 
scopic examination  left  no  doubt.  Their  minute  structures 
accorded  exactly  with  those  in  the  inguinal  glands  :  not  a 
character  of  the  epithelial  cancers  was  wanting.* 

Epithelial  Cancer  in  the  Heaet  is  illustrated  in  the 
Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's. f  A  man,  58  years  old, 
had  a  granulated  and  warty  epithelial  cancer,  which  covered 
the  anterior  and  inferior  third  of  his  eye,  and  was  firmly 
combined  with  the  conjunctiva  and  parts  of  the  sclerotica 
and  coiTiea.  Mr.  Wormald  removed  the  eye-ball  with  all 
the  disease.  Two  years  aftawards,  the  man  died  with 
a  large  tumour  over  the  parotid  gland ;  and  a  mass 
of  cancer,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  was  im- 
bedded in  the  substance  of  the  apex  of  the  right  ventricle 

*  Portions  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  ingumal  gLmds,  in  this  and  in 
the  lastndeacribed  case,  ore  in  the  Museum  of  8t,  Bortholomew's. 

t  Series  xii.  60.  In  the  Catalogue  the  disease  is  deacribed  as 
medullary  cancer  j  but  I  have  recently  examined  microscopically 
Loth  it  and  the  priDiary  growth  (Series  ix.  No.  17) :  and  tliey  are 
certainly  epithelial  cancers. 

II.  (i  o 
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and  septum  of  the  heart.     The  mass  is  «oft  and  broken  iit| 
its   centre,    and    has    the    microscopic   structures  of  qii- 

thelial  cancer. 


In  the  Uterus,  and  the  adjacent  part  of  the  VAGmA,1 
epithelial  cancer  may  be  found  with  ordinary  characters* 
such  as  were  described  at  the  beginning  of  the  lecture  ;  but 
its  more  remarkable  appearance  is  in  the  form  of  tli  t- 
"  Caulifiower-Excresceuce."  Only  a  part,  however,  of  the 
cases  to  which  this  name  has  been  ascribed  have  been  epi- 
thelial cancers ;  of  tlic  rest,  some  were  medullary  cancers,, 
and  sonie,  perhaps,  simple  non-cancerous,  warty,  or  papil-j 
lury  growths. 

My  own  observations  of  this  cUsease  have  only  sufficed 
to  confirm  (whcR' vcr  I  could  test  them)  those  far  more  com- 
pletely made  by  Virchovv,*  whose  results,  approved  by 
Lebert,  and  consistent  with  the  best  earlier  records,  I  shall 
therefore  quote  : — "  One  must  distinguish  three  different 
papillary  tumours  at  the  os  uteri  —  the  simple,  such  oa 
Frerichsf  and  Lebert  J  have  seen ;  the  cancroid ;  and  the 
cancerous," — [i.  e.  the  epithelial-cancerous  and  the  medul- 
lary-cancerous] :  -  the  first  two  forms  together  coustituto 
the  cauliflower-growth.  This  begins  as  a  simple  papillary 
tumour,  and  at  a  later  pcrifxl  passes  into  cancroid  [epU 
thclial  cancer].  At  first  one  sees  only  on  the  surfaoQJ 
papillary  or  villous  growths,  which  consist  of  very  tliicli 
layers  of  peripheral  flat,  and  interior  cylindrical,  epithelial] 
cells,  and  a  very  fine  interior  cylinder  formed  of  an  ex- 
tremely little  connective  tissue  with  large  vessels.      The 

•  Wuraburg  Verloindl.  1850,  B.  i.  109.  Thoy  were  chiefly  made  I 
in  the  cages  dowribed  by  Mayer  in  tlte  Verhandl.  der  GeselLsch.  fbr] 
6eburt«hulte  in  l^orlin,  1851,  p.  111. 

t  Jenniache  Annalen,  p.  7. 

X  .\bhandlungcn,  p.  67,  150. 
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outer  layer  contains  cells  of  all  sizes  and  stages  of  develop- 
ment ;  some  of  them  forming  great  parent-structures  with 
endogenous  corpuscles.  The  vessels  are,  for  the  most  part, 
colossal  very  tbin-walled  capillaries,  which  form  either 
simple  loops  at  the  apices  of  the  villi,  between  the  epithelial 
layers,  or  towards  the  surface  develope  new  loops  in  con- 
stantly increasing  number,  or,  lastly,  present  a  reticulate 
branching.  At  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  the  villi  are 
simple  and  close-pressed,  so  that  the  sm-facc  appears  only 
granulated,  as  Clarke  describes  it :  it  becomes  cauliflower- 
like by  the  branching  of  the  papillae,  which  at  last  grow 
out  to  fringes  an  inch  long,  and  may  present  almost  the 
appearance  of  an  hydatid-mole. 

"  After  the  process  has  existed  for  some  time  on  the 
surface,  the  cancroid  alveoli  begin  to  form  deep  between 
the  layers  of  the  muscular  and  the  connective  tissues  of 
the  organ.  In  the  early  cases  I  saw  only  cavities  simply 
filled  with  epithehal  structures  ;  but  in  Kiwisch's  case 
there  were  alveoli,  on  w^hose  w^alls  new,  papillary,  branching 
growths  were  seated — a  kind  of  proliferous  arborescent 
formation." 

It  will  be  evident,  from  this  description,  that  the  cauU- 
flower-excrescence,  in  the  two  conditions  distinguished  by 
Virchow,  illustrates  the  usual  history  of  the  most  exube- 
rant epithelial^  cancers  (p.  417)  :  it  might  be  taken  as  the 
prmcipal  example  of  the  group.  That  which  he  calls  the 
*'  simple  papillary  tumour'*  is  an  excessive  papillary  out- 
growth of  epithelial  cancer ;  the  later  stoge  of  the  same, 
when  it  "  passes  into  cancroid,"  is  the  usual  extension  of 
such  a  cancer  into  deeper  parts, — a  continuous  growth  of 
the  same  thing  in  a  new  direction.  Fur  the  pa(>illary 
structures,  cmnposcd,  as  Virchow  says,  of  epithelial  cells 
with  blood-vessels  and  a  very  little  connective  tissne,  are 
the   essential  characters  of    the  epithelial  cancerous  out- 
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growths ;  and  I  believe  that  the  same  composition  has  neve 
been  seen  in  any  papillary  or  warty  growths,  that  did  not, 
if  time  were  allowed,  proceed  to  the  formation  of  epi- 
thelial structures  in  the  deeper  parts,  and  thence  throu^ 
the  usual  progress  of  malignant  disease. 

Before  enterhig  on  the  pathology  of  epitheUal  cancer 
will  be  uscftd  to  refer  briefly  to  the  morbid  anatomy 
the  diseases  with  which  they  have  most  affinity,  and  froB 
which  it  is  most  necessary  to  distinguish  them, — at  leasl 
as  clearly  as  w^e  can.      These  are,  on  the  one  side,  the" 
scirrhous  and  medullary  cancers  ;  and,  on  the  other,  cer 
rodent  ulcers  and  warty  growths  of  scars.* 

The  descriptions  in  former  lectures  of  the  scirrhous 
medullary  cancers    of   the  skin  and    subcutaneous  t'\sst 
may  suffice  for  the  distinction  from    them   (compare   pi 
809,  313,  383). 

The  Rodent  Ulcer  is  the  disease  which  has 
described  under  various  names  :  such  as  cancerous  ulcer  ( 
the  face,  cancroid  ulcer,  ulcere  rongeant,  ulcere  chancreui 
du  visage,  dcr  flache  Krcbs,  moosartige  Parasit,  ulcus  ex€ 
dens,  noli  me  tangere.  In  its  earliest  appearance,  cm  U 
most  frequent  seat,  it  has  been  called  cancerous  tubercle 
the  face.  It  has  been  confounded  by  many  with  different 
forms  of  cancer ;  yet  it  is  distinct  from  them  in  structi 
as  well  as  in  history,  and  had  better  be  described  by 


•  The  whole  of  thia  subject  is  admirably  illustrated  by  ]VIr.  Ci 
Hftwkina,  in  pajTera  in  the  MedictJ-Chir.  Trans,  vols.  xix.  and  iii.,  i 
in  the  Medical  Gazette,  vols,  xxviii.  xiix.  Indeed,  I  can  add  noth 
to  his  account,  except  such  concluaions  as  are  derived  frora  inic 
Bcopic  examinations  of  the  discasee.  One  of  Jilr.  Hawkins'  Icct 
relates  to  cheloid  growths ;  but  to  these  it  seems  unuecesaary 
refer  :  if  they  could  be  confounded  with  any  form  of  cancer,  it  wou 
bo  with  scirrhous  cancer  of  the  skin. 
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name  which  may  not  add  to  the  yearly  increasing  confusion 
that  arises  from  the  use  of  terms  expressing  likeness  to 
cancer. 

Sir  B.  C.  Brodic  thus  describes  the  most  frequent  cha- 
racters of  the  disease  :* — "  A  man  has  a  soft  tubercle  upon 
the  face,  covered  by  a  smooth  skin.  He  may  call  it  a  wart, 
but  it  is  quite  a  different  thing.  On  cutting  into  it  you 
find  it  consists  of  a  l^rown  solid  substance,  not  very 
highly  organized.  A  tumour  of  this  kiud  may  remain  on 
the  face  unaltered  for  years,  and  then,  when  the  patient  gets 
old,  it  may  begin  to  ulcerate.  The  ulcer  spreads,  slowly 
but  constantly,  and,  if  it  be  left  alone,  it  may  destroy  the 
whole  of  the  check,  the  bones  of  the  face,  and  ultimately 
the  patient's  life ;  but  it  may  take  some  years  to  run  this 
course.  So  far  these  tumours  in  the  face,  and  these 
ulcers,  are  to  be  considered  as  malignant.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  not  like  fungus  haematodes  or  cancer;  and  for 
this  reason,  that  the  disease  is  entirely  local.  It  docs  not 
affect  the  Ijiuphatic  glands,  nor  do  similar  tuniom*s  appear 
in  other  parts  of  the  body." 

Tlie  constantly  progressive  ulceration  is  a  character  in 
which  this  disease  resembles  cancer,  especially  epithelial 
cancer.  The  likeness  in  this  respect  may  indicate  some 
important  affinity  between  them  j  but  the  differences  be- 
tween them  arc  greater ;  for  not  only  is  the  rodent  ulcer 
usually  unlike  that  of  any  cancer  in  its  aspect,  rate,  and 
mode  of  progress,  but  the  tissues  bounding  it,  and  forming 
its  base  and  walls,  never  contain  any  epithelial  or  other 
cancerous  stracture;  they  are  infiltrated  with  only  such 
structures  as  may  be  found  in  the  walls  of  common  chronic 
ulcers. 

The  most  usual  characters  of  the  rodent  ulcer,  whether 


•  In  his  Lectures  on  Patliology  and  Surgery,  p.  833. 
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on  the  cheek,  the  eyelids,  upper  lip,  nose,  scalp,  vulva,  or 
any  other  part,  are  as  follows  :* — It  is  of  irregular  shupe, 
but  generally  tends  towards  oval  or  circular.  The  base, 
however  deeply  and  unequally  excavated,  is  usually,  in 
most  parts,  not  warty  or  nodular,  or  even  plainly  granulated ; 
in  contrast  with  cancerous  ulcers,  one  may  eapedally  ob- 
serve this  absence,  or  less  amount,  of  up-growth,  II  is, 
also,  comparatively  dry  and  glossy,  yielding,  for  its  extent, 
very  little  ichor  or  other  discharge,  and  has  commonly  a 
didl  reddish-yellow  tint.  Its  border  is  shghtly,  if  at  all, 
elevated ;  if  elevated,  it  is  not  commonly  or  much  either 
everted  or  undermined,  but  is  smoothly  rounded  or  lowly 
tuberculated.  The  immediately  adjacent  skin  appears  quite 
healthy.  The  base  and  border  alike  feel  tough  and  hard, 
as  if  bounded  by  a  layer  of  indurated  tissue  about  a  lino 
in  thickness.  This  layer  does  not  much  increase  in  thick- 
ness as  the  ulcer  extends ;  and  herein  is  another  chief  con- 
trast with  cancerous  ulceration  :  in  the  progress  of  the 
rodent  ulcer  we  see  mere  destruction,  in  the  cancerous  we 
see  destruction  with  coincident,  and  usually  more  than 
commensurate,  growth. 

The  indurated  substance  at  the  base  and  borders  of  the 
ulcer  appears,  on  section,  very  firm,  pale  grejnsh,  uniform 
or  obscurely  fibrous  ;  little  fluid  of  any  kind  can  be  pressed 
from  it.  It  is  composed  of  the  same  elementary  structures 
as  common  granulations  are,  and  these,  in  the  deeper  layers, 
are  inserted  among  the  tissues  on  which  the  ulcer  rests. 
I  have  examined  very  carefully  six  of  these  ulcers,  removed 

*  The  puis  flnimiMnM  wan  tiw  Miis  of  dSac— o  in  the  cams 
from  which  I  have  dnwn  my  descriptioD,  snd  in  which  it  is,  I  W 
Uevo,  moet  frequent ;  but  it  ia  not  confined  to  them.  Lebeit  roAn 
to  cases  of  it,  in  his  account  of  the  cancroid  of  the  uteras,  and 
suggests  (what  is  highly  probable)  that  the  simple  chronic,  or  ptsrfo- 
mting,  ulcer  of  the  stomach  is  a  disease  of  the  same  naturo. 
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by  excision,  and  have  never  seen  in  or  near  them  a  struc- 
ture resembling  those  of  epithelial  or  any  other  form  of 
cancer.  Lebert*s  observations,  1  believe,  fully  coincide 
with  mine ;  though  he  classes  the  disease  with  cpitbeHul 
cancers,  under  the  general  name  of  Cancroid.  Mr.  Joseph 
Hutchinson,  also,  has  made  several  examinations  of  pieces 
cut/ during  life,  from  the  margins  of  rodent  ulcers,  and 
always  with  the  same  result ;  they  never  contained  struc- 
tures  resembling  those  of  epithelial  or  any  other  cancer. 

Thus  the  anatomical  distinction  between  this  disease 
and  cancer  is  evident,  and  they  are  equally  different  in  pa- 
thology ;  the  rodent  ulcer,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  been  ob- 
served, is  never  attended  by  similar  disease  in  the  lympba- 
tics  or  any  other  part ;  and  if  completely  removed  or  de- 
stroyed it  does  not  recur. 

The  Warty  Growths  on  Scars  (Cancers  of  Cicatrices)  are 
usually  well-marked  papillary  epithelial  cancers,  which  grow 
in  the  place  of  scars  remaining  after  injuries  or  common 
nlcers.  Mr.  Hawkins,*  who  has  given  a  very  full  account 
of  their  general  characters  and  progress,  describes  cases  in 
the  scars  of  burns,  guushot-wonnds,  floggings,  and  ulcers. 
All  tliat  I  have  seen  were  on  the  lower  extremities,  and 
connected  with  scars  after  repeated  injuries. f 

Tbe  description  already  given  of  the  warty  epithebal 
cancers  may  suffice  for  these.  They  usually  exemplify  very 
well  the  wide-spread  growth  and  cancerous  change  in  the 
papillae  J  the  enlargement,   at  first  probably  simple,   and 


•  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  ixviii.  872 ;  and  Med.-Chir.  Trans,,  xii. 
See,  also,  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal,  1850-51. 

t  They  are  amply  illustrated  in  the  Museum  of  8t.  Bartholomew's, 
Ser.  i.  and  Ser.  xxxv.  40.  Several  cases  are  described  by  Mr.  Stanley 
(Treatise  on  Diseaaes  of  the  Bonos,  p.  360). 
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afterwards  with  cancerous  formation,  in  the  papillae  of  the 
adjacent  skin  ;  the  deep  extension  of  the  disease  to  the 
periosteum,  and  thence  onwards,  even  to  the  complete  pene- 
tration of  the  bones  and  other  subjacent  tissues  ;  and,  at  a 
late  period,  the  cancerous  disease  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 
But  it  is  important  to  be  aware  that  this  disease  may  be 
closely  imitated  by  warty  growths  and  ulcers,  in  and  about 
which  no  cancerous  matter  can  be  found.  I  examined  very 
carefully  such  an  ulcer  with  prominent  growths  on  the  front 
of  a  man's  leg.  It  was  seated  in  the  middle  third  of  the 
leg,  in  the  place  of  a  large  old  sc^  after  a  scald,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  ulcer  presented  high,  lobed  and  nodu- 
lated, hard  granulations.  No  one  doubted,  before  the  am- 
putation, that  the  disease  was  the  usual  form  of  cancer 
ensuing  in  these  cx)nditions ;  yet  no  cancer-structure  could 
be  found ;  in  whichever  part  I  examined,  I  could  find  only 
inflammatory  products,  and  such  corpuscles  as  compose  ill- 
developed  or  degenerate  granulations  upon  common  ulcers. 

I  think  some  of  the  diversities  of  opinion  respecting  the 
nature  of  these  warty  growths  and  ulcers  may  be  due  to  the 
want  of  distinction  between  those  which  are,  and  those  which 
are  not,  epithelial  cancers.  To  the  naked  eye  and  during 
life  the  two  diseases  may  be  very  nmch  alike ;  but  the  dif- 
ference in  their  respective  minute  structures  would  indicate 
essential  difference  of  nature :  certainly,  in  the  pathology 
of  epithehal  cancer,  caution  is  necessary  in  reckoning  any  of 
these  cases  that  are  without  microecopic  examination. 

I  would  add,  that  I  have  no  doubt  the  cpitluliul  growth, 
in  some  cases,  proceeds  from  the  periosteum  or  other  sub- 
cutaneous tissues,  and  thence  extends  into  and  through  the 
skin.  I  have  seen  the  growth  protniding  through  an  ulce- 
rated aperture  in  tlie  scar,  just  as  any  deep-seated  tumour 
might,  ^uch  cases  justify  Mr.  Stanley's  description  of  the 
disease  as  one,  primarily,  of  the  periosteum. 
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Among  all  the  cancers,  the  epithelial  present  the  general  or 
constitutional  features  of  malignant  disease  in  the  least 
intense  form.  They  commence  at  the  latest  average  period 
of  life ;  they  appear  to  be  most  dependent  upon  local  con- 
ditions ;  they  are  least  prone  to  multiplication  in  internal 
organs;  they  are  associated  with  the  least  evident  diathesis 
or  cachexia.  And  yet  I  believe  that,  in  a  large  smrvey  of 
them,  none  of  the  features  of  mahgnant  disease,  as  exem- 
plified in  the  scirrhous  and  medullary  cancers,  will  be  found 
wanting  :  the  difference  is  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind. 

(a)  A  large  majority  of  the  cases  of  epithelial  cancers 
occur  in  males.  In  105  cases,  affecting  parts  common  to 
both  sexes,  86  were  in  men  and  19  in  women.  In  the 
cases  affecting  the  sexual  organs  themselves,  I  think  the 
proportion  is  nearly  equal ;  unless  we  reckon  the  scrotal 
soot-cancers,  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  we  should  more 
properly  exclude. 

(b)  A  few  cases  are  on  record,  transmitted  from  book  to 
book,  in  which  what  were  probably  epithelial  cancers  oc- 
curred before  adult  life.     Sir  James  Earle  saw  a  scrotal 
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soot-caiicer  in  a  child  eight  years  old  ;*  so  did  Mr.  Wadd  ;t 
and  M.  Lebert}  examined  a  "cancroid'*  growth  at  the 
vulva  in  a  child  3i  years  old,  in  whom  it  was  almost  con- 
genital. But  cases  sncli  as  these  cannot  be  taken  into  our 
estimate  of  the  influence  of  age  in  determining  the  access 
of  the  disease.  In  the  following  table,  I  liave  included  no 
cases  that  were  recorded  merely  or  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  patients*  ages  :§ — 


Age. 

No.  of  Caae* 

20  to  iJO 

9 

30  to  40 

.     22 

40  to  50            , 

.     40 

50  to  60 

.     52 

GO  to  70 

.     30 

70  to  80 

.     10 

143 


If  now,  as  in  the  last  two  lectures  (pages  326,  300),  we 
calculate,  from  this  table,  the  frequency  of  epithelial  cancer 


•  Pott*8  Works  by  Earle,  iii.  p.  178. 

t  Curling  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Testis,  p.  628. 

X  Traits  pratique,  p.  676.     Hannover  (Das  Epithehonia,  p.  1041 
quotes  from  Frcrichs  a  case  in  which  the  disease  extended  from  ' 
ear  through  the  petrous  bone  in  a  male  19  years  old. 

§  Tl»e  table  includes  caaes  from  Lebert,  Hannover,  and  othe 
But  I  have  omitted,  both  from  it  and  from  the  preceding  one,  Le- 
bert*8  cases  of  "  cancroid"  of  the  fiice.  Tliey  were  examples  of  rodent 
idcers,  and  their  contraat  with  epithelial  cancers  (of  the  lip,  for 
example)  is  well  shown,  in  that  the  average  age  for  their  coming 
under  operation  id  17  years  later,  and  the  proportionate  frequencies 
in  the  two  sexes  ia  reversed.  The  ages  aaaigned  in  the  al)ovc  tablo 
an,  with  few  exceptions,  those  at  which  the  diaease  was  first  ob- 
•er?6d  fty  the  paiieni*. 
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20  to  ^0  years 

.       12 

30  to  40     „ 

.      41 

40  to  60     „ 

.     100 

50  to  60     „ 

.     119 

60  to  70     „ 

.     163 

70  to  80     „ 

.     Ill 

in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pereons  living  at  each  of 
the  successive  periods,  it  may  be  represented  by  the  follow- 
ing numbers  (1 00  being,  as  before,  taken  to  express  the 
^   frequency  between  40  and  50)  : — 

■  We  may  probably  deduce  from  this  calculation,  that  the 
"  conditions  favourable  to  the  production  of  epithelial  cancers 

regularly  increase  with  the  increase  of  age ;  for,  the  appa- 
rent diminution  after  70  may  be  reasonably  ascribed  to  the 

I  comparatively  small  proportion  of  persons  beyond  that  age 
who  are  received  into  hospitals,  or  who  are  under  such  sur- 

L   gical  treatment  as  to  have  their  cases  recorded. 

"  The  proportions  expressed  by  the  foregoing  general 
tables  are  nearly  true  for  the  epithehal  cancers  of  each  part 

m  most  liable  to  be  affected :  the  only  notable  peculiarities,  I 

\  believe,  are,  that  the  mean  age  of  its  occurrence  is  lowest 
in  the  sexual  organs,  and  highest  in  the  integuments  of  the 
head,  face,  eyelids,  and  upper  extremities. 

■  (c)  An  hereditary  disposition  to  soot-cancer  has  been 
several  times  observed :  as,  by  Mr.  Earle,  *  in  a  grand- 
father, father,  and  two  sons  ;  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  f  in  a  father 
and  son  ;  by  Mr.  Cusack,!  in  a  mother  and  son  ;  by  myself 
(twice)  in  two  brothers.  But  all  the  persons  here  referred 
to  were  engaged  in  the  same  trade,  and  their  exposiu-e  to 

•  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  xii.  305. 

t  Medical  Guzett^,  xxi.  8-42. 

X  Quoted  by  Mr.  Curliog  (On  DiBcases  of  theTcBtia,  p.  628). 
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the  same  exciting  or  predisposing  cause  of  the  disease 
diminishes  the  value  of  the  facts  as  indications  of  heredi- 
tary predisposition.  I  have  no  certain  record  of  other  epi- 
thelial cancers  occurring  in  many  members  of  the  eame 
family  ;  hot  I  have  found  some  significant  facts  indicating 
a  disposition  to  epithelial  cancer,  in  members  of  those 
families  in  which  other  members  have  had  scirrhous  or  me- 
dullary cancers. 

Among  IfiO  instances  of  cancer,  in  most  of  which  the 
j)oint  was  inquired  into,  tliough  none  were  collected  for  tlie 
sake  of  it,  these  cases  were  found  : — (1)  A  man  had  me- 
dullary cancer  of  a  toe :  his  father  had  cancer  of  the  lip. 
(2)  A  woman  had  repeated  epithelial  cancers  of  the  labia : 
her  sister,  her  father's  sister,  and  her  mother's  brother's 
daughter,  had  cancer  of  the  breast.  (3)  A  man  had  epi- 
thelial cancer  of  the  lip,  whose  grandmother  had  cancer 
of  the  breast.  (4)  A  gentleman  had  cpithcUal  cancer  of 
the  interior  of  the  cheek  :  his  aunt  died  with  cancer  of  the 
breast.  (5)  A  woman  had  medullary  cancer  of  the  breast : 
lier  mother  had  cancer  of  the  uterus,  and  her  uncle  cancer 
of  the  face,  (6)  A  woman  had  scirrhous  cancer  of  the 
breast,  whose  mother's  uncle  had  cancer  of  the  lip.  (7)  Of 
another  woman  with  similar  cancer,  one  cousin  had  cancer 
of  the  lip,  another  cousin  cancer  of  the  uterus.  (8)  A  tliird 
woman  had  scirrlious  cancer  of  the  breast,  whose  grand- 
father had  cancer  of  the  lip,* 

The  proportion   of  these  cases  (only   tV  of  the  whole 


*  Dr.  W&rren  mentions  ibis  : — ^A  gmndfailicr  died  with  a  < 
of  tho  lip.  His  son  and  two  clnnghtcr»  died  witli  ('anror  of  tho  breoifc. 
One  of  his  g^ndsons  and  one  of  his  grnnddnughlcrs  hiul  aUo  cmioer 
of  the  breast  (On  Tumours,  p.  2ftl).  It  may  be  objected,  by  Bome, 
that  tho  oancers  of  the  Up  hexe  referred  to  were  not  epithelial.  I 
oMsunie  that  they  wero,  beoftuae  of  the  exceeding  rarity  of  any  other 
kind  in  the  lip  :  indeed,  I  haTC  not  yet  seen  one,  or  a  complete  reooH 
of  0D9,  in  which  the  microscope  did  not  find  the  epithcliaJ  stnicttifva. 


luraber)  may  seem  too  small  to  be  even  suggestive  j  yet  it 
is  too  large  to  be  referred  to  chance.  Let  it  be  contrasted 
with  these  facts  : — (1)  I  have  found  that  among  IIG  pa- 
tients* with  cancer,  only  one  was  aware  of  any  member  of 
the  same  family  having  had  a  simple  tumour.  This  was  a 
woman  with  scirrhous  cancer  of  the  breast,  from  whose 
sister  a  myeloid  tiunour  of  the  breast  had  been  removed. 
(2)  Among  77  patients  with  non-cancerous  tumours,  10 
were  aware  of  near  relations  having  had  similar  diseases  :  but 
among  the  same  77,  the  only  cases  of  family -connection  with 
cancers  were  the  following: — {(i)  The  cases  of  recurring  and 
disorderly -growing  mammary  tumour  related  at  page  200  j 
(6)  the  case  of  anonuilous  cartilaginous  tumours  at  page 
187;  (c)  that  of  the  same  woman  whose  case  was  just 
mentioned  as  one  of  myeloid  tumom*  of  the  breast :  five 
years  after  its  removal,  she  and  her  sister  were  at  the 
same  time  in  St.  Bartholomew's  with  scirrhous  breasts ; 
(d)  that  of  a  lad  with  mixed  cartilaginous  and  glandular 
tumour  ever  his  parotid  gland,  whose  grandmother  had 
cancer  of  the  breast.  Now  of  these  cases  the  first  two 
must  be  regarded,  I  believe,  as  instances  of  a  cancerous 
disposition,  modified  and  gradually  ceasing  in  its  transmis- 
sion from  parent  to  offspring  (see  page  2G0,  &c.) ;  the  third 
is  a  very  anomalous  one,  exemplifying  the  formation  of  a  most 
rare  tumour  in  the  breast,  not  long  before  it  became  cance- 
rous ;  the  fourth  alone  is  an  instance  of  an  ordinary  simple  or 
innocent  tumour  growing  in  one  who  had  a  cancerous  relation. 
I  have  referred  to  these  cases,  imt  to  suggest  that  when 
cancer  has  occurred  in  one  or  more  members  of  a  family, 


•  These  were  part  of  the  160  mentioned  above  ;  but  I  havo  hero 
reckoned  only  tlie  cases  rocorUoU  by  myself,  because  it  is  probable 
that,  even  if,  among  the  others,  any  instances  had  occurred  of  inno- 
cent and  malignant  tumours  in  the  same  family,  they  would  not  have 
boi^n  mentioued. 
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the  rest  are  peculiarly  unlikely  to  have  innocent  tumours,  bat 
to  show,  by  contrast,  that  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which 
epithelial  and  other  cancers  occur  in  the  same  family  is, 
relatively,  considerable.  For  if  that  proportion  were  the 
result  of  chance-coincidences  or  errors  in  observation,  an 
equal,  or  nearly  equal,  proportion  of  coincidences  should 
have  appeared  iu  the  opposite  set  of  cases.  But  the  con- 
trast between  the  two  sets  of  cases  is  remarkable ;  and  I 
bcluive  the  facts  may  be  justly  regarded  as  evidence  for  the 
close  afKnity  between  epithelial  and  other  cancers,  and  as 
an  illustration  of  the  modification  which  the  cancerotta  and 
other  diatheses  may  undergo  in  their  hereditary  tranaiiiia*> 
sion, 

{d)  Among  34  patients  with  epithelial  cancers,  19  were 
aware  of  injury  or  previous  morbid  condition  in  the  af- 
fected pai't ;  —  a  iinich  larger  proportion  than  is  foimd  among 
patients  labouring  iinder  tumours  of  any  other  kind,  except 
melanoid  cancers  of  the  skin. 

In  certain  cases,  injury  by  violence  appears  as  the  exciting 
cause.  But  the  histories  of  epithelial  cancers  differ  from 
those  of  othei*8  in  that  the  kind  of  injmy  which  is  most 
effective  in  their  production  is  such  as  is  often  inflicted — 
frequent  blows  or  slight  wounds  on  the  same  part ;  hurts 
of  scars  and  other  seats  of  old  injury.  It  is  as  if  it  were  ne- 
cessary that  the  part  should  be  considerably  changed  in 
structure,  before  it  is  appropriate  for  a  cancerous  growth. 

It  agrees  with  tliis  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
tients  assign,  as  the  cause  of  the  disease,  not  injiury,  or  not' 
it  alone,  but  some  former  disease,  especially  such  as  arises 
from  long-continued  irritation  of  a  part.  Thus  epithelial 
cancers  arise  sometimes  in  old  ulcers,  as  on  the  legs,  or,  aa 
I  have  known,  iu  perineal  urinary  fistula? ;  sometimes,  in 
those  of  more  rapid  progress,  as  I  once  saw  in  a  case  of  ne- 
crosis of  the  hard  palate,  and  once  in  a  case  of  necrosis  of 
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the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and,  as  Frerichs  describes,  in  an 
ulceration  of  the  internal  ear  following  scarlet  fever.  The 
majority  of  the  epithelial  cancers  of  the  prepuce  and  glans 
occur  in  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  congenital  phymosis, 
and  in  whom  we  may  assume  the  frequent  irritation  of  the 
part  by  decomposed  secretions.  In  some  rare  cases,  a 
mole  or  pigmentary  nsevus  becomes  the  seat  of  the  disease. 
But,  among  all  the  things  referred  to  by  patients,  none  are 
so  frequently  named  as  "  warts/* 

The  affections  thus  named  are  not  usually  such  as  are 
commonly  called  warts.  They  are  not  usually  like  the 
warts  (A^crruca?,  or  Condylomata  elevata)  that  grow^  on  the 
genital  organs  during  gonorrhtcal  or  other  similar  irritation ; 
nor  like  such  warts  (Verruca;  vulgares)  as  are  common  on 
the  hands  of  young  people  before  puberty  ;  nor  like  the 
condylomata  (C.  lata)  of  sypliilis.  Such  papillary  growths 
as  these  may,  1  believe,  precede  epithelial  cancer ;  but  I 
think  they  rarely  do  so.  The  general  condition  of  the 
**  wart"  is,  I  think,  that  a  small  portion  of  the  cutis  is 
slightly  indurated ;  its  papilla?  are,  generally,  in  some  mea- 
sure enlarged  ;  and  it  is  covered  with  a  darkish  dry  crust, 
or  with  a  scab,  or,  if  the  part  be  very  moist,  with  a  soft 
layer  of  detached  scales.*  The  induration  of  the  cutis,  and 
the  predominance  of  the  crust  or  other  covering,  (which  appa- 
rently constitutes  more  of  the  disease  than  either  the  indu- 
ration or  the  papilla>,}  mark  the  chief  differences  between 
this  disease  and  any  of  the  "warts"  just  referred  to.  The 
indiu-ation,  which  patients  often  describe  as  *'  a  little  hard 
knot,"  is  usually  attended  with   elevation,  but  sometimes 


♦  Such  as  these  are  well  described  by  Scliuli  (Pseiidoplasmen,  p.  46), 
under  the  title  "  barky  warts."  With  the  same  intimation  of  likeness, 
Dr.  Warren  (On  Tumours,  p.  27)  called  the  disease  "  Lepoides." 
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with  contraction  and  depression  of  the  piece  of  cutis.  The 
crust  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  epidermal  scales  held 
together  by  dried  secretion,  or,  in  its  deepest  layers,  form* 
ing  whitish  friable  substance,  and  fitting  between  the  pa^ 
pilla3.  It  is  easily  detached  and  quickly  removed;  and, 
when  it  is  removed,  the  subjacent  cutis  does  not  usually 
appear  raw  or  bleeding,  but  is  tender,  florid,  and  as  if  oo* 
vered  with  a  very  thin  glossy  layer  of  epidermis.  When  a 
moistcr  yellow  scab  covers  the  induration,  the  surface  be* 
neath  it  is  usually  more  inflamed  and  excoriated,  and  tbo 
papillae  arc  more  enlarged. 

Such  iucrusted  warts  as  these  are  very  common,  especialljr 
on  the  faces  of  old  persons  :  the  large  majority  of  tbem  lead 
to  no  further  trouble ;  yet  some  become  the  scats  of  epithelial 
cancers,  and  some  of  rodent  ulcers.  A  similar  afiection  often 
precedes  the  epithelial  cancer  of  the  lower  lip.  Some  slight 
violence  often  applied,  such  as  that  of  a  short  pipe  habi- 
tually supported  by  the  lip,  or  the  frequent  shght  rending 
of  the  surface  of  a  dry  scaly  hp,  or  one  much  exposed  to 
weather,  leads  to  a  '*  little  crack  :*'  this  scabs  over,  and 
after  repeated  retuovals  and  renewals  of  the  scab,  there  is  a 
'*  htlle  hard  lump"  or  *•  a  sort  of  wart,"  with  a  head  or 
crust.  And  such  a  wart  might  be  as  often  innocuous  on 
the  lip  as  on  the  face,  if  it  were  not  that  the  lip  is  in  Iho 
unhappy  singidarity  of  being  within  easy  reach,  at  once, 
of  the  Angers,  the  teeth,  the  tongue,  and  the  other  lip ;  ao 
that  when  it  is  as  yet  but  slightly  diseased,  it  is  never  left  at 
rest. 

A  similar  drily  scaled  or  iucrusted  warty  change  of 
the  cutis  often,  I  believe,  precedes  the  chimney-sweep  s 
cancer ;  and  I  suspect  that  the  true  influence  of  the  soot  in 
this  disease  is  not  that  its  continued  contact  detcnnines  the 
growth  of  cancers,  but  (at  least  in  part)  that  it  produces  a 
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state  of  skin  which  provides  an  apt  locality  for  epithelial 
cancer  in  persons  of  cancerous  diathesis.  How  it  does  this 
I  cannot  imagine :  but  this  is  only  one  of  many  things 
unexplained  in  this  strange  disease;  for  the  whole  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  chimney-sweep's  cancer, — its  de- 
pendence on  soot,  while  coal-dust  is  wholly  inoperative  (for 
the  disease  is  unknown  among  colhers) ;  its  comparative 
frequency  in  England,  especially  in  the  large  towns,  while 
in  other  countries  where  soot  is  abundant  it  is  hardly  seen  ; 
its  selection  of  the  scrotum  for  its  most  frequent  seat,— all 
these,  and  many  like  facts  in  its  history,  appear  completely 
inexplicable.  Still,  it  is  certain  that  scaly  or  incrustcd 
small  warts,  such  as  I  have  been  describing,  are  very  com- 
mon in  chimney-sweeps.  In  many  of  them,  even  when  they 
are  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  whole  skin  is  dry,  harsh,  and 
dusky ;  and,  before  operation  for  the  removal  of  scrotal 
cancers  in  them,  it  is  a  common  question  whether  one 
or  more  waiis  or  scaly  patches  near  the  chief  disease 
should  be  removed  with  it.  Nor  are  such  warts  confined 
to  the  scrotum ;  they  may  exist  on  every  part  of  the  truok 
and  limbs ;  and  I  have  seen  sweeps  so  thick-set  with  them, 
that  a  himdred  or  more  might  have  been  counted. 

Such  are  some  of  the  numerous  morbid  states,  one  or 
other  of  which  may,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  assigned 
as  predisposing  a  part  to  Lctome  the  scat  of  epithelial 
cancer.  Expressions  arc  sometimes  used,  implying  that  tlie 
jmrt  does  not  become  the  seat  of  a  new  morbid  structure, 
but  that  its  mode  of  action  is  changed,  or  that  the  change 
is  only  due  to  the  extension  and  deepening  of  a  conmion 
epidermoid  or  wai-ty  growth.  The  tmer  view,  however, 
may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  the  part,  whatever  were 
its  previous  state,  becomes  the  seat  of  epithehal  cancer,  the 
structures  of  which,  as  of  a  new  disease,  are  inserted  among 
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the  original  or  previously  morbid  textures  of  the  part.  Thin 
evidently  happens  when  the  cancer  appears  in  parts  pro» 
viously  healthy,  or  in  the  deep-seated  tissues,  or  in  the  walls 
of  ulcers,  or  in  a  pigmentary  ntcvus  ;  for,  in  these  cases,  uo 
morbid  stmctiircs  like  those  of  the  epithelial  cancer  existed 
previous  to  its  access.  There  is  more  apjiearance  of  ^ini- 
larity  and  continuity  of  disease  between  the  epithelial 
cancers  and  the  warty  growths  by  which  they  are  somctiiu,  s 
preceded :  for  here  both  the  earlier  and  the  later  i 
may  have,  in  common,  an  accumulation  of  epidermoid  ceiU 
and  an  enlargement  of  papillfe.  Yet  the  warts,  whetlicr 
incrusted  or  others,  in  which  the  epidermoid  structures  are 
only  superficial,  should  also,  1  think,  be  regarded  as  only 
predisposing  conditions  of  epithelial  cancer;  as  diseaacd 
imrts,  not  cancerous,  though  peculiarly  apt  to  become  the 
seats  of  this  form  of  cancer.  For  the  great  majority  of 
these  are  stationary  affections,  or  may  disappear,  or  be 
cured,  even  in  cancerous  persons  ;  they  are  comparatively 
few  in  which,  after  a  certain  diumtion  as  simple  warts,  the 
cancerous  disease  is  manifested.  And  the  time  of  this 
change  in  them  is  often  well-marked.  Nearly  all  patients, 
^-even  those  who  can  assign  no  date  to  the  beginning  of 
the  wart  or  hardness,  or  other  previous  disease, — can  refer 
exactly  to  some  time  of  change  in  it,  when  it  l^egan  to 
"grow  up,"  or  "be  sore,"  or  "get  bad,"  discharge,  or 
bleed.  They  thus  mark  the  time  when  the  cancerous  mode 
of  progress  was  commenced ;  and  from  this  time  the 
history  of  all  such  cases  is  nearly  uniform — even  remarkably 
uniform  if  it  be  compared  with  the  variety  of  the  histories 
of  the  previous  states. 

Now,  I  beheve  that  this  change  in  the  life  of  the  warty 
or  other  diseased  part  Is  always  associated  with  a  change 
in  its  structure ;  and  that  whatever  were  its  previous  state. 
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its  proper  tissue,  whether  papillse  or  any  others,  now 
become  the  seat  of  tbe  formation  of  epithelial  cancer-cells. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  prove  such  a  change  of  sti-uctiire 
in  any  single  case,  but  it  is  rendered  highly  probable  by 
this, — that  in  those  warty  structures  which  we  remove 
because  experience  makes  us  believe  that  they  are  in 
progress  as  cpithehal  cancers,  we  find  the  tissues  in- 
filtrated with  the  specific  cancer-cells :  while  iu  those 
which  have  been  long  stationary,  without  extension  or  out- 
growth, without  ulceration  or  ichorous  discharge,  no  such 
infiltration  is  found.  Certain  cases  must  be  excepted  from 
this  statement  because  of  en'or  iu  diagnosis.  I  have  known 
rodent  ulcers  excised,  in  the  behef  that  they  were  epithelial 
cancers  ;  but  I  never  saw  any  growth  removed  as  an  epithe- 
lial cancer,  in  which  the  epidermoidal  cells  were  placed 
only  on  the  surface  of  the  vascular  tissues ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  I  have  never  seen  such  cells  in  the  cutis  or  papillae  of 
any  incrusted  or  other  wart,  in  which  the  cancerous  mode 
of  progress  was  not  yet  manifested.  The  opportunities  of 
examining  such  warts  as  observation  shows  to  be  most  apt 
to  be  precursors  of  epithelial  cancer  are  rare  :  but  I  have 
examined  some  on  the  scrotum,  and  one  on  a  lower  lip. 
The  last  may  deserve  description. 

A  healthy  looking  farmer.  06  years  old,  came  to  me  with 
an  induration,  about  two  luii^a  wide  and  half  a  line  thick,  at 
the  middle  of  the  florid  margin  of  his  lower  lip.  The 
indurated  part  was  slightly  sunken,  and  covered  with  a  thin 
yellow  scab.  This  disease  had  existed  two  years,  frequently 
scabbing  thickly,  then  desquamating,  never  soundly  heal- 
ing ;  yet  it  had  made  no  progress.  I  removed  it,  chiefly 
because  the  patient's  father,  when  85  years  old,  had  had 
cancer  of  the  lower  lip ;  and  because,  if  not  already  can- 
cerous, this  could  not  but  be  thought  a  place  very  hkcly  to 
become  so.     I  found,  in  the  indiurated  tissue,  inflammatory 
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products  infiltrated  among  the  natural  structures  of  the 
skin :  but  no  appearance  of  epithelial  cuncer-cells.  The 
cutis  was  slightly  thickened ;  but  there  was  no  evidence  of 
enlargement  of  papilla:,  or  of  accumulated  epidermis  :  the 
scab  seemed  formed  chiefly  of  tlricd  secretion. 

1  believe  that  such  a  description  as  this  would  apply  to 
most  of  the  warts  that  precede  epithelial  cancers  of  the 
lower  lip,  and  that  we  may  justly  say  of  them  that  they  are 
not  cancerous,  but  are  such  parts  as,  in  certain  persons,  are 
jieculiarly  apt  to  be  the  seats  of  cancer.  Why  only  some 
among  them  should  become  cancerous  we  can  no  more 
explain  than  we  can  wliy,  among  so  many  injuries  inflictod, 
so  few  should  be  followed  by  erysipelas  or  tetanus  ;  or  why, 
among  so  many  pigmentary  moles  or  na?vi  as  may  be  fouDd^ 
only  few  should  become  the  scats  of  nielanoid  cancer ;  or, 
in  a  yet  nearer  parallel,  why,  w^ben  a  person  has  many  such 
moles,  the  melanoid  cancer  should  appear  in  only  one.  In 
these  varieties  of  fate,  there  is  nothing  unusual  in  warts,  if 
we  regard  them  as  only  predisposed  to  become  cancerous ; 
but,  if  we  regard  thein  as  the  fii-st  stages  of  a  cancroid  or 
cancerous  disease,  such  varieties  of  progress  as  they  Uiaui- 
fest  would  be  without  parallel 

(e*)  The  general  health  of  paticnt-s  with  epithelial  cancer 
is  usually  good,  till  it  is  afiected  by  the  consequences  of  the 
local  disease.  No  primary  cachexia  can  be  observed  pre- 
ceding the  appcarauce  of  the  growth  ;  nor  docs  a  secondary 
cachexia  ensue  earlier  thaii  it  probably  would  in  any  disease 
of  equal  duration  and  severity. 

When  the  fonuation  of  an  epitheliid  cancer  has  once 
commenced,  its  natural  course  is  as  regularly  progresaive 
to  the  destruction  of  life,  as  that  of  either  a  scirrhous  or  a 
medullary  cancer.  Only,  the  rate,  and  some  parts  of  the 
nietliod,  of  progress  are  dilicrent. 
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The  average  rate  of  increase  of  epithelial  cancers  is  less 
than  of  either  of  the  other  kinds.  It  is  not  apt  to  be 
arrested  altogether ;  yet  it  is  sometimes  so  slow  that,  in  a 
year,  the  cancer  may  gain  only  a  line  or  two  in  any  of  its 
dimensions.  In  other  cases,  however,  and  especially  when 
such  a  cancer  has  been  violently  injured,  the  progress  is 
much  more  rapid.  I  have  known  three-fourths  of  the 
scrotum  covered  with  nlcerating  soot-cancer,  ami  [mrt  of 
the  urethra  surrounded  by  it,  in  three  months  after  a  lace- 
ration received  while  in  apparent  health  :  in  another  case, 
a  spheroidid  mass  of  soft  epithelial  cancer,  an  inch  in 
diameter,  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  rlieek  in  two 
months;  in  another,  a  growth  more  than  an  inch  in 
diameter  formed  in  ten  weeks ;  in  another,  the  whole  depth 
uf  the  lower  lip,^and  two-thirds  of  its  width,  were  occupied 
with  epithelial  cancer,  in  three  months  after  a  blow  on  a 
little  cancer  at  its  margin ;  in  another,  within  twelve 
months,  the  eyelids  and  a  large  part  of  the  contents  of  the 
yrbit  were  destroyed  by  ulceratiou,  and  tuberous  ujasses, 
from  one  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  were 
formed  tmder  the  integuments  of  the  brow,  the  temple, 
and  the  other  boundaries  of  the  orbit. 

Cases  such  as  these,  and  they  are  not  rare,  may  prove 
the  error  of  regarding  epithelial  cancer  as  a  trivial  or  an 
inactive  disease  in  comparison  with  the  other  forms.  Its 
rate  of  progress  is,  like  that  of  scirrhous  cancer,  widely 
various  in  ditferent  cases  j  it  has  its  acute  and  its  chronic 
instances.  Of  its  modes  of  growth,  and  of  ulceration,  and  of 
the  usual  coincidence  of  these  processes,  I  have  spoken  bdly 
in  the  former  part  of  the  lecture  ([».  4:JI) ;  I  wdl  here  only 
athl  that  the  ulceration,  at  whatever  rate,  seems  constantly 
progressive.  Some  jwrtions  of  the  ulcer  may  appear,  for  a 
time,  as  if  skinning  over,  or,  portions  of  the  disease  may 
slougli  away,   and   the  surfaces  they  leave   mar   partially 
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heal ;  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  process  of 
healing  or  wasting  so  nearly  accomplished  in  an  epithelial 
cancer,  as  I  have  described  in  some  cases  of  both  scirrhous 
and  medullary  cancer,  in  the  former  lectures  (pp.  33C,  402). 
The  progress  of  the  ulceration,  and  the  coincident  deep- 
ening of  the  growth,  are  usually  attended  with  great  pain, — 
hot,  scalding,  and  widely  diffusing  pain ;  or  with  pain  liko 
that  of  neuralgia  darting  in  the  course  of  nenes.  With 
this,  and  the  constant  ichorous  discharge  from  the  ulcer, 
and  the  occasional  bleedings  from  ulcerated  blood-vessels, 
the  patient  becomes  cachectic ;  yet  probably  not  sooner 
than  in  other  diseases  of  equal  extent,  nor  in  any  very 
characteristic  manner. 


^^^ 


Primary  epithelial  cancers  arc  usually  single, 
growths  may  sometimes  appeal*  at  once  in  the  same  region, 
as,  e.  ff,  on  the  prepuce  and  glans,  or  on  the  scrotum  ;  but 
even  this  is  rare.  In  the  later  progress  of  the  disease, 
separate  masses  of  epithelial  cancer  may  be  sometimes  found 
in  the  tissues,  or  cancerous  warty  growths  on  the  surfaoe, 
around  the  primary  growth  or  ulcer.  Healthy  tissue 
appears  to  intervene  between  these  secondary  cancers  and 
the  primary  one:  and  they  may  be  compared  with  the 
tulicrcles  so  often  grouped  around  a  scirrhous  mammaiyi 
gland. 

The  lymphatic  glands,  sooner  or  later  in  the  progrewof  the 
disease,  usually  become  cancerous.  I  have  already  (p.  445 
described  the  manner  of  their  infection,  I  feel  almost' 
disposed  to  think  that  cpithehal  cancer  is  a  much  worse 
disease  in  this  countr)'  than  in  France  or  Denmark,  when 
I  see  how  far  my  observations  on  the  affection  of  the 
lymphatics  differ  from  those  of  Lebert  and  Hannover, 
licbert*  says  that   he   has   found   the   lymphatic  glands 

•  Trait^  pratique,  p.  619 
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affected  with  "cancroid"  three  times  m  81  cases;  and 
of  these  81,  60  were  certainly  cases  of  epithelial  cancer. 
Hannover*  has  even  less  frequently  seen  them  diseased. 
Now,  in  42  cases  of  epithelial  cancer  coDected  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  hospital  and  private  practice,  and  in- 
cluding many  in  the  early  as  well  as  in  the  latest  stages  of 
the  disease,  1  have  observed  the  lymphatics  cancerous  twenty 
times,  In  the  greater  part  of  these  cases,  the  characteristic 
cancer-structures  were  found  m  the  glands  removed  during 
Ufe  or  after  death :  in  the  rest,  their  existence  was  con- 
cluded, with  scarcely  less  certainty,  from  the  enlargement, 
with  mduration,  rapid  growth,  clustering,  and  destructive 
ulceration  of  the  glands.  It  need  not  be  suspected  that  in 
any  of  these  cases  the  glands  were  enlarged  merely  through 
'^irritation  :"  such  a  state  does,  indeed,  occur  with  epithelial 
as  with  scirrhous  cancer,  but  the  diagnosis  of  this  from 
the  cancerous  enlargement  is  seldom,  in  either  case,  difficult. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  proportion  cited  above  expresses 
the  greatest  frequency  of  epithehal  cancer  in  the  lymphatic 
glands.  I  beheve  rather,  that  very  few^  cases  reach  their 
natural  end  without  infection  of  the  glands.  Even  after 
the  ])rimary  disease  has  been  wholly  removed,  and  when 
the  glands  at  the  time  of  the  operation  appeared  healthy, 
they  are  frequently,  and  often  alone,  the  seats  of  recurrences 
of  the  chsease  (p.  477).  Sometimes,  also,  as  with  scirrhous 
cancers  (p.  311),  we  find  the  disease  in  the  lymphatics 
greatly  preponderating  over  that  in  the  primary  seat. 

My  obsen'ations  are  scarcely  less  different  from  those  of 
Lebert,  in  relation  to  the  occurrence  of  secondary  epithelial 
canccTs  in  internal  organs.  In  1  8  autopsies  (some  of  which, 
however,  were  made  in  fatal  cases  of  rodent  ulcer)  he  has 
not  once  found  **  cancroid  growths"  in  any  internal  part. 


•  Dae  Epithelioma,  p.  24. 
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In  7  autopsies,*  I  have  found  epithelial  cancer  once  in  the 
heart,  and  once  in  the  lungs;  [its  api>earance  in  these 
ports  is  described  at  p.  448.]  Doubtless,  the  interaal 
organs  are  more  rarely  infected  than  in  any  other  form  of 
cancer ;  but  they  do  not  enjoy  an  absolute  immunity ;  the 
difference  between  the  epithelial  and  the  other  cancers  is,  in 
this  point  again,  one  of  degree  not  of  kind. 


It  is  a  pecidiarity  of  epithelial  cancers,  that  in  nearly  all 
the  characteristics  of  malignant  disease — whether  the  pro- 
pagation to  the  lymphatics  or  other  organs,  the  extension 
to  deep-seated  parts,  the  recurrence  after  removal,  or  the 
rate  of  progress  towards  death — greater  differences  are 
noted  according  to  the  seat  of  disease  than  among  the 
medullary  cancers  of  different  parts.  The  anatomical 
characters  of  the  disease  are  in  all  parts  essentially  the 
$amc,  but  their  history,  in  all  the  particulars  noted  above, 
differs,  so  as  justify  the  expression  that  the  disease  is  less 
malignant  in  some  parts  than  in  others.  It  is,  generally, 
most  malignant  in  the  tongue,  the  interior  of  the  mouth, 
and  the  penis ,  least  in  the  lower  extremities  and  the 
scrotum ;  in  general,  also,  the  epithelial  cancers  that  are 
deep-seated  are  more  malignant  than  the  superficial. 

These  diversities  make  it  very  difficult  to  assign  the 
average  duration  of  life  in  persons  with  cpitheUal  cancer ; 
and  the  difficulty  is  greatly  increased  by  the  recorded  cases 
being  often  mixed   or   confounded   with   those  of   other 


•  In  two  of  these  the  diaease  had  act  nacbed  Ub  natural  end ; 
for  tho  patients  died  in  consequence  of  ainputation.  In  another 
ca*e  1  found  epithelial  cancer  of  the  tongue,  with  medullary  cancer 
of  the  cervical  gland*,  and  of  the  lungs;  but,  as  I  hare  already  said 
(p.  •44C),  though  no  medullary  caiicer-struetures  were  found  in  tho 
primnry  (Uacaae,  it  was  impoeaible  to  pruve  tlmt  they  had  norcir 
eiiated,  for  a  large  portion  of  tite  tongue  had  sloughed  before  deallk 
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I  cancers  and  of  rodent  idcers.  I  have  not  been  able  to  col- 
lect more  tbao  SO  cases,  traced  to  the  end  of  life.  Of  these, 
12  were  not  submitted  to  operatiou;  in  the  remaining  '38, 
the  diseased  parts  were  once  or  more  removed,  and  the 
operation  was  in  none  of  these  cases  fatal  The  average 
duration  of  life  in  the  former  was  88*6  months;  in  the 
latter  39*3  months  ;  the  general  average  of  the  whole  was 
39  months.  But,  with  these  cases,  I  have  also  those  of  8 
patients,  still  living  beyond  39  months;  and  if  these  be 
reckoned  with  the  other  30,  they  raise  the  average  to44  months. 

I  bcheve  the  true  average  duration  of  hfe  with  epithelial 
cancer  is  higher  than  44  months  ;  for  the  cases  I  have  col- 
lected, being  chiefly  those  of  Hospital  and  other  patients, 
who,  when  first  seen,  were  in  a  state  to  be  remedied  by 
treatment,  probably  contain  too  small  a  proportion  of  those 
of  longest  standing.  Probably  four  years  is  about  the  true 
average. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  duration  of  life  in  the 
kS8  cases,  and  may  be  compared  with  those  in  p.  345  and 
400  ;  the  total  difference  produced  by  operations  apjieared 
too  slight  to  make  separate  tables  necessary  : — 


Duration  of  Life. 

Number  of  Coscb. 

Less  than  0  months 

1 

Between  G 

and 

12  months 

1 

»     12 

>i 

18     „         - 

7 

„     18 

>j 

24     „ 

4 

„     24 

it 

36     „ 

5 

,,       3 

t> 

4  years 

3 

„       4 

it 

0     „ 

3  dead 
6  living 

„       6 

n 

8     „ 

4  dead 
1  living 

More  than  S  years 

2  dead 

\  \\N  \W^ 
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The  chief  point  which  this  table  shews,  in  contrast  with 
those  of  other  cancers,  is  in  the  proportions  of  patients 
living  more  than  four  years.  The  proportion  is  here  nearly 
half;  while  in  the  cases  of  scirrhons  cancers  it  is  only  ^,  and 
in  those  of  medullary  cancers  only  -V  (or,  after  opera- 
tions, ji  and  ^4  respectively).  An  equal  contrast  is  in  the 
proportions  of  those  dying  within  twelve  months  of  the 
access  of  the  disease  :  the  proportions  being,  in  the  cases 
of  epithehal  cancers,  less  than  tV  ;  of  scirrhous  cancers^ 
nearly  i  ;  of  medullary  cancers,  nearly  -f.  In  both  these 
respects,  however,  differences  may  be  noted  among  the 
epithelial  canccra  of  diflerent  organs,  I  have  not  yet  found 
a  case  of  one  in  the  tongue  surviving  more  than  four  years ; 
nor  of  one  in  the  trunk  or  limbs  destroying  life  in  less  than 
tliree  years  :  a  majority  of  those  in  the  lower  lip  are  fatal 
within  four  years,  but  some  few  sur\ive  that  period.  The 
age  at  which  the  disease  commences  has  no  great  influence 
on  its  duration.  The  average  duration  among  14  patients, 
in  whom  it  couuuenced  at  or  below  45  years  of  age»  was 
39  mouths;  that  among  17,  in  whom  it  commenced  later, 
was  45^  months;  and  the  general  average  duration  was  not 
exceeded  in  the  first  list  more  often  than  in  the  second.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  well-marked  correspondence,  in  this  re- 
spect, between  the  epithelial  and  the  scirrhous  cancers. 
[Compare  p.  345.] 

A  very  trivial  jirolongatiou  of  life  would  appear,  by  the 
cases  I  have  collected,  to  be  obtained  by  the  removal  of 
epithelial  cancers.  But  I  would  not  use  this  result  for 
more  than  general  guidance  in  practice ;  for  though  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  common  opinion  of  the  epithelial  cancers 
being  trivial  diseases,  in  comparison  with  the  scirrhous  and 
medullary,  is  very  incoiTect,  yet  I  cannot  doubt  that,  in 
some  cases,  pertuaueut  recovery,  and,  in  some,  a  long  period 
of  health,  follows  their  removal.  1  have  seen  a  man  whose 
jeg  was  amputated  twenty  years  previously  for  epithehal 
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eaaoer  coniuicncmg  in  or  beneath  a  scar,  and  he  was  still 
well.  A  sweep  was  lately  in  St.  Bartholomew's  with  a 
small  scrotal  cancer,  from  whom  one  of  the  same  kind  was 
excised  thirty  years  ago.  Of  another,  Mr.  Cmrling*  gives  a 
histoi7  extending  over  twenty-two  years,  and  including  five 
operations.  A  man  from  whom  Mr.  Lawrence  removed  a 
cancer  of  the  hp  remained  well  for  nine  years,  and  then 
the  disease  appeared  in  the  lymphatic  glands. 

Cases  such  as  these  nmst,  1  believe,  be  considered  very 
rare.  Too  much  regard  to  them,  and  the  confusion  of  the 
rodent  ulcers  with  the  epithelial  cancers,  have  led  to  a 
common  behef  that  recovery  or  long  life  may  be  promised 
as  the  consequence  of  operations.  Such  a  promise,  if  gene- 
rally made,  will  very  seldom  prove  true  ;  and  yet,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  the  operation  is  to  be  advised,  whenever  the  whole 
of  the  disease  can  be  removed  without  great  risk  of  life, 
or  of  producing  worse  deformity  than  already  exists. 

For  (1)  though  the  instances  of  operations  followed  by 
complete  recover}',  or  by  long  immunity  from  the  disease, 
are  very  rare,  yet,  in  certain  cases,  these  results  may  be 
hoped  for.  This  is  especially  the  case,  I  think,  with  the 
epithelial  cancers  of  the  lower  extremity,  which  follow 
injury,  and  for  which  amputation  is  performed  ;  with  the 
soot-cancers  which  are  not  making  quick  progress  ;  with  the 
more  siipei-ficial  cancers  of  the  lip.  On  the  other  side, 
according  to  present  experience,  such  lengthening  of  life 
cannot  reasonably  be  hoped  for  after  operations  for  the 
epithehal  cancers  of  the  tongue,  the  gnms,  or  other  parts 
in  the  interior  of  the  mouth. 

(2.)  In  the  majority  of  cases,  and  even  when  very  little 
increase  of  life  can  be  hoped  for,  the  removal  of  the  disease 
may  give  great  comfort   for  a  time.     In  general,  also,  the 


*  On  Biseaacs  of  the  Tostia,  p.  535. 
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greater  part  of  the  time  tliat  intervenes  between  the  re- 
covery from  the  opemtion  and  the  recnrrence  of  the  disease 
may  be  reckoned  as  so  nnich  added  to  life  ;  for  althongli 
we  cannot  deny  a  diathesis,  or  specitic  constitutional  afi'ec- 
tion,  in  epithelial  cancers,  yet  it  is  by  the  progress  and  oon« 
scfjiienccs  of  the  local  disease  that,  in  the  majority  of  oasefly 
the  time  of  death  is  determined  ;  so  tliat,  while  Icwal  ditMsiise 
is  absent,  life  may  be  shortening  at  scarcely  more  than  the 
ordinary  rate.  Of  course,  in  applying  such  a  rule  as  thia 
may  snggest  in  practice,  we  must  except  from  it  certain 
cases  m  which  tlie  general  health  is  ah'eady  very  deeply 
affected,  or  in  which  the  operation  woidd  be  perilously 
extensive. 

(8.)  The  extension  of  the  epithelial  cancer  to  the  lym* 
phatic  glands  is  not  an  insuperable  objection  to  operations. 
The  <lisease  usually  remains  long  hmited  to  the  glands  which 
are  ntaiest  to  its  primary  seat  (p.  445) ;  its  con)plete  removal 
can  therefore  be  usually  accomplished  ;  and,  althongli  I  can 
cite  no  instance  of  ver)*  long  survival  after  operation  in* 
clutling  caucerous  glands,  yet,  on  the  other  side,  I  can  cite 
none  which  would  prove  that  the  recurrent  disease  is 
quicker  or  more  severe  after  such  operations,  than  it  is  after 
those  of  equal  extent  in  which  the  glands  are  not  yet 
diseased. 

(4.)  The  general  rule  concerning  operations  in  cases  of 
recurrent  epithelial  cancer  may  be  the  same,  I  think,  aa 
for  the  primary  disease.  A  second  operation  is,  in  gene- 
ral, less  hopeful  than  a  tii-st,  yet  not  always  so  ;  for  although 
the  e[)ithf^lial,  like  other  cancers,  usually  make  progress  at  an 
accelerating  rate,  yet  cases  are  not  wanting  in  which  the 
intervals  between  successive  operations  have  progressively 
increased. 

I  have  tabulated  (>0  cases  in  which  epithelial  cancers  were 
rcnioveil  with  the  knifiv      hi  :i  t\w  opcrntion  (amputation  at 
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the  tbigh)  was  fatal,  or  accelerated  death  ;  in  27  the  disease 
recurred  ;  the  reinaining  30  are  lost  sight  of,  or  are  still 
living,  and  among  these  are  3  of  those  8  patients  whom  I 
mentioned  (p.  473)  as  living  beyond  the  average  period  :  in 
these  3  the  disease  has  not  reappeared ;  but  in  2  of  the  8 
the  recurrent  disease  is  still  in  progress. 

Among  the  27  cases  of  recurrence,  the  secondary  disease 
was  in  or  near  the  same  place  eleven  times ;  in  the  lyni- 
phatic  glands,  eight  times  ;  in  both,  eight  times.  The 
periods  of  recurrence  ranged  from  one  to  twelve  months, 
and  were,  on  the  average,  six  iiiontlis,  after  the  operation. 

In  20  of  the  27  cases  the  disease  after  recurrence  was 
allowed  to  run  its  course.  In  the  remaining  7  the  rccnrrent 
cancer  was  removed,  and  w^ith  these  results: — (1.)  Cancer 
of  a  labium  removed  after  eight  months'  duration,  recurred 
in  two  mouths  ;  it  was  removed  a  second  time,  together 
with  cancerous  glands,  and  the  patient  remained  well  for 
fourteen  months  ;  then  fatal  recurrence  ensued.  (2.)  Cancer 
of  a  labium  was  removed  after  thirty-six  months'  duration  ; 
thrice  after  this  the  disease  reappeared  in  or  near  the  same 
part,  and  was  removed  after  intervals  of  twelve,  three  and 
twenty -foiu*  months  :  the  patient  has  already  survived  the 
last  operation  twenty-eight  months  ;  and,  though  the  disease 
has  again  recurred,  it  makes  slow  progress.  (3.)  Cancer  of 
the  lip,  of  forty-eight  months'  duration,  recurred  in  the  cheek 
after  three  operations,  with  intervals  of  six,  three,  and  foiu* 
months  ;  and  the  patient  is  now  dying  at  a  distance  of  eight 
months  from  the  last  operation.  (3.)  A  cancer  of  three 
months'  duration  was  removed  from  the  nose  ;  a  new  growth 
appeared  near  the  scar  a  month  after  the  operation  ;  it  was 
removed  with  potassa  Jusa,  and  the  patient  has  remained 
well  for  SL\  months.  (5.)  A  cancer  of  the  lip  of  foiu* 
months'  duration  was  removed  ;  in  a  month  disease  re- 
appeared ;  this  also  was  removed,  and  the  patient  had  no 
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recurrence  in  the  follo\Tmg  six  years.  (6.)  In  a  similar 
case  recurrence  ensued  in  two  months ;  but  the  patient  re- 
mained well  for  at  least  twelve  months  after  the  second 
operation.  (7.)  A  cancer  of  the  scalp  was  removed  after 
eighteen  months'  duration  j  it  recurred  in  six  months,  and 
was  again  removed,  and  there  was  no  reappearance  of  it 
in  the  next  eighteen  mouths. 

These,  and  ^imihl^  cases  referred  to  by  M.  Lcbert,  are 
enough  to  show  that  repeated  operations  may  be,  in  certain 
instances  of  epithelial  cancer,  fully  justified.  And  perhaps 
we  may  gather  from  them  an  additional  motive  for  very  free 
excision  of  the  cancers  ;  for  the  excision  of  a  recurrent 
disease,  undertaken  as  a  nciirly  desperate  measure,  is  gene- 
rally more  free  than  the  first  operation  was ;  and  thence,  it 
may  be,  its  occasionally  greater  success. 
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Let  me  now  collect  from  the  facts  of  this  lecture  the 
grounds  which  seem  to  justify  the  inclusion  of  this  disease 
under  the  name  of  cancer.  It  is  not  imimportant  to  do  so ; 
for  we  may  be  certain  that,  in  this  case,  the  name  of  the 
disease  will  often  guide  the  further  study  and  the  treatment 
of  it. 

I  have  excluded  from  the  group  of  epithelial  canocTB  the 
rodent  ulcers,  which  M.  Lebcrt  includes  with  them  under 
the  name  of  *'  cancroid."  The  two  diseases  are  so  con- 
stantly unlike,  in  both  structure  and  history'  (see  p.  452), 
that  their  separation  under  diifcrent  titles  seems  consistent 
with  the  most  usual  roles  of  nosology.  I  have  also  excluded 
tliosc  papillary  and  other  affections  of  the  skin,  in  which 
epidermoid  structures  are  accumulated  only  on  the  surface 
of  the  affected  part.  For,  although  these  may  sometimee 
appear  like  the  first  stages  of  certaui  epitheUal  cancers  (see 
pp.  421  and  405),  yet  the  distinction  between  the  two  b 
commonly  well-marked  in  the  history  of  each  case :  and,  in 
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their  respective  anatomical  relations,  the  distinction  between 
a  sui>erficial  and  an  interstitial  epidermoid  stnictiire  is  very 
significant ;  since  the  former  has  its  nearest  homologiie  in 
natural  epitheha,  the  latter  in  cancerous  infiltrations. 

Thus  limiting  the  diseases  to  be  included  under  it,  the 
name  of  epithelial  cancers  seems  justified  by  their  con- 
formity with  the  scirrhous  and  niedullai-y  cancers  in  these 
following  respects : — 

(1.)  The  interstitial  formation  of  structures  Uke  those  of 
epithelium  is  not  an  imitation  of  any  natural  tissue  ;  it  con- 
stitutes an  heterologous  structure ;  for  superficial  position 
is  more  essential  to  the  type  of  epitiiclial  structures,  than  any 
shape  of  elemental  cells  or  scales  is, 

(2.)  Even  that  delusive  appearance  uf  homology,  which 
exists  when  the  stnicturcs  like  those  of  epithchum  are 
formed  in  the  dcnnal  tissues,  and  therefore  near  the  sur- 
face, is  lost  in  nearly  all  the  cases  of  deep-seated  epithelial 
cancers,  and  in  all  the  similar  afl'ections  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  and  internal  organs. 

(3.)  The  interstitial  formation  of  cells  in  epithelial  cancer 
is  conformed  with  the  characteristic  plan  of  all  cancerous 
infiltrations,  and  leads  to  a  similar  substitution  of  new 
stnictures  in  the  place  of  the  original  tissues  of  the  aflected 
part. 

(4.)  The  interstitially  formed  cells  often  deviate  very 
widely  from  the  type  of  any  natural  epithelial  cell,  in 
shape,  in  general  aspect,  in  method  of  arrangement,  and 
in  endogenous  formation  (p.  437,  e.  s,)  The  difference 
between  them  and  any  natmal  elemental  structures  is, 
indeed,  much  greater  than  that  between  many  medullary 
and  ^scirrhous  cancer-cells  and  the  cells  of  the  organ  in  which 
they  grow  :  e.  //,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
cells  of  a  medullary  cancer  in  the  liver  from  those  of 
the  liver  itself. 
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(5.)  Tlie  pathology  of  epithelial  cancers  is  scarcely  lost 
conformed  than  is  their  anatomy  to  the  type  represented 
by  the  scirrhous  and  medullary  cancers ;  for,  not  only  are 
they  prone  to  incurable  ulceration,  and  to  rejieatcd  recur- 
rence after  removal,  but  (which  is  much  more  characteristic) 
they  usually  lead  to  the  formation  of  structures  like  them- 
selves  in  the  lymphatic  glands  connected  with  their  priujary 
seat,  and  they  lead  sometimes  to  similar  formations  io 
more  distant  organs  (p.  445,  e.  s.) 

(G.)  In  their  growth,  and  in  theii*  recurrence,  there  is  no 
tissue  which  the  epithelial  cancers  do  not  invade  and  de- 
troy  (pp.  425  and  434). 

(7.)  A  pecuhar  liability  to  them  seems  to  exist  in  cer- 
tain membere  of  those  families  in  which  scirrhous  or  medul- 
lary cancers  also  occur  {p.  460). 

Such  are  the  affinities  l>ctween  the  epithelial  and  (as  I 
would  say)  the  other  cancers.  They  arc  so  immcrous  and 
so  close,  that  I  cannot  but  think  we  should  be  guided  in 
the  choice  of  a  name  by  them,  rather  than  by  any  other 
consideration.  They  arc  surely  more  sigiiiticant  of  atRnity 
with  the  other  cancers,  than  the  coiitrat»t  between  the  shapes 
of  the  elemental-cells  is  indicative  of  such  difference  as  should 
be  expressed  by  a  diflerent  generic  name. 
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LECTURE  Xlll. 

MELANOID,  UMiiATOWt  OSTEOID,  VILLOUS,  AND  COLLOID 

CANCEEtfi. 


Op  the  tlircc  chief  forms  of  cancer  which  I  have  now  de» 
scribed,  we  may  observe,  I  think,  that  thongjh  two  of  (hem 
may  be  mixed  in  one  mass,  or  may  occur  at  different  times 
in  the  same  person,  or  in  different  members  of  the  same 
family,  and  though  there  arc  farms  intermediate  and 
transitional  between  tliem,  yet  a  mass  of  one  of  tliem 
docs  not,  by  any  transformation,  assnme  tlie  cha- 
racters of  another.  A  scirrhous  cancer,  I  think,  never 
itself  becomes  medullary  or  epithchal  j  neither  does  the 
converse  happen ;  nor  do  we  see  any  indication  that 
interference  with  the  development  of  a  cancer  of  either  of 
these  forms  would  lead  it  into  the  assumption  of  the  cha- 
racters of  another.  Combination,  coincidence,  succession, 
or  interchange  of  these  three  forms  may  be  foinid  ;  but,  I 
Ijeheve,  no  transformation  of  a  growth  completed  or  m 
progress. 

If  this  be  true,  it  indicates  that  the  degree  of  difference 
between  each  two  of  these  three  forms  is  greater  than  that 
which  exists  between  them  and  the  cancers  to  which  I  shall 
devote  this  lecture.  For  there  seems  sufficient  reason  to 
believe  that,  by  certain  generally  recognised  processes  of 
degeneration  or  disease,  a  medullary  or  epithelial  cancer 
may  become  melanoidi  or  ha^matoid  ;  that  a  scirrhous  or 

II.  1  I 
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firm  medullary  cancer  may  become  osteoid ;  that  the  col- 
loid cbaractcr  may  be,  in  some  measure,  assumed  by  either  J 
of  the  three  clucf  forms ;  and  that  cither  of  tbem  may  ob-^ 
serve  the  villous  or  dendritic  mode  of  growth.  It  need ' 
not  always  be  supposed  that,  in  the  transformations  hero 
implied,  the  cancer-structures  already  perfected  change  their  j 
characters  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  such  changrs  doj 
occur  in  some  of  the  instances  we  have  to  consider ;  h»ut,  in  I 
others,  we  may  rather  believe  that  the  peculiarities  ofstnic-] 
ture  are  due  to  something  which  induces  degenerationl 
or  disease  in  the  cancer-elements  in  their  most  rudi«| 
mental  state. 

The  belief  that  the  five  forms  of  cancer,  whose  names  | 
head  this  lecture,  are  modifications  or  varieties  of  one 
more  of  the  three  already  described,  may  justify  my  dc-^ 
scribing  them  more  briefly,  and,  in  many  parts,  by  temisj 
of  comparison  with  the  chief  forms.  Or,  if  this  belief  boi 
not  a  good  reason  for  sucli  a  course,  it  must  be  6ulficient»| 
that  the  examples  of  all  these  five  forms  are  so  rare,  thi 
complete  and  independent  histories  of  them  cannot,  at  pre-l 
sent,  be  written. 

It  is,  I  think,  probable  that  other  groups  of  cancers 
sides  these  might  be  conveniently  described  as  varieties 
the  principal  kinds;*  but,  at  present,  it  seems  better  to] 
defer  the  introduction  of  new  names  till  we  have  attained  J 
more  accurate  knowledge. 

•  This  may  be  the  case  with  what  MuUer  named  Carcinoma  fa»ci-  i 
cnlatum  neu  bj^aliuiuu.  But,  judging  from  his  description  and  Sehah'a, 
I  cannot  toll  v>  hethcr  it  ia  a  disease  which  1  have  not  yet  skhso,  or 
whether  (!ia  I  am  more  inclined  to  belicTr)  the  name  ha«  not  been 
applied  to  aome  apocimcns  of  the  uoft,  flicitcring,  mammary  or  imroUd 
glundulnr  tumours,  or  to  the  mamouiry  proUferoua  cysta  that  Mt> 
prune  t<»  recur  (sec  pp.  70,  253). 
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The  Melanotic  or  Mclanoid  Cancers  are,  with  very  rare 
exceptions,  medullary  cancers  modified  hy  the  formation  of 
black  pigment  in  their  elemental  structures.  On  this  long- 
disputed  point  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 
I  have  referred  to  a  case  of  melanotic  epithelial  cancer 
(page  443)  :  but  with  this  exception,  I  have  not  seen 
or  read  of  any  example  of  melanosis  or  melanotic  tu- 
mour in  the  human  subject,  which  might  not  be  regtirded 
as  a  medullary  cancer  with  black  pigment.  In  the  horse 
and  dog,  I  believe,  black  tumours  occur  which  have  no 
cancerous  character  ;  but  none  such  ajc  recorded  in  human 
pathology.  The  conditions,  which  some  have  classed  mider 
the  name  "  spurious  melanosis,"  are  blackenings  of  various 
structures,  whose  only  common  character  is  that  they  are 
not  tumours. 

Melanotic  cancers  may  have  the  general  characters  of  any 
of  the  varieties  of  the  medullary  cancer ;  but  the  primary 
growths  are  rarely  either  very  firm  or  \ery  soft.  They  may 
ap^jear  as  infiltrations  ;  but  are  more  often,  I  think,  sepa- 
rable masses.  Their  characteristic  pigment  marks  them 
with  various  shades  of  iron-grey  or  brown,  deepening 
into  deepest  blackness.  The  pigment  is  variously  airanged 
in  them.  Sometimes,  we  see,  on  the  cut  surface,  a 
generally  diffused  brownish  tint,  derived  from  thickly 
sprinkled  minute  dots  :  sometimes,  a  whole  mass  is  uni- 
formly black  :  sometimes,  one  or  more  deep  black  spots 
appear  in  the  midst  of  a  pure  white  bram-like  mass  :  some- 
times, (as  in  the  specimen  here  figured)  in  iudf  a  tumour 
there  arc  various  shades  of  brown  and  l>lu€k,  in  the  other 
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half  the  same  texture  imcoloured  :  sonietiiues  a  whole 
mass  is,  as  it  wore,  delicately  painted  or  ninp[)ed  as  with 
Chinese  ink.     There  arc  thus  to   be  found,  in  inelnnoid 

cancers,   all    plans   and    all 
Fig.  63 .•  degrees  of  black-43ning ;  and 

the^e  divemities  may  be 
seen  even  in  different  partS4 
of  the  same  tumour,  or  in 
ditVerent  tumours  in  the 
same  person. f  Nay,  even 
in  cancers  that  look  colour- 
less to  the  naked  eye,  1 
have  found,  with  the  mi- 
croscope, single  cells  or  nu- 
clei having  the  true  mela- 
notic characters.  And 
the  general  and  the  mic 
seopic  aspect  of  the  d is 
may  be  yet  farther  diversified  by  the  coincidence  of  dege« 
ncnitions  or  hfemorrhages,  producing,  in  the  unblarkened 
parts  of  the  tumours,  various  shades  of  yellow,  or  of  blood- 
colour. 

In  the  dark  turbid  creamy  or  y)a8ty  fluid  that  may  be| 
pressed  from  melanotic  cancers,  the  greater  part  of  the 
microscopic  stnieturcs  are  such  as   might  belong  to  an  un- 
coloured  medullary  cancer.      It  is  often  remarkable  by  how 
small  a  projiortion  of  pigment  the  deepest  black  colour  may  j 
be  given  to  the  mass  :  a  hundredth  part  of  the  constituent 

*  Fig.  03.  Section  of  a  toHousIj  shuded  mcUuioid  enntH^r  farmod 
beneath  a  mole  or  pigtucntar}'  lueviu.  Museum  of  St.  Bariboloroew's. 
Natural  sixe. 

t  All  thoae  varietien  are  illustrated  in  the  Museuma  of  the  Co 
and  St,  Hiu^ljolomow'K,  by  HpttnmenM  rffenvd  to  in  the  ladioea 
the  Catalogue*!,  Vol.  i.  p.  183,  and  Vol,  i.  p.  xiv. 
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structures  may  tiuffice.  The  pigment  is  generally  in  gra- 
nules or  molecules  :  but  it  is  sometimes  iu  nuclei  or  in 
corpuscles  like  them. 

The  itifljority  of  the  pigraent-graoules  are  minute  par- 
ticles, not  much  unlike  those  of  the  pigment-cells  of  the 
elioroid  membrane.  When  out  of  focus,  they  appear  black  or 
deep  brown  ;  but,  when  in  focus,  they  have  pellucid  centres, 
with  broad  black  borders.  They  appear  spherical;  and 
usually  the  majority  of  tlieni  arc  free,  /,  e.,  not  enclosed  in 
cells,  and  vibrate  with  molecular  movement  in  the  tluid 
that  suspends  them.  The  greater  part  of  the  colour  de- 
pends on  these  free  granules  (fig.  64) ;  but  others  like  them 
arc  enclosed  in  the  cancer-cells,  or,  more  rarely,  in  nuclei. 
Sometimes  those  in  the  cells  are  clustered  round  the  nu- 
cleus ;  sometimes  they  are  irregularly  scattered ;  in  either 
case  they  appear  as  if  gradually  increasing  till  they  till  the 
cell,  and  change  it  into  a  granule-mass,  which,  but  for  its 
colour,  we  might  exactly  compare  with  the  granule-masses 
of  fatty  degeneration.  While  the  pigment  granules  arc 
thus  collecting,  tbe  nucleus  remains  clear;  but  at  last, 
when  the  cell  appears  bke  a  granule-mass,  it  is  lost  sight 

Fio.  64.« 


f% 


of.     After  this,  moreover,  the  masses  formed  of  pigment- 
granules  may  break  up,  and  add  their  granules  to  those 


•  Fig.  64.  EJemental  structuros  of  lutilaiioid  cancer,  referrod-to  in 
the  text.     Maguified  350  tiincs. 
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which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  free  from  their  first 
formation.  The  completely  melanotic  cells  and  their  cor- 
puscles, seen  singly  in  the  microscope,  look  not  black,  but 
rusty  bro^vn  or  pale  umber-brown :  like  blood-cells,  it 
is  only  when  amassed  that  they  give  the  full  tint  of 
colour. 

With  the  melanotic  granules,  there  is  sometimes  a  rooch 
smaller  number  of  particles  of  the  same  colour,  and  Ute 
same  apparently  siuiplc  structure,  but  of  larger  size :  from 
TTsinr  to  Toinr  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  lliese  may  be  both 
free  and  in  cells ;  in  the  latter  case,  lying  mingled  with 
nu'lanotic  granidcs  in  the  contents  of  the  cell.  More  rarely. 
corjHiscles  hkc  the  nuclei  of  cancer-cells,  preserving  their 
shape,  size,  and  apparent  texture,  present  the  characteristic 
brown  tint.  Such  corpuscles  may  be  free ;  but  they  may 
also  occupy  the  place  of  nuclei  in  cells,  whose  other  con* 
tents  are  either  uncoloured  or  mixed  with  pigment-granuloi : 
and  more  rarely,  a  single  corpuscle  of  the  same  kind  may 
be  seen  in  a  cell  containing  an  ordinary  colourless  nucleus. 

In  all  the  main  facts  of  their  pathological  history,  the 
melanotic  cancers  are  in  close  conformity  with  the  medul- 
lary ;  and  this  may  be  reckoned  among  the  evidences  that 
there  is  much  less  difference  between  these  two  forms  thnu 
there  is  between  the  medullary  cancers  and  either  the  scir- 
rhous or  the  epithelial. 

In  the  tables  of  3G5  cases  of  cancer  from  which  thoao  in 
the  foregoing  lectiures  were  derived,  there  are  25  cases  of 
melanoid  cancer.  Seventeen  of  the  patients  were  females,  8 
were  males.  In  14  rases,  the  primary  seat  of  the  diseitse 
was  in  the  skin  or  subcutaneous  tissue ;  in  9.  in  tlic  eye  or 
orbit ;  in  I,  in  the  testicle  ;  in  1,  in  the  vagina.*    In  this 

*  I  ouctt  Mw  primary  melanotic  cancer  of  the  UT«r;  but  I  hnm 
no  cotupleto  record  of  tlu?  ca«c. 
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limitation  to  a  few  primary  seats,  and  in  its  proneness  to 
affect  certain  abnormal  parts  of  the  skin,  are  the  chief  pecu- 
liarities of  this  variety  of  cancer ;  but  on  the  other  points 
which  may  be  settled  by  counting,  I  might  have  added  the 
25  cases  to  those  of  ordinary  medullary  cancer,  without 
disturbing  the  results  stated  in  Lecture  XL 

Thus,  the  ages  of  the  patients  at  the  access  of  the  cancer 
were  as  follows  : — 


Under     10              years     . 

2 

Between  10  and  20     „ 

.     1 

20  and  30     „ 

.     7 

30  and  40     „ 

.  •  4 

40  and  50     „ 

.     5 

„         50  and  60     „ 

.     4 

Above  60 

.     2 

The  only  notable  difference  in  this  table,  when  compared 
with  that  at  page  389,  is  in  the  inferior  proportion  of  cases 
before  20  years  of  age ;  a  difference  mainly  determined 
by  the  large  number  of  cases  of  uncoloured  medullary 
cancer  of  the  eye  in  children. 

Among  10  patients  with  melanoid  cancer,  one  had  had 
a  relative  who  died  with  cancer  of  the  breast ;  another  had 
many  relatives  with  pigmentary  naevi  like  that  in  which  her 
own  cancer  originated. 

In  20  of  the  cases,  the  previous  history  of  the  affected 
part  is  recorded-  In  3  of  those  in  which  the  eye  was  af- 
fected it  had  been  morbidly  changed  by  previous  inflamma- 
tory disease ;  in  2  it  had  appeared  healthy.  Among  the 
14  cases  affecting  the  skin  or  subcutaneous  tissue,  one 
patient  assigned  no  local  cause  ;  2  referred  to  injury,  and 
were  uncertain  of  the  previous  condition  of  the  skin ;  in 
10  the  disease  commenced  beneath  a  congenital  pigmentary 
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uaevus,  or  dark  mole ;  and  in  1,  in  what  the  patient  called 
a  wart  of  several  years*  standing.  I  shall  presently  revert 
to  these  facts. 

In  regard  to  their  rate  and  method  of  growth,  their  ulce- 
ration, and  their  multiplying  in  parts  near  and  distant 
from  their  primary  seat,  I  believe  the  general  history  of  the 
melanotic  cancers  is  parallel  with  that  of  the  medullary 
given  io  a  former  lcctm*e  (p.  3i)3,  e.  s.)  But  they 
present  even  a  greater  tendency  to  multiply  in  the  subcu- 
taneous tissue,  growing  here  in  vast  numbers  of  small  soft 
tubercles. 

In  like  manner,  the  duration  of  life  in  melanotic  nearly 
corresponds  with  that  in  medullary  cancers.  In  18  cases^ 
in  all  of  which  the  primary  disease  was  removed  (but  in 
two  only  partially),  the  durations  of  life  from  the  first 
notice  of  the  cancer  were  as  follows  (and  the  table  may  be 
compared  with  that  in  p.  407)  :■ — 

Between    6  and    12    months  in  3  cases 


12  and  18 

24  and  36 

86  and  48 

Above  48 


4  „ 

5  ,. 
1  ,. 
5  ,. 


Among  IS  cases,  whose  history  is  known  for  some  time 
after  the  removal  of  the  primary  disease,  one  has  survived 
for  three  yeai*s,  another  for  ten  mouths,  \Wthout  recurrence 
of  the  disease.  In  the  rest  the  disease  reciured  at  tboj 
following  periods  (compare  p.  408)  — 

Between     I  and    3  months  in  7  cases 
„  8  and    0       „       in  4     „ 

6  and  12       „       in  2     ., 
12  and  24       ..       in  2     „ 
,,         24  ami  30       ,,       m  I 
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Seeing  this  close  correspondence  in  their  general  patho- 
logy, the  rules  respecting  operations  for  nrclanoid  can- 
cel's mnst  be  the  same  as  for  the  mednllary.  (See  p. 
40i).) 

I  have  reserved  for  separate  consideration  some  of  the 
pecnliarities  of  mclanoid  cancers.  Three  things  in  them 
especially  deserve  reflection,  namely — (1)  their  colour ; 
(2)  their  proneness  to  take  their  fii-st  seat  in  or  near 
cutaneous  moles ;  {S)  their  profuse  multiplication. 

1.  The  colour  of  the  melanoid  cancers  is  due  to  a  pig- 
ment-formation, corresponding  with  that  which  we  find, 
io  the  normal  state,  in  the  pigment-cells  on  the  choroid 
niembrane,  and  in  the  rete  mucosum  of  coloured  skins. 
Their  usual  primary  occurrence  near  these  seats  of  natural 
j)igments  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  an  illustration  of 
tlie  tendency  of  cancers  to  conformity,  at  least  sometimes 
and  in  some  respects,  with  the  characters  of  the  adjacent 
natural  textures. 

But  another  meaning  of  the  pigment  in  melanotic  can- 
cers is  suggested  by  its  likeness  to  that  which  accumulates 
in  the  lungs  and  bronchial  glands  in  advancing  years,  and 
in  the  darkening  cuticle  of  many  old  persons.  The  colour- 
ing particles  are  probably  diilerent  in  these  cases  ;  they 
produce  different  shades  or  tinges  of  blackness ;  but  their 
plans  of  formation  and  arrangement  are  in  all  similar. 
And  the  analogy  of  their  formation  in  the  aged,  and  in 
some  other  instances  (vol.  i.  p.  98),  may  warrant  us  in 
regarding  melanosis  as  a  pigmental  degeneration  of  me- 
dullary cancer.  The  chief  characters  of  its  minute 
structures  agree  with  this,  especially  the  gathering  of  pig- 
ment-molecules about  the  nucleus,  their  gradually  filling 
the  cell-cavity,  till,  both  the  nucleus  and  the  cell-wall  dis- 
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appearing,  the  nucleated  cell  is  transformed  into  a  dark* 
coloured  gmnule-mass.  In  all  these  characters  there  \s  an 
exact  parallel  bctweeen  the  transformations  of  the  cells  in 
melanoid  cancers  and  the  usual  changes  of  the  fatty  degene- 
ration.    (Compare  p.  301  and  p.  437.) 

2.  The  proncness  of  raelanoid  cancers  to  grow  first  in  or 
beneath  pigmentary  moles  is  very  evident :  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  such  moles  are  peculiarly  apt  to  determine  the 
locality  of  any  other  tumours  ;  for,  except  a  case  (p.  419) 
in  which  an  epithelial  cancer  grew  from  one,  I  have  met 
with  no  instance  of  other  than  mclanoid  cancers  oott- 
nectcd  with  them. 

The  fact  is,  I  suppose,  quite  inexplicable  ;  but  it  may  bo 
usefully  suggestive.  It  seems  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
weakness  in  resisting  disease  which  belongs  to  part*  con* 
gcnitally  aljuormal.  It  seems,  also,  to  be  an  evidence  that 
a  part  may  very  long  remain  apt  for  the  growth  of  cancer, 
and  not  become  the  seat  of  such  a  growth,  till  the  canceroiu 
diathesis,  the  constitutional  element  of  the  disease,  is 
established.  And  this  event  may  be  verj'  long  debyed :  as 
in  a  woman,  80  years  old,  whom  I  saw  with  a  large  melano- 
tic tumour,  which  had  lately  grown  rapidly  under  a  mole 
that  had  been  tmchanging  through  her  long  previous  life. 
J3tit  again,  this  peculiar  affinity  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  of 
moles  for  mclanoid  cancers,  njay  make  us  suspect  that  there 
may  be  other,  though  inWsiblc,  defects  of  tirst  formation  iu 
our  organs,  which  may  render  them,  or  even  small  portions 
of  them,  peculiarly  apt  for  the  seats  of  malignant  and  oth,  r 
specitic  diseases.  It  is  often  only  the  colour  that  makes  tis 
aware  of  the  peculiarity  of  that  piece  of  a  man's  skin  in  which 
cancer,  if  it  ever  occur  in  him,  will  be  most  likely  to  grow : 
and  yet  colour  is  so  unessential  a  condition  of  texture,  tltai 
wc  may  well  believe  that  all  the  niore  real  conditions  of  such 
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liability  to  cancer  may  be  present  witlioul  peculiarity  of 
colour,  though,  being  without  it,  the  part  in  which  tiiey 
exist  may  not  be  discernible, 

I  have  spoken  of  the  pigmentary  moles  as  becoming 
the  seats  of  melanotic  cancers.  It  might  seem  as  if  the 
mole  were,  in  some  sort,  the  first  stage  of  the  cancer  ;  but  it 
is  not  so :  the  structures  and  the  life  of  the  mole  are  those 
of  natural  skin  and  epidermis,  abnormal  in  r|uautity  and 
c^jlour,  but  iu  no  more  essential  properties  :  there  are  no 
structures  in  moles  like  those  of  cancer,  till,  at  a  certain 
and  usually  notable  time,  cancer  begins  to  be  formed  in 
them.  And  here  let  it  bo  observed,  how  close  is  the  cor- 
respondence in  these  respects  between  the  pigmentary  moles, 
and  the  warts  that  arc  apt  to  become  the  seats  of  epithelial 
cancers  (p.  464).  The  patient  is  usually  aware  of  a  time 
at  which  a  mole,  observed  as  an  unchanging  mark  from 
birth  or  infancy,  began  to  grow.  In  some  instances  the 
gixiwth  is  supei'ficial,  and  the  dark  spot  acquires  a  larger 
area  and  appears  slightly  raised  by  some  growth  beneath  it : 
m  other  cases,  the  mole  rises  and  becomes  very  prominent 
or  nearly  pendulous.  I  believe  that  when  the  mole  becomes 
thus  prominent,  the  chief  seat  of  the  cancerous  formation  is 
in  the  superficial  layer  of  the  cutis  and  in  the  place  of  the 
rete  mucosum  ;  and  that  when  it  only  extends  itself,  the 
cancerous  growth  is  chiefly  in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
tissue.  In  the  former  case,  the  cancer-structures  are  usually 
infiltrated  among  the  natural  structures  of  the  affected  part ; 
in  the  latter,  they  generally  form  a  distinct  tnmoiu-,  which 
may  be  dissected  from,  though  it  is  closely  connected  with, 
the  surrounding  tissues  and  the  thinned  layer  of  cutis  and 
dark  cuticle  that  covers  it.     (Fig.  63,  p.  484). 

The  general  characters  of  the  growths  thus  forming 
correspond,  I  believe,  in  every  respect  with  the  medullary 
cancers  of  the  skin   and    subcutaneous    tissue  (jj.  *i*^>»^-. 
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colour  alone  distinguishes  them  ;  they  are  equally  prone  t 
multiplicity.  Often,  in  removing  a  deep-set  melanotic  mass 
smaller  masses  are  found  imbedded  in  the  adjacent  fat  o 
other  tissue ;  and  sometimes  the  formation  of  one  or  mor 
subcutaneous  growths  almost  exactly  coincides   with  th 

I'  outgrowth  of  the  mole  and  its  occupation  by  the  cancel 

\:  structures. 

Ijl  I  3.  The  muitiphcity  of  secondary  melanoid  formations  i 

often  very  striking.  I  have,  indeed,  seen  one  case  in  whicli 
to  the  last,  only  the  lymphatic  glands  connected  with  th 
primary  growth  were  diseased  ;  and  another  in  whicl 
only  the  liver  and  some  lymphatics  were  affected ;  but  tb 

i^  more  frequent  issue  of  the  cases  almost  hterally  justifies  th 

expression  that  the  disease  is  everywhere.  Are  we  to  con 
elude  &om  this  that  the  multiplication  of  melanoid  cancer 
is  more  abundant  than  that  of  the  medullary  cancers,  whicl 
in  other  respects  they  so  closely  resemble  ?  I  think  not 
We  can  easily  see  all  the  secondary  melanoid  formations 
even  the  smallest  and  least  aggregated  ;  and  it  is  often  th 
colour  alone  that  draws  attention  to  many  which,  but  fo 
it,  we  should  not  have  noticed.  I  suspect  that  equal! 
numerous  formations  exist  in  many  cases  of  medullar 
cancers,  but  are  unseen,  being  uncoloured. 
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HiEMATOTD  CANCER. 

This  name  may  perhaps  be  retained  to  express  a  form 
of  cancer  which  Mr,  Hey  had  chiefly  in  view  when  he  pro- 
posed the  name  of  Fmigus  Hsematodes.*  It  is  most 
probable  that  all  the  cases  to  which  he  gave  this  name  were 
soft  medullary  cancers  ;  and  his  attention  was  especially 
directed  to  the  fact,  that  when  the  morbid  growth  protrudes 
through  the  skin,  the  protruding  portion  may  have  such  a 
shape  as,  in  the  conventional  language  of  surgery,  is 
called  fungous,  and  often  bleeds  largely,  and  is  so  vascular, 
or  so  infiltrated  with  blood,  that  it  looks  like  a  clot. 

The  identity  of  the  fungus  haematodes  of  Hey  with  the 
medullary  cancers  was  fully  recognised  by  Mr.  Wardrop 
and  others ;  but  unfortunately,  certain  foreign  writers,  re- 
garding the  haemorrhage  as  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
disease,  included  under  the  same  term  nearly  all  severely 
bleeding  tumours  of  whatever  kind.f  It  was  an  unhappy 
misuse  of  Hey's  name,  by  which  he  meant  to  express,  not  a 
bleeding  growth,  but  one  like  a  clot  of  blood  :  and  it  led 
to  a  confusion  which  is  still  prevalent. 


•  Obscrrationa  in  Surgery,  p.  239. 

t  Among  the  cases  thus  confused  are  some  strange  ones  of  pro- 
fuse bleedings  from  supposed  growths,  of  which  little  or  nothing 
could  bo  found  after  death.  Such  a  case  is  related  by  Mr.  Abcr- 
nethy  (On  Tumours,  p.  127 — note)  ;  and  a  specimen  from  Mr. 
Listen's  Museum  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  College,  802  a.  It  is 
perhaps  impossible  at  present  to  say  what  these  diseases  were ;  but 
I  suspect  they  were  medullary  cancers  with  blood-vessels  excessively 
deyeloped,  like  those  of  an  erectile  tumour.. 
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Leaving  th^  term  fungus  hasmatodes,  we  may  employ 
that  of  hapmatoid  cancer,  for  such  as  are  like  clots  of  blocxl 
through  the  f|iiantity  of  blood  that  they  contain.  The  like- 
ness is  iudeed,  I  beheve,  only  an  accidental  one,  due  to 
haemorrhage  into  the  substance  of  the  cancer,  from  ruptore 
of  some  of  its  ihin-walled  blood-vessels.  It  seldom  exists 
in  the  whole  mass  of  a  cancer ;  but,  usually,  while  some 
parts  have  the  ordinary  aspect  of  medullary  or  mvae 
other  form  of  cancer,  other  parts  aie  blood-like.  The  best 
illustration  of  the  disease  that  I  have  seen  is  in  a  largo 
tumour,*  of  which  one-half  might  be  taken  as  a  good 
type  of  the  brain-like  medullary  cancer,  and  the  otber 
half  as  an  equally  good  tj^e  of  the  hiematoid.  This  half 
had  been  deeply  |)unctured  during  life ;  it  had  bled  vciy 
freely,  and  the  simultaneous  bleeding  into  its  own  sub- 
stance had,  doubtless,  changed  it  from  braindikc  to  blood* 
Uke. 

Probably  any  cancer  may  thus  be  made  hseniatoid ;  but 
the  change  is  peculiarly  apt  to  happen  in  those  which  are 
of  the  softest  texture  and  most  rapid  growth,  and  which 
are  situated  where  they  are  least  supjwrted  bv  adiiu»t-iit 
paits. 

•  Mus.  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  Ser.  xxxv.  No.  28. 
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OSTEOID  CANCER. 

Miiller  assigned  the  name  of  osteoid  tumour,  or  ossifying 
fungus  growth,*  to  a  form  of  disease  of  which,  with  ad- 
mirable acumen,  he  collected  several  cases  illustrating  these 
as  its  distinctive  characters ; — that  the  primary  tumour  con- 
sists chiefly  of  bone,  but  has,  on  its  surface  and  in  the 
interstices  of  its  osseous  parts,  an  unossified  fibrous  con- 
stituent as  firm  as  fibrous  cartilage ;  and  that,  after  a  time, 
similar  growths  ensue  in  parts  distant  from  the  seat  of  the 
first-formed,  and  not  on  bones  alone,  but  in  the  cellular 
tissue,  serous  membranes,  lungs,  lymphatics,  &c.  Mr. 
Stanley!  has  described  the  same  disease  under  the  name  of 
Malignant  Osseous  Tumour ;  and  single  examples  of  it  may 
be  found  under  the  names  of  periosteal  exostosis,  fibrous 
ostco-sarcoma,  foliated  exostosis,  &c.  Miiller  was  disposed 
to  call  it  osteoid  cancer ;  and  certainly  this  name  is  best 
suited  to  it,  its  intimate  affinity  with  the  other  forms  of 
cancer  being  evident  in  these  things — (1)  its  correspond- 
ence, in  nearly  every  particular  of  structure  and  of  history, 
with  the  characters  of  cancerous  disease,  as  exemplified  in 
the  scirrhous  and  medullary  forms ;  (2)  its  not  unfrequent 
coexistence  with  medullary  cancer  of  the  ordinary  kind, 
either  in  a  single  mass  of  tumour,  or  in  difierent  tumours 
in  the  same  person ;  (3)  the  uninterrupted  gradations  be- 
tween it  and  the  scirrhous  and  medullary  cancers ;  (4)  its 

*  TJeber    ossificirende    Schwamme    oder    Osteoid-G^schwiilsto : 
(Miiller'B  Archiv,  1843,  p.  390. 
t  On  Diseases  of  the  Boues,  p.  163. 
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mulations  with  the  same,  in  liereditary  transmission  or  in 
secondary  productions.  I  cannot  doubt  the  propriety  of 
calling  a  disease  cancer,  in  which  these  facts  can  l)e  demon- 
strated ;  and  1  believe  that  the  most  probable  view  of  the 
nature  of  osteoid  cancers  would  be  expressed  by  calling' 
them  ossified  fibrous  or  medullary  cancers,  and  by  regard- 
ing them  as  illustrating  a  calcareous  or  osseous  degenenitiou. 
(See  p.  321-8,  and  compare  vol.  i.  p.  101.) 

The  primary  seat  of  osteoid  cancer  is  usually  some  hone ; 
but  it  is  not  limited  to  bones.  In  a  case  by  Pott,*  quoted  I 
by  Miiller,  the  primary  tumour  lay  **  loose  Instwocn  the 
sartorius  and  vastus  iiitcrnus  itiusdes/*  In  the  Museum 
of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  there  is  a  tumour  like  an  osteoid 
cancer,  which  was  removed  from  neur  a  humerus?,  and 
another  from  a  popliteal  space.  In  all  these  cases,  the  removal 
of  the  tumour  was  followed  by  the  growth  of  medullary , 
cancers  with  little  or  no  l>one  in  them. 

Among  the  bones,  the  lower  part  of  the  femur  is,  with 
remarkable  predominance,  the  most  frequent  seat  of  09* 
teoid  caucor.  Amotig  25  cases,  of  which  I  have  seen 
histories  or  specimens,  13  had  this  part  for  their  seat :  the 
skull,  tibia,  humerus,  ilium,  and  fibula,  were  each  aHccted 
in  twd  cases,  and  the  ulna  and  metacarpus  each  in  ona^ 
case. 

In  most  cases,  the  osteoid  growth  occui-s  coincidently 
within  and  on  the  exterior  of  the  Iwne,  following  herein  the 
usual  rule  of  medullary  cancers  ;  but  it  may  exist  on  the  ex- 
terior alone  .  and  I  have  twice  seen  its  fibrous  basis  in  the 
cancellous  tissue  of  a  bone,  of  which  the  exterior  was  sur- 
rounded with  soft  medullary  cancer. 

•  Works,  by  Earlc,  ili.  313.  I  tliiuk  that  No.  2420  x  in  the  CoU 
lege  Mtisetitn  may  bo  regnrded  aa  &n  osteoid  cancer  of  ttu>  tattaclct 
though  the  bone-liko  substance  has  not  the  character  of  peHSeei 
bono. 
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In  the  best  examples  of  osteoid  cancer,  /.  e.  in  those  in 
which  its  peculiar  characters  arc  most  ninrkcd,  it  presents, 
if  seated  on  a  long  bone,  snch  as  the  femur,  an  elon- 
gated oval  form  ;  if  on  a  flat  bone,  u  biconvex  form.  Its 
elongated  shape  on  the  femur,  the  swelling  gradually  rising 
as  we  trace  down  the  shaft,  and  then  rather  less  gradually 
subsiding  at  the  borders  of  the  condyles,  is  ahnost  enough 
for  a  diagnosis  of  the  osteoid  cancer  from  other  hard 
tumours.  It  is  like  the  enlargement  produced  by  simple 
thickening  of  the  bone  or  periosteum :  a  likeness  which 
is  increased  by  the  smoothness  of  surface,  the  nearly 
incompressible  hardness,  and  the  considerable  pain,  which, 
in  general,  all  these  swellings  alike  present. 

When  we  dissect  down  to  an  osteoid  cancer  (taking  one 
on  the  femur  for  a  type)  we  usually  find  the  adjacent  tissues 
healthy,  except  in  being  stretched  round  the  swelling. 
Small  masses  of  firm  cancer  may,  however,  be  imbedded  in 
them,  distinct  from,  but  clustered  round,  the  chief  mass. 
The  periosteum  is  usually  continued  over  the  cancer,  but 
scarcely  separable  from  it.  The  surface  is  smooth,  or  very 
lowly  and  broadly  tuberous,  A  section  generally  shows 
that  the  exterior  of  the  growth  is  composed  of  a  very  firm, 
but  not  oeseous,  substance  \  while  its  interior  part,  i.  e.  that 
which  lies  nearest  to  the  shaft,  and  tliat  which  is  in  the 
place  of  the  cancellous  tissue,  arc  partially  or  wholly  osseous. 
The  two  substances  are  closely  interblendod  where  they 
meet;  and  their  relative  proportions  differ  much  in  different 
specimens,  according  to  the  progress  already  made  by  ossi- 
fication. 

The  unossified  part  of  the  tumour  is  usually  exceedingly 
dense,  firm,  and  tough,  and  may  be  incompressibly  hard  ;  its 
cut  surface  uprises  like  that  of  an  interv'ertebral  librons  car- 
tilage, or  that  of  one  of  the  toughest  fibrous  tumours  of  the 
uterus.     It  is  pale,  greyish,  or  with  a  slight  yellow  or  pink 

II.  K    K 
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tint,  marked  with  irregular  short  bars  of  a  clearer  white  ;| 
rarely  intersected  as  if  lobcd.hiit  sometimes  appearing  baiulcd 
with  fibres  set  vertically  on  tlic  bone. 

The  bony  part  of  the  tumour,  when  cleared  by  maocTa* 
tion,  has  characters  altogether  peculiar  (fig.  05).  Id  the 
central  parts  it  is  (in  the  best-marked  specimens)  extreincly 
compact,  scarcely  showing  even  any  pores,  white,  and  dry. 
To  cut,  it  is  nearly  as  hard  as  ivory,  yet,  like  Ijard  chalk,  it 
may  be  rubbed  or  scraped  into  fine  dry  powder.  At  its  peii» 
phery  it  is  arranged  in  a  knobbed  and  tuberous  form, 

the  knobs  being  often  formed  of] 
close  thin  grey  or  white  lamelUe, 
whose  presenting  edges  give  tliein 
a  fibrous  look,  exactly  like  that 
of  puiu ire-stone.  In  this*  p^irt, ' 
also,  the  l>one  is  \ery  brittle,  flaky, 
and  pulverulent. 

In  some  specimens,  the  whole  of  | 
the  bone  has  this  delicate  lamellar  f 
and  brittle  texture ;  but  more  gene- 1 
ndly,  as  I  have  said,  the  central  part  1 
is  very  hard,  and  this,  occupying  the 
walls  and  cancellous  tissue  of  the 
shaft,  equally  with  the  — *T-id- ' 
ing  part  of  the  tun»our,  Hi  die 

whole  such  a  compact  white  chalky 
mass  as  the  sketch  here  reprcaents 
(fig.  05). 

In  the  osteoid  cancers  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands  (fig,  60),  and  other 
soft  parts,  the  bone  is  finely  porouB^ 
spongy  or  reticidated  ;  or  it  may  be 

•  Fig.  65.  Section  of  tho  osseiMi*  part  of  ati  osteoid  canoor  of  the 
femur.     Muneuni  of  St.  ItnrtlioUmiew'H,  St>r  i.  109, 
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finely  lamellar,  and  look  fibrous  on  its  surface.     It  is  al- 
ways soft  and  brittle,  and,  often,  it  has  in  these  parts  no 
regular  plan,  but  is  placed  in  small  close-set  grains  or 
spicules,  which   fall  apart 
in  maceration.     In  what-  ^&-  ^* 

ever  plan  or  part  the  bone 
is  found,  it  has  no  me- 
dulla ;  its  interstices  are 
filled  with  cancer-sub- 
stance. 

When  the  salts  of  lime 
are  removed  from  the  bone 

with  acid,  an  organic  basis-sub.stance  remains,  which  [)rc- 
sents  the  same  general  aspect  as  the  unossificd  part  of 
the  cancer,  while  retaining  the  lamellar  and  fibrous  arrange- 
ment of  the  bone.f  This  basis  yields  gelatine ;  and  the 
saHne  constituents  ai-e  similar  to  those  of  ordinary  bone, 
but  with  a  disproportionate  preponderance  of  phosphate  of 
lime  (Miiller,  1.  c.  p.  11:2). 

With  the  microscope,  the  imossificd  part  of  an  osteoid  cancer 
apj)cars  fasciculated  or  banded,  and  is  alwnys  very  dilficiilt  to 
dissect.  In  some  specimens,  or  in  some  parts,  it  has  only 
a  fibrous  appearance,  due  to  markings  and  wrinkles  of  a 
nearly  homogeneous  substance,  in  which  abundant  nuclei 
appear  when  acetic  acid  is  added.  In  otht-rs,  it  is  distinctly 
fibrous,  but  not  in  all  parts  with  the  same  plan.  The  fibres 
are  sometimes  moderately  broad,  about  -rrVo  of  an  inch 
wide,  have  uneven,  thorny  edges,  and,  aiTanged  in  bundles, 
look  like  faggots  (fig.  67,  a).     In  other  parts  they  are  finer. 


•  Fig.  66.  Section  of  an  inguinal  Ijfmphatic  gland,  with  osteoid 
cancer,  after  maceration  :  Nat.  size.  Mus.  of  St.  Bartliolomew'a, 
Ser.  i.  No.  109. 

t  Mus.  Coll.  Surg.  No.  809. 


like  sharp-edged,  crisp,  and  stiff  filament**.     Such  as  tl 
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may  present  a  nearly  regular  reticular  arrangement,  with 
well-formed  meshes  (b)  ;  or  they  may  be  nearly  parallel,  nud^ 
construct  a  more  distinctly  fibrous  texture  (c) ;  or  they  ma} 
be  closely  matted  and,  except  in  their  exceeding  toughnc 
may  be  like  the  short,  crooked  filaments  of  a  fibrine-clot  (o). 
I  never  saw  them  presenting  the  tmdulating  glistening 
pect  of  the  filaments  of  an  ordinary  fibrous  tumour*  or 
natural  fibrous  tissue. 

Fibrous  tissue,  in  one  or  other  of  the  forms  just  men- 
tioned, makes  up  the  main  mass  of  the  unos«iificd  part  of 
the  cxincer.  But  other  elemental  forms  usually  exist  with 
it.  Sometimes  cancer-cells  are  mingled  with  it,  as  if  im- 
bedded in  (he  interstices  of  the  fibres,  Tlicv  are  of  ordii 
form,  not  differing  from  those  of  common  scirrhous  cancer 
in  anything,  unless  it  be  in  that  they  are  smaller  and 
plump.  Sometimes  granule-masses  and  minute  oil- 
culcs  are  scattered  among  the  fibres,  lloth  these  and 
cancer-cells  appear  foreign  to  the  fibrous  tissue,  as  mingled 
with  it,  not  part  of  it ;  but,  if  acetic  acid  be  freely  added, 
the  fibrous  tissue  becomes  clearer,  and  we  find  (what  may 
before  have    been  very  obscurely  seen)   abundant   nacic 


•  Fig.  67.    Fibrous  tissue  of  osteoid  csmcer  in  different  Ifamai  1 
dcM^bed  in  the  text.     Magnified  KX)  tiJiMs. 
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bedded  io  it.  Tbey  are  generally  oval,  smooth,  well- 
ined,  from  voVo  to  r/„^  of  an  inch  in  length  ;  bnt,  I 
k,  as  tlie  fibrous  tissue  becomes  more  perfect,  they 
vel  and  become  crooked,  or  like  little  stellate  cracks  in 
basis-substance;  or  else  that,  as  it  ossifies,  they  are 
edded  in  the  accumulating  lime-salts,  and  become  the 
.na?  of  the  bone.* 

tructiu-es  such  as  these  exist  in  the  osteoid  cancers  of 
parts  ;  and  when  a  series  of  those  occurring  in  tlic 
lymphatics  and  other  organs  cau  be  compared  with  the  pri- 
mary disease  on  a  bone  (for  example),  I  believe  no  other 
diflercnce  will  be  found,  than  that  the  secondary  cancers 
are  less  definitely  fibrous,  and  have  a  larger  proportion  of 
cancer-cells  or  granule-masses,  than  the  primary  disease. 
These,  however,  are  no  greater  differences  than  may  be 
found  in  comparing  the  less  with  the  more  firm  parts  of  a 
single  primary  mass  of  the  disease. 

The  microscopic  characters  of  the  ossified  part  of  the 
cancer  are  those  of  true  bone,  but  rarely  of  well-formed 
bone.  In  some  parts — especially  in  the  secondary  cancers 
— that  which  appears  to  be  bone  is  only  an  amorplions 
granular  deposit  of  lime-salts,  like  those  in  ordinary  cal- 
careous degenerations.  In  other  parts  the  lacunae  of  tme 
bone  are  distinct,  bnt  they  arc  small,  and  their  canalicnles 
are  few  and  short,  and  without  order.  Haversian  canals  also 
exist  with  these,  but  they  have  not  a  large  series  of  concen- 
tric lamellse  like  those  in  normal  bone.  In  other  instances, 
but  these  are  rare,  the  lacunae  are  more  nearly  jjcrfect ; 
their  canalicules  connnunicate  with  one  another,  and  with 
the  cavities  of  the  Haversian  canals.  The  bone  with  dis- 
tinct lacunae  and  canalicules  is  not  found  exclusively  in  Ihe 


•  Gcrlaob  aUo  describes  this  in  hia  Essay,  Der  Zottenkrebs  uud 
das  Osteoid,  p.  52. 
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primary  cancer,  or  near  the  natural  bone  on  which  it  is 
seated  i  here,  indeed,  the  coiuplcte  bone  is  most  frctjucDt ; 
but  it  may  be  found,  also,  in  the  secondarj'  growths  in  the  j 
glands  and  elsewhere.     These  differences  between  the  bone' 
of  the  primary  and  that  of  the  secondary  osteoid  cancon^ 
hke  the  similar  differences  of   their  unossificd  parts, 
only  differences  of  degree,  such  as  may  be  found  in  i 
parts  of  the  same  mass  ;    they  arc,    probably,    to  be 
cribcd  only  to  more  recent  or  more  rapid  growth. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  osteoid  cancers  majf 
suffice  to  show  that  their  nearest  affinities,  judging  by  the 
structure  of  theii*  unossificd  part,  are  to  the  tibruu^  can-, 
cers,  of  which  I  spoke  at  p.  321,  and  to  the  firmest  of  1 
medullary  cancers  (p.  365).  When  abundant  cancern 
are  present  they  most  nearly  resemble  the  latter  form ;  wl 
they  arc  almost  wholly  fibrous,  the  former.  Their 
liarity,  as  cancers,  is  in  their  ossification.  In  this 
may  seem  to  appro.ximate  to  the  non-cancerous  tumours  j 
but,  really,  they  remain,  even  when  ossified,  very  disttnd 
from  any  of  them.  I  have  enumerated  (p.  246)  the  cl 
ters  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  both  the  hard  i 
the  cancellous  osseous  tumours  ;  and  the  difference  is  as  com- 
plete and,  I  believe,  as  constant,  as  that  of  their  fibrous  1 
is  from  the  structure  of  any  non-cancerous  fibrous  tumour.  ^ 

If  we  consider  only  their  osseous  part,  the  osteoid  caq- 
cers  most  nearly  resemble  those  soft  medullary  cancers  which 
have  the  most  abundant  internal  skeletons.  There  18, 
deed,  no  absolute  hne  of  distinction  to  be  drawn  betwc 
the  two.  It  may  l^e  very  evident,  in  the  typical  sf 
mens  of  each,  that  the  skeleton  of  the  soft  mcduUi 
cancer  is  formed  by  ossification  of  the  intersecting  and  ( 
grown  infiltrated  periosteum  vp.  363)  ;  and  that  the 
ol  the  osteoid  cancer  is  formed  by  ossification  of  the  pr 
cancerous  substance  ,  but,  between  these  cxtreuatsi  or  tv] 
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there  are  iiuiiicrous  instances  iii  wliich  the  two  conditions 
are  mingled,  or  through  which  tlie  one  condition  merges 
into  the  other.  And  this  is  no  more  than  we  might  ex- 
pect, seeing  the  frequency  with  which  the  osteoid  and  the  me- 
dullary disease  apj>ear  together,  or  in  succession. 

The  materials  for  a  general  pathology  of  osteoid  cancers 
are  very  scanty  ;  yet  one  may  be  written  ;  for  if  we  collerl 
only  well-mai'ked  examples  of  the  disease,  tlicir  histories  will 
be  found  consistent  with  one  another,  and  distinct  from 
those  of  the  other  groups  of  cancers. 

Among  20  eases,  l.j  occurred  in  men,  and  5  in  women  : 
a  preponderance  on  the  male  side  appruximatiug  that  ob- 
served in  epithelial  cancers,  and  (if  we  may  trust  to  a 
result  from  so  tew  cases)  contrasting,  in  a  striking  manner, 
with  the  distribution  of  medulkry  and  scirrhous  cancers. 

x\mong  ID  of  these  patients,  5  were  lictween  10  and  20 
years  old  ;  I)  between  20  and  ;iO  ;  4  between  30  and  40  ;  1 
between  40  and  50  : — proportions  which  again  do  not  cor- 
respond with  those  in  any  other  form  of  cancer. 

Among  13  of  the  patients,  5  distinctly  referred  to  injury 
as  the  origin  of  the  cancer,  and  2  to  previous  disease  in  the 
part :  the  others  assigned  no  cause. 

The  growth  of  osteoid  cancers  is  generally  rapid,  aiul 
accompanied  with  severe  pain  in  and  about  their  seat ;  their 
mnltipiicatiou  in  the  lymphatics  and  m  distant  parts  takes 
place  with  proportionate  rapidity  ;  and  intense  cacliexia 
occm-s  early  in  their  course.  There  are  exceptions  to  these 
things ;  but  in  all  these  respects  the  majority  of  the  osteoid 
cancers  appear  as  maliffisant  as  the  medullary,  and  are  as 
(piickly  fatal. 

Among  14  cases,  of  which  the  cuds  are  recorded,  3 
dii'd  in  consequence  of  auiputatious.  Of  the  otiier  II,  4 
uuder^v  cut  no  operation,  and  all  died  in  or  within  six  months 
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from  the  fii-st  notice  of  the  disease.  Of  the  remaining  7, 
in  all  of  whom  the  disease  was  once  or  more  removed,  and 
in  all  of  whom  it  recurred  before  death,  2  died  in  the  first 
year  of  its  existence,  1  in  the  second,  1  in  the  third ;  but 
one  lived  for  7i  years,  another  for  24,  and  another  for 
25  years. 

In  all  the  instances  of  speedy  death,  secondary  osteoid 
cancers  existed,  and  the  result  was  probably  to  be  assigned 
to  these  and  to  the  coincident  cancerous  cachexia  ;  for  the 
primary  growths  have  little  tendency  to  ulcerate  or  protrude,  ^H 
and  they  seem  to  contribute  directly  to  death  by  their  pain  ^^ 
alone.  In  the  instances  of  life  extended  beyond  twenty 
years,  the  disease  appeared  to  recur  only  near  its  primary 
seat. 

The  most  frequent  seats  of  the  secondary,  or  recurrent/ 
osteoid  cancers  are  the  lymphatic  glands,  in  tlie  line  from 
the  priujary  seat  to  tlie  thoracic  duct,  the  lungs,  and  the 
serous  mem V>ranes :  but  it  is  not  limited  to  these  ;  it  nmyj 
be  found  even  in  the  blood-vessels,  as  in   a  case  which  I 
shall  relate,  and  has  been  traced  in  the  thoracic  duct.*     Its 
c^ondition   in  these  secondary  seats  need  not  be  described  : 
in  structure  it  resembles  in  them  the  primary  disease,  with] 
only  such  differences  as  are  already  mentioned ;  in  plan  itl 
is  like  the  growths  or  infiUrations  of  secondaiy  medullary  1 
cancel's  in  the  same  parts.     But  it  is  to  be  observed  that, 
sometimes,  the  secondary  cancer    is    medullary,   without! 
osseous  matter.     I  have  mentioned  three  instances  of  thi»i 
(p.  496),  and  Professor  Langenbeck  told  me  that  he  once  re- 
moved an  upper  jaw  with  a  bony  growth,  and  the  patient 
died  soon  after  with  well-marked  medullary  cancer  in  the' 
lungs.     The  reverse  may  occur  :  for  the  same  distinguished 
surgeon   told   me  that  he  once  removed  a  humerus  with 
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medullary  cancer,  and  tlie  patient  died  with  osseous  tumours 
in  the  lungs. 

The  ordinary  course  of  osteoid  cancers  may  he  known  by 
the  foregoing  account  of  them,  and  by  the  cases  recorded 
by  Miillcr  and  Mr.  Stanley.*  But  deviations  from  this 
course  are  souietimcs  observed,  which  it  may  l)c  well  to 
illustrate  by  cases  that  displayed  tlie  disease  in  an  unusually 
acute,  and  an  equally  unusual  inactive,  form. 

A  girl,  1  5  years  old,  was  admitted  into  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  with  general  feebleness  and  pains  in  her 
limbs,  which  had  existed  for  two  or  three  weeks.  They  had 
been  ascribed  to  delayed  menstruation,  till  the  pain,  be- 
coming more  severe,  seemed  to  be  concentrated  about  the 
lower  prrt  of  the  back  and  the  left  hip.  A  hard  dei-p- 
seated  tumour  wns  now  felt,  connected  with  the  aliiuf  the  left 
ihum.  This  gradually  increased,  with  constant  and  more 
wearing  pain  ;  it  extended  towards  the  |)elvic  and  abdomi- 
nal cavities  ;  the  patient  Ijecamc  rapidly  weaker  and  thiimer ; 
the  left  leg  swelled  ;  sloughing  ensued  over  the  riglit  bip ; 
and  thus  she  died  cachectic  and  exhausted,  only  3i  months 
from  her  first  notice  of  the  swelling. 

A  hard  lobulated  mass  was  found  completely  filling  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  extending  across  the  lower  ]>art  of 
the  abdominal  cavity.  It  was  firmly  connected  with  the 
sacrum,  both  ischia,  and  the  left  ilium  ;  it  held,  as  in  one 
mass,  all  the  pelvic  organs  ;  and  the  uterus  was  so  imbedded 
in  it,  and  so  infiltrated  with  a  similar  material,  that  it  could 
scarcely  be  recognised. 

The  general  surface  of  tins  growth  was  unetjual  and  nodu- 
hir.  It  was  composed  of  a  pearly-white  and  exceedingly 
hard  structure,  in  which  points  of  yelluvv  bony  substance 

•  L.  c,  See  also  Cieilacirs  two  cunvti  (L  c.)  and  tliat  b\  Hunter, 
in  Ihp  r.-jtalitL^uf  of  the  CuUege-Muaeimi,  vol.  ii.  p.  176. 
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were  imbedded,  and  which  had  the  characters  of  osteoid 
cancer  perfectly  marked.  The  ilium,  where  the  tumour  was 
connected  w  ith  it,  had  the  same  half  fibrous  and  half  bony 
structure  as  the  tumour  itself. 

The  common  iliac  veins,  their  main  divisions,  and  others  I 
leading  into  them,  passed  through  the  tumour,  and  weroj 
all  distended  with   hard  substance  like  the  mass  around] 
them.     From  the  common  iliac  veins  a  continuous  growth  i 
of  the  same    substance    extended  into  the  inferior    cava, 
which,  for  nearly  five  inches,  was  distended  and  completely 
obstructed  by  a  cyhndriform  mass  of  similar  fibrous  and] 
osseous  substance,    1  i  inches  in  diameter.     At  its   upper 
part  tliis  mass  tapering  came  to  an  end  near  the  liver. 

The  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung  was  hollowed-out  into  ] 
a  large;  sac,  containing  greenish  pus  and  traversed  by  hard  i 
coral-like  bands,  which  proved  to  be  branches  of  the  puhuo-  ] 
nary  artery  plugged  with  firm  white  substance  intermingled  ; 
with  softer  cancerous  uiattcr,  and  resembling  the  great  mass 
of  disease  in  the  pelvis.     The  rest  of  the  lung  was  healthy,  | 
with  the  exception  of  some  scattered  greyish  tubercles  ;  and 
so  was  the  left  lung,  except  in  that  there  were  a  few  small 
abscesses  near  its  snrface,   with  hard,  bone-hke  masses  in  < 
their  centres,  like  those  in  the  branches  of  the  right  pulmonary  I 
artery.     The  skull,  brain,  pericardium,  heart,  and  all  the  ab-  j 
dominal  organs,  were  healthy.* 

I  suppose  that  fevv  cases  of  osteoid  cancer  can  be  foimdl 
equal  with  this  in  the  acuteoess  of  their  progress.  Th« 
opposite  extreme  is  illustrated  by  a  case  communicated  to  | 
me  by  Mr.  Thomas  Sympson,  and  exactly  corrcs])onding  1 
with  one  of  which  the  specimens  are  in  the  Museum  of' 
the  College. t     A  swelling  appeared  in  tlie  upper  arm  of  a 


•  The  specimens  from  this  case  are  in  the  Muse mn  of  St.  Bar>J 
tholomew'i). 

t  No.  3244-5-5  a. 
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woman  32  years  old.  After  ten  years'  growth,  when  it  had 
increased  to  seven  pounds  weight,  it  was  removed  by  Mr. 
Hewson.  It  had  the  characters  of  osteoid  cancer.  The 
patient  completely  recovered  from  the  operation ;  but,  about 
a  year  after  it,  a  new  tumour  appeared  about  the  humerus, 
and  at  the  end  of  four  years  had  acquired  a  huge  size, 
and  a  weight  of  15  J  pounds.  For  this,  which  proved  to  be 
a  similar  osteoid  growth,  the  arm  was  amputated  at  the 
shoulder-joint.  She  recovered  from  this  operation  also ;  but 
the  disease  returned  in  the  scapula,  and,  in  about  10 
years  after  the  amputation,  and  24  years  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  disease,  she  died. 
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Villous  CaDcers  (Zotteiikrebs  of  llokitaiisky),*  are  va- 
rieties of  Medullary,  and,  perhaps,  iii  some  iustanccA*  of 
Epilliclial  Cancers;  hut  they  demand  a  separate  description. 
not  for  their  own  sake  alone,  but  because  they  illu&tmtc  a 
remarkable  mode  of  growth,  whicli  probably  prevail*  in  a 
nuich  wider  range  of  morbid  structures  than  it  is  yet  cleariy 
traced  in. 

Among  the  best  examples  of  the  villous  cancer  are  those 
which  occur  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urinary  bladder, 
and  of  which  an  excellent  specimen,  in  the  Museum  of  the 

College,  is  repre- 
sented in  tlie  ad- 
jacent sketch. 
Here  the  cancer 
appears  of  oval 
or  spheroidal 
shape,  attached 
to  the  mucous 
meuibrano  by  a 
narrow  l>ase, 
and  pendulous 
in  the  cavity  of 
the  bladder  It» 
base  and  central 
part  may  be 
solid,  cither  mo- 

*  TJeber  den  Zottonkrcbn,  in  the  SiUungBberichte  dot  \uu», 
WiuUntm;  April,  1852. 

t  \'illouM  lunccr   v(  \Uc  iiriimry  bUidder,  hiilf  tbe  natural  tbe. 
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(lerately  firm,  or  soft,  like  an  ordinary  medullary  cancer, 
yielding  abundant  creamy  fluid  ;  but  all  its  unattaclied  and 
peripheral  part  is  very  soft,  tufted,  shreddy,  and  flocculcut, 
like  the  surface  of  a  chorion.  It  is  covered  with  fine  villous 
processes  that  float  out  in  water,  and  arc  usually  bright  or 
dark  red,  with  the  full  blood-vessels  which  they  contain,  and 
from  which,  during  life,  profuse  hgeraorrhages  are  apt  to 
occur.  Two  or  more  such  cancerous  growths  may  stand 
near  together ;  or  there  may  be,  according  to  Rokitansky,  a 
collection  of  delicate,  spongy,  and  branched  villous  excres- 
cences, rising  from  a  circumscribed  base  ;  oradifiiisegrowth 
of  numerous  single  tufts  scattered  over  a  wider  extent. 
Commonly,  the  surrounding  mucous  membrane  appears 
reticulated  with  a  fine-meshed  trellis-work,  from  the  bars 
of  which  very  delicate  excrescences  rise,  in  the  form  of  fine 
vesicles  or  vilh.* 

Growths,  such  as 'these  are  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bladder  (their  most  frequent  seat),  may  occur  in  many 
other  parts.  Rokitansky  describes  them  in  the  stomach,  the 
rectum,  the  gall-bladder, f  the  interior  of  ovarian  cysts,  on 
the  peritoneum,}  and  the  dura  mater.     In  all  these  positions 


The  specimen  is  No.  2005  in  the  College  Museum :  the  figure  68  is 
copied  from  that  by  Clift  in  Sir  E.  Uome's  "  Observations  on  the 
Prostate  Gland,"  vol.  ii.  p.  49,  pi.  x.  No.  2000  in  the  CoUege 
Museum,  and  Nos.  2,  7,  and  25,  in  Scr.  xxvii.  in  the  Museum  of  St. 
Bartholomew's,  are  similar  specimens. 

*  So  in  the  mucous  membrone  of  a  cancerous  stomach  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  St.  Uai-tholomew's,  iv.  5.  Gerlach  rightly  dwells  on  this  state, 
and  the  smaller  tufts  that  surround  the  main  disease,  as  constituting 
a  preparatory  villou8  or  papillary,  but  not  yet  cancerous,  state.  The 
case  is  paraUel  with  that  of  the  warty  growths  tlmt  may  precede  and 
become  the  seats  of  epithelial  cancer. 

t  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  xix.  3. 

X  An  exquisite  specimen  of  this  is  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, iTi.  60. 
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the  cancer  projects  into  cavities,  and  finds,   probably,  the 

most  favourable  conditions  for  its  characteristic  metbod  of 
growth ;  but  Rokitansky  has  also  observed  similar  growths 
in  the  brain,  the  liver,  and  the  utenis  ;  in  the  last-named 
organ  growing  first  in  its  very  substance,  and  thence  pro- 
truding into  its  cavity. 

I  have  had  no  opportunity  for  many  years  past  of  minutely 
examining  well-marked  villous  cancers.  I  will  therefore 
describe  their  construction  in  an  abstract  of  Rokitansky's 
Essay. 

The  excrescence  consists,  in  its  stem,  of  a  fibroid  mem- 
branous structure,  on  which  the  branches  and  villous 
flocciili  are  borne,  as  larger  and  smaller  pouch-like  and 
flask-shaped  buddings,  or  sproutings  of  a  structureless  hollow 
tissue. 

The  *'  dendritic  vegetation,'*  of  which  these  sproutings  are 
an  example,  has  been  already  often  referred  to,  especially 
in  the  account  of  the  stroma  of  medullar)' cancers*  (p.  375), 
which  stroma  is,  indeed,  only  another  modification  of  the 
same  plan  of  growth  as  the  villous  cancers  exemplify  iu  a 
clearer  form.  Other  examples  are  in  the  endogenous  growths 
of  cysts ;  in  the  Lipoma  arborescens  of  Miiller  (t.  e.  the 
tufted  and  villous  growths  on  synovial  membranes ;  and  in 


•  The  following  pa^jes  contain  the  fuUer  truth  of  wliat  is  said  in 
a  note  at  p.  6-1,  which  was  printt'd  hefort»  I  received  the  twooasays  hy 
Jl()kitai\»ky  that  are  cited  here  and  at  p.  375.  The  »aino  views  whieh 
these  essays  expound  were  stated  by  him  in  those  publislied  in  JSI9, 
on  Cysts  and  on  Bronchocele,  but  so  much  leas  clearly,  thftt  I  dad 
not  fully  see  their  bearing  on  the  pathology  of  the  endogenous  growtliA 
in  proliferous  cysts.  The  reader  must  not  fail  to  observe  how  much 
of  the  truth  concerning  these  cancerous  growths  was  expreesod  by 
Br.  Hodgkin. 
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the  intracystic  growths  of  thyroid  and  other  gland-substance 
illustrated  in  the  third  Lecture  (p.  64,  e.  s.) 

The  "  dendritic  vegetation"  appears  originally  as  a  hollow- ' 
club-shaped  or  flasked-shaped  body,  consisting  of  an  hyaline 
structureless  membrane.  It  is  either  clear  and  transparent, 
or  opaque,  i.  e.  filled  with  granules,  nuclei,  and  nucleated 
cells  (fig.  54,  p.  376) :  externally,  it  is  either  bare  or  covered 
with  epithelium.  ITie  vegetation  does  not  usually  develope 
itself  into  villous  growths  directly  on  the  mucous  or  other 
surface  on  which  it  rests,  but  on  the  bars  of  some  previously 
formed  meshed- work,  such  as  is  described  at  p.  376  and  509. 
The  further  development  of  the  vegetation  is  commonly  in 
one  of  two  chief  plans.  Either  the  membranous  flask 
grows  uniformly  into  a  sac,  which  contains  a  serous  fluid,  or 
is  filled  with  a  delicately  fibrous  meshed-work ;  or  else  it 
grows  and  sprouts  in  various  degrees  and  methods.     Of 

Fig.  69.* 


this  sprouting  growth,  which  alone  is  illustrated  in  villous 
cancers,  there  are  three  types.  They  are  represented  in  the 
adjoining  copy  of  Rokitansky's  sketches. 

In  the  first  (fig.  69  a),  the  flask  grows  out  in  low,  nearly 


♦  Fig.  68.  Methods  of  growth  of  the  "  dendritic  vegetation,"  from 
Bokitansky.     Magnified  80  times :  explained  in  the  text. 
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horaispherical  sprouts.     These  may  contain  serous  fluid, 
in  the  cystic  disease  of  tbe  cboroid  plexuses  ;  or  they  luay 
be  filled  with  gland-structures,  as  in  the  thyroid  and  mam- j 
mary   intracystic  growths  ;   or  they  may  contain  and  beB 
covered  with  cancerous  structures,  as  in  the  instance  of  the 
small  excrescences  within  a  cyst  in  a  cancerous  kidney,  from 
which  fig.  69,  A,  was  drawn. 

In  the  second  type,  (fig.  09,  fl)  the  flask  grows  lengthwise! 
into   a  tube,  and  shoots-out  new    ones,    which  grow  toj 
secondary  tubes,  and  again  shoot-out  others,  which  growl 
to  tertiary  tubes,  and  so  on.     On  these  outgrowths  abun- ' 
dant  broader  sprouts  and  buds  appear.     Thus  a  muUi- 
formly  ramitied  dendritic  structiu*e  is  produced.    Its  sprouts 
may  be  filled  with  fibro-cellular  tissue,  or  fat  (as  in  Lipoma 
arborescens),  or  with  cartilage  and  bone  (as  in  the  pendu-| 
lous  growths  of  these  tissues  within  joints)  ;  or  they  maj 
contain  and  be  covered  with  the  elements  of  the  cancer,  as 
in  the  villous  cancer  of  the  urinary  bladder,  of  which  par 
is  sketched  in  fig.  09,  b. 

In  the  third  type,  illustrated  by  fig.  69,  c,  from  another 
villous  cancer  of  the  bladder,  the  flask  gi-ows  with  conside- 
rable dilatation  into  a  stem,  which  gives-off  branches  tha 
do  not  ramify  further,  but  break-up  at  once  into  a  gre 
number  of  flask-shaped  sprouts. 

The  usual  arrangement  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  den- 
dritic vegetations  is  that  (as  in  the  synovial  fringes  and  the 
villi  of  the  chorion)  a  vessel  runs  along  the  contour  of  the 
vegetation,  forming  frequent  loops,  and  supplying  to  the* 
stem,  as  well  as  to  each  of  the  sprouts  and  branches,  an 
ascending  and  a  descending  vessel.     There  are,   howeverj 
pouclies  in  the  vegetation  in  which  only  a   single  vc 
exists,  and  terminates  with  a  rounded  end.     The  vessel 
are  generally  large,  examples  of  the  so-called  colossal  capiUl 
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laries,  thiii-walled  with  longitudiual,  and  sometimes  also 
transverse,  oval  nuclei  in  pellucid  membrane.* 

In  structure,  the  vegetation  in  villous  cancers  is  often 
hyaline;  that  is,  it  contains,  besides  a  clear  flnid,  no  tissue- 
elements  ;  but  it  often  contains,  together  with  its  bluod- 
vessels,  a  quantity  of  elentcntary  granules,  nuclei,  and  cells, 
and,  especially  at  the  ends  of  its  sprouts,  still ctureless 
simple  and  lauiinatcd  vesicles.  On  its  exterior,  the  ele- 
ments of  a  medullary  or  melanotic  cancer-juice  adhere  to 
it,  consisting  of  nucleated  cells  of  various  shapes,  which  form 
a  soft,  or  a  more  consistent,  deposit,  and  arc  often  present 
ill  such  quantity  that  they  make-up  the  greater  part  of  the 
morbid  mass,  into  which  then  the  vegetations  seem  to 
grow. 

In  other  cases,  a  fibrous  texture  developes  itself  in  the 
interior  of  the  vegetation,  and  witli  it  cancerous  elements 
form,  like  those  of  the  exogenous  formation  just  men- 
tioned. In  this  state  the  villous  cancer,  in  consequence 
of  the  accunmlation  of  the  fibrous  and  cancerous  slmctures, 
appears  as  a  collection  of  excrescences  which,  in  their  stems 
as  well  as  in  their  branches  and  sprouts,  and  especially 
towards  their  free  ends,  ai*e  swollen  thick  and  big.  They 
are  here  filled  with  a  delicately  fibriliated  meshed-work, 
"turgid  with  medullary  cancer-juice ;  and,  as  their  swollen 
ends  are  often  mutually  compressed,  the  whole  appears 
like  foliage  growing  on  shorter  or  longer  stems. 

When  the  villous  cancer  is  cut-through  to  its  base,  one 
finds  a  tolerably  ab\mdant  porous  fibrous  texture,  which, 
on  nearer  exammation,  presents  a  compressed  meshed-work 
traversed  l)y  fissure-like  apertures.  Its  bars  consist  of  a 
hyaline  substance  beset  with  oblong  nuclei  and  nucleus- 


•  Gerlach'a  account  of  the  blood-vessek  nearly  corresponds  with 
this  (Der  Zotteukj'cbs  uud  das  Osteoid,  Tuf.  i.  iig.  3). 
11.  L  L 
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fibres,  and  here  and  there  dividing  into  tilauients  of 
nectivc-tissuc.  The  tissue  {c  g.  of  the  mucous  menibranf 
around  the  base  of  the  cancer  is  traversed  by  a  whitis!»  ttne- 
iiieshed  trcllis-work,  the  bars  of  which  consist  of  nucleated 
cells,  and  often  developc  delicate  prominences  and  vesicle 
the  beginnings  of  the  kind  of  vegetation  from  which  t^ 
cancer  sprang. 

The  fissured  and  perforated  mesh-work  in  the  interior 
the  base  of  the  villous  cancer  corresponds  with  the  stroi 
of  ordinary  medullary  cancers  (p.  376).  Both  are  constructc 
on  the  plan  of  the  dendritic  vegetation.  In  the  constr 
tion  of  the  stroma,  the  sprouting  growths  become  a  meshc 
work  by  partial  absorption  .  in  the  villi  of  the  villous  cane 
they  lengthen  into  branching  tubes.  And  these  tubcT 
have,  on  the  one  hand,  the  import  of  a  stroma,  in  that 
the  cancerous  elementary  structures  cover  them  and  fill-up 
the  spaces  between  them,  as  they  do  those  between  the  bars 
of  the  more  ordinary  stroma.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
tubes  have  a  nearer  and  distinctive  relation  to  the  cane 
rous  elements,  in  that  they  produce  those  elements  in  the 
interior  ;  so  that  there  is  an  endogenous  as  well  as  an  exo- 
genous production  of  cancer-stnicturcs. 

In  all  the  instances  that  have  been  fully  examined,  the 
stnictiu*e9  have  been  hke  those  of  medullar}^  or  nielanotj 
cancer.     But  I  believe  Rokitansky  is  right  in  the  anticij 
tion  that  certain  epithelial  cancers  will  be  found  to 
on  the  same  plan  as  the  villous.     I  have  referred  (p.  421 
to  iiistances  of  warty  epitlicliol  cancers  g^o^ving  where  tl 
could   not  have  had  origin  in  natural   papillae  :    Vircbc 
also    descnbes   arborescent   epithelial  cancers   growing 
cavities  where  no  papilla?  could  well  be ;  and  1  have  seen* 
the  same  in  cysts  within  what  I  believe  to  be  an  cpithel 
cancer  of  the  clitoris*      The  shapes  of  the  most   exnt 

♦  MiiseiiTTi  of  St.  Bartholomew*!*,  xxiii.  89. 
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rant  epithelial  cancers  so  imitate  those  of  the  villous  cancers, 
that  it  seems  highly  probable  that  some  of  them  are  pro- 
duced by  the  dendritic  mode  of  growth,  rather  than  by  the 
enlargement  and  deformity  of  papillae. 

The  correspondence  of  the  stromal  structures,  and  the 
exact  similarity  of  the  cancer-elements,  found  in  the  medullary 
and  melanoid  cancers  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  villous 
cancers  on  the  other,  are  enough  to  warrant  us  in  regard- 
ing these  as  varieties  of  the  more  general  form.  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  numerous  cases  in  which  the  central 
and  basal  parts  of  the  growth  are  like  common  medullary 
cancer,  its  surface  being  villous;  and  by  some  in  which 
villous  cancers  appear  as  secondary  growths  with  primary 
medullary  cancers  of  the  more  common  kind  :  thus,  e.  g., 
the  former  occur  on  the  peritoneum,  with  the  latter  in  the 
ovaries.  It  may  be  anticipated  that  the  histories  of  the 
villous  cancers  will  equally  coincide  with  those  of  the  me- 
dullary and  melanotic ;  but,  as  yet,  the  cases  recorded  are 
too  few  for  the  deduction  of  any  general  rules. 


.r.Ki 
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Many  uames  have  been  given  to  this  form  of  cancer- 
Colloid,  Alveolar,  Gclatiiiifunn,  Cystic,  and  Gnni-Caiice 
I  have  adopted  the  first,  been  use  it  seems  to  be  now  nic 
frequently  used,  and  expresses  very  well  the  most  obvioi 
pccuharity  of  the  diseased  structure,  the  greater  part 
which  is,  usually,  a  clear  flickering  or  viscid  substance,  lil 
soft  gelatine. 

The  most  frequent  primary  seats  of  colloid  cancer  ai 
the  stomach,  the  intestinal  canal,  uterus,  niammary  gland, 
and  peritoneum  :  as  a  secondary  disease,  it  affects  uic 
frequently  the  lymphatic  glands  and  lungs,  and  may  occD 
in  many  other  parts. 

To  the  naked  eye,  a  colloid  cancer  presents  two  chief  coi^ 
stituents  :  an  opaque-white,  tough,  fibrous-look'ng  tissi 
which  intei*sccts,  partitions,  and  encloses  its  mass  ;  and! 
clear  soft  or  nearly  liquid  material,  the  prc»per  "  colloid 
substance.  According  to  the  proportions  in  which  tbe^^e  la 
combined,  the  general  aspect  of  the  disease  varies.  Wlic 
the  fibrous  texture  is  predomimint  (as  I  have  twice 
it  in  the  central  parts  of  colloid  cancers  of  the  breast) 
forms  a  very  tough,  white,  fascia-like  ma.ss,  in  which 
small  separate  cysts  or  cavities  tilled  with  the  colloid  su^ 
stance.  In  the  opposite  extreme,  large  masses  of  the  coll 
substance  appear  only  intersected  by  fibrous  white  cords  i 
thin  mendjianes,  arranged  ais  in  areolar  tissue,  or  in  a  wid 
meshed  network.     These  extremes  often  exist  in   difle 
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parts  of  the  same  mass,  and  with  them  are  various  inter- 
mediate forms,  in  which,  probably,  the  essential  characters 
of  the  disease  may  be  best  learned.  In  these,  the  cancerous 
substance  appears  constructed  of  small  thin -walled  cysts, 
cells,  or  alveoli,  arrnngcd  witho\it  apparent  order,  and  tilled 
with  the  transparent  colloid  substance.  The  cysts  or  al- 
veoli are,  typically,  of  round  or  oval  form,  but  are  changed 
from  this,  as  if  by  mutual  pressure ;  some  may  appear 
closed,  l)ut  the  great  majority  communicate  with  those 
around  them,  through  apertures  like  imperfections  in  their 
walls.  They  vary  from  an  inch  in  diameter  to  a  size  as 
small  as  the  naked  eye  can  discern.  The  largest  cysts,  and 
the  least  abundant  fibrous  tissue,  are  usually  at  or  near  the 
surface  of  the  mass ;  and  in  these  large  cysts,  when  the 
colloid  substance  is  emptied  from  them,  we  can  generally 
see  intersecting  bands,  or  incomplete  partitions,  as  if  they 
were  formed  by  the  fusion  of  many  cysts  of  smaller  size. 
The  walls  of  the  cysts  appear  formed  of  delicate  white 
fibrous  tissue,  but  cannot  be  separated  from  the  surround- 
ing substance,  and  are  continuous  with  the  coarser  bands  or 
layers  of  fibrous  tissue  by  which  the  cancerous  mass  is  in- 
tei*sected. 

The  colloid  matter  is,  in  different  parts  or  in  different 
instances,  various  in  consistence  ;  resembling  a  thin  muci- 
lage, starch-paste,  the  vitreous  humour,  size-gelatine,  or  ti 
tenacious  mucus.  In  its  most  normal  state,  it  is  glistening, 
translucent,  and  pale-yellowish  \  but  it  may  be  colourless, 
or  may  have  a  light  green,  grey,  pink,  or  sanguineous  tint ; 
and  may  become  opaque,  whitish  or  buff-coloured,  by  (appa- 
rently) a  fatty  or  calcareous  degeneration  ;  or,  in  the  extreme 
of  this  degeneration,  may  look  like  tuberculous  matter.  h\ 
water,  or  in  spirit,  it  oozes  from  the  alveoli  and  floats  in 
light  cloudy  flocculi ;  and  when  the  surface  of  the  cancer  is 
exposed  by  ulceration  or  by  rupture,  it  is  discharged  from 
the  opened  alveoli  and  lies  on  them  like  a  layer  of  mucus. 
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The  colloid  cancers  have,  usually,  ia  the  first  instance,  the 
shape  of  the  part  that  they  affect ;  for  they  are  alvrays,  I 
believe,  inftltratioiis  of  the  affected  part,  whose  tissues  are 
gradually  removed  and  superseded  by  their  growth.  Bui 
the  growth  of  the  colloid  cancer  enlarges  and  surpasses  the 
part  in  which  it  is  seated,  and  produces,  in  such  an  organ 
as  the  breast  or  the  lymphatic  glands,  a  considerable  rounded 
and  tuberous  firm  swelling,  or,  in  such  an  one  as  the  sto* 
niach  or  the  peritoneum,  a  flattened  expanded  mass  with 
more  or  less  of  nodular  or  tuberous  projection. 

The  extent  of  growth  is  sometimes  enormous,  especially 
in  the  peritoneum,  in  which,  as  in  a  case  related  by  Dr. 
Ballard,*  the  greater  pait  of  the  parietal  and  much  of  the 
visceral  portion  may  be  infiltrated  with  the  morbid  stmc* 
ture,  either  in  a  nearly  uniform  layer,  or  in  nodulated  swi 
ings  formed  of  groups  of  cysts,  and  sometimes  project 
far  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  cavity  itself  may,  in 
these  cases,  contain  free  colloid  matter,  discharged,  I  siip> 
pose,  from  the  open  superficial  alveoli,  and  the  abdominal 
walls  may  be  thus  distended  with  a  fluctuating  vibrating 
swelling  like  that  of  ascites. t 

It  is  not  un frequent  to  find  one  or  more  large  and  tbick- 
walled  cysts  near  or  attached  to  masses  of  colloid  cancer, 
and  imitxiting  the  characters  of  such  proliferous  multiloctdar 
cysts  as  are  found  in  the  ovaries.  They  arc  usually  filled 
with  colloid  matter,  aud  their  lik»^ncss  to  the  ovanau  cyi 
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•  Med.-Chir.  Traos.,  xxxi,  119. 

t  In  Dr.  Ballard's  case,  eJx  quarts  of  free  cK>lloii]  matierirvrr  re- 
moved from  the  peritoneal  cavity  after  death.  I  rememW  an  itukUj 
Hirailar  ca»e  in  which,  I  think,  the  quautity  reiiioTed  must  haTo  bnsa 
greater,  and  in  which  it  fortuiuly  ttp[>eared  to  be  derived  fn>n»  the 
dehitoence  aud  constant  disclmrgc  of  the  alveoli.  In  the  MuMMim  of 
the  CoDege,  No.  294,  in  a  utas*  of  peritoneal  colloid  Ronoor,  frooi 
eight  to  ten  inches  in  its  diamettTj*,  which  vrna  removed  from  the  lower 
BUlfilce  of  a  liver. 
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raay  confirm  the  belief  that  mauy  of  the  latter  are  really 
colloid  cancers  of  the  ovaries. 

Moreover,  colloid  cancer  is  sometimes  found  mingled  in 
the  same  nmss  with  medullary  cancer.  This  is,  indeed,  fre- 
quent in  the  digestive  canal.  Villous  and  melanotic  cancers 
have  been  similarly  combined  with  it ;  and,  more  frequently, 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  person,  the  medullary  and  the 
colloid  are  found  in  distinct  masses. 

Microscopic  examination  of  fragments  of  colloid  can- 
cer brings  into  view  an  arrangement  of  delicately  fibrous 
and  hmiellar  structures,  imitating,  in  miniatiu-e,  the 
larger  aj)pearance8  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Fine  tough 
fibres,  or  fibred  mem- 
branes, are  arranged  in 
curved  bundles  and  la- 
mellae, which,  bytheu*  di- 
jfWgences  and  interlace- 
"^nts,  encircle  or  enclose 
oval  or  spherical  spaces, 
containing  the  colloid  sub- 
stance. The  enclosed 
spaces  are  seldom  com- 
plete cavities ;  they  com- 
municate freely  with  one 

another ;  and  both  in  their  plan,  and  in  the  general  aspect 
of  the  tissue,  remind  one,  as  Lebert  says,  of  the  structure 
of  a  lung,  with  its  comuuuiicating  air-cells.  The  fibres 
are  very  fine,  but  appear  stiff  and  tough,  not  undulating 
nor  easily  parting  ;  they  are  but  little  and  slowly  changed 
by  acetic  acid.  Elongated  nuclei  are  often  seated  on  these 
fibres,    and   sometimes,   Lebert    says,    elastic    fibres 


•  Fig.  70.  Fibrous  tissue  of  a  colloid  cancer  of  the  brettst. 
nlBed  70  times. 
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mingled  with  them.     The  colloid  Bubstauee   fills  all  thdr 
interspaces,  not    merely  the  cavities  which  they   circum 
scribe,  but,  as  it  were,  mere  crevices  betwoeu    the  fibres 
and  spaces  in  the  walls  of  the  larger  cavities. 

The  colloid  substance  generally  appears,  however  mag- 
nified, clear  and  structureless ;  it  might  l)e  invisible  bi^ 
for  the  seeming  filamentous  texture  produced,  as  it  often 
is  in  spread-out  masses,  by  its  folds  and  creasings.  Some- 
times, the  colloid  material  is  sprinkled  with  minute  dot*^  like 
oily  or  fatty  molecules,*  which  to  the  naked  eye  may  give  it 
a  peculiarly  milky  or  ochrcy  aspect ;  and  sometimes  it  is  beset 
with  clusters  of  such  molecules,  resulting  apparently  from 
the  degeneration  of  imbedded  nuclei  or  imperfect  oeU& 
With  these,  also,  crystals  of  the  triple  phosphate,  cholef* 
tcarine,  and  some  peculiar  fatty  matter,t  may  be  mingled. 

LebertJ  has  published  an  exact  analysis  of  this  colloid 
matter  by  Wurtz.  I'he  main  results  are,  that  it  is  quite 
unlike  any  variety  of  gelatine,  being  insoluble  in  water, 
and  containing  only  7  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  a  pecu- 
liarity which  distinguishes  it  as  well  from  all  protein-oom* 
pounds,  and  from  the  materials  of  which  (imperfectly  and 
impurely  as  they  have  been  examined),  the  essential  struc- 
tures of  other  cancers  are  composed. 

Imbedded  in  the  colloid  substance,  but  in  very  una;rtain 
quantity,  arc  corpuscles  of  peculiar  form.  Accorduig  to 
Lcbert  (of  whose  description  and  sketches  I  again  gladly 
avail  myself),  they  are  chiefly  these  : — 

(1)  Nucleated  cells  lie  free  in  the  colloid  substance,  or 
enclosed  within  large  brood-celb*  or  grouped  like  an  epi* 

•  But  the  obatTvations  of  Dr.  Jcrnncr  (Prcic.  of  PatUot  Hoc^ 
185 1-52,  p.  323)  make  it  prt)bab)e  that  thoac  are  graauJeti  of  |tlia*- 
phato  of  limo. 

t  Lusolika,  in  Viro}iow*«  Ar<?hiv»  iv.  412. 

t    Iti  \*ir«'lM»\\'M  Arrliiv    i\    203 
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thcUum  on  the  boundaries  of  the  alveoli  or  cysts.  These, 
the  so-called  colloid  corpuscles,  are  small,  granular,  mode- 
rately transparent  cells,  of  irregular  shape,  from  two-  to 
TTiW  of  an  inch  iu  diameter,  with  small  nuclei  or  none. 


Fig.  71.« 


These  are,  probably,  cancer-cells  hindered  and  modified  in 
their  developmcut  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their 
formation ;  for,  with  such  as  these,  more  perfect  cancer- 
cells  are  sometimes  found. 

(2)  Large  compound  cells,  mother-cells  or  brood-cells, 
which,  in  typical  specimens  (fig.  70,  a)  arc  from  tttu  to  t,hs 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  in  some  instances  very  numerous, 
Tlicy  arc  very  pale,  oval,  round,  or  tubular,  and  lie  in 
clusters  :  some  of  them  display  a  lamellar  surface,  indi- 
cated by  concentric  boundary-lines ;  and  they  enclose  one 
large  granular  nucleus,  or  several  of  smaller  size  imbedded 
in  their  general  granular  contents,  or,  together  with  such 
nuclei,  complete  nucleated  cells  like  cancer-cells. 

(3)  Large  laminated  spaces  (fig.  70,  b)  are  also  found  of 
nearly  crystalline  clearness,  from  tV  to  -rkr,  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  These  are  usually  oval  and  grouped,  so  as  to 
form  a  soft  parenchyma.  Between  the  lamella;  of  their 
walls  elongated  nuclei  are  scattered  ;  in  the  interspaces  be- 

•  Fig.  71.  Structures  of  colloid  cancer  dcBcribcd  in  the  text. 
From  Lebert  (Virchow's  Archiv,  B.  iv.  Taf,  v.)  and  Bokitauaky 
(Ueber  die  Cyate,  Taf.  vi.) 
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tween  them  are  clusters  of  small  imcleated  cells  and 
and  they  enclose  brood-cells  in  the  cavities  surrounded 
their  concentric  lamella?. 

Whether  we  consider  the  larger,  or  the  minuter, 
racters  of  this  colloid  cancer,  it  seems  difficult  to  believe 
that  such  a  structure  can  have  any  close  affinity  with  the 
cancers  I  have  already  described ;  they  appear,  at  first  sigfat^j 
to  have  scarcely  anything  in  common.     Hence,  some  have* 
denied  altogether  the  cancerous  nature  of  this  disease.     But 
if  we  look,  not  to  its  structure  alone,  but  as  well  to  its 
clinical  history  (so  far  as  it  is  illustrated  by  the  great 
jority  of  the  recorded  cases),  we  shaU  find  in  it  all  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  cancers.      Thus  (l),  its  scats  of 
election    are,    remarkably,    those  in  which  the  mcdtdlaiji 
cancers  are,  at  the  same  time  of  life,  most  apt  to  occur ; 
(2)  like  the  typical  cancers,  the  colloid  infiltrates,  and  at 
length  supersedes  and  replaces,  by  substitution,  the  natural 
tissues  of  the  affected  part ;  (3)  like  them,  also,  it  is  prone 
to  extend  and  repeat  itself  in  lymphatic  glands,  the  lungs, 
and  other  parts  near  to  or  distant  from  its  primary  scat  ;• 
(4)  the  colloid  is  often  associated  with  other  forms  of  cancer 
in  the  same  mass,  or  in  different  tumours  in  the  sanie^ 
person ;  (5)  it  appears  as  apt  as  any  other  form  to  recur 
after  removal ;  (6)  it  may  be  derived,  hereditarily,  from  a 


*  Colloid  cancer  was  thua  nmlti plied  in  teu  out  of  nlotva  cat 
recorded  by  Lebert.     In  u  case  by  Dr.  Warren  (j\rwl,*t'htr.  Trmaa^l 
rol.  xxvii.),  tbo  nudtipUcatiuu  wai»  to  an  umoiuit  Hcarcely  surpantMli 
by  any  medullary  cancers.     It  is  true  tbat  it  is  not  uiifrequiiDtly  1 
limited  to  tbe  stomach,  or  rectum,  and  the  adjacent  lymphjitic  gbiuU  ; 
but  tbts  \»  equally  observable  in  the  cades  of  villous  and  other  a 
dullary  cancera,  and  I  suspect  is  only  an  example  of  a  gmenl  nde 
that  canc<<n  (of  whatever  kind)  on  exposed  snrfaces  ore,  on  the  wliokv 
more  apt  to  remain  single  than  those  growiuj;  to  othsr  parts. 
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pareut  having  scirrhous  cancer,  or  a  parent  with  colloid  may 
have  offspring  with  medullary  cancer. 

These  facts  seem  enough  to  prove  the  riglit  of  including 
the  colloid  with  the  generally  received  forms  of  cancer  ;  cer- 
tainly they  are  enough,  if  we  can  explain  the  peculiarities 
of  the  colloid  cancer  as  the  result  of  any  known  morbid 
process  in  such  elemental  structures  as,  in  other  conditions, 
might  have  been  conformed  to  the  ordinary  types  of  cancer. 
And  such  an  explanation  is  not  impossible,  for,  as  Roki- 
tansky  shows,  the  colloid  cancer  has  a  near  parallel  in  many 
cyst-forraatioos  in  the  normal  structures,  and  especially  in 
those  forms  of  bronchocele  in  which  abundant  cysts,  full  of 
viscid  fluid,  are  formed  in  the  growing  thyroid  gland.  It 
seems,  therefore,  a  reasonable  hypothesis  that  thepecidiarities 
of  tlie  colloid  or  alveolar  cancer  are  to  be  ascribed  to  cystic 
disease  occmTing  in  elemental  cancer-structures.  Such 
a  cystic  disease  may  ensue  in  a  medullary  or  other  cancer 
already  formed ;  but  in  the  well-marked  and  uniformly 
constructed  colloid  cancer,  it  is  probable  that  the  deviation 
to  the  cystic  form  ensues  in  the  very  earliest  period  of  the 
cancer-structures,  while  each  element  is  yet  in  the  nascent 
or  rudimcntal  state. 

Such  may  be  the  explanation  of  the  structures  of  those 
cancers  in  which  the  formation  of  cysts  is  cai-ried  to  its 
maximum ;  and  T  have  reserved  for  this  place  an  account 
of  the  various  combinations  of  cysts  with  cancci-s  of  all 
kinds, — combinations  giving  rise  to  many  singularities  of 
appearance,  of  which  I  omitted  the  description  in  earlier 
Lectures,  that  I  might  once  for  all  endeavom-  to  explain 
them. 

And  first,  we  may  divide  these  cases  mto  those  in  which 
the  cysts  are  formed  independently  of  the  cancer-struc- 
tiu"es,  and  those  in  which  they  are,  or  appear  to  be, 
derived  from  them. 
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In  the  first  class  we  may  enumerate  niany  cases  in  wliicli 
cysts  and  cancers  are  in  only  accidental  proximity.  For 
example,  a  scirrhous  cancer  may  occupy  part  of  a  manimaiy 
gland,  in  the  rest  of  which  are  many  cysts  that  arc  in  no 
sense  cancerous,  or  of  which  the  chief  lactiferous  tulles  arc 
dilated  into  pouches  or  cysts  (see  page  289).  And  such  a 
c^mccr,  in  its  progress,  may  enclose  these  cysts,  and  they 
may,  1  believe,  remain  for  a  time  imbedded  iji  it.  In  like 
manner,  the  ovary,  or  any  other  organ,  being  already  the 
seat  of  common  cysts,  may  become  the  seat  of  cancer  ;  aud 
the  two  morbid  structures  may  become  connected  though 
not  related. 

In  this  class,  also,  may  be  reckoned  the  cases  in  which 
cancers  grow  from  the  walls  of  connnon  cysts ;  t. «.  <|f 
cysts  which  did  not  originate  in  cancer-stnicturcs.  Thus 
medullary  cancers  may  grow,  especially  in  the  villous  form* 
from  the  walls  of  ovarian  cysts,  which  have  themselves  no 
cancerous  appearance.* 

There  may  bo  other  methods  in  which,  as  by  a  sort  of 
accident,  cysts  and  cancers  may  thus  become  c-onnocted  ; 
t>nt  these  are  the  chief  examples.  In  the  second  class,  in- 
cluding those  in  which  tlie  cysts  ap})car  to  be  derived  fiponi 
cancer-structures,  we  find  numerous  varieties,  which  may 
be  studied  jis  a  series  parallel  with  those  of  the  simple  and 
the  proliferrus  cyst-formations  in  the  natural  structures,  or  in 
innocent  tumours.  (Compare  Lectures  II.  III.  and  pagii 
81.) 

(a)  Cysts  filled  with  fluid,  Uke  scnim  variously  tint 
and  in  their  general  aspect  resembling  the  common  serous 
cysts  (page  35),  are  oft^n  connected  with  cancers,  especially 
with  those  of  the  medullary  form  that  grow  cjuickly  or  to 
a  great  size.    There  may  be  one  or  many  of  such  cyati^ 
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lying  at  the  surface,  or  imbedded  in  tlic  substance,  of  the 
cancer.  Sometimes,  a  single  cyst  of  the  kind  enlarges  so 
as  to  sur[)ass  the  bulk  of  the  cancer,  exceedingly  confusing 
the  diagnosis.*  In  other  cases  so  many  cysts  are  formed, 
that  the  tumour  appears  almost  wholly  composed  of  them, 
the  cancerous  structure  only  filling  the  interstices  between 
their  close-packed  walls.f  Such  cases  might  justly  be 
grouped  as  a  "  cystic  variety"  of  medullary  cancer. 

(6)  Sanguineous  cysts  are  found,  as  often  as  the  serous, 
in  connection  with  the  medullary  and  other  cancers ;  and 
the  changes  which  the  blood  undergoes  in  them  add  not  a 
little  to  the  multiformity  of  appearances  that  the  cancerous 
masses  may  present. 

(c)  The  colloid  cysts  here  find  their  type  (page  51) ;  not 
only  as  constructing  the  peculiar  variety  of  cancer  just 
described,  but  as  being  mingled  with  ordinary  cancerous 
growths ;  for  it  is  common  to  find,  with  such  growths,  espe- 
cially in  the  abdomen  and  pelvis,  cysts  filled  with  thickly 
viscid  material,  like  nuicus,  or  half-liquid  jelly,  in  all  the 
varieties  of  tint  that  we  see  in  the  cystic  disease  of  the 
kidney  or  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

(t/)  While  thus  the  principal  varieties  of  simj)le  or  barren 
cysts  are  found  in  cancerous  growths,  as  in  the  original 
tissues  or  in  simple  tumours,  so  may  we  also  trace  in  them 
the  production  of  proliferous  cysts  ;  i*.  e.  of  cysts  from  whose 
inner  surfaces  cancerous  growths  aiise,  con*espondiiig  with 
the  glandular  growths  that  may  fill  the  cysts  in  the  maumiary 
or  thyroid  gland  (page  65).  I  have  already  often  referred 
to  this  (pp.  81,  358,  451,  &c.)  ;  and,  now,  need  only  add 
that  such  endogenous  growths  are  often  to  be  found  in  the 


•  Brueh  (Die  Diagnose  der  bosartigen  Q^schwiilste,  p.  1)  ;  Mua. 
CoU.  Surg.,  2Sl. 

t  Mu8.  Coll.  Surg.,  277,  279,  280,  &c, ;  Mus,  St.  Bartliolomew's, 
xix\.  11,  and  others. 
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alveoli  of  tlie  colloid  cancer.  Clusters  of  clavate,  or 
shaped,  villous  processes,  like  those  forrued  in  the 
stages  of  the  dendritic  vegetation  of  villous  cancer  ([ 
51 1),  spring  froro  the  wall  of  the  alveolus.  With  lauii- 
nated  walls,  and  cancer-structures,  or  new  cystfi  in  tlu*ir 
cavities,  such  villous  growths  crowded  together  probably 
constitute  the  structures  which  I  have  described 
LebcTt  (page  521,  fig.  70,  c).*  To  less  perfect  endoger 
growth  we  must,  I  suppose,  ascribe  the  cancer-stnicUif 
which  are  found  disorderly  mingled  with  the  colloid  con- 
tents of  the  alveoli. 

Thus  is  the  general  anatomy  of  the  autx>genous 
which  I  described  in  the  second  and  third  Lectures, 
leled  iu  the  cysts  connected  with  cancers.  It  may  sail 
to  add  that  Rokitansky  has  traced  a  similar  correspondence 
in  their  origin  and  modes  of  development.  The  account  of 
the  formation  of  cyst^  (page  30—34)  might  therefon*  l)c 
again  read  here ;  with  the  understanding  that  the  nucleus, 
or  smaller  corpuscle,  by  whose  enormous  growth  a  cyst  is 
formed,  is  here  a  cancerous  element,  while,  in  the  cases 
there  cited,  it  was  supposed  to  be  an  element  of  some  n 
tural  tissue.  A  part  of  the  process  is,  moreover,  air 
exemplified  in  the  instance  of  epithelial  cancers  (page  441, 
tig.  61-2) ;  but  in  these,  the  cysts,  produced  in  the  sliaj 
of  laminated  capsules,  are  very  rarely  barren,  or  filled  witi 
colloid  substance. 

Respecting  the  history  of  colloid  aincer,  the  number  of 
well-recorded  cases,   especially  of  those  in   which  extern 
parts  were  its  primarj'  seat,  is  too  small  to  authorize  matt] 
general  statements 


•  Ccmipare  Irebert's  figiircs  with  lho»c  of  K4)kitjuiaky  (XJobcr  { 
CyeU?,  pi.  iv.  fig.  xvl) 
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Lebert  has  shown,  by  his  collection  of  cases,  that  it  gene- 
rally corresponds  with  the  history  of  scirrhous  and  medul- 
lary cancers ;  that  the  cases  are  about  equal  in  the  two 
sexes  ;  that  the  greatest  absolute  frequency  is  at  the  middle 
period  of  life ;  that  the  disease  is  very  rare  in  childhood  ;* 
that  it  is  probably  of  somewhat  slower  average  progress 
than  the  medullary  cancers ;  that  it  more  slowly  affects  the 
lymphatics  and  the  organs  distant  from  its  primary  seat ; 
that,  in  general,  its  symptoms  in  each  part  correspond  with 
those  of  other  cancers  affecting  the  same  part:  and  this 
summary,  I  believe,  includes  all  that  can  be  prudently  said 
upon  the  matter. 

*  He  adduces  two  cases  of  children,  in  wbich  one  was  two,  the 
other  one  and  a  half  years  old.  Mr.  Edward  Bickersteth  has  ob- 
served two  cases  of  colloid  caocer  of  the  kidney  in  children,  one  of 
whom  was  3^,  the  other  11,  years  old. 
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LECTURE  XIV. 


GKNUIUL  rATIIOLOOr  OP  CANCKR. 


FART  I. 
CONDITIONS  PRECEDING  THE  CANCEROUS  (.ROWTII. 

I  I'ROPosE,  in  tins  and  tlie  uext  Lecture,  to  consider  the 
general  pathology  of  till  the  forms  of  cancer  which  have  | 
now  been  particularly  described;  to  gather  a  general  hig- 1 
tory  of  them  from  the  statements  made  concerning  each ; 
ami  to  trace  how  the  laws  observed  by  them  correspond 
with  the  more  comprehensive  laws  of  all  specific  diseases. 


\\r 


In  the  fii-st  Lecture  (page  18)  I  stated  the  hyjK)tht 
which  i  think  we  must  hold  concerning  cancers :  namely, 
that  they  arc  local  manifestations  of  certain  six-cific  morbid 
states  of  the  blood ;  and  that  in  them  are  incorporated 
peculiar  morbid  materials  which  accunnilnte  in  the  blood, 
and  which  their  growth  may  tend  to  increase. 

In  the  terms  which  are  more  usual  in  discussions  ns 
spectiug  the  nature  of  cancers,  I  would  say  that  a  coiicer 
is,  from  the  first,  both  a  constitutional  and  a  specific  dis- 
ease. 1  believe  it  to  be  constitutional,  in  the  sense  of 
Imving  its  origin  and  chief  support  in  the  blood,  by  urbich 
the  constitution  of  the  whole  body  is  maintained ;  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  specific,  1  st,  in  the  sense  of  its  beuig  do* 
pendent  on  some  specific  material,  which  is  different  from 
all  the  natural  euiiatitut uls  it(  the  IhhIv.  and  ditl'erent  frum 
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all  the  materials  formed  in  other  processes  of  disease  ;  and 
2ndly,  in  the  sense  of  its  presenting,  in  the  large  majority 
of  cases,  structures  which  are  specific  or  peculiar  both  in 
their  form  and  in  their  mode  of  life. 

The  evidences  for  this  hypothesis  appear  in  the  con- 
formity of  cancer  to  the  other  specific  diseases,  for  which  a 
similar  hypothesis  is  nearly  proved  (Vol.  I.  Lect.  XX.),  and 
in  the  fitness  of  the  terras  which  it  supplies  for  the  general 
pathology  of  cancer. 

I  will  speak  in  this  lecture  of  the  conditions  that  precede 
the  formation  of  a  cancerous  growth,  and  in  the  next  of  the 
growth  itself. 

The  general  history  of  cancers,  and  their  analogy  with 
other  diseases  that  are,  in  the  same  senses,  specific  and 
constitutional,  imply  that,  before  the  formation  of  a  can- 
cerous growth,  two  things  at  least  must  co-exist :  namely,  a 
certain  morbid  material  in  the  blood,  and  some  part  appro- 
priate to  be  the  seat  of  a  growth  incor[)orating  that  mate- 
rial, some  place  in  which  the  morbid  material  may  assume, 
or  enter  into,  organic  structure. 

The  existence  of  the  morbid  material  in  the  blood,  whe- 
ther in  the  rudimeotal  or  in  the  effective  state,  constitutes 
the  general  predisposition  to  cancer ;  it  is  that  which  is* 
by  some,  called  the  predisposing  cause  of  cancer.  The 
morliid  material  is  the  essential  constituent  of  the  "  cance- 
rous diathesis,  or  constitution :''  and  when  its  existence 
produces  some  manifest  impairment  of  the  general  health, 
independently  of  the  cancerous  growth,  it  makes  the  '*  pri- 
mary cancerous  cachexia"  (sec  page  341), 

That  which  evidently  makes  some  part  of  the  body  appro- 
priate for  the  growth  of  a  cancerous  tumour  is  a  so-called 
exciting  cause  of  cancer  ;  but  it  is  a  cause  of  cancer  only 
in  so  far  as  it  fits  some  part  for  the  local  manifestation  of 
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a  disease  which  already,  in  its  esaeotial  maieiiil,  caunUJ 

the  blood. 

It  seems  very  important  to  keep  cannfamtiy  m 
these  two  conditions  must  coincide  before  tbe 
of  a  cancerous  growth ;  important  not  only  to  reoognnej 
existence,  but,  if  we  can,  to  measure  the  fieveral 
in  which,  in  each  case,  they  are  present ;  becttOM^ 
recognition  of  the  shares  in  which  they  respectively 
tribute  to  the  production  of  the  cancerous  tumour,  mc 
depend  the  chief  principles  of  practice  in  relation  to 
removal  of  such  tumours.  The  larger  the  share  taken 
the  constitutional  element  of  the  disease, — that  is, 
cancerous  condition  of  the  blood, — in  tlie  production 
cancerous  growth,  the  less  is  the  probability  of  adva 
to  be  derived  from  the  removal  of  that  growth ;  while, 
the  other  hand,  the  more  largely  the  local  state  enters 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  cancerous  growth  is  fo 
the  more  benefit  may  we  anticipate  from  the 
the  cancer  and  of  the  locality  with  it. 

So,  too,  in  our  considerations  of  the  mere  patbokig^ 
cancerous  diseases,  it  seems  essential  to  have  a  just  regard  ( 
both  these  previous  conditions.  If  we  look  at  only  a 
class  of  cases,  we  may  easily  £nd  enough  to  persuade  ouradi 
that  cancers  are,  from  the  iirst,  and  throughout  their  ( 
wholly  constitutional  diseases ;  or,  if  wc  look  exclusi¥ 
another  class,  which  are  as  truly  cancerous  as  the  fir 
cording  to  any  natural  definition  of  the  term),  we  may 
equal  evidence  for  believing  that  they  are,  at  least  in 
first  instance,  entirely  locfd  diseases,  and  that  the  oonatit 
tional  afPection  which  may  attend  them  is  only  soii 
consociuent  upon  their  growth. 

When,  for  example,  wc  see  that  certain  organs  ore  mt 
more  liable  tlian  others  to  the  growth  of  caucer»  and 
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in  those  organs,  the  growth  Bometiraes  follows  the  infliction 
of  a  local  injury,  or  some  previous  disease ;  and  much  more 
when  wc  see,  as  in  the  case  of  the  scrotal  epithelial  cancers, 
that  the  repeated  appiicatioii  of  a  stimuUts,  such  as  soot,  to 
a  part  of  the  bociy,  will  lead  to  the  fonuatioii  of  cancer  in 
even  a  large  number  of  persons,  we  might  assume  that  the 
growth  has  its  origin  wholly  in  the  local  state,  and  that 
whatever  may  follow  of  disease  in  other  parts  is  only  the 
couscfjuence  of  the  gi-owth.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we 
consider  the  numerous  analogies  between  cancers  and  the 
admitted  specific  blood-diseases  ;  when  we  see  the  rapidity 
of  outbreak  with  which  cancerous  disease  sometimes  mani- 
fests itself  in  multiple  growths,  apparently  irrespective  of 
the  locality  in  which  they  are  produced,  and  how,  some- 
times, a  distinct  affection  of  the  general  health,  intense  and 
destructive,  exists  even  while  the  cancerous  structure  is  yet 
trivial  or  unobsei'ved  ;  and  when  wc  see  the  insufficiency  of 
all  local  causes  to  excite  the  growth  of  cancer  in  some  persons, 
we  might  suppose  that  the  cancerous  disease  is  one  wholly 
constitutional,  wholly  dependent  on  some  morbid  condition 
of  the  blood,  and  that  the  formation  of  the  tumour  is  but 
as  an  accident  of  the  disease,  and  is  independent  of  the 
state  of  the  part  in  which  it  occurs. 

It  is  in  correspondence  with  these  classes  of  cases,  too 
partially  examined,  that  two  distinct  opiuions  are  commonly 
entertained  resi>ecting  the  nature  of  cancer  :  some  holding 
that  it  is  from  the  beginning,  and  throughout,  a  constitu- 
tional disease ;  and  others,  that  it  is,  in  the  first  instance, 
if  not  through  its  whole  coiu-se,  a  local  one.  The  recon- 
ciliation, not  only  of  the  two  conflicting  opinions,  but  of  the 
seemingly  conflicting  facts  upon  which  they  chiefly  rest,  is 
I  to  be  found  in  this, — that  the  complete  manifestation  of 
cancer — the  formation  of  a  cancerous  growth — is  suspended 
till  such  a  time  as  finds  both  the  coostitutional  and  the 
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local  conditions  co-existent, — till  the  blood  nnd  the  part 
at  once  appropriate. 

I  might  show  how  consistent  the  belief  of  the  neccfW' 
of  this  roinciflcnce  is  with  what  is  known  of  other  specific 
diseases  (as  illustrated  in  the  first  volume).  But  let  me 
illustrate  it  by  two  cases,  such  as  may  frequently  be 
met  with.  Bnich*  records  the  following  :— A  woman  bad 
a  child  at  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  child  died  when  it  waa 
a  month  old,  and  her  breasts  were  left  to  the  disturbance 
which  usually  ensues  in  prematurely  arrested  lactation.  Al 
the  age  of  thirty-four  she  received  a  blow  on  the  right 
breast.  This  wns  followed  by  no  manifest  change  of  struo- 
ture,  but,  for  some  days,  by  severe  pains,  and  then,  for  a  mocb 
longer  time,  by  feelings  of  swelling  and  tension  at  th«t  men- 
strual periods.  At  thirty-nine  she  received  another  blow 
upon  tlte  same  breast,  which  was  followed  by  an  increase  ot 
pain.  Soon  afterwards  she  was  exposed  to  cold,  and  then 
there  ensued  erysipelatous  inflanunation  of  the  breast,  fol- 
lowed by  induration  of  a  part  of  the  mammary  ^and. 
This,  however,  continued  without  change  for  four  yean; 
but  then,  after  menorrhagia.  a  tumour  appeared  in  tbe 
breast.  When  this  was  removed,  or  partially  removed,  it 
was  found  to  be  not  a  cancerous,  but  a  cystic  tumottr, 
with  growths  from  the  interior  surfaces  of  the  cysts.  She 
remained  well  after  this,  the  wound  having  j)erfectly  healed, 
for  twelve  years  more,  and  in  this  interval  she  ceased  to 
menstruate ;  but  now,  when  she  was  fifty-five  yean  old, 
after  having  a  whitlow  and  inflamed  lymphatics  of  the  right 
arm,  another  tumour  formed  in  the  breast,  which  had  cvciy 
appearance  of  being  cancerous.  It  was  rcraovod ;  bat  it 
recurred,  and  ended  fatally. 

Now,  surely,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  we  may  say  that  all 

*  Die  Diiignoee  dcr  bdeartigon  Oeschwulsto,  p.  94. 
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the  local  conditions  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  cancer 
of  the  breast  had  been  amply  provided.  They  had  ex- 
isted, or  had  been  reproduced  from  time  to  time,  for  a 
period  of  upwards  of  twenty  years  -,  yet,  being  alone,  they 
had  been  insufficient ;  and  no  cancer  appeared  till  the  time 
when,  at  a  more  favoLurable  coodition  of  age,  the  cancerous 
condition  of  the  blood  was  manifested,  and  fiUed-up  the 
measure  of  the  necessary  precedents  of  the  disease. 

Contrast  with  the  cases  of  this  kind  those  to  which  1 
had  occasion  to  refer  in  a  former  Lecture  (page  392),  and  of 
which  I  may  here  repeat  one.  A  boy  received  a  cut  iu  his 
eye,  which  had  been  previously  sound.  Withiti  three  weeks 
of  the  injury  a  fungus  protruded  from  the  eye.  It  was  re- 
moved with  the  whole  eyeball  and  the  contents  of  the  orbit. 
The  wound  bad  scarcely  healed  before  a  fresh  growth  ap- 
peared ;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  boy  died  with  medullai^ 
disease  extending  from  the  orbit  to  the  brain.  We  can 
scarcely  express  such  cases  as  this  in  any  other  terms  than 
that  the  cancerous  condition  of  the  blood  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  injury,  but  was  insufficient  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  cancerous  growth,  and  remained  latent,  for  want 
of  an  appropriate  locality  for  the  growth,  till  the  injury,  dis- 
turbing or  causing  the  suspension  of  the  natiu-al  course  of 
nutrition  in  the  part,  supplied  the  appropriate  local  condition. 
As  one  might  say,  the  seed  had  been  long  present  in  the 
blood,  but  the  soil  was  wanting,  and  the  injury,  hindering  or 
diverting  the  eye  from  its  ordinary  nutrition,  supplied  the 
want,  and  prepared  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  the  cancer. 

These  cases,  I  repeat,  are  but  examples  of  eh\sses.  lu 
the  oue  class,  we  seem  to  meet  with  all  the  constitutional 
or  blood-conditions  of  cancerous  disease  complete,  waiting 
only  for  the  existence  of  some  part  in  which  the  cancerous 
growth  may  be  manifested ;  in  the  other  class,  the  local 
conditiuns  are  abundantly  present,  but  the  disease  does  not 
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appear  till  the  cancerous  condition  of  the  blood  is 
plete  (compare  Vol  I.  p.  491). 

It  moy,  further,  be  deduced  from  these  cases,  in  w 
the  extremes  illustrate  the  ordinary  mean,  that  if 
of  the  two  conditions  be  present  in  an  extreme 
its  intensity  may  compensate  for  a  comparative 
of  the  other.  Among  the  cases  to  which  I  have 
referring,  we  find  certain  in  which  the  cancerous 
ease  makes  its  appearance  in  such  a  multiplicity 
growths  and  of  parts,  that  it  seems  indifferent  to 
conditions ;  and  these  are  the  very  cases  in  which  all  the 
other  constitutional  characters  of  cancer  are  most  strongly 
marked ;  in  which  cachexia  often  precedes  the  growth,  and 
in  which  the  removal  of  the  cancer  interferes  in  no  way  with 
the  progress  of  the  constitutional  disease,  unless  it  Iw  to 
accelerate  it.  On  the  other  side,  we  meet  with  caaes 
which  the  long-continued  irritations,  or  frccjuent  tnjurios  ol 
oertaio  parts  of  the  body,  seem  almost  sure  to  be  followed 
by  cxmccr  ;  and  these  are  the  cases  in  which  the  cousttta«> 
tional  characteristics  of  the  disease  are  least  marked,  and  in 
which,  as  in  epithelial  cancer  of  the  scrotum  and  of  scars, 
may  hope  that  the  recurrence  of  the  diseaao  may  be  long 
difViTcd,  if  that  which  has  first  appeared  bo  removed 
with  its  seat.  In  this  class  of  cases,  it  may  be 
the  cancerous  blood-condition  is  so  lowly  developed, 
the  cancerous  growth  can  ensue  in  none  but  a 
culiarly  appropriated  part,  which  part  being  removed, 
gixiwth  is  for  a  time,  or  for  life,  im|>ossible ;  while,  in  the 
former  class,  the  blood-condition  is  so  highly  develojjcd,  or 
60  intense,  that  almost  any  part  suffices  for  the  scat  of  growth* 


Let  me  now  proceed  to  consider  what  each  of  these  i 
ditioiis,  nce^cssary  as  precedents  of  the  growth  of  a 
consists  in.     What  is  the  canccj-ous  condition  of  the  blood  ?] 
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and  what  is  the  state  of  a  locality  apt  for  the  formation  of 
a  cancerous  growth  ? 

I.  Concerning  the  state  of  the  blood,  our  positive  know- 
ledge is  very  trivial  and  obscure  ;  perhaps  it  would  be  safest 
to  say  that  we  have  at  present  none.  We  may  be  sure,  on 
gi*ounds  to  w^hich  I  have  already  referred,  that  there  is  a 
jjeculiar  material  in  the  blood  which  is  separated  from  it, 
and  constantly  renewed,  in  the  formation  of  a  cancer ;  but 
we  can  say  what  this  material  is  not,  rather  than  what 
it  is. 

We  may  reasonably  hold  that,  in  cancerous  persons,  the 
whole  constitution  of  the  blood  is  not  perverted  j  for  we 
see  that  all  the  tissues  may  for  a  long  time  be  perfectly  nou- 
rished, even  while  the  cancer  is  making  progress ;  that  in- 
juries may  be  repaired  with  the  ordinary  quickness  and 
perfection  ;  that  the  pnxiucts  of  inflammation  may  be  like 
those  in  non-cancerous  persons,  and  may  pass  through  their 
ordinary  developments ;  and  that  some  other  specific  dis- 
eases may  have  their  usual  course.  It  would  therefore  be 
unreasonable  to  regard  the  whole  of  the  blood  of  a  cancerous 
person  as  perverted  from  its  normal  condition.  The  cance- 
rous state  is  not  a  total  change  of  the  blood,  but  depends, 
probably,  on  some  definite  material  mingled  with  the  natural 
constituents :  and  this  material,  we  may  beheve,  is  derived 
from  a  morbid  transformation  of  one  or  more  of  the  natural 
constituents  of  the  blood,  and  is  maintained,  as  morbid 
structures  are,  by  the  persistence  of  the  same  method  of 
transformation,  or  by  its  own  assimilative  force. 

But  now,  as  to  what  this  material  is  ;  or,  again,  is  not. 
I  believe  it  is  not  anything  visible  to  the  sight.  There  is 
not,  80  fer  as  I  know,  anything  in  the  blood  of  a  cancerous 
person  which  we  can  recognise  as  a  cancer-structure.  There 
are  no  canccr-cclls,  nor,  in  any  form,  visible  germs  of  cancer, 
xisting  ill  the  blood,  and  only  needing  to  be  separated  from 
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it  to  make-Up  or  grow  into  the  cancerous  structure.  In 
vanced  cases  of  cancer,  and  especially  in  those  in  whicli 
cancerous  substance  is  very  softened  and  broken,  we 
meet  with  portions  of  it  in  the  blood,  which  appear 
they  had  been  detached  or  absorbed  from  some  growth, 
carried-on  with  the  stream.  In  similar  cases  we  may  fin 
cancerous  formations  in  the  blood  itself.  Such  seem  to 
Bonic  of  the  cancerous  growths  in  the  veins  and  the 
side  of  the  heart.  For,  although,  among  the  fonner, 
arc  many  in  which  the  growth  has  only  extended  into 
veins,  through  their  walls  involved  in  cancerous  tum< 
yet  there  arc  others  in  which,  as  in  the  endocardial  cani 
the  internal  growth  takes  place  far  from  any  other  tni 
In  these  we  may  believe  that  cancerous  stmctures  have 
conveyed  in  the  blood  to  the  part  of  the  vein,  or  of  the 
side  of  the  heart,  at  which  they  have  been  arrested, 
which  adhering  (cither  alone  or  with  blood-clot),  they  hai 
subsisted  and  grown  on  materials  derived  from  the  paani 
blood.  But  none  of  these  cases  afford  any  sup|K>rt  to 
belief  that,  previous  to  the  existence  of  a  cancerous  ttunoi 
any  visible  germs  of  cancer  exist  in  the  blood. 

Other  means  for  investigating  the  very  nature  of  the 
ccrous  material  in  the  blood  seem  as  impotent  as  the  sigh 
Minute  chemistry  has,  up  to  this  time,  done  nothing ;  oettfa 
can  we  yet  accept,  I  think,  that  which  is  in  part  a 
theory,  and  has  been  especially  held  by  the  patho! 
the  Vienna  school, — namely,  that  particidar  diatheses 
dyscra.sc8  of  the  blood,  appropriate  to  such  diseases 
and  tubercle,  may  be  recognised  by  a  superabundance 
albumen  or  of  tibrin.  The  facts  adduced  as  bearing  di 
on  these  doctrines  are,  at  present,  few  and  incomplcie ; 
although  the  course  of  investigation,  in  which  they  havebM 
observed,  is  tlic  most  hopeful  yet  entered  upon,  1  ihu 
they  are  not  sulhcicnt  either  to  establish  the  theories 
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on  them,  or  to  outweigh  the  general  improbability,  that  dis- 
eases 80  complex  as  cancer  and  tubercle  should  depend, 
chiefly,  on  quantitative  variations  in  any  of  the  larger  consti- 
tuents of  the  blood.  Neither  can  it,  1  think,  in  the  present 
state  of  organic  chemistry,  and  with  so  fevt^  analyses  as  we 
yet  possess  of  the  blood  of  cancerous  and  other  diseased 
persons,  be  more  than  a  guess,  that  either  cancer  or  any 
other  such  specific  disease,  depends,  in  any  sense,  on  quali- 
tative modifications  of  the  albumen,  or  the  fibrine,  or  any 
other  single  constituent  of  the  blood, 
k      At  present,  I  believe,  the  best  part  of  the  facts  established, 

■  or  made  probable,  by  these  investigations,  relate  to  the  arita* 
gonism  or  incompatibility  of  cancer  and  certain  other  spe- 
cific diseases.  I  think  we  cannot  doubt  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  cancerous  and  tuberculous  diseases  do  not  make  active 
progress  at  the  same  time ;  and  that,  in  this  sense,  they  ex- 

(  elude  one  another,  and  are  incompatible.  I  mentioned  in 
a  former  Lecture  (p.  337),  a  striking  case  bearing  on  this 
point,  in  which,  as  it  seemed,  the  rare  event  of  arrest  and 
almost  complete  recovery  from  scirrhous  cancer  was  con- 
nected with  tlie  evolution  of  tuberculous  disease.  I 
believe,  also,  that  I  have  seen  at  least  one  instance  in  which 

■  active  tuberculous  disease  of  the  lungs  was  arrested  imme- 
diately before  the  appearance  of  a  scirrhous  cancer  in  the 
breast ;  and  we  find,  in  so  many  of  those  who  die  with  cancer, 

I     the  remnants  of  tuberculous  disease  from  which  they  have 

■  suffered  in  earlier  life,  that  we  may  believe  that  the  recovery 
"  from  the  one  has  been  in  some  manner  connected  with  the 

supervention  of  the  other.  So,  on  the  other  side,  the  rarity 
of  progressive  tuberculous  disease  in  those  that  are  cance- 
rous may  be  bc^cause,  except  in  such  extremely  rare  cases 
as  that  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  cancerous  diathesis  ex- 
cludes that  condition  of  the  l)luod  in  which  the  tuberculous 
disease  has  its  rise. 
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To  the  same  class  of  facts,  as  illustrating  the  exdtision  of 
one  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  (or,  as  Hunter  would  liaf» 
said,  of  one  morbid  action,)  by  another,  we  may  peritapt 
refer  the  occasional  withering  of  a  cancer  under  the  influence 
of  some  fever,  and  the  more  rarely  occurring  complete  deadi 
of  one,  so  that  during  an  attack  of  acute  fever  the  whole 
mass  may  slough  off ;  and  this  whether  the  feveriftb  ooodU 
tion  of  the  blood  be  produced  by  some  miasma,  or  hy  me* 
dicinal  means.     Such,  I  fear,  is  all  that  can  be,  at  present, 
safely  regarded  as  matter  of  fact  in  relation  to  the  nature  of 
the  peculiarity  of  cancerous  blood  ;  and  it  must  be*  admitted 
tliat  these  facts  are  scarcely  more  than  indications  of  t 
direction  in  which  incjuiry  should  be  made.     Let  ub 
see  if  we  can,  in  any  measure,  trace  the  method  of  its 
duction  ; — whence  the  specific  material  is  derived  frotn  \ 
out,  md  the  conditions  most  favoiu*able  to  its  geoenttOQ 
within,  the  body. 

First,  it  is  evident  that  a  disposition  to  cancer  may  be  de- 
rived by  inheritance ;  that  something  may  be  tranamitted 
from  the  parent  to  the  oft'spring,  which  shall  ultimately  pro. 
ducc  both  the  cancerous  condition  of  the  blood  and  the 
locality  apt  for  the  cancerous  growth. 

The  proportion  of  cases  in  which  this  hereditary  tiansmis- 
sion  18  manifested,  is,  it  is  true,  but  small  In  160  caneis 
rous  patients,  there  were  2(),  or  very  nearly  one-sixth,  who 
were  aware  of  cancer  in  other  members  of  their  families 
(see  pages  328,  391).  The  pro|>ortion  may  seem  too  tri- 
vial to  reason  upon,  yet  it  is  larger  than  could  Ije  due  to 
chance  (page  4G1);  and  its  imjwrt  is  curruborated  by  the 
fact  of  8o  many  members  of  the  same  family  being  in  aome 
instances  affected. 

ITiat  which  is  transmitt-ed  from  parent  to  oifsprmg  is 
not.  strictly  speafcng,  cancer  or  cancerous  material,  but  ii 
i^ndeney  to  the  production  of  those  condttbns  which  «riU, 
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finally,  manifest  themselves  in  a  cancerous  growth.  There 
are  here  some  facts  worth  dwelling  upon,  both  for  their  own 
sake,  and  because  they  arc  clear  instances  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  hereditary  transmission  of  the  properties  of 
the  parent-body  takes  place. 

1  repeat,  that  which  is  transmitted  from  parent  to  off- 
spring is  not  cancer  itself,  bat  a  tendency  to  the  production 
of  cancer  at  some  time  far  future  from  the  birth.  Wc  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  a  cancerous  material  passes  with 
the  germ.  To  suppose  such  a  thing,  where  the  cancerous 
parent  is  the  male,  would  be  almost  absiurd.  Moreover,  no 
reason  to  believe  that  cancerous  material  passes  from  cither 
parent  is  furnished  by  any  frequency  of  congenital  cancer,  or 
(so  far  as  I  know)  by  cancer  being  earlier  developed  iu  the 
offspring  of  cancerous  parents  than  in  other  persons. 

But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  we  cannot  assume  that  a 
cancerous  material  passes  with  the  germ  or  impregnating 
fluid ;  on  the  other,  we  cannot  understand  the  transmission 
of  a  tendency  or  disposition  to  any  event,  independently  of 
all  material  conditions.  The  germ  from  the  cancerous  parent 
must  be  already,  in  some  condition,  difi'erent  from  one  from 
a  parent  who  is  not  cancerous,  if,  in  the  course  of  any 
number  of  years,  cancers  are  to  be  formed  out  of  the  substance 
which  the  germ,  in  its  development,  or  subsequent  changes, 

I  will  appropriate.  Our  expression,  then,  may  be,  that  in  the 
impregnated  genu  from  a  cancerous  parent,  one  or  more  of 
the  materials,  normal  as  they  may  seem,  arc  already  so  far 
from  the  perfectly  nonual  state,  that  after  the  lapse  of  years, 
by  their  development  or  degeneration,  they  will  engender 
or  constitute  the  cancerous  material  in  the  blood,  and,  it 
may  be,  the  locality  apt  for  a  cancerouB  growth. 

But  now,  let  it  be  observed,  this  tendency  to  cancerous 
disease  is  most  commonly  derived  from  a  ptfcnt  who  is  not 
V  ct  manitestly  cancerous  ;  fur,  must  commonly,  tlu;  children 
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are  born  before  cancer  is  evident  in  the  parent ;  so 
we  may  say,  that  which  is  still  future  to  the  parent  is 
mitted  potentially  to  the  offspring.  Nay,  more :  the 
dency  which  exists  in  the  parent  may  never  become  in 
or  her  effective,  although  it  may  become  effective  in  th* 
spring :  for  there  are  cases  in  which  a  grand()arent  lias 
cancerous,  and  although  his  or  her  children  have 
so,  the  grandchildren  liavc  been.  How  aduiirablc  a  di 
it  would  be  if  we  could  find  the  means  by  which  the 
dency,  conveyed  from  the  grandparent  to  the  child, 
diverted  from  its  course,  even  after  it  had  been  transmj 
to  the  germ  of  the  grandchild ! 

Let  me  repeat,  the  cases  of  hereditary  cancer  only  i 
trate  the  common  rule  of  the  transmission  of  beredi 
properties,  whether  natural  or  morbid.  Just  as  the  paren 
the  perfection  of  maturity,  transmits  to  the  offspring 
conditions,  in  germ  and  rudimental  substance,  which 
be  changed  into  the  exact  imitation  of  the  parent's  seUl 
only  iu  the  fuhiess  of  health,  but  in  all  the  inffrmitics 
future  age ;  so,  also,  even  in  seeming  health,  the 
may  communicate  to  the  materials  of  the  offspriog 
ments  of  yet  future  diseases ;  and  these  rudiments 
the  case  before  us,  be  such  modifications  of  natural 
positions  as,  in  the  coui*se  of  many  years,  shall  be 
or  degenerate  into  materials  that  will  mauifcst 
in  the  production  of  cancer. 

There  is,  surely,  in  all  science,  no  fact  so  strange 
aud  it  need  not  be  a  barren  fact,  fit  merely  for  wi 
vain  speculation ;  for  we  may  deduce  from  it  that  thei 
substance  in  the  blood,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  w 
derived,  is  a  result  of  long-continued  elaboration ; 
as  the  normal  materials  of  the  Ixxly  do,  to  pass 
life  of  continual  change   before  it  attains  itx  complete 
cicucy.      The  |)eriud  re(|uircd  for  this  cumpletiou  uf 
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cancer-material,  is  the  time,  often  of  long  delay,  during  which 
the  disease,  according  to  various  expressions,  is  **  latent,'*  or 
only  **  in  predisposition."  But  such  expressions  are  decep- 
tive. As  with  other  specific  blood-diseases,  so  with  cancer, 
the  predisposition  to  it  is  a  substantial  thing;  and  we 
should  hold  that,  in  all  the  time  of  latency,  there  Is  that 
thing  in  the  blood,  whicli  will  become,  or  generate  by  com- 
bination, the  efi^ective  cancer-material,  unless  (as  in  the 
healthy  generation  between  the  cancerous  grandparent  and 
the  cancerous  grandchild)  it  be  destroyed  or  retained  in  the 
course  of  natural  nutrition. 

In  hereditary  transuiission,  the  cancer-material  may  be 
modified,  so  that  the  form  of  the  disease  in  the  offspring 
may  be  different  from  that  in  the  parent.  The  change  from 
scirrhous  to  medullary  cancer,  and  tnce  rersdj  is,  I  beheve, 
not  rare.  T  haVe  mentioned  cases  of  alternation  between 
these  and  the  epithelial  cancers  (page  460)  j  and  a  case  of 
melanoid  cancer  in  a  patient  descended  from  one  with  a  scir- 
rhous breast  (page  487).  Mr.  Simon  has  told  me  that  he 
removed  a  colloid  cancer  from  the  cheek  of  a  woman  whose 
child,  seven  years  old,  was  dying  with  medollary  cancer  of 
the  eye ;  and  M.  Lebert,  with  two  cases  like  these,  relates 
that  the  celebrated  Broussais  died  with  medullary  cancer  of 
the  rectum,  and  his  son,  Casimir,  with  colloid  cancer  of  the 
same  part,  Wilh  so  many  cases  supporting  it,  this  kind  of 
transmutation  during  transmission  of  cancer  can  hardly  be 
doubted.  But,  I  believe,  we  may  trace  further  changes  in 
the  transmission  ;  and  that  the  nuitcrial  mav  be  so  altered 
that,  as  we  may  say,  the  cancerous  disposition  may 
gradually  cease,  or  fade-out  in  the  production  of  tu- 
mours, whose  characters  are  intermediate  or  transitional 
between  cancers  and  situj>le  growths.  I  have  referred 
(page  187,  260)  to  cases  illustrating  this  opinion  ;  and  I 
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feel  sure  that  many  more  will  be  found ;  for  we  may  observe 
corresponding  changes,  in  both  form  and  degree,  in  the 
hereditary  transmission  of  many  other  diseases,  Thus  the 
syphilis  of  the  infant  is  seldom  exactly  Uke  that  of  the 
mother ;  the  same  family  may  include  cases  of  insanity,  epi- 
lepsy, palsy,  chorea,  stammering,  and  other  diseases  allied 
to  these  in  that  all  are  affections  of  the  nervous  centiea,  bal 
differing  from  them  in  form  and  degree.* 

The  rule  of  hereditaiy  transmission  (a  rule  which,  like 
many  in  pathology,  has  more  seeming  exceptions  than  ex- 
amples f)  holds  for  only  a  sixth  of  the  cases  of  cancer.  Can  we, 
for  the  rcuiaiiiing  fivc-sixths,  trace  any  externui  st)urcc  of  the 
morbid  condition  of  the  blood  ?  Inoculation  and  contagioD 
arc  the  only  probable  sources  of  the  kind ;  but  concerning  thcas 
the  presumed  facts  arc,  at  present,  veiy  few  and  unoectiai. 
There  are  cases  in  which,  by  the  inoculation  of  canoBRNB 
material  into  the  bodies,  or  by  the  injection  of  such  material 
into  the  blaxi,  of  dogs,  cancer  has  seemed  to  bo  produoed. 
I  think  that,  in  a  large  number  of  experiments,  that  reaull 
has  been  thi*ee  times  obtained  ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  ihal 
the  dogs  used  for  these  three  experiments  were  canoeroua 
before  the  human  cancerous  matter  was  injected  into  them  i 
for  cancer  is  indeed  a  frequent  disease  among  dogs.  1^ 
instances  are  certainly  too  few  for  proof  of  inoculation. 

lliere  are,  also,  certain  cases  in  which  it  seems  possible 
that  cancer  may  have  been  transmitted  from  the  wife  to  the 
husband  during  the  act  of  copulation.     Such  cases  are  re- 
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*  Hereditary  nialforinatioiis  ditipUy  aimiliir  luuUtioDB  in  trwmntm  i 
an  in  instances  in  the  ISfioicum  of  8t.  TliH  holonicw's,  Ciitfta  A  21  to 
27.  The  whole  of  thi«  subject  of  tho  change  of  diothosia  ott 
ditory  tFansmifliiion  will  repay,  I  believe,  the  deepest  flw^. 
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corded  by  Ur.  Watson  and  Dr,  Copland  ;*  wives  having 
cancer  of  the  uterus  had  husbands  with  cancer  of  the  pcuis. 
Of  course,  it  must  be  questionable  whether  there  were  in 
these  cases  more  than  tlie  accidental  coincidence  of  persons 
having  mamed,  in  both  of  whom  an  ordinar}'  and  independent 
generation  of  cancer  ensued  ;  aud  we  cannot  conclude  that 
inoculation  of  cancer  may  thus  occur,  unless  it  should  appear 
that  persons  thus  related  become  cancerous  in  lai'gcr  pro- 
portions than  they  do  who,  being  otlicrwise  in  similar  con- 
ditions, are  not  thus  exposed  to  the  possibility  of  inocula- 
tion. 

Again,  I  have  heard  that  cancerous  matter  having  been 
inoculated  imder  the  skin  of  frogs,  cancerous  growths  have 
been  produced  in  them.  1  have  repeated  this  experiment, 
but  without  eftect ;  for  all  the  frogs  in  whom  I  inserted  the 
cancerous  matter  died  soon  after.  But  the  facts,  so  far  as 
I  have  yet  heard  them,  have  uot  much  meaning  in  relation 
to  the  general  pathology  of  cancer ;  for  I  believe  it  is  not 
yet  proved  that  the  local  growi;hs  of  cancer,  which  are  the 
consecjuence  of  the  inoculation,  ai'c  followed  by  general  can- 
cerous disease,  or  by  the  production  of  cancer  in  distant 
parts,  as  well  as  in  that  in  which  the  matter  was  depo- 
sited. Unless  this  occurs,  the  experiments  only  prove  the 
fact  (and  a  very  strange  one  it  is)  that  materials  of  disease 
from  hunmn  bodies,  being  inserted  in  the  bodies  of  cold- 
blooded animals,  will  live  and  grow,  even  upon  the  materials 
of  the  cold-blooded  creature.  In  like  manner,  if  any  one  could 
establish  the  supposed  cases  of  husbands  inoculated  by  their 
wives,  he  might  only  prove  that  cancerous  elements  may 
subsist  and  increase  upon  other  materials  than  those  of  the 
body  in  which  themselves  were  generated.  Unless  the 
cancers  thus  generated,  in  the  first  instance  locally,  are  found 


•  Diet,  of  Pract.  Med.;  Art.  Scirrhous  and  other  Tumoura. 
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to  multiply  themselves  in  distant  organs,  these  cases  of  in 
culatiou  will  prove  no  more  than  that  cancer,  hke  a  paraslt 
growth,  may  be  transplanted,  and  grow  on  common  or  i 
different  nutritive  material ;  they  will  have  no  bearing 
the  questions  concerning  the  nature  and  origin  of  canoera 
blood. 

At  the  most,  then,  we  may  assume  that  a  transfercnco 
cancer  by  inoculation  is  possible.  But  such  an  assumpti 
will  not  materially  diminish  the  number  of  cases  in  wbi 
we  look  in  vain  for  any  external  source  for  the  disease, 
in  which  all  that  we  can  study  are  the  conditions 
favourable  for  its  production  within  the  body.  Of  tl 
conditions  I  have  already  spoken,  in  relation  to  each  of 
principal  forms  of  cancer.  I  need,  therefore,  do  little  m 
than  sum-up  the  general  conclusions  concernmg  them 


First,   respecting  the  influence  of  sexual  pecubari 
Women  are,  on  the  whole,  more  liable  to  cancer  than  r 
are ;  but  iu  what  proportion  they  are  so  cannot  be  ex 
stated  t  Lebert  assigns  about  37  percent,  as  the  proporti 
of  cancers  in  males:  Dr.  Walshe  finds  it  scarcely  more 
26  per  cent.     This  is  just  one  of  the  points  on  which 
truth  will  not  be  known  till  statistics  are  collected  by  pi 
titioners  under  whose  charge  the  two  sexes,  and   all 
organs  of  each,  fall  in  just  proportions,  and  by  whom 
existence  of  internal  cancers  is  as  constantly  ascertained 
autopsy  as  that  of  external  cancers.      The  frequency 
cancer  of  the  breast  and  utenis  gives  an  apparently  hi 
preponderance  of  cases  in  women ;  but,  on  the  other  si 
the  cancers  of  the  skin,  bones,  and  digestive  organs,  grei 
predominate  in   men.      The  hability  of  the  breast  mu 
scirrhous  cancer  by  far  most  frequent  in  women  :   but  t 
in  a  general  estimate,  may  be  nearly  balanced  by  the 
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ponderance  of  epithelial,   osteoid,  and  villous  cancers  in 
men.* 

The  influence  of  age  may  be  more  definitely  stated.  Dr. 
Walshe  has  clearly  shown  that  "  the  mortality  from  cancer" 
[/.  e,  the  number  of  deaths  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
persons  living]  "  goes  on  steadily  increasing  with  each  suc- 
ceeding decade  until  the  eightieth  year."  His  result  is  ob- 
tained from  records  of  deaths;  but  it  is  ahnost  exactly 
confirmed  by  the  tables  I  have  collected,  showing  the  ages  at 
which  the  cancers  were  first  observed  by  the  patients,  or 
ascertained  by  their  attendants.  In  772  cases,  including 
cancers  of  all  kinds,  the  ages  at  which  they  appeared  were 
as  follows : — 


Under  10               years 

27 

Between  10  and  20     „ 

30 

20  and  30     „ 

78 

30  and  40     „ 

130 

40  and  50     „ 

200 

50  and  60     „ 

162 

60  and  70     „ 

98 

70  and  80     „ 

57 

The  proportions  between  these  numbers  and  the  num- 
bers of  persons  living  at  the  corresponding  ages  (calcu- 
lated in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  previous  Lectures, 
pp.  326,  390,  459),  will  show  the  proportionate  frequency 
of  cancer  at  each  period  of  life,  and  may  be  represented  by 
the  following  numbers  : — 

*  The  particular  influences  of  sexual  dijSerence  may  be  collected 
from' pp.  324,  388,  457,  487,  603.  On  all  the  questions  capable  of 
being  solved  by  statistics,  the  largest  information  is  collected  by  Dr. 
Walshe. 
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Under  1 0  years 

- 

5 

Betwcei 

I  10  and  20  years 

- 

6-9 

20    „    30     „ 

- 

-       21 

ao    „    40     ,. 

- 

-       48-5 

40    „    50     „ 

- 

-     100 

50    „    60     „ 

- 

.     113 

60    ..    70     „ 

- 

-     107 

70    „    80     „ 

. 

.     126 

¥ 


Thus,  the  liability  to  cancer  seems  always  incread 
from  childhood  to  eighty  years  of  age.      A  single  exc 
tion  to  the  rule  (between  60  and  70)  ap[x?ars  to  exist ; 
this  would  very  probably  not  appear  in   estimates  froi 
larger  number  of  cases.     The  general  fact,  and  that  of 
immense  increase  of  cancer  after  40  years  of  age,  ar^ 
exceeding    value   in    proving  that  it  is  a  disease  of 
generacy. 

Within  this  lai-ger  rule,  others  may  be  collected  from 
foregoing  Lectures.  Of  the  three  chief  forms  of  cancer, 
medullary  alone  exemplifies  the  rule  of  frequency  coustai 
increasing  from  earliest  to  latest  life  ;  but  the  rate  of 
crease  is,  of  course,  different  from  that  shown  in  the  gen< 
table  (p.  390-1).  The  epithelial  cancers  exemplify  the  i 
after  the  age  of  20  ;  before  that  age  tlicy  are  scarcely  foi 
(p.  450).  The  scirrhous  have  their  tnaxinnon  proportion 
frequency  between  40  and  50*  (p.  320).  The  mclaii 
cancers  arc  nearly  conformed  to  the  rule  of  the  niedulli 
The  osteoid  and  colloid  probably  have  rules   of  freque 


•  It  is  probably  due  to  this  great  frequency  of  Beirrhous  caoc^ 
the  female  breast,  that  (aa  Dr.  WaJshe  found)  the  increase  of 
tality  from  cancer  between  40  to  50  is  bo  much  greater  in 

than  iu  men. 
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peculiar  to  themselves,  and  depending  upon  local  conditions: 
hut  we  need  niore  cases  to  calculate  them. 

^rhe  increase  in  frequency  of  cancer  with  increasing  years, 
its  great  prevalence  after  middle  age,  and  the  coufuruiity  to 
this  rule  shown  by  medullary  cancers  which  are  least  of  all 
dependent  on  locality  for  their  development, — these  facts 
may  prove,  as  a  rule,  that  cancer  is  a  disease  of  general  or 
constitutional  degeneracy.  But,  as  in  every  other  part  of 
the  pathology  of  cancer,  so,  in  estimating  the  influence  of 
age  in  its  production,  we  must  consider  the  effect  of  time  in 
making  certain  parts  apt  to  be  the  seat  of  cancer.  Such  an 
effect  is  shown  in  the  ditlerent  liabilities  which  each  organ 
manifests  at  diflercnt  periods  of  life.  These  cannot  be 
exactly  stated  ;  but,  beyond  doubt,  the  eye  and  orbit  are 
earliest  apt  to  become  cancerous ;  then  the  bones,  testicles, 
and  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  lindis  and  tnmk,  These  are 
its  chief  seats  before  30  years  of  age  ;  from  30  to  50  it  pre- 
dominates in  the  penis,  uterus,  external  sexual  organs,  and 
the  breasts ;  after  50,  in  the  integuments  and  digestive  or- 
gans.* I  fear  nothing  can  be  said  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
changes  ensuing  in  each  organ,  which  thus  make  it,  at  dif- 
ferent times  of  life,  more  or  less  appropriate  for  the  seat  of 
cancer.  In  some  parts,  as  the  testicles  and  limbs,  the  chief 
liability  seems  to  coincide  with  the  first  attiiinmeut,  or  with 
the  time  of  failing  in  the  attainment  or  maintenance,  of  full 
functional  power ;  in  others,  it  falis-in  with  tlie  beginning  of 
the  loss  of  fKJwer,  as  in  the  uterus  and  breast. 

Two  other  conditions  seem  to  have  influence  in  producing 
or  promoting  the  cancerous  constitution  :  namely,  climate, 


*  More  rules  of  tliis  kind  may  periiap«  Ije  gathered  from  the  statia- 
Itica  of  WaJshe  and  Lt>bert ;  but  with  caution,  for  want  of  such 
I  records  as  I  have  Raid  are  necesBary  to  estimate  the  liabilities  of  the 
I  sexes. 


and  mcntnl  distress.  Dr.  Walshe  has  collected  evideiit 
that  **  the  inaxiimini  amount  of  cancerous  cHhcus**  occurs  i 
Europe,"  and  that  it  is  very  rare  among  the  ptient^  of  ih 
Hospitals  at  Ilobart  Town  and  Calcutta,  and  aiuoiig  ik 
natives  of  Egypt,  Algiers,  Senegal,  Arabiti,  and  the  tropics 
parts  of  America.  We  cannot,  indeed,  be  sure  that  thi 
difference  depends  on  climate  ;  it  may  be  due  to  thetuUi||fl 
differences  in  habits  of  life  ;  possibly,  as  Dr.  Walsbc  flH 
gests  (p.  161),  the  greater  prevalence  of  cancer  may  lie  du 
to  the  more  wasting  influence  of  the  higher  state  of  civiJiu 
tion.  More  record?*  are  necessar>'  to  decide  such  (picstioos 
and  it  may  be  well  if  they  include  accounts  of  the  npparai 
variations  of  cancer  among  nations  whose  climate  um 
habits  of  life  are  not  materially  different.  (See  pp.  JIS^ 
470.) 

it  is  only  on  a  general  intpression,  not  by  counted  facti 
that  we  can  reckon  deep  mental  distress  among  the  con 
ditions  favourable  to  the  production  of  cancer.  I  do  not  i 
all  suppose  that  it  could  of  itself  generate  a  caucemus  ocn 
dition  of  the  blood  ;  or  that  a  joyoiis  teniper  and  pi 
are  a  safeguard  jigainst  cancer ;  but  the  cases  are  so 
quent  in  which  deep  anxiety,  deferred  hope,  and  disappoi; 
nieut,  arc  c|uickly  followed  by  the  growth  or  incieoM 
cancer,  that  we  can  liurdly  doubt  that  mental  depi 
a  weighty  addition  to  the  other  influences  that  favi 
development  of  the  cancerous  constitution.  Nor  is  it  si 
that  it  should  be  so  ;  it  is  consistent  with  the  many 
facts  showing  the  affinity  between  cancer  and  depi 
nutrition. 

But,  after  all,  when  we  have  assigned  to  these  conditioa 
their  full  weight  in  producing  the  cancerous  ooni«titution 
state  of  the  blood,  that  which  may  strike  us  most  of  all  i 
the  comparatively  snialj  influence  which  any  knowni  intcni 
or  external  conditions  possess.     We  are,  as  yet,  wholly  un 
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aware  of  any  great  ditfereiice,  in  the  frequency  of  cancer, 
among  those  of  our  own  nation  who  are  most  widely  apart 
froDi  each  other  m  all  the  ordinary  coutlitions  of  life.  The 
richest  and  the  poorest  ahke  seem  to  be  subject  to  it ;  so 
do  the  worst-  and  the  best-fed  ;  those  that  are  living  in  the 
best  con{iitions  of  atmosphere,  and  those  that  are  inimnred 
in-  the  worst ;  those  that  are  cleanly,  and  those  that  are 
fonl ;  those  ofa!l  temperaments,  and  of  all  occupations  (ex- 
cept such  as  have  peculiar  local  influences) ;  those  that 
appear  healthy,  and  those  that  arc  diseased,  except  those  with 
some  few  specific  diseases.  We  can  liardly  lay  our  hand 
npou  any  one  of  the  various  circumstances  of  life,  in  the 
various  orders  of  society  in  this  country,  to  which  we  aui 
refer  as  rendering  one  more  or  less  liable  than  anotlier  to 
the  acquirement  of  the  cancerous  constitution.  Dr.  Walshe's 
evidence  amply  shows  the  want  of  foiuulation  of  all  the 
general  impressions  opposed  to  this  conclusion. 

From  this  confession  of  ignorance  respecting  the  produc- 
iMm  of  tlie  cancerons  constitution,  or,  as  I  would  say,  of  the 
cancer-material  in  the  blood,  when  it  is  generated  within  the 
body,  1  will  proceed  to  speak  of  some  of  the  changes  which, 
being  once  generated,  it  may  undergo. 

In  all  (U'dinary  events  the  normal  course  of  cancerous 
disease  is  that  of  steady  increase,  steady  progress  towards 
death.  The  increase  is  indicated  by  two  difterent,  bnt 
usually  commensurate,  series  of  phenomena  :  those,  namely, 
of  increasing  furmation  of  cancer-structures,  and  of  increas- 
ing cachexia. 

We  may  commonly  observe,  that,  from  the  beginning  of 
a  cancerous  formation,  there  is  a  constant  increase  in  its 
mass,  and  in  the  rate  at  which  it  is  added  to.  Even  the 
cancers  that  are,  in  part,  ulcerating,  are  usnally  growing,  at 
a  greater  rate,  at  the  border  or  surface  opposite  to  that 
in  which  ulceration   is    destroying   them  ;    or    else,  while 
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ulceration  is  going  on  in  one  cancer,  Ibere  is  a  greal 
of  increase  in  others  ;  or,  the  number  of  growing  mi 
constantly  increasing.     In  one  or  more  of  these  aici 
most  cases  exemplify  the  general  rule,  that  the  quantify 
cancer  which  is  formed,  within  any  given  length   of 
regularly  increases  from  the  beginning  to  the  end   of 
case. 

In  most  cxises  the   increasing   formation    of  cancer 
accompanied  by  manifest  indications  of  increasing  cachcxti 
But  it  is  not  always  thus ;  and,  on  the  other  band,  we 
find  cases  in  which  the  cachexia  increases  witliout  propor« 
tionately  increasing  cancerous  formations :  cases  iu   which 
we  may  say  that  the  cancerous  condition  of  the  blood  luaoi 
fests  itself  less  plainly  in  the  production  of  growths,  tlniti  in 
its  interference  with  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  life.     Sudi 
cases  are  not  unfrequent  among  those  of  cancer  of  tlic 
turn  :    we  see  the    patient    intensely  ill,  and  dying  with 
cachexia,  to  which  the  extent  or  rate  of  growth  of  tlie  caa^ 
ccrons  tumour  bears  no  proportion.     So,  sometimes,  with 
cancer  of  tlie  liver ;  the  cachexia  is  quite  dispro|)ortionate 
to  the  amount  of  cancerous  formation,  and  to  the  d«!gice 
in  which  it  interferes  with  the  functions  of  the  organ.     In 
these  coses,  the   cancerous  disease  exemplifies  a  frequent 
event  in    the  history  of   specific    diseases  :    namely,  thai 
when  the  morbid  material  in  most  intense   and  acute  Ul 
its  action,  when  it  most  manifestly  affects    the   constitn* 
tion,  it  may  produce  the  least  indications  of  local  nmrbii! 
influence. 

In  both  tlicse  sets  of  cases,  the  increase  of  ca? 
(Jistase,  and  its  accelerating  rate,  are    illustrated    ; 
rule   of  its  career.     The    phenomena,    in   the  lirst     » .  ... 
cases,  may    be   explained  by  assuming  that  the  quantity 
of  cancer-niHterial  in  the  bkuid  regularly  in(y«i2*e» ;  tlioae 
in  the  second,  that,  with  its  increase,  it  undcrgoea  sonic 
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tmiisfoniiatioii,  rendering  it  less  appropriiite  for  growths, 
but  more  injurious  to  the  other  offices  of  the  blood. 

(b.)  The  canciTous  cons^titiitioii  may  apparently  cease ;  a 
growth  akcady  formed  may  maintain  itself,  subsisting,  pro- 
bably, on  the  normal  constituents  of  the  blood,*  but  its 
progressive  increase  may  be,  for  a  time,  suspended.  I  have 
exemplified  this  by  cases  of  medullary  cancer  (p.  894), 
of  which  the  general  liistory  was,  that,  after  a  certain 
period  of  increase,  the  tumours  ceased  to  enlarge,  were  for 
a  time  stationary  (the  general  health  also  remaining 
the  same),  and  then  resumed  the  cancerous  mode  of  pro- 
gress, 

(c.)  The  caucerous  constitution  may  be  in  some  measure 
changed  or  modihcd.  It  may  manifest  itself  for  a  time  in 
a  certain  form  of  cancer,  and  then  in  some  other  form.  Thus 
scirrhous  cancer  may  be  succeeded,  in  secondary  growths, 
Ijy  medullary  cancer  ;  osteoid  by  medullary,  and  vice  versa  ; 
and,  I  think,  epithelial  by  medull:u'y.  We  must,  1  be- 
lieve, in  these  cases  assume  a  transformation  of  tlie  specitic 
cancerous  material  in  Ihe  blood — a  change  corresponding 
with  that  which  may  be  more  reguho-ly  traced  in  the 
materials  of  other  specitic  diseases  (r.  (/.  of  syphilis)  in  their 
successive  stages  or  periods  of  life  (Vol.  I.  pp.  483,  494). 

Lastly,  the  caucerous  diathesis,  even  after  it  has  been 
manifested  by  growths,  may  be  superseded.     Thus  we  may 
express  the  cessation,  or  retrocession,  of  cancer,  when  tuber- 
I    culous  disease  ensues  in  its  course. 

■      In  the  last  three  events  the  rule  of  [progress  in  cancer  is 
departed  from.     But  if  we  could  reckon   all  the  cases  in 

»•  I  sball  revert  to  this  point  in  ihe  next  Lecture.  The  mainte- 
tiance,  or  even  the  increase,  of  a  cancerous  growth,  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  a  cancerous  couditioii  of  the  blood  is  maintained  :  once 
formed,  a  cancer,  like  any  othrr  tuumur,  may  Hve  and  grow  by  its 
assimilative  power  over  caucerous  materials. 
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which  any  of  these  events  happen,  they  would  make  but 
few  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  that  the  canoercHU 
stitution  regularly  increases  at  an  accelerating  rate,  and 
little  change  in  its  methods  of  manifesting  itself. 

I  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  second 
precedent  of  a  cancerous  growth,  namely,  the  cxistenc5e  of  i 
part  fitted  to  be  its  seat — some  apt  locahty.     Surb  ft 
may  be  natural  or  acquired  ;  and  iu  part^  in   which  it  is  i 
some  measure  natural,  it  may  be  increased  by  accident  oi 
disease. 

Certain  parts  of  tlie  body  are  evidently,  and  indepeik 
dently  of  external  influences,  far  more  liable  than  others  aw 
to  become  the  seats  of  cancer.  They  are,  thus,  naturally  apt 
localities ;  not  ecjually  so  throughout  life,  but  usually  be- 
coming so  at  certain  periods. 

We  have  no  such  full  and  impartial  statistical  evii 
might  enable  us  to  state  clearly  the  proportions  in  which  ti 
several  organs  are  primarily  or  secondarily  affected  with 
cancer.     There  are  at  present,  I  believe,  no  large  si 
on  which  we  can  place  reliance  for  acrurulely  determi 
this  point :  bills  of  mortality,  founded  upon  diagnoaesi 
confirmed  by  autopsy,  and  the  records  of  those  wboae 
tice  is  chiefly  medical  or  chiefly  surgical,  supply  only 
or  partial  evidence. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  uterus,  stomach,  and  fenude 
breast  hold  the  first  place  in  aptness  for  primaiy  cmcerom 
growths  ;  and  the  lymphatics,  lungs,  and  liver,  for  secondary 
growths ;  and  that  among  the  parts  least  liable  to  cither 
afl*ection  are,  the  spinal  cord,  tendons,  tonsils,  pharynx, 
and  prostate  gland.  Hut  beyond  these  general  statemeiitl 
none,  I  think,  can  be  safely  made.  Neither  does  any  tx* 
planatioti  yet  ottered  of  the  difibrent  liabilities  of  parti 
Beem  well-founded.     As  Dr.  Widshe  (»l»s*i\r's.  all  that 
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been  said  to  explain  the  liability  of  the  breast  and  ateros 
may  be  equally  well  said  of  the  ovaries,  which  are  compara- 
tively rarely  cancerous.  So,  too,  what  has  been  said  about 
the  brain  and  stomach,  and  testicle,  is  just  as  applicable  to 
the  spinal  cord,  the  duodeuiitu,  and  the  epididymis  ;  yet 
these  parts  of  similar  systems  are,  severally,  iu  complete  con- 
trast in  their  aptness  to  be  the  seat  of  cancer. 

It  seems  impossible,  at  present,  to  discover  what  it  is  that 
makes  one  part  more  than  another  natnrally  fit  to  be  the 
seat  of  canccrons  growth  ;  or  any  part  more  fit  at  one  time 
of  life  than  at  another.  We  are,  of  course,  disposed  to 
look  for  explanation  to  peculiarities  of  tissue,  and  to  their 
changes  with  age  ;  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  these  are 
chiefly  influential :  and  yet,  as  the  mcdnlhny  cancers  of  the 
eye-ball  and  orbit  share  (p,  330),  we  must  ascribe  something 
to  localit)  as  well  as  to  tissue.  The  fl//oca/i«;i  of  cancers  is 
certainly  not  wholly  determined  by  aptness  of  stnictures. 
An  osteoid  cancer,  for  example,  afiects  at  once  cancellous  and 
compact  osseous  tissue,  medulla,  periosteum,  and  surround- 
ing muscles  ;  a  medullary  cancer  may  occupy,  from  the  first, 
many  tissues  both  within  and  around  the  eye-ball :  when  a 
cancerous  breast  is  cut  away,  tlic  recurrent  growths  appear 
ver}'comniuuly  in  the  scar,  i.  e,  in  the  same  locality,  though 
all  the  tissues  affected  by  the  primary  growth  ai'c  gone. 
Very  numerous  cases  such  as  these  might  be  cited  ;  they 
cannot,  I  presume,  be  explained,  but  they  suggest  the  need 
of  considering  always  that  morbid  products  may  be  deter- 
mined to  certain  places  as  well  as  to  certain  stntdures.  As 
each  natural  organ  has  its  appropriate  place  as  well  as  struc- 
ture, so,  but  with  almost  infinitely  less  regularity,  morbid 
growtlis  may  have  laws  of  allocation. 

A  tpiestion  of  much  interest  is  connected  with  the  liability 
of  other  tumom-s  to  become  cancerous  ;  it  is  of  interest  not 
only  as  a  subject  of  pathological  enquiry,  but  in  relation  to 
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an  Opinion  which  is  often  made  a  reason  for  operatiotiB 
namely,  that  if  a  tunionr  of  any  kind  is  left  to  iU 
course,  it  is  not  unlikely  to  Wome  cancerous.  I  have  looked 
carefully  into  this  cjoestion,  and  I  believe  there  are  no 
sufficient  to  justify  tlie  opinion  that  an  innocent  tuini 
more  likely  to  become  the  seat  of  cancer  than  many  other 
parts  of  the  body  in  which  it  is  growing.  The  only 
supporting  such  an  opinion  is  that  of  cystic  g|i«^%tiffT>  of  the 
ovary.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  not  unftrqnent 
for  cysts  of  the  ovary  to  exist,  for  a  time,  as  an  innocent 
disease^  and  then  become  the  scat  of  cancerous  growths. 
But,  then,  the  case  of  cystic  disease  of  the  oxnry  is  m 
peculiar  in  all  respects,  that  we  cannot  deduce  from  it 
any  rule  to  be  applied  to  instances  of  other  tumours. 

With  regard  to  the  supposed  transformation  of  anj  other 
tumours  into  cancers,  the  facts  are  very  few. 

M.  Tjcbcrt  states  that  he  has  twice   met  with   turn 
which  were  at  Hrst  of  an  innocent  kind,  but  aftcrviards 
caiue  cancerous ;  but  he  does  not  state  whether  they  wen  I 
persons  who  had  cancer  in  some  other  part :  t.  e.  whether 
the  cancer  in  the  tumour  were  secondary  or  primary. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  mentions  a  case  in  which  ho 
a  tumour,  the  general  mass  of  which  appeared  to  be  fatty 
substance,  somewhat  more  condensed  than  usual,  but  "  here 
and  there  was  another  kind  of  morbid  growth,  apparently 
belonging  to  the  class  of  medullary  or  fungoid  disease."*    A 
few  other  cases  of  the  sauie  kind  are  related  ;  and 
would  assume  that  in  all  the  cases  of  mixed  cartilaj 
and  cancerous  tumours  (mentioned  at  p.  208)  the  cai 
nous  growth  was  being  transformed  into,  or  supcnicded  hy, 
the  cancerous  one.     1  see  no  good  evidence   for  such  an 
assumption  :  the  contrary  might  very  well  be  maintained  in 
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argument ;  or  the  two  gi-owths  might  be  regarded  as  sinml- 
tajicous  in  tlirur  origin. 

It  need  not  be  tletiicd  that  cancerous  growths  may  occur 
in  tumours  that  were,  previously  of  an  innocent  kind,  but  I 
feel  quite  sure  tliat  these  may  be  regarded  as  events  of  the 
greatest  rarity.  My  own  experience  has  (perhajya  by  chance) 
been  such  as  would  indicate  that  innocent  tumoiu-s  are  less 
liable  to  cancer  than  the  structures  they  resemble ;  for,  as 
1  have  elsewhere  mentioned  (p.  259),  I  have  seen  three 
cases  in  which  cancer  aftected  the  natm-al  structure  of  the 
mammary  gland,  while,  close  by,  maumiary  glandular  tu- 
mours remained  unaffected. 

It  may  be  asked,  whence  is  derived  the  impression  that  so 
commonly  exists,  that  a  tumour  of  an  innocent  kind  is 
peculiarly  apt  to  become  cancerous  ?  I  believe  it  has  arisen 
from  several  different  kinds  of  deceptive  cases. 

First,  there  are  tiie  cases  of  what  I  have  referred  to  as 
the  suspension,  for  a  time,  of  cancerous  progress ;  in  these 
the  cancer  seems  for  a  time  to  be  an  innocent  tumour ;  it  is 
judged  to  i>e  so  because  it  remains  so  long  quiet ;  and  when 
it  a^ssumes  the  ordinary  progress  of  cancer,  it  is  saitl  to  be  a 
tumour  once  innocent,  but  now  become  cancerous.  This 
might  have  happened  in  the  first  and  fourth  of  the  cases 
mentioned  at  p.  395  :  yet,  without  doubt,  in  these  cases,  the 
tumours  that  made  little  or  no  ])rogress  had  all  along  the 
cimcerous  structure. 

Another  class  of  deceptive  c^ses  have  a  history  of  this 
kind  : — a  tumour  is  removed  which  is  apparently  of  an 
irmocent  sort  ;  but,  some  time  after,  a  cancer  appears  at 
the  same  part.  The  explanation  of  some  of  these  cases  is 
(as  I  suggested  in  p.  259),  tliat  a  simple  tumour  has  grown 
m  a  p(!rson  having  an  Jiereditary  or  other  constitutional 
[  tendency  to  cancer ;  and  that,  in  the  removal  ui'  tins  tumour. 
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the  surgeon  has  unwittingly  supplied,  by  the  locnl  inJQl 
wlint  was  needed  tor  the  production  of  a  cancerous  growll 
he  has  made  some  locality  opt  for  the  rnanifestatioo  of 
const itutional  disease  already  existing. 

In  a  third  class  of  cases,  wc  may  find  in  the  same  peni 
a  succession  of  tumours,  of  which  the  first  may  have  few  { 
no  characters  of  caunT,  and  the  last,  as  if  by  gradual  rhsn| 
may  be  evidently  cancerous,  I  have  rcfera*d  to  thin  i 
nection  with  the  recurring  fibroid  tumours  (p.  166) 
the  facts  have  little  bearing  on  the  question  whether 
innocent  tumour  can  become  cancerous .-  for  here  the  ttv 
sitiou  is  effected,  not  in  one  tumour,  but  in  u  suoceMum 
tumours. 

By  cases  such  as  these  we  may,  1  l)eUeve,  explain 
the  grounds  for  the  assumption  that  simple   or  innncei 
tumours  are  parts    |>ccuharly    apt  to    liecomc   caiift^rcNi 
Cancers  may  grow  in   sucli   tumours,  but  the  event  » 
rare,  that  it  cannot,  in  any  given  case,  be  reasonably  antid 
pated. 

It  remains  to  consider  how  parts  may  acquire  an  Api^f 
for  cancerous  growth  in  them,  or,  in  most  instances,  bow  V| 
aptn«ss  wliich  they  naturally  jx^ssess  may  be  increased  :  fori 
is  very  observable  that  the  *'  exciting  causes"  of  cancer 
with  far  greatest  effect  on  the  parts  which  are,  without  thcti 
help,  most  liable  to  it. 

Tliree  thief  conditions  may  be  here  enumerated  :  namely, 
th<^  results  of  certain  diseases  in  iutra-uterine  life,  indicates 
by  congenital  defect ;  the  results  of  certain  diseases  afleg 
birth  ;  the  consequences  of  injury. 

The  aptness  for  cancer  dne  to  c<3ngenital  defect  is  eseoi 
plified  in  the  peculiar  liability  of  moles  or  pigmentary  najvi 
to  become  the  primary  seats  of  melanosis.  1  ha?c  alnsadj 
enlarged  on  this  (p.  490),  and  have  suggested  that  ihem 
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defects,  which  we  can  easily  see,  may  be  ooly  examples  of 
a  larger  group  which,  though  invisible,  are  not  less  efficient 

^  in  rendering  certain  parts  peculiarly  liable  to  cancer. 

I  The  aptness  due  to  diseases  after  bii'th  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  liability  of  the  incrusted  warts  and  scars,  and  other 
morbidly  changed  parts,  to  become  the  primary  seats  of 
epithelial  cancers.  For  other  than  epithelial  cancers  the 
etf'ect  of  disease  in  disposing  parts  to  cancer  is  slight.  We 
find  no  remarkable  liability  in  parts  that  have  been  changed 

B  by  inflammation,  whether  of  common  or  specific  kind.  Few 
theories,  I  think,  have  been  less  founded  than  those  which 
have  regiirdcd  sciirhons  or  medullary  cancer  as,  in  any  sense, 
the  result  or  sequence  of  inflammation.  Parts  that  have 
been  the  seats  of  inflammation  may  become  the  seats  of 
cancer ;  but  I  doubt  whether  the  pro[)ortion  in  which  they 
do  so  be  much  greater  than  that  in  which  they  become  can- 
cerous when  apparently  healthy. 

The  influence  of  injuries  is  more  evident.  About  a  fifth 
of  those  who  have  cancer  ascribe  it  to  injury  j  and  although, 
doubtless,  some  of  these  arc  wrong  in  their  belief,  yet, 
among  the  rest,  there  are  some  in  whom  the  consequence  of 
injury  is  too  evident  to  admit  of  doubt.  But  here  a  dis- 
tinction must  be  made  as  to  the  manner  in  which  injury 
promotes  the  production  of  cnncers. 

In  certain  cases,  the  cancerous  growth  appears  immedi- 
ately after  the  common  effects  of  the  iujiu-y.  A  person 
receives  (suppose)  a  blow,  and  when  its  direct  eftects  are 
passing  away,  a  cancer  appears  in  the  injured  part.  I  have 
cited  cases  of  this  kind  in  the  liistory  of  medullary  cancers 
(p.  392) ;  among  which,  indeed,  the  event  seems  more  fre- 
quent than  among  those  of  other  forms. 

In  other  and  more  usual  cases,  a  much  longer  interval 
passes  between  the  injm^^  and  the  appearance  of  the  cancer. 
The  injured  pai*t  seems  to  recover^  without  change  of  struc- 
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turc.    In  most  cases,  indeed,  such  as  those  of  ordinary  bl 
on  the  breast,  the  direct  effects  of  the  injur)'  are  noti 
as  we  might  expect  to  he  followed  by  stnictiiml  chi 
yet,  doubtless,  the  part  remains  different  from  what  it 

In  a  third  class  of  cases,  which  are  most  frequently 
plified  in  the  epithelial  cancers,  the  injuries  appear  to  be 
effective  unless  they  are  repeated  time  after  time,  90  as 
produce,   we   may   suppose,   a   real   change    of 
in  the  part  that  at   length    becomes  the   scat   of 
(p.  4G2). 

It  is  important  to  remember  these  different  reiat 
twcen  injuries  and  the  growth  of  cancers,  uot 
pathology's  sake,  but  for  practice. 

It  is  often  stated,  as  a  rule,  that  those  cancers  are 
likely  to  return  (it  should  be  said,  to  return  quickly), 
removal,  which  have  followed  the  receipt  of  injurj*,  or 
previous  disease  in  the  part.  Now,  this  is  only 
true  ;  it  is,  probably,  often  true  of  the  epithelial  cauoeiB  tha 
have  grown  in  the  seats  of  repeated  injury,  of  frequent  uloera« 
tion,  and  the  like  ;  but  I  know  no  facU  relating  to  srirrbooi 
and  medullary  cancers  that  will  supi>ort  it ;  and  I  bdievv 
that  the  cases  in  which  cancers  follow  quickly  after  acci* 
dental  injiuy  are  just  those  in  which  a  speedy  return  umf 
be  anticipated  after  operations.  The  growth  of  a  cancer 
immediately  after  an  injury  implies  the  existence  of  an  in- 
tense cancerous  diathesis,  which  no  removal  of  the  cancer  if 
hkely  to  affect ;  but  when  a  part  has  Ixjen  repeatedly  injured^ 
and  only  at  length  becomes  the  seat  of  cancer,  it  implies 
auch  a  low  degree  or  stage  of  cancerous  diathesis,  as  we  may 
expect  to  remain  long  "  latent,"  if  the  slowly-pneparcil 
locality,  with  all  that  has  grown  in  it,  be  cleanly  removed. 
Of  the  intermediate  cases,  in  which  some  clear  time  inter- 
venes between  the  injur)-  and  the  growth  of  the  cancer,  w« 
must  hold,  I  think,  that  the  abiding  effects  of  the  mjwf 
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keep  the  part  in  a  state  peculiarly  apt  for  the  growth, 
till  the  constitutional  condition  is  established.  This  being 
complete,  the  removal  of  the  growth  cannot  change  it ;  and 
the  injury  done  by  the  operation  would  be  enough  to  pre- 
pare a  place,  if  none  elsewhere  were  appropriate,  for  a 
recurrent  cancer. 
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LECTURE  XV. 

liKNERAL  PATHOLOGY  OF  CANCER. 

TART    11. 

8TRCCTCRE  AND  LIFK  OF  CANCEROUS  GROWTHS. 

I    ENDEAVOURED  to  illustrate,  in  the  last  Lecture, 
two  conditions  which,  judging  from  the    geueraJ  his 
of  cancers,  and  the  analogy  of  other  specific  disease.S| 
must    iiss\une     as    necissury    precedents    of    a    caiiccj 
growth  :  namely,   the  cancerous  diathesis,  constitutioii 
njorbid  condition  of  the  blood,  and  the  condition  of 
part  approjiriate  for  the  growth.     Now,  according  to 
same  analogy,  the  assnnicd  cancer-material  in  the  bloo( 
it  cannot  he  removed  by  any  natural  excretory  organ, 
determine  the  formation  of  some  abnormal   organism 
which  itself  may  be  incorporated ;  and  this  organism 
have  a  specitic  structure  and  mode  of  life  significant 
origin.     It  is  of  these — the  general  structure,  composii 
and  life  of  cancerous  growths — that  I  shall  now  speak. 


It  maybe  generally  held  thatlhc  characteristic  sirucii 
ofa  cancer  are  altogether  of  new  formation.  But  quest: 
are  often  raised  whether  natuiid  structures  may  not  he  til 
ibriued  ijito  cancerous  ;  or,  w^hether  cancerous  materials  I 
not  be  simply  transferred  from  the  blood  into  the  natl 
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textures;  or,  whctber  uatural  strucliircs  can  assume  can- 
cerous properties.  I  believe  such  questions  may  be  thus 
answered  : — 

(1 .)  It  is  not  probable  that  any  structure,  once  completely 
formed,  can  be  transformed  into  any  other.  Structures 
may  cliange  by  degeneration  ;  luit  in  this  their  changes 
are  as  limited  and  as  normal  as  in  development.  The 
instances  in  which  natural  or  other  structures  are  sup- 
posed to  become  cancerous  are,  chiefly,  those  in  which 
new-formed  cancer-structures  are  inserted  or  infiltrated 
among,  or,  sometimes,  within,  tliose  of  the  affected  part. 
Of  such  cases  we  miiy  say  that  the  part  becomes  the  seat 
of  cancer ;  not  that  it  becomes  cancerous. 

(2.)  It  is  possible  that,  in  the  mutation  of  structures 
effected  in  the  nutrition  of  certain  parts,  the  elemental 
structures  successively  formed  may  gradually  assume  the 
ap[)earauce  and  properties  of  those  of  cancer.  It  has 
often  been  observed,  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  liver,  that 
every  gradation  of  structure  appears,  from  the  natural  to 
the  cancerous ;  and  that,  among  the  microscopic  struc- 
tures, are  many  of  which  it  is  hartl  to  say  whether  tliey 
be  hepatic  cells  or  cancer-cells.  It  may  be  that  this  only 
exemplifies  the  tendency  of  cancer-structures  to  be  con- 
formed, in  some  measure,  to  those  of  the  adjacent  natural 
parts  J  but  it  may  also  be,  that  t)oth  the  fact  and  thi^  well- 
known  tendency  are  evidences  that  cancerous  properties  may 
be  gradually  imparted  to  the  undeveloped  bhistema  in  a 
part.,  so  that  the  elementary  structures  successively  formed 
from  it  may  gradually  assume  more  of  the  characters  of 
cancer.  In  other  words,  as  in  inflammations  we  observe  the 
wider  deviations  fronj  the  normal  nu^thods  of  nutrition  or 
secretion,  the  larger  the  proportions  are  in  which  tlio  inflam- 
matory exudation  is  mingled  wilh  the  normal  products  of 
the  part  (Vol.  I.  343) ;  so,  it  may  be,  increasing  quantities  of 
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cancerous  material,  added  to  natural  blastema, 
represented  by  successive  gradations  of  structure.  I 
doubt  that  transformation  into  cancer  is,  in  tkb  m 
possible ;  but  its  occurrence  is  not  to  be  attumed  as 
quent,  and  is,  probably,  limited  to  such  organs  os  the  tt 
whose  elementary  structures  are  of  the  same  general  t 
as  those  of  cancer,  and  are,  in  the  ordinary*  prooeaa  of 
tion  or  nutrition,  quickly  changed, 

(3.)  It  is  possible  that  undeveloped  caDoer*matenaI 
be  separated  from  the  blood,  with  the  materials  of 
excretory  organs,  and  may  be  for  a  time  m 
the  transient  structures  of  such  organs.  We  majr 
this  from  the  analog}*  of  the  cases  in  which  we 
other  specific  morbid  materials  are  thus  eliminated  h 
the  blood,  as  well  a-s  of  the  cases  in  which  certain  maten 
which  should  be  separated  from  the  blood  by  appfopri 
organs,  ai*e,  when  the  otfice  of  those  organs  is  Istndov 
vicariously  eliminated  by  others.  In  both  these 
believe  that  alien  materials  are,  for  a  time,  incorporated 
the  structures  of  the  eliminating  glands,  and  then  disdiaqjc 
and  it  is,  in  like  manner,  possible  that  canoer-materia 
though  their  ordinary  tendency  is  to  determine  the  ft 
tion  of  peculiar  structures  for  their  inocrpomtion,  maj 
incorporated  in  those  of  natural  glands. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  gradual  change  accomplisbed  in 
succession  of  structures,   or  the    introduction    of 
materials  into  the  elemental  structures  of  excretoiy 
can  be  called  a  transformation,  the  term  is  not  cluu]^^| 
with  the  absurdity  which  some  impute  to  it.    And  tbellil| 
of  the  possible   transference  of  cancer-material  into 
gland-structure  is  worth  holding,  for  it  encourages  one 
the  few    hopes    of  curing   cancer  that  at   {iresent  ae 
reasonable — the  hope,  namely,  that  means  may  be  found  I 
which  the  morbid  substance,  transfornicd  or  combined. 
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be    c-onstantly    elimiimtcd    from   the   l>lood    throtigh    the 
transient  structures  of  some  gland. 

But  these  things  are  only  possible  :  the  unhappy  rule  is, 
that  the  natural  consequence  of  the  cancerous  condition  of 
the  blood  is,  sooner  or  later,  the  formation  of  a  cancer 
with  specific  structures  and  mode  of  bfe.  Coucerning 
these,  it  may  suffice  if  I  collect  and  comment  upon  the  prin- 
cipal facts  detailed  in  the  foregoing  Lectures. 

In  general  construction,  cancel's  may  be  either  infiltra- 
tions or  separate  masses  :  i.  e,  their  elementary  structures 
may  be  either  commingled,  and  form  one  mass,  with  those 
of  a  certain  portion  of  a  natural  part,  or  they  may  be  col« 
lected  unmixed  in  a  mass  round  which  the  natural  tissues 
are  extended.  In  any  case,  tiie  mass  they  form  is  a  growing 
part;  and  herein  is  the  ground  for  classing  them  with 
tumours,  and  for  separating  them  from  those  results  of 
disease,  such  as  inflammatory  products  and  tubercle,  which 
may  be  increased,  but  probably  not  by  their  own  power  of 
growth.     (See  p.  3,  &c.) 

In  both  their  likeness  and  their  unlikeness  to  other 
tumours,  cancers  exemplify  what  is  common  among  specific 
diseases,  namely,  that  they  take  certain  general  characters 
of  common  diseases,  and,  as  it  were,  stamp  them  with 
some  specific  mark.  Syphilitic  eruptions  are  known  by 
some  specific  character,  added  to  those  which  are  common 
to  other  eruptions  of  the  same  group  :  each  specific  form  of 
ulcer  has  its  own,  together  with  couimon,  characters  ;  so, 
cancers  have  many  characters  in  conunon  with  other  tumours, 
but  specific  characters  are  superadded.  (See  VoL  I.  p.  477.) 

When,  as  in  infiltrations,  the  cancer-structures  are  mingled 
with  those  of  a  natural  part,  the  most  frequent  event  is,  that 
the  growth  of  the  cancer  preponderates,  and  at  length  ex- 
cludes that  of  the  natural  structures  ;  so  that,  finally,  the 
latter  disappear,  and  a  substitution  (to  use  M.  Lebert's  term) 
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of  cancer,  in  tbe  ]>lace  of  the  natural  tissues,  is 
But  tbe  reverse  of  this  sometimes  hnppeus  ;     instead 
atrophy,  hypertrophy  ensues  in  the  natural  stnictiires  of  I 
aftectcd  part ;  ami  within  the  same  area  both  normal 
abnomial  structures  grow  excessively.     Thus  it  is  with 
growths  of   bone  that  form  skeletons   of  the   nicduUii] 
cancers,  and  with  those  of  Obro-cellnlar  and  elastic 
that  extend  into  the  exuberant  epithelial  cancers. 

The  cancerous  substance  may  be  found  in  a  rudimeiit 
state,  as  an  undeveloped  blastema.  Vogel,  whom  Virdui 
generally  contirms,*  describes  it  as  a  tirm,  compact,  oiuQ 
phous  substance,  like  coagidated  tibritie,  which  i»  rtmdeit 
transparent  by  acetic  acid,  ammonia,  and  other 
alkalies,  and  sometimes  includes  molecular  granulcfi,  whi< 
consist  of  modified  protein  or  fat. 

The  developed  cancer-structures,  it  we  except  tiie  lew 
in  which  they  arc  fibrous  or  osseous  (pp.  ^21,  4t)9), 
generally  descril>ed  as  formed  of  nucleated  cells,  or  of 
corpuscles  as  are  rudimental  of,  or  degenerate  from, 
nucleated  celL  Herein,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  coi 
are  neither  imbedded  in  fonned  intercellular  subs' 
orderly  arranged,  lies  one  of  the  characters  by  which 
cers  are  distinguished  from  other  tumours,  and  from 
natural  parts.  Their  chief  heterology,  in  respect  of 
stnietion,  is  in  this  disorderly  crowding  of  their  clement^ 
and  I  beheve  it  is  constant,  unless  when  they  imitate  \h 
plan  of  some  adjacent  natural  gland-structure  (pp.  869, 8SS 

We  observe,  in  the  large  majority  of  caucem,  in 
primary  or  foundation-forms  of  cells,  of  which  the  respti 
tive  ty|)es  may  be  found  in  gland-cells,  and  in  epithelial  < 
epidermal  cells.  Of  the  former,  we  have  examples  in  tk 
ordinary  cells  of  scirrhous  and  medullary  cauocrs  (pp.  29 

*  In  bis  Archiv,  B,  i.  p.  111. 
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370) ;  of  the  latter,  in  the  ordinary  epitheUal  cancer-cells 
(p.  435) ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  very  significant  of  the  mean- 
ing of  cancer,  that  the  forms  which  its  structures  are  most 
prone  to  assume  arc  after  the  pattern  of  those  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  strucUiies  uliose  office  is  to  separate 
whatever  is  refuse  or  abnormal  from  the  blood. 

I  say,  the  cancer-cells  are  formed  on  the  types  of  ex- 
cretory gland-cells  and  epidcruial-cells  ;  yet,  without  deviat- 
ing from  the  general  type,  they  have  special  characters 
by  which  it  is  seldom  difficult  to  distinguish  them.  The 
question  is  often  asked,  VVhat  are  the  characters  of  the 
true  cancer-cell  ?  or, — Has  the  microscope  discovered  any 
structure  which  is  decisive  of  cancer,  wherever  it  is  found  ? 
The  answers  maybe, — (L)  Where  cells,  such  as  arc  de- 
scribed at  pp.  298  and  435,  are  found  alone,  or  chiefly, 
composing  a  tunjour,  w^c  may  be  certain  that  the  tumour  is 
a  cancer :  we  may,  therefore,  regard  these  as  especially 
cancer-cells.  (2.)  When  a  tumour  is  composed,  chiefly  or 
alone,  of  corpuscles,  such  as  the  nuclei  described  at  p.  368, 
or  any  others  which  we  can  trace  as  rudiments  or  degenera- 
tions of  the  caucer-cclls,  the  diagnosis  of  cancer  is  not 
less  certain  :  structures  such  as  these  arc  found  composing 
none  but  cancerous  tumours.  But  if  the  question  bo 
changed  to, — Arc  there  any  cancers  which  are  not  formed 
of  structures  such  as  these  ? — the  answer  must  be  affirma- 
tive :  for  there  are  rare  tumours  which  present  the  whole 
clinical  history  of  cancers,  and  which  should  therefore  be 
called  by  the  same  name,  though  they  have  not  these  pecu- 
lim*  cancer-structures,  or  have  them  in  very  subordinate 
quantity.  I  do  not  refer  here  to  cancers  of  which  all  the 
structures  are  imperfect,  or  degenerate,  or  diseased;  but 
to  such  as  the  fibrous  c^mcers  (p.  321),  the  osteoid 
(p.  4U9),  and  certain  varieties  of  the  medullary  (p.  8G9  to 
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372)*     These  all  deviate  from  the  assumed  speciiic  ( 
structures ;  aud  two  of  these,  the  fibrous  and 
proximate  to  the  characters  of  natural  tissues. 

Together  with  the  disorderly  construction,  and  the 
liar  cetl-fonns,  we  may  often  observe,  as  characterifl 
cancers,  the  multiformity  of  the  structures  composing 
mass.     It  is  not  equalled,  1  think ,  by  any  tumours,  ut 
they  be  the  cartilagmoun  or  the  mixed  glandular  and 
laginous  (pp.  174,  201).     The  variety  of  forms  appeals ( 
in  part,  to  the  mingling  of  the  perfect  structures  with  such  i 
arc  in  various  stages  of  development  and  degeneration ; 
part,  to  what  seems  Uke  a  disorderly  overgrowth 


in 


endogenous  increase  in  cells  and  their  contents.      A.1J 
fonns  have  been  already  described ;  but  they  may  be 
enumerated  and  arranged: — (I.)  The  chief  of  those  to 
referred  to  incomplete  development  are  the  free  nuclei,  and 
abundant  undeveloped  liquid  or  other  blastema  (pp.  ^i 
307,  437),     (2.)  The  chief  forms  due  to  the  degenc 
are  the  transitions  from  cancer-cells  or  nuclei  to 
masses  (pp.  301,  436);  the  withering  corpuscles  with  I 
degeneration  found  in  the  material  like  tubercle  in 
(pp.  801-8,  399);  the  calcareous  deposits  (p.  400); 
abundant  graaular  matter ;  and  the  occasionaUy  mil 
melanoid  cells  (p.  484).     (3.)  Overgrown  or  abr 
developed  corpuscles  are  seen  in  the  various  ext 


*  Some  pathologists  would  exclude  from  the  tmnie  tjf 
tbe^t  ttiiMMur?,  and  oil  which  arc  uot  compoaod  of  the  **ipcd6cf^ 
cancvr-sti  uctures  ;  but  I  feel  sure  that  we  shall  do  right  If  (wbaa 
choice  must  be  mode)  we  chootse  modes  of  life,  rather  than  structufCi^ 
for  determining  the  affinities  of  morbid  products,  and  for  affisn|p]ig 
them  under  generic  names.  As  of  all  tumours,  so,  egpemlfy,  of 
cers,  the  true  nature  is  to  he  apprehended  only  by  otiidymf;  ibmn 
tiring  things.     (Compare  p,  4.) 
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cell-walls  into  angles  and  processes  (p.  299,  371,  436) ;  and 
in  the  enlargement  of  free  nuclei  and  tlieir  assumption  of 
the  characters  of  nucleated  cells  (p.  ^00,  368,  437). 
^  (4.)  The  endogenous  increase  in  cells  is  exemplified  in  all 
B  that  is  described  of  the  brood-cells  and  laminated  corpuscles 
of  the  epithelial  and  colloid  cancel's  (p.  438,  521). 

I  It  would  be  too  tedious  even  to  enumerate  more  forms 
than  these  of  the  component  caiicer-structorea,  and  1  need 
not  again  describe  them.  It  is  not  their  multiformity,  so 
much  as  the  existence  of  many  of  them  in  a  single  mass,  that 
is  generally  characteristic  of  cancer. 
Various  us  are  these  corpuscles  of  cancers,  it  is  yet  to  be 
observed,  that  there  is  none  so  entirely  different  from  those 
of  normal  structures,  that  we  cannot  point-out  among  them 
K  its  type  or  parallel.  No  obser\'ation  since  Miiller's  time  has 
invalidated  his  demonstration  of  this  pruiciplc.  The  ex- 
perienced microscopist  will,  indeed,  very  rarely  fail  in  the 
diagnosis  of  a  cancer  by  its  minute  structures  ;  but  he  only 
discriminates  them  as  specific  modifications  of  the  nucleus, 
imcleated  cell,  endogenous  cells  and  other  forms,  of  which 
the  types  are  in  natural  parts  ;  he  finds  among  them  no  new 
type-forms.* 

In  like  manner,  the  elemental  cancer-structures  show  no 
method  of  growth  or  development  which  is  without  parallel 
in  natural  struct lu-es  ;  they  are  formed  and  increased  accord- 
ing to  the  same  general  laws  as  are  observed  in  the  normal 
rudimental  structures  ;  their  peculiarities,  in  this  regard, 
are  chietiy  in   the  seeming   disorder  that   often    prevails 


I 


♦  This  is  now  gufficiently  evident  for  all  the  simple  cells  and 
nuclei  of  caiicer  ;  and  the  more  complex  endogenous  cells  and  develop- 
iug  nuclei  find  their  parallels  especially  in  cartilage,  the  preparatory 
structure  of  medulla,  and  the  ihjroid  and  similar  glaudss.  (See,  espe- 
eially,  linkitaiiakj"Die  Kropf,"  and  "Ueberdie  Cyste;"  and  Virchow, 
■  iii  his  Archiv,  B.  iLJ.) 
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among  tliem, — in  the  absence  of  an  apporeul  singlencsB 
design. 

The  abuiulance  of  cell-structures  in  cancers  has 
gested  that  they  are  lowly  organized,  and  tnanjf 
quences  have  been  hence  deduced.  The  tertns  **  higli 
and  "  low,"  in  relation  to  structures,  are  derived  from 
arbitrary  estimates,  and  are  too  falhicious  for  any  ttnp0 
tant  dcdtictiou  in  pathology  ;  still,  it  may  be  ob»er\'ed,  Uu 
among  morl>i(l  products,  cancers  should  stand  high  rolh 
than  low ;  for  their  elemental  forms  are  on  a  level  ^H 
those  of  natural  excretory  organs,  and  more  developi 
than  any  but  the  best  intlaitnuatory  lymph.  If  there 
any  correspondence,  such  as  has  been  assumed,  liet 
lowncss  of  organization  and  malignancy,  the  ordii 
croupous  or  coqKiscular  lymph  should  be  a  much  iron 
luatcrial  than  cancer ;  but  malignant  properties,  like  inali| 
naut  spirits,  are  not  coufmed  to  the  vilest  forms. 

The  proper  structures  of  cancers  arc  sujiportcd  aud  hei 
together  by  fibrous,  membranous,  or  other  connective  tissDC 
forming  their  "  stroma."  This  stroma,  as  I  have  dsa 
where  described,  is  formed,  in  the  case  of  cancerous  in 
filtrations,  by  the  natural  fibrous  or  other  tissues  of  tin 
infiltrated  part,  which,  in  dilierent  cases,  are  either  grada 
ally  reduced  in  cpiantity  or  increased.  In  these  cases  thl 
sti-oma  is  no  proper  cancer-structure,  and  varies  Mrith  tbf 
nature  of  the  affected  part  (pp.  305,  303,  425).  But  a 
distinct,  isolable,  cancerous  tumours,  a  stroma  is  fomiei 
appropriate  to  the  cancer,  and,  in  many  cases»  with  a  dcfi 
nite  mode  of  growth, — the  dendritic  mode  (pp.  375,  5^ 
Generally,  however,  it  is  only  in  its  plan  or  const; 
that  the  stroma  is  peculiar;  iU  tissues  arc  simply 
branous,  or  tmcleatcd,  or  filanu*ntous,  or  it  may  he  osseoos 
they  are  not  cancerous.*     We  see,  therefore,  in 

•  Excoptious  to  this  staiemt«tit  must  be  miwlc  for  ccrtala 
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thus  formed,  as  well  as  in  the  cancerous  infiltrations  with 
overgrowth  of  the  natural  structures,  the  coincident  growth 
of  morbid  and  of  normal  tissues  within  the  same  area,  and 
out  of  the  same  mixed  materials. 

With  the  stroma  of  cancers  are  their  blood-vessels,  among 
which  we  must  again  distinguish,  as  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, that  some  are  the  vessels  of  the  aifected  part  now 
involved  in  the  cancerous  infiltration,  others  are  new  formed. 
Concerning  the  changes  which  the  first-named  may  undergo 
in  the  growth  of  the  cancer,  we  have,  I  believe,  at  present, 
no  knowledge.  They  arc  not,  as  in  tuberculous  infiltrations, 
gradually  destroyed  or  removed ;  rather,  they  seem  to  be 
increased  ;  so  that  an  injected  scirrhous  cancer  of  the  breast 
(for  example)  often  appears  more  vascular  than  the  adjacent 
substance  of  the  mammary  gland,  though,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, it  had  only  the  blood-vessels  of  the  part  of  the  gland 
which  it  occupies.  No  direct  observations,  however,  have 
shown  the  method  of  this  increase. 

The  new-formed  blood-vessels  of  the  isolable  cancers  and 
the  cancerous  outgrowths  extend  from  those  of  the  adjacent 
parts.  It  is  by  some  thought  that  they  are  formed  as  an 
isolated  system  of  tubes  in  the  cancer :  I  know  no  satis- 
factory evidence  of  this ;  and  the  associated  theory  of  blood 
being  formed  in  the  substanceof  acancer,  andoutofcancer- 
and  osteoid  cancers,  in  which  the  fibrous  and  osseous  tissue,  if  re- 
garded as  a  stroma  for  the  mingled  cancer-cells,  must  be  admitted  as 
a  proper  cancer-structure  ;  and  for  some  cases  of  medullary  cancer, 
in  which  a  kind  of  stroma  is  described  as  formed  of  series  of  elon- 
gated cancer-cells. 

It  must  be  observed,  also,  that  the  line  between  infiltrations  and 
isolable  tumours  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  somewhat  artificiallj  drawn. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  latter  may  involve  small  portions  of 
natural  tissues,  which  may  remain  intersecting  or  partitioning  their 
masses,  and  supplying  a  frame-work  upon  which  their  peculiar  stroma 
mav  be  constructed. 
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materials,  seems  to  me  wholly  untenable.     The  method 
which  the  new  vessels  extend  into  cancers  hasi  not  yd 
traced,  but  is  probably  not  different  from  that  observe 
other  new-formations  (Vol.  L  pp.  215,  86G).     Nf 
an}1^hing  specific  in  their  structure  or  method  of 
ment  been  yet  observed.     The  descriptions  already  j 
them  (pp.  360  and  512)  will  show  that  the  hlood-vc 
cancers  do  not  ditfer  from  those  of  other  abnortual  groi 
except  in  that,  generally,  their  caUbre  is  more  than  proper*^ 
tionate  to  the  thickness  or  complexity  of  structure  of 
waUs.     Hence  the  term  '*  colossal  capillaries  ;'*  and  h< 
when  the  blood-vessels  are  abundant,  the  likeness  to 
simple  vascular  erectile  tumours :  but  in  neither  of 
respects  are  the  vessels  of  cmicer  without  parallel  in 
natural  parts ;  those  of  the  placenta  and  of  the  ca% 
erectile  tissue  might  be  their  types. 

Such  are  the  component  structures  of  cancers.  Wc  migllC 
hope  that  chemistr)',  carrying  its  analysis  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  sight,  would  find  in  them  something  as  dilieft:ni 
from  natural  compositions,  as  their  mode  of  lile  is  from  that 
of  any  natural  member  of  the  body.  But  it  has  failed  to 
do  this ;  and  the  numerous  analyses  made  since  those  of 
MiJllcr  have  not  materially  added  to  his  results. •  la  a 
general  comparison,  the  cancers  are  distinguished  by  the 
predominance  or  exclusive  existence  of  albuminous  oom* 
jMJunds,  while  in  the  non-canccrous  tumours  gelatinous  com- 
pounds (or  in  the  adipose  tumours,  the  fatty)  are  the  chief 
constituents.  But  there  are  large  exceptions  on  both  sides. 
The  fibrous  and  osteoid  cancers  yield  abundant  gelatine; 
the  albuminous  sarcomata  of  Miiller  (including,  probably, 
many  of  the  least-developed  proliferous  cystic  tumoom,  and 

*  The  best  of  thew  aiiAlyso*  umy  be  found  in  Lebert^s  Tisiti 
pratique,  p.  44,  e.  6. 
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the  recurring  fibroid  tiiiTioiira)  are  as  alhuraiiioiis  as  the 
typical  cancers.  It  is  proljable,  moreover,  that  the  broad 
general  difierence  between  albiiininous  and  gelatinous 
growths  is  not  directly  related  to  their  respective  properties, 
as  malignant  and  innocent,  but  to  their  retaining  or  passing 
beyond  the  cell-form. 

The  want  of  a  more  definite  result  from  chemical  analysis 
is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  absence  of  difference  between 
cancerous  and  normal  materials, — we  may  be  nearly  sure 
that  they  are  chemically  essentially  distinct,— but,  rather, 
to  the  fact,  that  an  exact  analysis  of  cancer-structures  is 
nearly  impossible.  That  which  would  be  given  to  a  chemist 
for  examination  is  not  a  pure  cancer-material,  but  a  mix- 
ture of  it  with  the  materials  of  blood,  blood-vessels,  connec- 
tive tissue,  and,  in  many  cases,  of  the  natiu*al  or  degenerate 
structures  of  the  part  in  which  the  cancer  lias  been  growing. 
Add  to  this,  that,  in  every  sample,  the  cancer-structures 
themselves  are,  probably,  in  all  stages  of  development  and 
degeneration;  and  the  search  for  the  essential  chemical 
properties  of  cancer  will  surely  seem  as  difficult  as  it  would 
be  to  find  those  of  muscle,  or  of  bone,  iu  the  analysis  of 
the  whole  of  a  foetal,  or  of  a  paralytic,  Hmb.* 

In  studying  the  life  of  a  cancerous  growth,  we  have 
always  to  consider  it  as  adding  to  the  conditions  of  dis- 

[ease  which  already  existed,  and  ^vhich  usually  still  continue  ; 

lit  is  a  new  factor  in  an  already  complex  morbid  process. 
The  formation  of  cancerous  material  in  the  blood  does  not 

I  cease  because  some  is  incorporated  in  a  growth  ;  the  trans- 
formations of  parts,  making  them  apt  for  the  allocation  of 
•  The  case  of  the  colloid  material  may  eeem  not  open  to  tliia  ob- 
jectiou  ;  but  tlie  colloid  ia,  probably,  not  a  true  cftncer-substance,  but 
the  product  of  discaae  in  caut-er. 
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cancer,  do  not  cease  liecause  one  part  is  occupietl 
tlie  history  of  canct^rs,  therefore,  we  have  to  study  the 
tiuuatioii  of  those  processes  which  I  described,  in  the 
Lecture,  as  precedmg  the  growth  of  the  cancer,  mid 
now  (with  rare  exceptions)  are  concurrent  with  it,  and 
crease  with  it. 

Before  the  formation  of  a  cancerous  growth,  nv* 
distinct,  though  usually  concurrent,  processes :  iiaiu  /  , 
which  leads  to  the  cancerous  condition  of  the  blood,  and  t 
which  makes  certain  [>arts  fit  to  be  seats  of  canccro^l^ 
When  once  a  growth  is  formed,  it  intn>duces  a  tiiu 
element  of  disease,  without  necessarily  rcmoving  or(!ittitm 
ing  eitlier  of  those  that  preceded  it.  As  a  Uving  part,  t 
cancer,  like  any  other  tumour,  has  the  power  of  self-roflinl 
nance  and  of  growth,  which  powder,  though  favoured  bj  tl 
continued  or  increa.sing  cancerous  condition  of  the  blcxx),  i 
probably,  not  dependent  thereon.  Also,  in  the  resultd 
its  nutrition,  tlie  cancer  reacts  upon  the  blood,  and  tbrou| 
it  influences  the  whole  economy ;  and  these  influences 
added  to  the  cancerous  diathesis  or  cachexia  which  is  osuaJl^ 
at  the  same  time  and  of  itself,  increasing. 

The  manifestations  of  life  in  a  cancer  may  be  divida 
(but  it  is  too  ai'tificial  a  division  to  be  followed  far)  inl 
those  which  are  progressive,  and  those  which  are  rctrogrefl 
sive.  The  latter  are  traced  in  the  various  degeneration 
and  diseases  of  its  structures ;  the  former  in  its  grow'h,  cs 
tension,  and  uuiltiplication. 

The  cliief  characteristics  of  the  growth  of  cancers  are 
in  those  that  are  infiltrated,  in  their  invasion  of  all  ti 
as  if  iuditierently.     Thus  the  scirrhous  cancer  of  the  bi 
though  limited  for  a  time  to  the  mamnuiry  gland,  at  Icn] 
extends  beyond  it,  and  gradually  occupies  every  »urroui 
ing  port  alike  :  thus  the  epithelial  cancer  extends  from  tl 
iutcgumenl  of  (he  tip  to  its  nmseies,  glands,  and  all 
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tissues,  and  thence  to  the  gum  and  jaw ;  and  thus  the  medul- 
lary cancer  grows  into  and  through  the  walls  of  blood-vessels 
and  other  canals,  and  extends,  among  their  contents,  along 
their  cavities.  Such  reckless  growth  (if  it  may  be  so  called) 
is  scarcely  known  except  in  cancers.  They  supply,  also,  the 
instances  of  most  rapid  increase ;  but  although  they  do  this 
frequently  enough  to  make  rapid  growth  one  of  the  diagnos- 
tic signs  of  cancers,  yet  the  cases  are  far  from  rare  in  which 
the  growth  is  very  slow.  Few  diseases  are  more  variable 
than  cancers  are  in  this  respect.  (Compare  p.  307,  394, 
469,  181). 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  appearances  of  endoge- 
nous increase  in  certain  cancer-cells  are  indicative  of 
a  peculiar  inherent  capacity  of  growth.  But  this  is  far 
from  certain  and  is  made  improbable  by  the  fact  that  the 
endogenous  productions  are  most  abundant  in  epithelial 
cancers,  whose  average  rate  of  increase  is  least ;  and  that 
those  medullary  cancers  which  have  only  free  nuclei,  or  im- 
perfect nucleated  cells,  are  among  those  of  most  rapid  growth. 
The  rule  is  more  nearly  true,  which  these  instances  ex- 
emplify, that  the  rapidity  of  growth  among  cancers  is 
inversely  proportionate  to  the  development  of  their  elemental 
textiures.  But  this  finds  exceptions  in  the  very  quickly  in- 
creasing and  multiplying  fibrous  and  osteoid  cancers. 

Two  things  administer  to  the  growth  of  a  cancer ;  namely, 
(1)  the  continued  formation  of  the  specific  material  in  the 
blood  ;  and  (2)  the  inherent  power  in  the  cancer,  as  a  living 
part,  to  assimilate  to  itself  the  common  or  indifferent 
materials  of  the  blood.  The  first  of  these  maintains  and 
augments,  as  it  originated,  the  growth ;  the  second  effects 
an  independent  increase,  like  that  of  a  non-cancerous 
tumour.  The  effect  of  the  first  is  shown  in  the  fact, 
that  the  rate  of  increase  in  cancers  is,  usually,  propor- 
tionate to  the  indications  of  constitutional  affection ;    the 
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effect  of  the  second  is  shown  in  the  increaae  being ; 
rated  by  whatever  augments  the  supply  of  blood  to 
of  cancer  (p.  331),  and  (if  t!ie  facts  be  as  I  have 
them  at  p.  543)  in  the  growth  of  caooers  after 
tion. 

In  ordinary  cases,  both  these  conditions  are  engaged 
the  growth  of  cancer;  but  if  t)»e  first  fail,  the 
may  suffice.  The  cancerous  diathesis  may  cease,  or  be 
hausted  for  a  time,  or  sometimes  even  permanently  ; 
material,  we  may  suppose,  is  no  longer  formed  in  the  bloM 
yet  the  cancer  may  subsist  and  increase  by  its  own  powi 
It  does  so  like  any  other  tumour  ;  especially  like  those 
I  mentioned  (p.  19)  as  beginning  during  or  after 
general  disease,  but  continuing  to  grow  when  that  disei 
has  ceased. 

Now,  in  this  state,  the  cancer  is  essentially  a  IocaJ 
living  y|>on  tlie  materials  of  blood  restored  to  health,  t 
capable,    probably,  of  intocting  that  blood,  and  tndtid: 
secondary  phenomena  of  extension  and  multiplication. 
illustrates,  in  this  state,  a  principle  which  we  are  too  apt 
forget :  namely,  that  diseases  of  constitutional  origin 
become  wholly  local.     The  origin  of  local  diseases  in 
stitutional  conditions  has  been  well  studied,  and  the 
sity  of  constitutional  treatment,  in  chronic  as  well  as  in 
diseases,  has  been  rightly  referred  to  the  local  affi 
l>cing  maintained   by  the  continued  morbid  conditt< 
the  blood ;  but  it  has  been  less  considered  that,  after  tl 
constitutional  disease  has  ceased,  the  local  one  may,  of  ii 
continue,  and  need  local  treatment.    Such  cases  arc 
fre<|uent.     One  often  sees  syphilitic  ulcers,  which,  d 
less,  had  a  constitutional  origin,  and  were  maintained 
specific  material  in  the  blood,  and  would  have  needed 
cific  treatment  of  tlie  blood  ft)r  their  cure  ;  but  now,  whil 
retaining  their  s|)exMfi('   forms,  they  are  curable  by 
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treatment  alone.  Just  so  it  may  be,  though  very  rarely, 
with  cancers.  While  the  cancerous  diathesis  is  suspended, 
they  may  subsist  by  their  own  powers  of  assimilation ; 
and  I  believe  the  few  credible  cases  of  recovery  after  opera- 
tion are  to  be  referred  to  the  chances  which  have  led  to  the 
occasional  removal  of  such  as  were  thus  localized. 

The  extension  of  cancer  (so  far  as  it  may  be  distin- 
guished from  their  growth)  is  that  which  takes  place 
through  lymphatic  vessels  to  their  glands.  The  number 
of  cases  in  which  lymphatics,  filled  with  cancer,  have 
been  traced  from  the  primary  growth  to  the  nearest 
glands,  is  sufficient  to  make  it  probable  that  the  disease 
often  thus  extends  continuously  from  the  one  to  the  other ; 
and  that  it  is  thus,  as  Mr.  Simon  expresses  it,  transferred 
by  '*  continuity  of  blastema.*'  But,  even  when  such  tracts 
of  cancer  cannot  be  traced  from  the  primary  disease  to 
that  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  I  think  Mr.  Simon's 
suggestion  is  very  probably  tnte, — that  the  disease  is  one 
of  the  lymph,  not  of  the  parenchyma  or  vessels  of  the 
glands.  We  do  not,  indeed,  yet  know  exactly  the  deri- 
vation of  the  lymph,  nor  what  is  its  relation  to  the 
materials  of  the  part  from  which  it  comes ;  but  what  we 
do  know  of  it  is  consistent  with  the  belief,  that  lymph, 
from  a  seat  of  specific  disease,  is  likely  to  contain  such 
of  the  materials  of  the  disease  as  may  either  be  carried 
to  the  blood,  or  may  be  organized  in  the  lymph  after  the 
same  plan  as  in  their  primary  seat. 

The  characters  of  the  secondary  cancers  thus  formed 
in  lyiuplmtic  glands  arc  already  described  (p.  310,  385, 
445,  &c.) ;  and  these  general  principles  may  be  gathered 
concerning  them. 

(1)  The  disease  in  the  lymphatic  glands  usually  repeats 
exactly  that  in  the  primary  seat ;  the  apparent  differences 
between  them  depend  only  on  the  structures  among  which 
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the  cancerous  elements  are  placed.     But  this  rule  i» 
without  exceptions  (p.  312,  &c.,  as  cited  above). 

(2j  The  cancer  in  the  glands  sehlom  ap|ieara  bdbre  I 
in  the  primary  seat  has  made  cousidcrable  progren.  w 
general  rough  estimate,  it  appears  about  midway  io 
course  of  the  disease  towards  death.  The  delay  \»,  pcriu 
not  to  be  explained,  seeing  that  lymph  is  carried  fr 
the  primary  disease  as  well  in  its  earlier  as  iii  its  laler 

(3)  While  the  disease  in  the  glands  makes  progreai» 
primary  disease  usually  keeps  the  lead  which  its  earlier  on] 
gives  it.  Occasioually,  however,  that  in  the  glands  so 
surpasses  it  that  we  are  iu  danger  of  overlooking  the  |i 
mary  disease  (page  311,  &c.)  I  do  not  know  how  the  h 
can  be  explained ;  but  it  has  its  parallel  in  the  occummoa 
primary  cancer  in  the  glands  that  m*e  usually  scooodni 
diseased,  and  in  the  recurrence  of  cancers  after 
ill  the  glands,  rather  than  in  or  near  its  primary  scat. 

(4)  The  lymphatic  glands  usually  become  cancerous  in  diw 
succession  from  the  primary  disease  lo  the  thoracic 
Tiie  extension  is,  generally,  made  slowly  ;  in  scirrfaotts  a 
epithelial  cancers  the  disease  often  remains  long  Umtted 
the  glands  nearest  to  its  primar}^  seat ;  in  nearly  all 
also,  it  is  prone  to  increase  in  these  proximate  glands 
more  than  in  those  more  distant.     Rarely,  the 
cancer  appears  in  distant,  rather  than  in  proximate, 
but  in  these  cases  it  illustrates  the  multiplication, 
extension,  of  disease. 

The  multiplicxition  or  discontinuous  increase  of 
may  take  place  in  the  following  ways : — 

(1)  The  cancer-growth  may  multiply  itself,  from  its  |ii 
mary  seat,  to  a  part  not  directly  continuous,  but  in  contac 
therewith.  Thus  Dr.  Hodgkin  and  Dr.  Budd  relate 
of  cancer  ui  abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera,  with  cx)rres|ioodin 
formations  on  the  portion  of  parietal  peritoneum  or 
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parts  in  coutact  with  tliem ;  and  thus  there  may  be  corre- 
spondence and  contact  of  cancers  on  the  two  layers  of  pleura, 
or  on  the  glans  and  prepuce. 

(2)  The  muitifjlication  may  take  place  on  a  surface  not  in 
contact,  but  continuous,  with  the  primary  seat ;  as  in  cases 
by  Mr.  Simon  (1.  c),  in  which  cancerous  growths  were  found 
scattered  along  the  tract  of  mucous  membrane  leading  from 
primary  cancers  in  the  kidney  and  lung. 

In  both  these  cases,  the  multiplication  of  the  cancers 
IS  to  be  the  result  of  simple  transference  of  the  materials 
from  the  primary  to  the  secondary  seat  of  growth :  it  is 
effected  by  a  kind  of  inocidation.  The  materials  of  a  cancer, 
whether  in  formed  germs  or  liquid  blastema,  pass  from  its 
mass,  and  develope  tliemselves,  and  grow,  where  they  rest. 

(3)  Cancers  are  midtiplied  in  parts  neither  directly  con- 
tinuous, nor  in  contact,  with  the  primary  seat.  In  some 
instances  the  parts  are  near,  in  others  remote  from,  the 
primary  disease. 

When  cancers  are  thus  multiplied  near  their  primary  seat 
by  *' irradiation,''  we  find  them,  as  it  were,  springing-np  in 
an  area  which  gradually  widens,  and  of  wiiich  the  primary 
cancer  is  the  centre.  Thus  it  is  w^ith  the  tubercles  in  the 
skin  and  muscles  near  a  scirrhous  lireast  (p.  313);  and 
with  the  secondary  medullary,  osteoid,  and  melnnoid  growths 
scattered  round  the  main  disease,  but  separated  from  it  by 
intervals  of  healthy  tissue  (pp.  492,  497). 

I  do  not  know  that  we  can  explain  this  mode  of  hicrease 
of  cancers  otherwise  than  by  refei'cnce  to  the  seeming  ten- 
dency of  specific  diseases  to  be  allocated,  not  only  in  certain 
tissues  or  organs,  but  in  certain  places  or  regions  (see  p. 
380).  Certainly,  peculiarities  of  tissue  have  little  to  do  with 
this  grouping  of  the  cancers  around  the  primary  formation  ; 
for  they  may  be  found,  [>romiscuously,  in  aU  the  surrounding 
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tissues  within  a  certain  aiea.     Neither  does  the 
lymphatic  or  other  vessels  seem  to  determine  their 

In  the  increase  of  cancers  by  mnltiphcations 
the  primary  growth,  there  is  scarcely  an  organ 
not  be  affected.  We  see  this  most  easily  in 
of  melanoid  cancers  ;  yet  their  multipUcity  is,  pro^ 
greater  than  that  of  other  medullary  cancers  (see 
The  cancers  that  thus  least  frequently  midtiply 
thclial  and  colloid,  and  those,  of  whatever  kind,  in  ti 
urinary  organs,  uterus,  and  brain.  The  organs  in 
secondary  cancers  formed  by  multiplication  are 
quently  found  are  the  lungs  and  liver;  the  latter, 
in  cfises  of  cancer  of  the  abdommal  \dsccra  ;  the  fo 
ciaUy,  in  those  of  the  breast,  limbs,  and  other  p 
blood  passes  to  the  vena)  cavae.  After  the  lungs 
the  most  frequent  seats  of  such  secondary  caoi 
beheve,  the  pleura,  bones,  lymphatic  glands,  and 
neons  tissue ;  after  these,  no  rule  or  proportion  cAn 
except  that  many  of  the  organs  in  which  prim 
are  most  frequent  are  very  rarely  the  seat  of 
cancer ;  e.  g.  the  breast,  uterus,  testicle,  and  stomi 

At  present,  probably,  none  but  a  very  general  ex; 
of  this  multiplication  of  cancers  can  be  given  \ 
scarcely  venture  to  guess  what  determines  the  ab 
tioned  peculiarities.  The  general  explanation  may 
multiplication  to  two  sources,  wliich  are  iudepende 
concurrent  and  mutually  influential ;  namely,  the  i 
cancerous  chathcsis  or  morbid  condition  of  the 
the  conveyance  and  transplantation  of  cancerous 
the  circulating  blood. 

The  constant  increase  of  the  morbid  condition  oi 
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was  shown,  in  the  last  Lecture,  to  be  a  general  fact  in  the 
history  of  cancers.  And,  although  it  may  sometimes  be  re- 
presented only  by  the  accelerating  growth  of  the  primary 
tumour,  yet  we  might  well  expect  that  it  would  often  pro- 
duce a  numerical  increase  of  cancers.  The  common  indi- 
cation of  the  most  intensely  constitutional  cancerous  disease 
is  the  simultaneous  or  rapid  formation  of  numerous  primary 
growths  in  different  parts.  This  is  sometimes  witnessed  at 
the  very  onset  of  the  disease  (pp.  3S4,  394) ;  and  it  is, 
probably,  also  exemplified  in  the  later  periods  of  ordinary 
cases.  Certain  cases  scarcely  admit  of  explanation,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  first-formed  cancer  is,  in  any  sense,  the 
source  of  all  that  grow  after  it :  such,  for  example,  as  those 
in  which  a  sudden  rapid  multiplication  of  cancers  takes  place 
(p.  395),  and  those  in  which  they  appear  some  long  time 
after  the  removal  of  the  first-formed  growth. 

The  second  method  of  remote  multiplication  of  cancers, 
that  of  conveyance  by  the  blood,  is  sometimes  visibly  de- 
monstrated, and  may  almost  always  be  assumed.     I  have 
spoken  of  cases  (p.  530)  in  which  cancers  so  grow  into 
veins,  that  we  cannot  doubt  fragments  may  be  washed  from 
them  by  the  blood,   and  may  grow  wherever  they  come  to 
t ;  and  I  related  one  instance  of  osteoid  cancer  in  which 
is  almost  certainly  occurred  (p.  506).     But,  even  where 
o  such  intra-vascular  growths  appear,  similar  events  may 
cm*.     In  a  case  of  primary  cancer  of  the  liver,  in  which 
he  growths  were   all   tinted   with  bright   yellow   by  the 
ile,   I  found  numerous    small    cancerous   masses  of  the 
lame  colour  infiltrated  in  the  lungs ;  and  the  small  branches 
(  the  pulmonary  arteries  leading  to  these  were  filled  with 
iright  yellow  substance,  as  if  they  had  been  minutely  in- 
ted  with  chromate  of  lead.     The  accidental  colour  of  the 
ncer-materials,  in  this  case,  made  their  transference  from 
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the  liver  to  the  lungs  very  evident;  but  the  samel 
often,  though  less  plainly,  traceable. 

The  transference  of  cancer-materials,  with  the  bk 
a  eancer  ah-eady  formed,  need  not  be  always  seen 
lieved.  Its  frequent  occun'euce  is  made  very  p 
the  many  points  of  correspondence,  which  Dr.  Wal 
shown,  between  the  dissemination  of  cancers,  an 
secondary  abscesses  after  the  entry  of  pus  or  other] 
rate  inflammatory  products  into  the  veins.  The 
liabiHty  of  the  hver  and  the  lungs  to  be  the  sea' 
these  secondary  diseases,  and  the  evidence  that  th 
organs  in  which  foreign  matters,  introduced  into 
lation,  are  most  commonly  arrested,  may  nearly 
they  are,  in  all  these  cases  alike,  affected  by 
brought  to  them  in  the  blood. 

We  need  not  assume  that  corpuscles  of  pus  or  o 
any  kind  of  germs  already  formed,  must  be  thus  c 
the  multiplication  or  dissemination  of  disease.  A  n 
hcjuid,  an  unformed  cancerous  blastema,  inU3| 
the  blood,  may  be  as  effectual  as  any  germs  ;  a 
almost  necessarily  be  assumed,  in  the  explanatiot 
in  which  the  dissemination  takes  place,  not  in  tho 
hver,  but  in  organs  beyond  them  in  the  coarse  of 
lation. 

The  materials  conveyed  with  the  blood  from  t\n 
cancer  must  be  such  as  arc  capable  of  develop 
order  to  the  multiplication  of  the  disease.  In  the 
absorptions  occmriug  in  the  process  of  natural 
and  probably,  also,  in  those  that  take  place  in  the 
of  cancers,  the  venous  blood  carries  away  only 
or  refuse  materials,  such  as  we  may  assume  yvouU 

•  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Cancer,  p.  106. 
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of  development  I  have  mentioned  cases  (pp. 
*884,  402)  in  which  masses  of  cancer,  probably  thus  dege- 
nerate, were  absorbed,  without  any  appearance  of  conse- 
quent dissemination  or  other  damage.  Wc  do  not  know 
what  leads  to  the  removal  of  such  cancerous  matter  as  can  be 
developed  ;  but  the  necessity  of  some  change  in  the  ordinary 
process  of  absorption  is  evident,  and  is  the  more  worth 
studying  because  there  are  corresponding  similar  diflerences 
in  the  effects  of  the  absorption  of  pus  and  other  morbid 
products. 

Such  are  the  various  means  of  numerical  increase  of 
I  cancers — by  local  inoculation  of  parts  continuous,  or  in  con- 
!  tact,  with  the  primary  disease  ;  by  extension,  through  a 
continuity  of  lymph  or  of  blastema,  to  the  lymphatic  glands  j 
by  transportation  of  potent  cancer-materials  ifvith  the  venous 
blood ;  by  the  cancerous  condition  of  the  blood  becoming, 
of  itself,  more  intense.  In  certain  cases,  the  increase  may 
be  accomplished  by  all  these  means  at  once  ;  the  secondary 
cancers,  also,  as  soon  as  formed,  become  like  centres,  frcm 
which  a  tertiary  formation  may  be  derived,  as  they  were 
themselves  derived  from  the  primary ;  and  to  all  this  it  may 
be  added,  that,  with  lapse  of  time  and  failing  general 
health,  all  parts  of  the  body  are  constantly  becoming  less 
resistant  of  disease,  and  more  appropriate  for  the  residence 
of  morbid  growths. 


I  have  now  to  trace  a  general  history  of  the  retrogressive 
life  of  cancers  ;  of  that  which,  as  I  said  (p,  572),  is  signi- 
fied in  their  various  degenerations  and  diseases. 

The  degenerations  of  cancer-structures  are  like  those  of 
natural  parts,  and  of  otlicr  products  of  disease.  Examples 
may  be  cited  of  every  form  corresponding  with  those  enu- 
merated in  the  first  volume  (pp.  98,  373).  (1)  The 
withering,  or  wasting  and  drying,  of  the  structures  is  exem- 
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plified  in  many  scirrhous  and  epithelial  cancers  (p] 
436) ;  (2)  the  fatty  degeneration  is  so  common  that 
be  hard  to  find  a  cancer,  in  some  of  whose  corp 
does  not  exist.     Tlie  granide-masses  ("  the  mulbe: 
of  cancers  are  hence  derived,  as  they  are  from  m 
morbid   products.      Hence,   too,   the  "  saponificai 
cancers  (p.  399)  ;  while  to  the  fatty  degenerati 
bined  with  more  or  less  of  withering,  we  may  asi 
masses  of  substance,  like  tubercle,  so  often  imi 
medullary  cancers  (p.  359),  and  the  minuter    s 
lines  of  soft  ochre  or  yellow  substance  traversing 
and  medullary  cancers,  like  a  '*  reticulum"  (pp.  3 
(3)  A  calcareous  degeneration   is  observed  in 
cancers,  and  in  osteoid  (pp.  400,  490,  501)  ; 
bably,  exists  in  many  instances  mingled  with  the 
generation.     (4)  Pigmental   degeneration  is  pro 
essential  character    of  raclanoid  cancers    (p.   48 
Thickening  of  primary  membrane  is,  perhaps,  indj 
some  of  the  cancer-cells  whose  walls  appear  siui 
nated  (p,  439,  Hg.  00,  d).     A  liquefactive  degeneri 
cK.^cur  in  some  of  the  softeiflngs  of  cancers  ;  but, 
know,  it  ensues  only  in  connection  with  disease,     (i 
Vol.  I.  146,  413.) 

lu  the  interpretation  of  degeneracy  in  cancers, 
again  refer  to  the  two  conditions  of  their  life  ;  uan 
maintenance  of  the  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  i 
inherent  power  of  self- maintenance.  The  supervi 
another  diathesis  may  lead  to  the  degeneration  or  [ 
a  cancer  (pp.  337,  402)  ;  but  this  is  extremely  i 
transformation  of  diathesis  may,  T  am  disposed  t<3 
lead  to  the  degeneration  of  one  cancer  while  it  prop 
growth  of  one  or  more  others ;  for  there  are  cases 
rent  metastasis  of  cancer,  in  winch  the  primary  di 
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withered,  while  secondary  growths  appear  to  have  increased.* 
But  these  cases,  again,  are  too  rare  to  he  reasoned  from  ; 
and  the  usual  course  of  events  indicates  that  degeneration 
of  cancer  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  an  essentially 
local  thing.  For,  commonly,  part  of  a  cancer,  or  one  mass 
in  a  group,  degenerates,  while  growth  continues  in  the  rest  j 
and  extensive  degeneration  is  often  found,  in  cases  in  which 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  disease  has  testified  to  the  full 
maintenance  of  the  morbid  blood.  Hence  the  unlmppy 
rarity  of  the  recovery  from  cancer.  One  that  is  degenerate 
or  absorbed  may  be  as  ineffective  for  harm  as  one  that  has 
been  cut-away  ;  but  the  constitutional  element  and  progress 
of  the  disease  are  as  little  affected  by  the  natural  as  by  the 
surgical  process  of  removal. 

We  cannot  tell  what  are  the  local  events  that  lead  to  this 
degeneration  ;  but  I  suspect  that  the  chief  of  them  is  the 
local  obstruction  of  blood-vessels  by  growths  of  cancer  into 
them. 

The  diseases  of  cancers,  like  the  degenerations,  are  essen- 
tially local  processes  ;  they  are  most  apt,  indeed,  to  occur 
in  the  enfeebled  general  health,  but  they  do  not  certainly 
indicate  a  decreased  diathesis.  It  may  suffice  to  refer,  for 
examples  of  most  of  the  diseases,  to  those  already  cited 
(pp.  332,  400,  &c,) ;  but  two  require  more  consideration ; 
namely,  softening  and  ulceration. 

Some  have  believed  that  softening  is  almost  a  natural 
event  in  cancers,  a  change  parallel  with  that  in  tuberculous 
deposits,  and  a  necessary  precedent  of  ulceration ;  while 
others,  recoiling  from  the  error  of  this  belief,  have  written 
of  the  softening  of  cancers  as  a  rare  and  unimportant  acci- 
dent.    The  truth  is  about  midway  between  these  extremes. 


*  Caee8  cited  by  Wnlahe,  p.  110,  134. 
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There  is  wo  probability  that  (as  some  have  suppcwi^d) ' 
hard  scirrhous  cancers  ever  become  medullary  by  anj  pr 
of  softening ;  a  softened  cancer  is  very  dificreDt  frofi| 
one.     There  is  no  natural  tendency  in  canoere  to  1 
in  their  later  stages :  those  of  the  oldest  date  comi 
retain,  if  they  do  not  increase,  their  original   ooe 
Neither  is  softening  a  necessary  precursor  of  the  u) 
of  cancers.     But  any  scirrhous  or  other  cancer  way  bei 
ened  by  degeneration,  or,  more  effectually  and  extent 
by  inflaraniation  of  its  substance.     The  fatty  degenc 
of  which  1  have  just  been  speaking  are  usually 
a  softening ;  but  the  altered  substance  l>ccomea 
more  greasy  than  before  ;  it  does  not  appear,  in  any  ( 
hquefied    (p.   302).     That  which  is  generally 
as  softeuing  of  cancer  is,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  a  tnorBl 
])rocess,   and  the  result  of  inflammation  of  its  sal 
One  may  see  it  very  well  in  the  exposed  protniding 
of  medullary  cancers  (p.  400) ;  or  in  those  parts  of 
which  lie  just  beneath  inflamed  portions  of  the  integut 
Sometimes,  also,  within  scirrhous  cancers  that  have 
enlargL^d,  with  heat  and   pain,  and  redness  of  the 
jacent  skin,  one  finds  large  portions  Uquid,  or  else 
soft,  as  it  were  rotten,  shreddy,  and  infiltrated  with 
yellow,  serous  or  puriform  fluid.     Sometimes  Huch  i 
has  distinct  appearance  of  suppuration  in  the  centre 
camper  ;  but  these  cases  (which   ha\e  suggested  the 
c4incerous  suppuration  or  abscess)  are»  I  think,  most 
qucnt  in  the  secnndary  cpitheUal  and  medullary 
affections  of  lymphatic  glands  (pp.  403,  440). 

If.  as  I  believe,  these  softening.s  of  i^ancer  arc  the 
of  iniianmiation,  they  corresfiond  with  the  sofleuings 
duced  by  the  same  disease  in  natural  parts  (Vol.  I.  p.  4001 
they  are  the  results  of  such  defective  nutrition  as  alwaj 
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ensues  in  the  proper  textures  of  an  inflanictl  part ;  and  when 
pus  is  diffused  in  the  softened  cancer-substance,  the  process 
may  be  couipared  with  ordinary  purulent  iufiUration,  which 
is  always  attended  with  loss  of  consistence  iji  the  aftccted 
part.  With  this  view  the  microscopic  characters  of  the 
softened  cancers  agree. 

Such  softening  as  this,  taking  place  mthin  a  cancer,  gene- 
rally leads  to  ulceration,  and  fco  the  discharge  of  the  liquefied 
and  degenerate  materials,  with  whatever  of  serum,  or  pus, 
or  blood  may  have  been  mingled  with  them.  This  discharge 
is  essentially  similar  to  the  openhig  of  an  abscess;  but  it  is 
less  regular,  and  the  ulceration  is  quickly  more  destructive, 
and  exposes  widely  the  cancerous  waDs  of  the  evacuated 
cavity. 

I  have  already  described  both  this  and  the  other  forms  of 
ulceration  that  may  en,-ue  in  cancers  (p.  333,  39G,  431). 
They  are  all,  like  tlie  degenerations,  essentially  local  pro- 
cesses, and  not  indicative  of  any  peculiar  advance  or  trans- 
formation of  the  cancerous  diathesis.  Ulceration  is,  indeed,  a 
feature  of  the  later  progress  of  cancer,  and  it  is  most  likely  to 
occur  in  those  whose  health  is  most  enfeebled  ;  it  is,  therefore, 
often  coincident  with  an  exceeding  intensity  of  constitutional 
disease ;  but  it  is  not  the  consequence  of  such  intensity. 
The  amount  of  constitutional  disease  is  indicated  by  the 
growth,  or  by  the  multiplication,  of  cancers  rather  than  by 
anything  wliich,  like  ulceration,  implies  imperfect  maintenance 
of  their  structures  ;  and  so  we  commonly  see  one  part  of  a 
cancer  growing  rapidly,  while  another  is  being  destroyed 
by  ulceration,  or  many  growing  while  one  is  ulcerating. 
Now  the  growth  is,  generally,  the  measure  of  the  force  of 
the  constitutional  disease  ;  the  ulceration  is  the  measure  of 
the  local  defect  of  nutrition  :  and  in  these  instances  we  may 
watch,  at  once,  l)otli  the  progressive  and  the  retrogressive 
phenomena  of  the  life  t>f  the  cancer. 
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Wbilc  dwelling  on    the  constitutional    origtu    of 
eerons  growths,  I  must  not  forget  their  constititttonal  < 
^thc  changes  in  the  blood  and  other  (Mirte  which  are  i 
consequences. 

I  said  that  a  cancer  adds  a  new  element  of  diseaacs  i 
that  were  already  in  progress.     And  this  may  he 
in  consideration  both  of  its  own  life,  and  of  the 
which  its  growth  and  changes  have  ujwu  the  whole  ( 
If  we  assume  a  constant  process  of  nutrition  in 
cannot  but  be  that  the  blood  will  be  afiected  both  by 
they  take  from  it,  and  by  wliat  it  derives  from  them  j| 
process  of  n utritive  absorption.     This  latter  aouroo  of  ( 
of  the  blood  has  been  too  little  considered, — ^the  fo 
haps,  too  much  ;  for  the  quantity  of  good  nutrient 
abstracted  from  the  l)lood,  in  the  growth  of  a  cano(7, 
bably  very  trivial,  whereas  what  retuins  to  the  blood  is ( 
necessarily  a  morbid  substance.  It  may  lie  iuoipoblo  of  { 
lopmcnt  into  cancer,  but,  unless  it  can  l>e  at  once  elimii 
it  must  injuriously  alTect  the  blood.     What  change  it 
we  cannot  tell ;  nor  can  we  tell  more  of  the  later 
produced  when  complete  cancerous  material  is  absorbed  ii 
the  bIot)d,  or  when  secondar}'  cancers  multiply  in  ii 
organs,  hindering  their  functions  ;  or  when  ulccrotion 
with  pain,  hiemoiThage,  discharge,  and  hectic,  and  all 
various  signs  of  ruined  health.     When  these  things  arc  i 
to  the  still  increasing  cancerous  condition  of  the  blood, 
when  all,  with  mutual  influence,  are  in  progress,  theyi 
a  state  so  complex  that  analysis  seems  impost&ible, 
various  that  no  single  or  general  description  can  be 
The  general  result  is  w  hat  is  commonly  colled  the 
cachexia ;  but  (as  I  liave  said  before)  it  sliould  be 
the  secondary  cachexia,  to   distinguish  it  from 
inary,  which  may   precede  the  format  ion  of  a 
growth,  or,iu  its   independent  increase,  may  lar 
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the  probable  consequences  of  the  local  disease  (pp.  342, 
405). 

The  constituents  of  the  secondary  cancerous  cachexia,  I 
say,  are  too  numerous  and  complicated  for  analysis  ;  still  we 
must  always  recognise,  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  the 
double  source  of  the  morbid  phenomena  ;  namely,  the  pro- 
gressive constitutional  disease,  and  the  effects,  direct  or 
indirect,  of  the  local  disease.  How  nearly  independent  the 
former  is  of  the  latter  is  proved  by  the  results  of  removing 
the  local  disease.  The  secondary  cachexia  and  many  of  its 
components  may  be,  for  a  time,  decreased ;  pain  and  dis- 
charge, and  all  the  local  accidents  of  the  disease,  may  cease  ; 
but  the  average  lengthening  of  life  is  very  trivial  (pp. 
846,  407^73).  The  fact  proves,  not  only  that  the  pro- 
gress of  the  peculiar  constitutional  part  of  the  disease  is 
nearly  independent  of  the  local  part,  but,  also,  that  the  con- 
stitutional part  generally  contributes  most  to  the  fatal  issue. 
However,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  times  and  mannere  of 
dying,  and  the  times  of  recurrence  after  removal  of  the  tirst 
growths,  the  differences  in  the  several  forms  of  cancer  arc 
such  as  should  not  be  put  out  of  sight  by  a  general  or  sum- 
mary description  :  death  is  the  common,  and  almost  con- 
gtant  end  of  all,  but  its  circumstances  should  be  studied 
separately  in  each. 


In  conclusion,  let  me  add  a  few  words  respecting  the 
nosological  relations  of  the  several  forms  of  cancer  to  one 
another  and  to  other  diseases. 

Here,  as  everywhere  in  pathology,  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
the  just  mean  of  classification  ;  to  avoid,  on  the  one  side, 
confusion ;  on  the  other,  too  rigid  circumscription.  The 
many  features  of  resemblance  in  all  the  forms  of  cancer,  and 
the  large  general  history  which  may  be  tndy  written  of 
them,  might  Iciul  us  to  merge  all  minor  distinctions,  and 
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speak  as  of  a  single  and  uniform  disease ;  but  it 
easy  to  show  that,  if  in  this  view  we  write  of  the 
symptoms,  progress,  and  diagnosis  of  cancer,  or  of 
tory  of  cancers  in  any  single  organ,  we  write  v; 
are  obliged  to  omit  many  points  of  importance,  for  (t 
contradictions.     If,  on  the  other  hand,   we   look   at 
trasts  rather  than  likenesses,  we  might  be  induced  to  i 
rate  some  forms,  as   the  epithelial  and  colloid,  from 
name  of  cancer,  and  to  believe  that  the  remain ing  foi 
have  no  affinity  with  any  other  disease. 

I  suspect  that  the  errors  of  such  extremes  as  these  (in 
nosology,  as  well  as  in  that  of  cancers)  come  fix>in  our  attfl 
ing  too  much  meaning  to  the  terms  that  imply  specific  4 
tinctions  among  diseases ;  from  our  proneness  to  thiuk 
them  as  if  they  meant  the  same  as  they  do  in  zoology.  Nc 
there  is  no  real  correspondence  between  the  two  sets 
terras.  A  specific  name,  in  zoology,  tisually  implies  that 
to  whom  it  is  given  have  origin  from  a  common  stock ;  o 
tain  chai'acters  fixed,  and  not  changeable,  beyond  o^M 
narrow  limits,  by  variety  of  external  circumstances f^^ 
circumscription,  i,  e.  intervals  of  difference  between  tke 
and  other  species,  which  intervals  are  not  filled-np  by 
rieties  or  intermediate  forms.  Now  in  all  pathology,  tb 
are,  probably,  no  such  species  as  these ;  and  the  terms  i 
plying  the  existence  of  genera,  species,  and  varieties  of  di 
ease,  mean  only  that  the  products  of  diseases  may 
arranged,  and  the  diseases  themselves  considered,  in  lai^g 
and  smaller  groups,  according  to  the  number  and  impoc 
ance  of  the  characters  which  they  have  in  common.  S 
terms  do  not  mean  that  the  borders  of  each  group 
diseases  are  naturally  circumscribed ;  they  allow  that  tl 
borders  of  each  are  confused  with  those  of  every  adjttoei 
group. 

With  this  meaning,  I  have  adopted  the  terms  used 
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foregoing  Lectures.  The  whole  group  of  diseases  iucluded 
under  the  name  (used  like  a  generic  name)  of  Cancer  or  Car- 
cinoma are  sufficiently  distinguished  by  the  conciurence 
in  them  of  all  the  characters  of  malignant  tumours  enume- 
rated in  the  first  Lecture  (p.  10 — 17).  But  this  group  is 
Dot  circuniscribed  ;  its  borders  are  everywhere  overlapped 
by  those  of  diseases  to  which  other  uames  are  given  :  there 
are  no  one  or  two  characters  pathognomonic  of  cancer  and 
found  in  it  exclusively.  The  foregoing  Lectiu-es  have  re- 
peatedly illustrated  this,  especially  iu  the  accounts  of  the 
recurring  proliferous  cysts  (p.  7G),  the  malignant  fibrous 
timiours  (p.  151),  the  recurring  fibroid  and  fibro-nucleated 
(p.  155),  certain  cartilaginous  tumours  (pp.  188,  207), 
some  of  the  myeloid  (p.  221)  and  mammary  glandular 
(p,  260),  and  the  rodent  ulcers  (p.  452).  At  the  same 
time,  this  want  of  definition  in  the  assumed  genus  of 
Cancers  has  been  exemplified,  it  will  be  observed,  chiefly  by 
rare  and  exceptional  cases ;  all  the  general  facts  collected 
in  the  Lectures  have  illustrated  the  sufficiency  of  the  con- 
current signs  of  cancer  for  a  ground  of  general  classification 
(see  p.  18). 

Among  the  different  forms  of  cancer,  I  have  akeady  said 
(p.  481)  that  there  appear  to  be  unequal  degrees  of  difie- 
rence,  which  may  be  expressed  by  speaking  of  three  forms 
— namely,  the  scirrhous,  medullary,  and  epithelial — as 
species,  and  of  the  remainder  as  varieties,  of  cancer.  All 
that  has  just  been  said  of  the  want  of  circumscription  for  the 
so-called  genus  will,  1  need  hardly  say,  be  applicable  to  these 
smaller  groups.  But  here  is  the  chief  point,  at  w^liich, 
while  avoiding  too  much  precision,  we  must  also  guard 
against  indiflerence  ;  for,  as  it  haa  been  wisely  said,  truth 
is  more  likely  to  emerge  from  error  than  from  confusion. 
The  species  and  \'arieties  of  cancer,  as  of  other  diseases,  do 
not  correspond  with  those  of  living  creatures  ;  yet  the  dilie- 
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Fences  of  the  groups  thus  named  are  inoonsisteiit  with  1 
theory  of  a  single  unchanging  disease ;  and  I  believe  1 
future  study  of  the  grounds  of  these  differences  will  pn 
very  fruitful  hoth  in  knowledge  and  in  practical  utility. 

As  yet  we  can  only  speculate  upon  them  in  questio 
Do  they  imply  so  many  essentially  and  originaUj  diffen 
morbid  materials?  or  is  there  one  material  for  cane 
one  carcinogen,  which,  like  an  organic  radical,  may  fo 
different  yet  closely  allied  compounds,  in  its  combinatk 
with  the  various  substances  provided  by  different  bloods, 
different  parts  ?  Is  not  this  h3rpothesiB  m<»re  ap]Ht^ 
than  the  first  for  the  less  usual  phenomena  of  trandbrmati 
such  as  I  have  described  as  occurring  in  the  progress,  s 
cession,  and  hereditary  transmission  of  the  cancerous  c 
stitution  ?  Is  it  inconsistent  with  the  gradual  fusion  of 
characters  of  typical  cancer  in  those  of  other  diseases  ? 
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One  often  speaks  of  cancerous  and  other  tubercles,  meaning 
only  small  knots  or  knotted  masses  of  the  specified  morbid 
growths ;  and  of  tubercular  cutaneous  eruptions,  meaning 
small  circumscribed  flattened  elevations  or  thickenings  of 
the  cutis.  But  when  "tubercles,"  without  any  specific  desig- 
nation, are  spoken  of,  the  word  is  always  understood  to  refer 
to  little  masses  of  a  pecuhar  product  of  disease,  the  type 
of  which  is  found  in  the  lungs  as  the  essential  anatomical 
constituent  of  pulmonary  consumption  or  phthisis.  The 
same  material  as  composes  the  pulmonary  tubercles  is  found 
in  many  difierent  forms  and  organs,  and,  wherever  it  occurs, 
is  described  as  "  tubercle,"  or  "  tuberculous  matter ;"  and 
"  tubercular  disease,"  or  "  tuberculosis,"  is  the  usual  desig- 
nation of  the  specific  diseases  of  which  the  essential  feature 
is  the  production  'Of  this  peculiar  matter. 

Tubercle  or  tuberculous  matter  may  be  formed  in  distinct 
isolable  masses,  round  which  the  adjacent  tissues  are  ex- 
tended. These,  which  are  most  frequent  in  the  brain  and, 
I  believe,  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  may  be  like  tumours, 
except  in  that  they  are  not  vascular,  and,  probably,  have 
no  inherent  capacity  of  increase.  But  the  most  frequent 
formations  of  tuberculous  matter  are  in  infiltrations  of 
the   natural   tissues,   which  infiltrations  may  be  circum- 
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scribed,  having  definite,  though  geuerally  irregulttr,  oiitli 
or  diffuse,  i.  e.  wide-spread  and  indefinite.* 

In  the  lungs  (to  which,  on  account  of  iU  exi 
quency,  we  are  bound  to  look  for  its  type)    t« 
matter  appears,  as  Rokitansky  says,  in  two  chief 
or  in   forms  combining,  or  intermediate    between 
These  are  generally  distinguished  as  the  "  grey 
"  yellow"  tubercles ;  or  the  grey  tuberculous  gnm< 
and  the  crude  tubercles.     It  may  also  appear  as  i 
tuberculous  infiltration,  cither  alone,  or,  more  frwj 
associated  with  the  preceding  forms,  or  the  c 
sequent  on  them. 

The  grey  tubercles  appear  as  masses  al>out  as  lai 
an  average,  as  millet-seeds  (whence  tlicir  name  of  miJji 
tubercles),  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  Tin 
are  usually  from  a  quarter  of  a  line  to  a  line  in  diaoieCd 
and  when  the  lung  is  cut  through,  so  that  its  elastic  tiM 
can  recoil  and  subside,  they  appear  slightly  raised  oo  i 
cut  surface,  and  the  finger  may  feel  them  as  little  fin 
resisting  bodies  set  in  the  lung.  They  look  round  or  ova 
but  their  borders  are  very  irregidar,  with  short  outruiinil 
processes.  They  are  grey,  semi-transparent,  and  modi 
rately  bright ;  or,  sometimes,  are  very  glistening,  with 
greenish  grey  "  cat's-eye"  tint.  In  the  latter  case,  tliey  at 
look  like  little  vesicles  ;  but  they  are  always  solid.  They  nui 
be  discrete,  /.  e.  placed  singly,  and  with  distinct,  thoi^ 
small,  intervals  in  the  lung,  or  collected  in  groups, 
occupy  and  involve  in  their  substance  the  tissues 
lung,  and  are  so  connected,  that  portions  of  these 

*  The  name,  tuberculous  iuHltration,  is  commonly  giren  to 
diffuse  form  alone ;  but  m  the  miliary  and  other  tubercles,  em  in  1 
lungs,  the  peciiliar  materi»l8  are  tMjuallv  iuAUmtod  among  the  ; 
tissues  i  only,  in  these  the  iufiltratiou  occupies  a  defined  i 
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always  adhere  to  them  when  we  try  to  separate  them.  They 
may  be  easily  broken  or  crushed,  and,  when  thus  treated, 
they  yield  but  little  fluid. 

The  yellow  tubercles  in  the  lungs  have  the  same  general 
forms  and  relations  as  the  preceding,  but  are  commonly 
larger  and  less  firm,  and  are  more  often  grouped  so  closely 
that,  by  fusion,  they  make-up  nearly  uniform  tubercular 
masses  half  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  They  are  usually 
pale  yellow,  or  yellowish -white,  opaque,  friable,  dry,  cheesy, 
smearing  the  surface  on  which  they  are  crushed.  Very 
often,  their  colour  is  varied  with  a  smoky  grey  tint,  partly 
due  to  intrinsic  change,  and  partly  derived  from  the  pig- 
ment of  the  lung  in\'olved  by  them. 

It  has  been  generally  considered  that  the  two  varieties 
of  pulmonary  tubercle  here  described  represent  two  stages 
of  the  same  disease  ;  the  grey  substance  being,  after  a  time, 
changed  into  yellow,  Rokitansky,  however,  holds  that 
they  are  always  different  substances  ;  and  that,  though  they 
may  be  found,  side  by  side,  in  the  same  lung,  or  may  be 
mingled  even  in  the  same  tubercle,  yet  the  transformation 
of  the  grey  into  the  yellow  substance  never  takes  place. 
His  names  of  "  simple  fibrinous"  apphed  to  the  grey  tu- 
bercle, and  **  croupo-fibrinous"  to  the  yellow,  may  imply 
that  both  the  difierences  and  the  affinities  between  tlie  two 
forms  are  comparable  with  those  between  the  two  chief 
varieties  of  inflammatory  lymph  (Vol  I.  p.  332,  &c.) 

The  minute  structures  of  both  the  forms  of  tubercle  are 
essentially  similar ;  and  their  distinctive  characters  (in  the 
state  in  which  they  appear  to  persist  longest)  are,  the  ab- 
sence of  blood-vessels  (except  of  such  as  are  involved  in  the 
deposit  and  not  yet  wasted),  and  the  defectively  developed 
or  aborted  state  of  the  blastema  and  the  corpuscles. 

The  blastema,  or  basis-substance,  of  a  tubercle  appears, 
usually,  in  fragments  or  flakes  of  a  moderately  firm,  clear, 

11-       ■  Q  Q 
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or  dimly  molecular  substance,  swelling  aud  made 
by  acetic  acid.     It  is  oiost  abundant  in   the  gt^y 
most  luolccular  or  dotted   in  tlic  yellow.      It  has 
nicntous   appearance,   no    trace  of  developiQg    m 
fibres. 

The  corpuscles  lield  together  by  this  suhstanoew  waH' 
abundant  niinutest  uiolecules,  grannies,  and  oil-partadd 
various  but  usually  small  size ;  all  these  being  extien 
predominant  in  the  yellow  tubercle;  (&)  noclet  or  cf 
blasts,  of  various  shapes  and  apparent  structure,  bttt 
degenerate  or  defective ;  some  glittering,  hiird-«dgl 
wrinkled,  and  withered  ;  others  granular  ;  few  or  Jfl 
with  distinct  nucleoli :  (c)  nucleated  cells,  siitiilarl^^l 
slmpen,  withered,  or  graindar ;  (</)  certain  compound 
described  on  the  next  page. 

Mingled  with  these,  and  varying  according  to  the 
tiou  and  cii-eunistances  of  the  tubercles,  numerous 
but  accidental,  substances  arc  often  found  :  namelj  (4f),  t 
involving  and  disintegrating  structures  of  the  lung; 
brane  or  elastic  fibres,  degenerate  epithelial  cells  of  Uie 
vesicles  or  minute  bronchi :  (b)  various  and  usually  d 
nerate  products  of  inflatnmation  from  the  ndjaocnt  pii 
granule-cells  and  -masses,  pus-cells,  &c. :  (c)  m* 
calcareous  matter,  or  of  pigment,  and  crystals, 
cholestearine. 

Such  are  the  ordinary  constituents  of  pulmonary 
cle,  and  the  shrivelled  nuclei  and  imperfect  cells, 
usually  the  most  abundant  and  distinct,  arc  called  lol 
eorpusclcs.     Simihu*  materials    are  foimd   com|]Otii 
tidierculous  matter  in  other  parts.     In  the  lungs, 
to  Virchow*  and  Scliroeder  van  dcr  Kolk,t  their  origin 


•   Wurzbiirg  Verliaudlungvn,  i.  81. 
t  t>vcr  dm  Oorepruiig  on  cl«'  Vonning  van  Tttbnvolil  Plalii 
Nedrrlaiidm*h  Lancet,  1862. 
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n  an  earlier  stage,  be  traced  in  changes  of  the  epithelial 
cells  of  the  air-vesicles. 

The  adjacent  copies  of  the  drawings  by  Schroeder  van 
der  Kolk  may,  with  his  description  of  them,  suffice  to  ex- 
plain the  process. 

*'  The  margin  of  an  air-vesicle,  from  which  most  of  the 


Fra.  72 .• 


tubercle-cells  are  removed,  is  shown  at  a  a  a;  that  of  ano- 
ther adjacent  vesicle,  nearly  filled  with  tubercle-cells,  at 
Ibbh  ;  and  that  of  a  portion  of  a  third  vesicle,  clear  of  tu- 
[bercle-cells,  at  c.  At  d  the  still  unaffected  waU  of  the  air- 
I vesicle  is  shown  covered  with  epithelial  cells  of  various 
[sizes,  and  containing  nuclei,  oil-drops,  and  granular  matter. 
|In  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  the  same  vesicle  are  some 
ells  of  darker  tint ;  they  are  no  longer  fiat,  but  filled  with 
Ifiome  material,  and  thereby  more  or  less  swollen  and  sphe- 
rical ;  they  are  epithelial  cells  more  or  less  distended  with 


'  Fig.  72.  Very  thiu  soction  of  a  portion  of  tuberculoiia  king, 
iescribed  in  the  text,     Magnified  420  tiines. 
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fluid,  and  detarhed,  and,  as  the  series  of  them  show% 
constantly  enlarge.     In  the  next  vesicle,  b,  these  cellt 
become  much  larger,  and  are  closely  adherent,      ft  it 
servable  that  the  largest  cells  commonly  lie  in  the  mi 
the  cavity  of  the  air-cell :  the  larger  are  mosUy  filled 
many  nuclei ;  in  the  smaller  there  is  but  one/* 

"It  is  thus  evident,  that  these  cells,  which   fill 
vesicles  and  make-up  the  tubercles,  are  nothing 
epithelial  cells,  which  swell  by  imbibition  of  plastic 
enlarge,  and  are  detached  from  the  wall  of  the  air- 
Thc  cells  which  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  vesicle 
thus,  the  oldest,  t.  e,  the  fii*st  removed  from  the  walk, 
longest  ex|)osed  to  the  infiuence  of 
surrounding    fluid,    and    therelbre 
largest.+     They  are   all  fiUetl  with  j 
nular  matter   and   minute   oil-Aplieni 
and  in  the  larger  an  increase  of 
has  taken  place." 
*'  If  tubercles  be  examined  in  a  somewhat  further' 
vanced  stage,  when  they  show  more  tendency  to 
the    larger  cells  just   described   are  found  in    m 
f|uantily,   and  in  place  of  them  the   air-vesicle   la 
with  smaller  cells  [and  nuclei].     Among  these, 
some  larger  cells  appear  (as  in  fig.  73,  a),  containing 
cells  or  nuclei,  which  are  completely  like  those  that 
(A  h) ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  in 
the  larger  corpuscles  are  dissolved  or  burst,  and  the 
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•  Pig. 73.  Tubercle-corpuscles:  magnified 420 timea and i 
in  the  text.     Copied  from  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk. 

t  In  the  College-Museum,  No.  297,  \%  the  lungofaBeoi 
(Arctictis  Benturong),  which  shows,  apparently  very  well,  thia  [ 
gressive  aecuniulatioo  of  tuberculous  matter  from  tbo  walla  to  \ 
centres  of  the  air-oel!a. 
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ones  set  firee."  These  smaller  cells  and  nuclei  set  free  are 
what  have  been  generally  described  as  the  tubercle- 
corpuscles  ;  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  tuberculous 
deposits,  after  the  earliest  periods  of  their  formation,  may 
appear  to  contain  no  other  formed  corpuscles  besides 
them. 

Now  the  most  peculiar  character  of  tuberculous  matter 
which  these  descriptions  illustrate,  is  its  early  degeneration, 
its  abortiveuess  ;  it  is  shown  as  a  material  which,  after  pro- 
ceeding for  a  little  way  in  the  acquirement  of  organic 
structure,  then  stops  in  its  course,  recedes,  and  degenerates. 
This  is  evident,  at  once,  in  tlie  shrivelled  or  granular  state 
of  the  set-free  nuclei  and  cells  ;  and  the  later  changes  are 
still  further  degenerative ;  all  prove  tuberculous  matter  to 
be  not  only  very  lowly  developed,  but  generally  incapable 
of  development.* 

These  later  changes  may  be  again  illustrated  by  the 
examples  of  pulmonary  tubercles,  and,  according  to  Roki- 
tansky,  may,  like  the  differences  of  tlie  original  deposits,  be 
compared  with  the  degenerations  of  the  fibrinous  and  cor- 


•  An  exception  to  this  statement  must  be  made,  for  certain  cases, 
in  which  one  part  of  what  seeina  to  be  an  uniform  exudation  ia  deve- 
loped  into,  or  towards,  false  membrane,  and  another  part  passes 
through  the  degenerative  changes  of  tubercle.  Such  an  event  may 
\  lie  seen,  according  to  Rukitansky  (Vol.  I.  p.  409),  in  the  tuberculous 
disease  of  the  peritoneum  and  other  serous  membranea,  and  ia  due, 
he  says,  to  a  raiiture  of  the  tuberculous  exudation  and  of  that  of 
ordinaty  inflammation.  Scliroeder  van  der  Kolk  represents  (aa  in 
fig.  72,  b)  filaments  of  rudimental  new-formed  tissue,  which,  he  says, 
are  sometimes  found  among  the  cells  of  pulmonary  tubercle.  In 
tuberculous  peritonitis,  the  portion  of  material  developed  into  false 
membrane  may  become  vascular,  and  may  make  a  seeming,  though 
not  a  real,  exception  to  the  rule  of  the  non-vascularity  of  tuberculous 
matter. 
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puscular    or  croupous  varieties  of  inflmmuAtory 
(Vol.  I  pp.  374,  378). 

{a)  Tlic  withering  (obsolescence,  or  Yerhomung  oC. 
tansky)  is  the  peculiar  degeneration  of  the  grey  tul 
the  lungs.     It  loses,  herein,  its  lustre,  becomes  dry, 
and   hard,   and  shrivels  into  a  shapeless,  or 
fibrous,  little  mass.     The  change  is  sometimes 
with  a  calcareous  degeneration  of  the  tubercles, 
with  corresponding  changes  in  the  part  of  the  lung  i 
they  are  imbedded,  and  which  becomes  diy,  aliiivcl 
dark  with  pigment. 

(//)  The  culciiication,  or  calcareous  degeneratioin, 
in  the  yellow,  and  in  the  mixed,  forms  of  tubcroolo 
matter.  When  achieved,  it  may  be  taken  as  an  indicskk 
like  the  withering  of  the  grey  form,  that  the  tubercles 
not  longer  subject  to  change  ;  that  they  are,  genemllj, 
solete,  and  without  influence  on  the  tissues  round  Um 
It  may  occm*  both  in  recent  yellow  tubercles,  and  in 
as  arc  already  softened ;  it  is  exactly  comparable  mth  t 
calcareous  degeneration  of  inflammator}'  lymph  and 
and  is  usually  associated  with  withering  and  pigi 
degeneration  of  the  surrounding  substance  of  the  li 

(c)  The  softening  or  liquefaction  of  tuberculous 
is,  also,   obser\ed   only  in  the  yellow^  and  mixed 
Though  more  stuilicd  in  tul)crcle  than  in  any  other 
pixxluct,  it  is  not  peculiar  to  it,  but  is  probably 
with  many  other  liquefactive  degenerations,  and  may 
all   points   compared   with   that   of  intlauuuatory 
(Vol.  L  p.  374).     It  constitutes  the  so-called  tu 
suppuration,  and   precedes  the  formation  of  tul 
ulcers  and  cavities. 

Tlie  process  of  softening  usually  commoms  fi 
Ibc  cenlic  of  the  tul)ercuIous  mass ;  in  the  part  of  it 
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we  may  believe,  being  most  remote  from  blood,  is  least  able 
to  maijitaiii  itself  in  even  such  low  development  as  it  may 
have  reached.  The  central  softening  is  that  which  is  spon- 
taneous and  normal  in  a  tubercle  :  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a  natural  dcgeueratiou  of  the  morbid  substance ;  but  any 
collection  of  tuberculous  matter  may  also  be  softened,  at  its 
peripliery,  by  the  mingling  of  liquid  products  of  inflamma- 
tion in  the  adjacent  tissues.  The  two  processes  of  softening 
may  appear  simihu*,  and  may  coincide,  but  they  arc  essen- 
tially distinct :  one  is  spontaneous,  the  other  accidental ; 
in  the  one  the  liquid  material  is  the  very  substance  of  the 
tubercle,  in  the  other  it  is  derived  from  without. 

In  the  proper  softening  of  a  tubercle  one  sees  its  central 
part  become,  first,  soft,  so  that,  when  cut  across,  it  looks 
cracked  and  crumbling,  and  may  be  pressed  away  from  the 
surrounding  firmer  part,  leaving  a  little  central  cavity.  In 
further  stage  of  the  degeneration,  it  becomes  liquid,  like  thin 
pus,  with  flakes  or  grumous  particles  in  a  pale  yellowish 
tm-bid  fluid  ;  and  as  the  change  makes  progress,  the  whole 
tuberculous  mass  may  be  reduced  to  the  same  liquid 
state.* 

The  liquefied  tuberculous  matter  consists  of  the 
Io>vcst  of  the  corpuscidar  materials  already  enumerated 
(p.  594) ;  but  they  float  now  in  a  liquid  containing  more 
abundant  molecules  and  particles  of  oily  and  calcareous 
matter.  The  usual  sequence  of  the  liquefaction  is  the  dis- 
charge  of  the  liquid,  by  ulceration  of  the  tissues  enclosing 
it ;  but  if  the  liquid  be  retained,  it  may  undergo  further 
changes,  which  may  be  compared  with  those  of  the  re- 
tained contents  of  chronic  abscesses  (Vol.  I.  p.  394\     The 


•  Such  changes  may  be  soeu  better,  I  think,  in  the  tubeiclcB  in 
tho  spleen  than  in  those  in  any  other  part:  Mu8,  8t  Barlholumcw's, 
^kr.  xxii.  2,  3. 
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chief  are,  that  its  fluid  parts  are  gradually 
its  fatty  and  calcareous  matters  incnsase,  till  it 
dry,  greasy,   cnimhling,  or  gradually  hardening, 
like  concretion. 

The   disclmrge  of  a  quantity   of  liquefied    till 
matter,  by  ulceration  through  an   adjacent   broucbus, 
through    the  integuments  of  a  sulicutaneoua  iul 
lymphatic  gland  (for  example),  leaves  a  cavity, 
abscess ;  when  tlie  discharge  takes  place  froui  sin^ 
tubercles,  such  as  form  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal,  an  ulcer  remains ; 
these  are,  severally,  sufficiently  peculiar  in  their 
to  be  known  as  the  tulierculous  cavity,  and  ti 
ulcer. 

The  ulccratiou  effecting  the  discharge  is  usually  the  i 
sequence  of  inflanuuation  in  the  tissues  over  the  tul 
matter,  and  resembles  that  for  the  discharge  of 
pus.     By  similar  inflammatory  ulceration  of  its  bounij 
the  tu!»erculous  cavity  or  ulcer  may  Vhj  enlarged  ;  buti 
generally,  and  more  normally,  its  enlargement  is  due 
fonuation  and  discharge  of  fresh  tuberculous  dcpo8itil| 
cent  to  it.     This  may  be  best  seen  in  tuberculous 
the  intestines ;  but  the  same  process  occurs  at  the 
in  such  parts  as  the  lungs  and  lymphatic  glands.     At 
borders  and  bases  of  the  cavity  or  ulcer  one  may 
snudi  secondary  tubercles,  which,  following  the  Banie( 
as  the  primary,  liquefy,  and  are  discharged  into  the  < 
or  on  the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  which  they  thus  iocrcaX ' 
ad{ling  tlieir  cavities  to  it.     Other  tubercU*,  again, 
succeed  to  these  and  pass  through  the  same  changes ; 
when  many  cavities  and  ulcers  are  thus  sirault 
larging,  they  come  into  collision,  and  two  or  more  are 
into  one  of  souietimes  vast  dimensions. 

In  these  changes,  the  tissues  involved  in  the  tul 
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deposits  C whether  primary  or  later)  soften,  and  are  disinte- 
grated and  discharged  with  them.  There  is  thus,  always, 
a  loss  of  substance  in  the  affected  part»  coextensive  with 
the  tul>erculous  cavity.  But,  the  bordering  tissues,  if  not 
tuberculous,  may  be  infiltrated  with  organizable  inflamma- 
tory lymph,  which,  in  its  development,  may  form  a  tough 
boundary  to  the  cavity  or  ulcer,  and,  if  fresh  tuberculous 
matter  be  not  de[K)8ited  in  it,  may  lead  to  complete 
healing. 


Before  illustrating  the  foregoing  general  account  of  tuber- 
culous matter,  and  of  its  principal  changes,  by  some  of  the 
inst-ances  which  are  chiefly  interesting  in  surgical  pathology, 
it  may  be  well  to  speak  of  some  affections  which  have  an 
apparent  or  real  afhnity  with  it. 

Degenerative  changes,  similar  to  those  which  ensue  in  the 
lowly  developed  materials  of  tubercle,  may  produce  a  similar 
appearance  in  other  materials ;  — especially,  in  those  which 
consist  of  cells,  or  rudiments  of  cells.  Thus,  it  is  common 
to  find,  in  medullary  cancel's,  and  more  rarely  in  others, 
portions  of  yellow,  balf-di-y,  crumbling,  and  cheesy  sub- 
stance, so  like  tubercle  that,  with  the  naked  eye,  they  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  it.  The  cancers  in  which  they 
occur  have  been  described  as  mixtures  of  cancerous  and 
tuberculous  matters  ;  but  the  microscope  finds  that  the 
tuberculoid,  or,  as  M.  Lebert  calls  it,  the  phymatoid,  ma- 
terial in  them  consists  of  cancer-corpuscles,  withered,  with 
fatty  and  calcareous  degeneration,  and  mingled  with  mole- 
cular and  granular  matter.  By  similar  degeneration,  ma- 
terial like  tubercle  may  be  found  in  cartilaginous,  rudimental 
fibro-cellular,  and  probably  other,  tumours.  In  all  these  in- 
stances, the  microscope  may  usually  ensure  a  just  diagnosis, 
and  may  prove  that  the  tuberculous  appearance  is  only  due 
to  a  withering  and   a  fatty  degeneration  uf  materials  that 
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have  nothing  but  theii*  degcucratioii  in  common  with 
tuberciLiloiis  matter.* 

Greater  difficulty  of  diagnosis  exists  when,  thixni^ 
degeneration,  inflammatory  lymph  assumes  Uiu  a 
of  tuberculous  matter.     It  does  so,  soinfltinics,  in 
inflammation,  or,  wlicn  acute  inflammation  lias  sul 
lymphatic  glands,  in  the  testicle,  and,   I   believe,   i 
other  parts.     So,  too,  if  the  pus  of  chronic  abscesses 
suppurations  is  not  discharged,  it  may  gradually  dry ; 
as  its  corpuscles  wither,  with  fatty  and  calcareous 
ration,  it  may  assume  an  appeanince  very  like  that  of 
culous  matter.     And,  in  all  these  cases,  the 

may  extend  equally  to  the  microscopic  characten  ;      

there  arc,  1  believe,  no  signs  by  which  degenerate  Jyroptii 
pus  may  be,  in  all  cases,  distinguished  from  ordinary 
culous  matter.     When,  as  in  the  cases  cited  in 
vohuue  (p.  37D),  the  lymph-cells  have  hxscn  developed 
elongated  before  their  degeneration,  they  may  be 
from  any  corpuscles  of  tubercle ;  and  the  many-n 
cells  in  tuberculous  disease  may  be  distinguished  froi 
ordinary  products  of  inflammation;   but  neither  of 
forms  may  exist,  and  then   i  believe  that  a  distinction 
degenerate  lymph  from  tubercle  may  be  impossible, 
tainly,  it  is  often  very  difiicult  to  say  whether  the  y 
dry,  and  cheesy  material,  found  in  chronic  en 
suppurations  of  lymphatic  glands,  should  be 
tuberculous  matter,  or  as  withered  and  degenerate 

^  Virchow  (Wilrzburg  AbhAndl.    B.  i  ii.  iii.)  had  _ 
speak  of  the  chougc,  iu  all  Www  ciwot,  tm  n  ^  tuboreolocui  i 
plioHis,"    or  '•  lubcrculizution,**  ami  was,  of  couno, 
aa  if  hi*  hml  inipliecl   that  every  uiuteriul   may  become 
itifttter.     He  Hu^i^ts,   now,   tliat  llic  eliazige  by  wkidi  so 
rs«<L»utially  tliirerenl  thiugn  may  bccoint'  **  clk»e«y/*  alioQld  \m 
"  the  cheesy  UietauiorphtMH*." 
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or  pus  produced  by  iuflaQniiation.  The  same  difficulty 
may  exist  in  the  similar  affections  of  the  testicles ;  but 
in  these,  more  than  In  the  case  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  we 
may  be  extremely  doubtful  of  any  material  being  really 
tuberculous,  if  it  be  found  iu  them  alone,  and  not  at  the 
same  time  iu  other  parts  of  the  genital  apparatus,  or  in 
the  lungs.  Similar  ditiieultics  may  exist  in  the  diagnosis 
between  tubercle  and  souie  instances  of  chronic  pneu- 
monia.* 

Thus,  then,  there  are  not  a  few  cases  in  which  materials 
Hke  those  of  tubercles  are  found  as  results  of  diseases 
tliat  arc  not  tuberculous ;  /.  t\,  that  are  neither  coincident 
with,  nor  according  to  the  type  of,  tuberculous  disease  in 
the  lungs.  And  the  difficulty  hence  arising  is  increased  by 
this ;  that  both  tuberculous  products,  and  the  varieties  of 
degenerate  and  withered  lymph  and  pus,  are  especially  fre- 
quent among  persons  of  the  "scrofulous"  or  "strumous" 
constitution  j  so  that  the  degenerate  lymph  and  pus  are 
often  described  as  **  scrofulous  matter ;"  and  "  scrofula"  and 
"  tuberculous  disease"  are  often  regarded  as  the  same 
disease. 

It  is,  I  fear,  impossible  to  clear  the  confusion  arising  from 
the  interchanging  uses  of  these  terms,  or  to  define  exactly 
the  cases  to  which  they  should  severally  be  applied ;  but 
where  definition  of  terms  is  impossibk%  the  next  best  thing 
is  an  understanding  of  their  meaning  according  to  general 
usage.  "  Scrofula"  or  *'  stiimia,"  then,  is  generally  under- 
stood as  a  state  of  constitution  distinguished,  in  some 
measure,  by  peculiarities  of  appearance  even  during  health, 
but  much  more  by  peculiar  liability  to  certain  diseases,  iu- 


*  ^'i^cllow  has  writtcii  lullj  on  tliis  point;  and  u  cloiir  atatcincnt 
[of  liiu  ami  wttitTti'  opinions,  R'spetLing  the  iliUVrfut  loriuii  of  pnluio- 
I  nary  phthisis,  is  given  by  Dr.  Junner  iu  the  Br.  and  For.  Med.  Chir, 
Revi(;w,  Jan.  I>i53. 
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eluding  pulmonary  phthisis.     The  chief  of  Uwte  "i 
ious'*  diseases  are  various  swellings  of  lymphatic 
arising  from  causes  which  would  be  inadequate  to 
them  in  ordinary  healthy  persons.    The  swellings 
sometimes,  to  mere  enlargement  as  from  an  increaMi 
ral  structure ;  sometimes  to  chronic  inflammation ; 
times  to  more  acute  inflammation,  or  abscess ; 
to  tuberculous  disease  of  the  glands.     But,  besides 
is  usual  to  reckon  as  "scrofulous'*  afiections certain  i 
inflammations  of  joints  ;  slowly  progreasive 
rations  of  bones ;  chronic  and  frequent  ulcers  of  the  ( 
ophthalmia  attended  with  extreme  intolerance  of 
with  httle    if  any   of   the   ordinary   consequences 
flammation  ;  frequent  chronic  abscesses ;  pustular  cut 
eruptions  frequently  appearing  upon  slight  afTectioo 
health,  or  local  irritation  ;  habitual  swelling  and 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose;  habitual  swelltt 
the  upper-lip. 

Now  these,  and  many  more  diseases  of  the  like  kindi^ 
amongst  us,  both  in  medical  and  in  general  language,  f 
scrofulous,  or  strumous ;  but,  though  many  of 
often  coincident,  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  all 
iu  common,  so  as  to  justify  their   common  appcl 
Certainly  they  are  not  all  tuberculous  diseases,     little  1 
can  be  said  of  them  than  that,  as  contrasted  with  < 
cases  of  the  same  forms  and  parts,  the  scrofulous 
are  usually  distinguished  by  mildness  and  tenacity  of  i 
toms  :  they  arise  from  apparently  trivial  local  causes,  and] 
diice,  in  pro|K)rtion  to  their  duration,  slight  effects :  thejri 
frecpient,  but  not  active.     The  general  state  on  which 
lepend  may  be  produced  by  defective  food,  with  ilUvenk 
tion,  dampness,  darkness,  and  other  depressing  inBi 
and  this  general  .state  of  constitution,  whether 
artificially  gcneiatcd,  is  fairly  expressi^tl  by  »uch 
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*'  delicacy  of  constitution,"  *'  general  debility/'  "  defective 
vital  power,"  *'  irritability  without  strength."  Such  terms, 
however,  do  not  explain  the  state  that  they  express,  for  they 
all  assume  that  there  are,  in  human  bodies,  different  degrees 
of  vital  power,  independent  of  differences  of  material ;  which 
I  is  at  least  not  proved. 

Such  is  the  vagueness  of  "  scrofula,"  and  of  the  terms 
derived  from  it,  as  commonly  used  in  this  country. 
They  include  some  diseases  which  are,  and  many  which 
are  not,  distinguished  by  the  production  of  tuberculous 
matter.  It  has  been  proposed,  but  I  doubt  whether  it 
be  practicable,  to  make  *'  scrofulous"  and  •'  tuberculous" 
commensurate  terms :  as  at  present  generally  employed, 
the  former  has  a  nmch  larger  import  than  the  latter.  The 
relation  between  the  two  is,  that  the  "  scrofulous"  constitu- 
tion implies  a  peculiar  liability  to  tlie  tuberculous  diseases  ; 
and  that  they  often  co-exist.  Their  differences  are  evident 
in  that  many  instances  of  scrofula  (in  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  the  word)  exist  with  intense  and  long-continued 
disease,  but  without  tuberculous  deposit ;  that  as  many 
instances  of  tuberculous  disease  may  be  found  without  any 
of  the  non-tuberculous  affections  of  scrofula ;  that,  as  Mr. 
Simon  has  proved,  while  the  diseases  of  "  defective  power" 
may  be  experimentally  produced  in  animals  by  insufficient 
nutriment  and  other  debilitating  influences,  the  tuberculous 
diseases  are  hardly  artificially  producible ;  that  nearly  all 
other  diseases  may  co-exist  with  the  scrofulous,  but  some  are 
nearly  incompatible  with  the  tuberculous. 

Now,  whether  we  disuse,  or  still  use  in  its  vagueness, 
the  term  scrofula,  we  may  make  a  group  of  the  *'  tubercu- 
lous" diseases,  defined  by  the  peculiar  morbid  product,  of 
which  I  have  described  the  chief  characters.  Only,  at 
present,  we  uuist  be  content,  I  believe,  to  be  sometimes  in 
doubt  whether  the  substance  found  in  lymphatic  glands. 
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and  commonly  known  os  scrofulous  matter,  be  truly  ta!: 
culous  matter,  or  degenerate  lymph  or  pus. 

Tbe   Lymphatic    Glands,   among  the  paxts 
studied  in   surgical  pathology,  hold  the  first  place  in 
hility  to  tuberculous  disease.     In  children,  they  arc, 
more  often  than  the  lungs,  primarily  affected ;  in 
they  are  next  to  the  lungs  in  the  order  of  frequency;! 
in  all  ages,  whatever  part  becomes  taberooknis,  tbe 
phatic  glands  in  relation  with  it  are  apt  to  be 
affected. 

The  glands  most  often  primarily  tulierculous  are  the 
chial,  mesenteric,  cervical,  and  lumbar.  Their  state, 
to  the  tubercular  formation,  may  seem  healthy ;  or 
may  be  simply  enlarged ;  or  signs  of  inflammation 
precede  and  accompany  the  dei)osit.  Rokitaiisky  says 
in  some  cases,  the  tuberculous  matter,  as  in  the  gtoy 
monary  tubercles,  appears  in  small  round  masses  of  grcji^l 
substance.  But  its  far  more  frequent  appearance  in  tbo] 
glands  is,  like  the  yellow,  pulmonary  tuberculous 
the  form  of  roundish  or  irrcgidar  deposits  of 
opaque,  half-dry,  cheesy,  cnimbUng  substsnoe.  Such  dt-A 
posits  are  infiltrated  among  the  proper  textures  of  the^ 
glands.  At  first  discrete,  and  contrasting  strongly,  )x>thtn 
substiince  and  in  colour,  with  the  unaffected  portioQsaf] 
the  gland,  they  gi*adually  increase,  till  they  may  compkilellf  1 
displace  the  natural  structure,  with  its  blood-vessels,  or  leave] 
only  a  thin  outer  layer  of  it  enclosing  the  yellow  maasi 
they  form.  By  the  increase  of  the  tuberculous  ma 
well  as  by  the  swelhng  of  their  profKjr  textures,  the  | 
are  usually  enkrged  ;  they  may  acqiuro  even  an  eoonnoaal 
volume,  and,  when  whole  scries  of  them  arc  afifocted,  may 
construct  great  lobcd  and  nodular  swellings.  In  all 
however,  the  several  glands  maintain  a  kind  of  ii 
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ence ;  so  that  one  may  enlarge  while  others  diminbh,  and 
one  or  more  may  inflame  or  suppurate,  while,  in  others,  tlie 
tuberculous  matter  remains  stationary,  or  retrogrades. 

The  minute  structures  in  tubercle  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
are  essentially  similar  to  those  described  from  examples  in 
the  lungs :  and  Virchow*  has  found  that,  in  the  fii"st  stage 
of  the  process,  there  is  an  endogenous  increaae  of  nuclei 
within  the  elementary  structures,  similar  to  that  which  I 
have  described  after  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk.  The  same 
softening  and  liquefaction,  also,  as  in  the  lungs,  is  prone  to 
ensue  in  the  lymphatic  glands. 

The  softening  is  usually  central,  and  thence  cxtenduig 
may  aiXect  the  whole  morbid  substance.     The  result  of  the 
change  is  not  a  homogeneous  liquid  ;  but,  rather,  a  mixture 
I  of  thin,  tm-bid,  yellowish-white  liquid,  and  portions  of  soft 
curd-like,    cheesy  substance,    like  fragnients    of    tubercle 
softened  by  nnbibcd  fluid.     To  these  arc  commonly  addcil 
the  liquid  products  of  the  inflammation  of  whatever  remains 
I  of  the  gland-substance,  or  its  capsule,  and  the  surrounding 
parts.     Tlie  mixture  constitutes  the  tuberculous,  or,  as  it  is 
generally  called,  scrofidous  pus,  of  which  the  chief  charac- 
ter, as  distinguished  from  those  of  ordinary  inflammatory 
I  pus,  are,  that  it  has  an  abundant  thin,  yellowish,  and  slightly 
turbid  liquid,  with  white,  curdy  tiakes  that  quickly  subside 
when  it  is  left  at  rest. 

The  liquefaction  of  the  tuberculous  matter  in  the  glands 
usually  leads  to  its  discharge ;  and  this  is  effected,  in  the 
case  of  the  cervical  and  other  similarly  placed  glands, 
hy  ulceration,  wliich  difft-rs  fnmi  that  for  the  opening  of 
common  abscesses,  chiefly,  in  being  slower,  and  attended 
with  less  vivid  and  less  concentrated  inflammation.     There 


*  Wiirxburg  Verhaiidluugen,  i.  84. 
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is,  therefore,  less  disposition  to  point  :  the  skin  is, 
tionally,more  widely  undermined,  more  exteosivety 
Thus  gradually,  by  thinning  and  inflammation, 
blood,  the  inflamed  skin  over  the  tuberculous  gland 
contents  are  liquefied,  may  perish,  and  form  a  dry 
ment-like  slough,  very  slowly  to  be  detacbed.  M 
commonly,  however,  one  or  more  small  ulcerated  i 
form  in  the  skin,  and  let-out  the  fluid.  If  tiie  underail 
skin  be  freely  cut,  its  loose  edges  are  apt  to  ulcerate  wide 
if  it  be  only  punctured  and  allowed  to  subside  gradtuillj* 
usually  contracts  and  recovers  its  healthy  state. 

The  cavity  left  by  the  discharge  of  the  liquefied 
culous  matter,  and  of  the  fluids  mingled  with  it, 
up  like  that  of  an  ordinary  abscess ;  but  it  does  ao 
and  often  imperfectly,  enclosing  portions  of  tul 
matter,  which  soften  at  some  later,  and  often  at 
tant,  period,  and  lead  to  a  renewal  of  the  prooesa  lor  i 
charge.  However,  such  retained  portions  of  tubetcJe^ 
even  the  whole  of  what  has  been  formed,  and 
liquefied,  iu  a  Ijniiphatic  gland,  instead  of  being  discliai)gc 
may  degenerate  further,  and  be  absorbed ;  or  mav  witli 
and  dry-up  into  a  fatty  and  calcareous  concretioii.  Si 
chalky  masses,  even  of  large  size,  are  freqaently  found 
bronchial  and  mesenteric  glands  that  have  been  seats 
tuberculous  disease  in  childhood  ;  and  similar  material,  ll 
usually  in  small  fragments,  is  often  dii^harged  from  heslil 
tuberculous  abscesses  in  the  neck. 

Whether  by  healing  after  discharge,  or  by  calci 
of  the  retained  tuberculous  matter,  the  recover^' 
primary  tuberculous  disease  of  the  lymphatic  glands  is 
complete  and  permanent.     The  original  substance  of 
gland  may  be  wholly  destroyed ;  or  portions   of  it 
remain   indurated   and   fi.xed   closely   to  the  scar 
calcareous  concretion. 
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I  am  not  aware  that  tubercle  is  ever  seen,  primarily,  iu 
lymphatic  vessels ;  but  it  may  be  oftcu  traced  in  those  of  the 
1  intestines  and  mesentery  that  are  in  relation  with  tuber- 
culous   ulcers  involving   the  muscular  and   subperitoneal 
tissues. 


I 


b 


I  am  not  aware  that  tuberculai'  deposits  have  been  proved 
to  be  the  origin  of  the  so-called  scrofulous  ulcers  of  the  in- 
tegument ;  but  that  they  are  so  is  highly  probable,  seeing 
that  such  ulcers  sometimes  supervene  at  the  openings  for 
discharge  of  liquefied  tubercle  from  lymphatic  glands,  and 
that,  in  many  characters,  they  remarkaljly  resemble  the 
tuberculous  ulcers  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  in- 
testines. 

The  ulcers  for  which  we  may  suspect  a  truly  tuberculous 
origin  are  most  frequent  in  the  neck,  at  the  sides  of  the  face, 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  and  on  the  arms.  They  are 
sometimes  preceded  by  the  formation  of  one  or  more  small 
oval  masses  of  firm  substance  in  the  8ul>cutaneou3  tissue : 
these,  passing  through  the  usual  changes  of  suppurating 
tuberculous  glands,  discharge  themselves  ;  and  the  ulcera- 
tion extends  from  the  aperture  of  discharge.  But,  more 
often,  the  ulcers  commence  in  patches  of  skin  which,  with 
the  subcutaneous  tissue,  have  appeared,  for  some  days  or 
weeks,  inflamed,  thickened,  and  slightly  indurated.  Central 
softening  and  liquefaction  ensue  in  these  ;  the  cutis  is  gra- 
dually undermined,  and  then  ulcerates,  letting-out  a  small 
quantity  of  thin,  flaky,  and  turbid  fluid,  like  that  of  lique- 
fied tubercle.  The  idcers  thus  formed  have  generally 
destroyed  the  thickness  of  the  cutis.  They  are  of  various 
shapes;  most  often  elongated  oval,  but  sometimes  round, 
or  sinuous ,  more  rarely  annular  or  crescentic  ;  very  rarely 
quite  regular  in  shape.  Their  margins  are  usually  (if  they 
are  not  quickly  extending)  undermined,  rounded,  thickened 
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and  unequal.  The  skin  upon  and  around  their  ms 
pale  rose-pink ;  or  tends,  according  to  the  activity  o 
of  the  disease,  towards  florid  redness,  or  a  pale  \\y 
Their  bases  are  unequal,  often  nodular,  or  tuberculat 
with  unequal  or  succulent  granulations ;  they  yield 
turbid,  whey-like  fluid,  which  may  concrete  in  sea 
sometimes  irritates  the  parts  on  which  it  lies.  Th 
no  proneness  to  extend  much  in  depth  :  neither 
extend  widely,  unless  acute  inflammation  supervene 
boundaries  ;  rather,  their  tendency  is  to  remain  long 
ary,  or  partially  healing ;  or,  while  some  are  healinj 
may  be  progi'cssive. 

The  scar  formed  in  the  healing  of  these  ulcers  is  ] 
resembling  that  of  the  healed  tuberculous  ulcers 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines.  It  is  formed 
tough  tissue,  which  remains  long  fixed  to  tlie  si 
structures,  and  of  which  the  surface  is  generally  ( 
with  vascular  congestion,  seen  through  the  thin  co\ 
new  cuticle.  But,  chiefly,  the  surfaces  of  such  s 
deeply  seamed  and  wrinkled  ;  or  have  promine 
ridges  that  tend  towards  their  centres,  or  across  th 
The  cutis  that  surrounds  the  ulcers  is  very  much  co 
in  the  formation  of  the  scars  :  and  both  in  this  resi 
the  abundant  tough  tissue  constructing  them,  tl 
be  likened  to  the  scars  following  burns. 

Among  the  Bones,  tuberculous  disease  affects  i 
quently  those  of  spongy  cancellous  tissue  ;  such  as  t 
and  carpal,  the  vertebra^  the  phalanges,  and  the  e: 
articular  portions  of  larger  bones,  especially  of  the 
tibia,  humerus,  and  ulna.  When  it  affects  bones  1 
arranged  in  a  group  or  scries,  it  is  usually  found  in 
them  at  once.  Thus,  several  vertebra:',  or  several  cf 
tai-sal  bones,  are  commonly  at  the  same  time  tubor 
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yet  not  often  so  equally,  but  that  one  of  them  appears 
first  and  chiefly  diseased ;  while,  in  those  gradually  more 
distant  from  it  on  either  side,  the  tuberculous  deposits 
are  gradually  less  abundant.  In  like  manner,  the  parts  of 
bones  that  act  together  in  a  joint  are,  usually,  at  the  same 
time  tuberculous. 

Rokitansky  says  that  grey  tuberculous  matter  may  be 
found,  about  tuberculous  suppurations  in  bone,  in  the  form 
of  granulations  seated  in  the  medullary  membrane.  Tlie 
usual  appearance  is  that  of  yellow,  soft,  cheesy  deposits,  or 
infiltrations  of  tubercle.  The  infiltration  may  be  either 
circumscribed  or  diffuse :  and,  in  these  difierenccs,  gene- 
rally corresponds  with  the  similar  varieties  in  the  lungs ; 
especially  in  that,  usually,  the  circumscribed  infiltrations 
take  place  with  scarcely  any  signs  of  inflammatory  disease, 
while  the  dift'use  are  preceded  and  accompanied  by  all  the 
signs  and  effects  of  slowly  progressive  inflammation  of  the 
bone. 

In  the  circumscribed  infiltrations,  the  tuberculous  matter 
usually  forms  round,  or  oval  masses,  which  are  imbedded  in 
cavities  in  the  interior  of  the  bones.  At  these  cavities, 
several  of  which  may  exist  near  together,  the  normal  tex- 
tures of  the  bone  appear  to  be  disintegrated  or  absorbed, 
just  as  those  of  the  lung  are  during  the  infiltration  of  the 
tuberculous  matter  among  them.  When  the  liquefaction 
of  the  tubercle  takes  place,  a  similar  imitation  of  the  forma- 
tion of  cavities  in  the  lungs  is  noticeable.  The  usual  thin 
puriform  fluid  is  produced,  and  is  often  mixed  with  little 
fragments  of  bone.  The  bony  cavity  including  it  commonly 
becomes  lined  by  a  thin,  smooth,  closely  adherent  mem- 
brane,— the  product,  apparently,  of  ordinary  inflammation. 
Appearances  are  thus  attained,  especially  in  the  bodies  of 
'Vertebrae,  like  those  of  numerous  suiull  chronic  abscesses  iu 
bones  :  and  similar  cavities  may  be  found  between  the  bone 
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and  {)eriosteun3,  when   the  tuberculous  matter 
formod  between  them,  or  has  included  the  surfi 
bone  in  its  infiltration.     The  liquid  con  tents  of 
uiay  be  discharged  through  narrow  apertures  in 
of  the  bone,  or  other  surrounding  parts  ;   but, 
more  diffuse  inflammatory  or  tuberculous  foi 
destroying  both  tlic  walls  of  the  cavities  and  their 

The  diffuse  infiltration  of  tuberculous  matter  inboi] 
be  the  form  assumed  from  the  first,  or  it  may  supenrc 
the  preceding*     The  deposits  observe  no  deiinit4:  a 
they  fill  the  cancellous  spaces  in  the  hone,  displaeui 
medulla,  and  cither  leaving  the  osseous  tissue  enCi 
softening  and    disintegrating  it,  so  that  small  fnigi 
or    larger    sequestra,  appear  mixed  with    the   crua 
tubercle.     The  abundant  deposit  of  tubercle,  and  Um 
ness  of  the  vessels  of  the   inflamed  and  softening 
make  the  swelling  in  this  form   more   con^idcrahJo 
in  the  preceding ;    yet  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  great. 
liquefaction  is  attended  with  larger  and  more  destn 
tbofigh  slow,  ulceration  of  the  bone ;  and  ts  foUoiP 
discharge  of  the  fiuid,  together  with  products    of  in 
ination,  through  many  a|jerturcs,  or  from  a  widelj 
rated  surface.      The   bone   bounding  such  ulcenUat 
moreover,  commonly  inflamed,  if  not   tubcrctdooB  ; 
tims   the   ulceration    may    constantly   make    pi 
depth  and  width,  imitating  the  t}^pes  of  tubcrculi 
ration  ahready  descrihed,  in  that  the  destruction  b  of 
fold   character  :    due  partly  to  sccomlary  formationa 
liquefactions  of  tubercle,  and  partly  to  continued 
inflanunation. 

The  changes  produced  by  circumscrilMHl  tubcrculi 

•  The  two  fonuB  are  illiwtrated  in  the  CoUc^  Hv 
854-6 ;  and  in  tbnt  of  St  Bartholoroow**  in  Seriet  1. 87,  88,  \ 
108,  Av. 
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sits  in  bone  are,  comparatively,  stildoiu  seen ;    for  tlie 
iiseasc  is  of  slow  progress,  and  rarely  leads  to  death,  or 

iinpntation,  before  the  more  diffuse  ula- ration  has  super- 
vened and  destroyed  its  characteristic  features.     The  diffuse 
iiseasc  is  therefore  that  which  has  been   most  studied,  and 
Vfhivli  has  sujiplied  most  of  the  examples  of  "scrofulous 
iries,"  "Pott's  disease  of  the  spine,"  *' Ptcdartbrocace/* 
It  is  this,  also,  which  is  chiefly  attended  with  suppura- 
tions, or,  jjcrhaps,  tuberculous  deposits,  in  the  neighbour- 
Iiood  of  the  diseased  lionc. 

The  tuberculous  diseases  of  bone  are,  comparatively, 
[rarely  healed,  Mr.  Stanley  has  well  shown  that  the  com- 
Ipletcly  curable  cases  of  *'  scrofulous"  disease  in  bone  are 
Ithose  in  which  *'  the  changes  have  not  passed  beyond  those 
lof  simple  inflammation  :*'  t.  e.,  of  such  inflammation  as 
commonly  precedes  the  diffuse  deposit  of  tubercle.  When 
tubercle  is  deposited  in  bone,  its  usual  course  is,  as  in 
pother  parts,  only  degenerative  :  it  may  litpiefy,  or  calcify  ; 
Hit  is,  probably,  never  organized  or  absorbed.  Calcai*eous 
■concretions,  that  had  their  origin  in  tuberculous  matter, 
"may  be  found  iud>edd(*d  in  or  upon  botic,  enclosed  in   in- 

Idurated  osseous  or  periosteal  tissue  ;  but  they  are,  I  believe, 
extremely  rare.  Healing  of  tuberculous  cavities  and  ulcers 
in  bone  is  less  rare.  No  new  bone  may  be  formed  ;  but  the 
uiembrane  lining  a  cavity  may  become  thick  and  tough  :  its 
contents  may  become  denser  and  dryer ;  and  the  bone  for 
a  short  distance  around  it  may  be  hardened  and  solidilied ; 
and  all  the  morbid  process  may  cease.  Or,  the  surface  of 
■^n  ulcer  may  gradually  heal ;  compact  hard  bone  formuig 
on  it,  and  couibining  with  the  tliickcned  and  scarred  perios- 
teum and  superjacent  tissues.  Or,  lastly,  though  rarely 
after  tuberculous  disease,  when  two  ulcerated  surfates  of 
ix)ue  come  into  contact,  they  may  unite  and  coalesce :  as  in 
the  anchylosis  whicli   may  ensue  after  luberculous  ulcera- 
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'  tion  of  the  articular  portions  of  bones,  or  between  vei 

in  some  of  the  cases  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  e\ 

ij'  among  the  bones  of  the  carpus  or  tarsus.     In  all  tl 

stances,  it  may  be  generally  observed  that,  as  inf 

i      I  tion  of  the  bone  preceded  and  bordered   the   tube 

deposits  and  ulcers,  so,    when  healing  ensues,  th 

!i    -  adjacent  to  the  scar  or  cavity  is  hardened,  pale  y< 

i      I  white,  less  vascular  than  in  health,  and  made  hea^ 

.  i  more  nearly  solid  by  the  thickening  of  its  canoelli. 

The  instances   of  tuberculous  disease  which  ha 

been  described  may  suffice,  I  hope,  for  all  that  I  a 

1  in  view ;  namely,  the  illustration  of  the  general  chars 

the  disease,  and  the  principal  facts  on  which  to  f 
'  opinion  concerning  its  nature  and  affinities. 

On  first  thought,  there  may  seem  little  right  to 
such  a  relation  between  tubercles  and  tumours,  as 
plied  by  their  inclusion  in  this  volume :  yet  the 
of  resemblance  are  not  few  or  inconsiderable.  Tl 
tion,  broadly  stated,  is,  whether  tuberculous  diseas 
nearest  likeness  to  inflammations,  or  to  cancers.* 
very  difficult  one  to  answer,  for  there  are  apparent 
;  arguments  on  both  sides.     On  the  whole,  I  am  c 

•  The  observations  of  Virchow  and  Schroeder  van  der  '. 
spectiug  tlie  formation  of  tuberculous  matter  in  epithelial 
other  natunil  tissue-elements,  arc  not  opposed  to  this  mode  < 
the  question.  It  may  be  said  that  there  are  many  points  < 
blance  between  tuberculous  diseases  and  the  degenerations 
but  it  would  be  a  very  far,  and,  I  think,  a  very  injudicious,  t 
of  our  ideas  of  degenerations,  to  include  the  process  for  th 
tion  of  tubercles  among  them.  The  differences  between  the 
lous  disease  and  all  the  natural  processes  of  merely  defective  : 
separate  it  widely  from  all  degenerations  properly  so-calli 
tuberculous  material  naturally  degenerates  ;  but  its  productio 
be  reasonably  called  a  process  of  degeneration  in  any  normal 
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to  think  that  the  really  tuberculous  diseases  are  more, 
and  in  more  significant  things,  like  the  cancerous  than 
they  are  like  any  others.  Therefore,  I  have  spoken  of  them 
here,  and  have  arranged  the  illustrations  of  them  in  a  cor- 
responding place  in  the  College-Museum.  But  I  will  now 
state  both  sides  of  the  question. 

I.  The  likeness  between  the  tuberculous  diseases  and  the 
inflammations,  with  lymph  products  that  are  least  capable 
of  development,  seems  to  be  shown  in  these  things  : — 

(1)  The  likeness  between  tubercle  and  such  lymph- 
products  is  often  too  great  for  diagnosis  :  they  have  been, 
and  are,  often  confounded  :  and  the  withered  and  degene- 
rate nuclei  and  other  particles  of  which  tubercles  are  chiefly 
composed  are,  at  least,  as  much  like  those  of  degene- 
rate inflammatory  lymph  as  they  are  like  any  other  morbid 
products. 

(2)  Inflammation,  indicated  by  all  its  signs,  is  a  common 
precedent  and  attendant  of  tuberculous  deposit.  It  evi- 
dently exists  in  nearly  all  cases  of  the  acute,  and  in  many 
of  the  chronic,  tuberculous  affections  of  the  glands,  lungs, 
and  other  parts ;  and  inflammatory  lymph  capable  of  com- 
plete development  is  sometimes  mingled  with  tuberculous 
matter. 

(3)  The  degenerations  of  tuberculous  matter  are,  in  all 
essential  points,  parallel  with  those  of  inflammatory  lymph  : 
and  so  are  the  processes  preceding  and  following  the  dis- 
charge of  the  liquefied  product. 

(4)  The  same  constitutional  peculiarities  (so  far  as  they 
can  be  observed)  precede  and  attend  the  tuberculous  dis- 
eases and  the  so-called  scrofulous  inflammations  which  are 
not  productive  of  tuberculous  deposits. 

Whether,  therefore,  we  consider  the  local  or  the  consti- 
tutional parts  of  the  process,  there  may  seem  no  boundary- 
line,  no  mark  indicating  essential  dissimilarity,  between  the 
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tuberculous  diseases  and  the  inflammatioDa 
nearly  iiicapuble  of  development.  The  ooDclnsion, 
fore,  might  be.  that  the  local  disease  is  a  specific  inflani 
tion,  dependent  on  a  peculiar  diathesis  or  ooiisUtutioQ 
the  blood,  and  to  be  studied  according  to  its  analogies 
gout,  rheumatism,  syphilis,  and  the  constitutional  affiscd 
that  are  manifested  by  local  inflammations. 

On  the  other  side,  it  may  be  said, — (1)  that  the  Itki 
between  tubercle  and  degenerated  lymph  is  onjy  that  i 
which  a  large  Tmniber  of  both  normal  and  morbid  prodii 
merge  in  similar  degenerations  ;  (2)  that  the 
of  inflamnialion  and  tuberculous  de|K)8it  is  acci 
inconstant,  and  that  the  mingling  of  the  developin^^  prod 
of  the  one,  with  the  degenerating  material  of  the  other, 
their  essential  difference ;  (3)  that  the  same  meihods  i 
degeneration,  and  of  disposal  of  liquefied  materials^ 
are  observed  in  tubercle  and  aplastic  lyraph,  may  be 
in  other  products, — for  instance,  in  canoeroas  aiid 
growths  witli  illdeveloped  structures;  and  (4)  that 
similarity  of  the  constitutional  states  only  justifies 
pression,  that  '*  scrofulous"  persons  arc  peculiarlj 
tuberculous,  as  well  as  to  inactive  inflammatorjr, 

IL  The  chief  grounds  for  regarding  tubercle  and 
as  diseases  of  the  same  order  arc  the  following  : — 

(1)  Tubercles  sometimes  a])|)ear  as  distinct  i 
tumours,  in  the  bmin,  and  in  other  instances  of 
encysted  tubercle.     And  the  dissimilarity  between 
tmriours,  in  that  they  neither  grow  by  inherent 
are  vuscuhu*,  is  only  because  their  elementary 
abort,  and  very  early  become  degenerate;  it  is  cm! 
same  dissimilarity  as  exists  between  a  degenerate,  and 
growing,  mass  of  cancer. 

(2)  The    general  characters  of  malignant  tumotirs, 
deduced  from  cancers  (p.  10),  are  also  obsencd  in  luberra 
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lous  diseases :  namely,  tbe  elementary  tuberculous  structures 
are  heterologous ;  they  are  usually  intikrated,  and,  at  length, 
exclude,  and  occupy  the  place  of,  the  natural  textures ;  they 
have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  induce  ulceration  after  soften- 
ing ;  the  walls  of  the  ulcer  arc  counuonly  occupied  by 
tubercidous  deposits  like  those  which  preceded  it,  and,  while 
thus  occupied,  have  no  disposition  to  heal ;  the  tuberculous 
deposits  apparently  multiply  in  all  the  same  manners  as  the 
cancerous  do  (compare  p.  575,  e.  s.) ;  and,  whether  in  their  ex- 
tension or  in  their  multiplication,  there  is  scarcely  an  organ 
or  tissue  which  they  may  not  affect,  though,  like  cancers,  the 
primary  tuberculous  diseases  have  their  "  seats  of  election," 
and  different  seats  at  different  periods  of  hfe. 

(3)  The  tuberculous  diathesis,  the  constitutional  state 
which  precedes  the  formation  of  tubercle,  is  scarcely  pro- 
ducible by  any  external  agencies,  except  climate ;  but  it  is 
frequently  hereditmy :  and  in  both  tliese  respects  it  re- 
sembles the  cancerous,  and  differs  from  the  merely  debdi- 
tated  state  in  wiiich  the  aplastic  inflammations  occur. 

(4)  The  cancerous  and  the  tuberculous  diathesis  appear 
to  be  incompatible  and  mutually  exclusive :  the  production 
of  tubercles  is  extremely  rare,  but  that  of  lowly  organized 
inflammatory  products  is  frequent,  in  cancerous  patients. 
Such  incompatibility  implies  that  cancer  and  tubercle  are 
equally,  and  in  the  same  sense,  constitutional  diseases;  very 
different,  yet  of  the  same  order  in  pathology. 

(5)  The  tuberculous  diathesis,  like  the  cancerous,  regu- 
larly increases,  and  is  attended  with  cachexia,  which  is  often 
disproportionate  to  the  local  disease.  It  is  true  that  tuber- 
culous disease  frequently  ceases  in  a  part,  and  allows  its 
healing ;  yet,  if  we  look  to  its  enormous  mortality  as  the 

jindex  of  its  natural  course,  we  must  see  in  it  a  law  of  in» 
[crease,  like  that  exemplified  with  fewer  exceptions  in  cancers. 
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And  such  a  law  is  not  usually  exemplified  in  the 
inflammatory  diseases;  for  they  generally  tend  to 
with  lapse  of  time. 

If,  now,  I  leave  the  reader  to  consider  for  himself 
question  that  may  thut*  he  argued,  1  shall  but  fulfil  s 
pose  kept  in  view  in  all  the  Lectures — the  purpose,  naoidj; 
of  offering  materials  for  thought  upon  subjects  of  wbidi 
have  not  knowledge.     It  will  be  within  the  same  scope  if 
suggest  a  contemplation  of  the  seeming  opposition 
the  chief  subjects  of  the  first  volume  and  of  this. 

lu  all  the  affections  considered  in  the  first,  we  may 
purpose  and  design  for  the  maintenance  or  recovery  of 
body's  health.  The  strengthening  against  resistance,  tbe 
reaction  after  injury,  the  turbid  activity  of  repair,  the  ooUcD- 
tion  and  removal  of  intlauunntory  products,  the  casliiig 
sloughs,  the  discharge  of  morbid  materials  from  the  bloocL^ 
all  these  are  examples  of  the  manifold  good  desigus  of  clif- 
ease  ;  and  they  evince  such  strength  and  width  of  nclaptfllioa 
to  the  emergencies  of  life,  that  we  might  think  the  body 
was  designed  never  to  succumb  before  the  due  time  of  its 
natural  decay. 

But  in  the  diseases  considered  in  this  volume  vre  tnoi^M 
fulfilment  of  design  for  the  well  being  of  the  body  ;  tll^ 
seem  all  purposeless  or  hurtfiil :  and  if  our  thoughts  con- 
cerning purpose  were  bounded  by  this  life,  or  were  only 
lighted  by  the  rays  of  an  iutellectuul  hope,  we  could  not 
discover  the  signs  of  beneficence  in  violences  against  oature, 
or  in  early  deaths,  such  as  I  have  here  described.  But,  io 
these  seeming  oppositions,  faith  can  trace  the  Divine  pur- 
poses, consistent  and  continuous,  stretching  far  beyoad  the 
horizon  of  this  life  ;  and,  among  the  *■■.'' 
can  see  fulJilled  the  iiitcution  of  the  u...  .,,ii..i  ^,  .. 
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that  only  death  might  mitigate.  And,  if  we  cannot  always 
tell  what  is  designed,  for  themselves,  in  either  the  agony  or 
the  calm  through  which  we  see  men  pass  from  this  world, 
and  cannot  guess  why,  for  their  own  sakes,  some  are  with- 
drawn in  the  very  sunrise  of  their  life,  and  others  left  to 
abide  till  night ;  yet,  always,  God's  purpose,  for  our  own 
good,  may  be  clearly  read  in  the  warning,  that  untimely 
deaths  should  make  us  timely  wise. 
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When  the  volume  ie  not  cUedt  that  one  u  to  be  understood  which  wo*  next  jtreviouilp 

referred  to. 


Abernethy.Mr.,  on  classification  of  tnmoars, 
ii.  28 ;  00  pancreatic  tumours,  248. 

Abscess,  formation  of,  i.  885—395  ;  open- 
ing of,  410 ;  in  bone,  406. 

Absorption  ;  preceded  by  transformation, 
i.  66 ;  of  bone,  257 ;  of  degenerate 
parts,  56  ;  of  blood,  177  ;  of  blood, 
vessels,  408;  of  cancer,  ii.  581;  of 
dead  tissues,  i.  472 ;  of  inflamed  parts, 
404,  419 ;  of  inflammatory  lymph, 
377,  881. 

Adhesion,  primary,  i.  196 ;  secondary, 
200. 

Adhesions,  formation  of,  i.  358. 

Adhesive  inflammation,  i.  197,  385. 

Adipose  tissue,  increased  formation  of,  i.  28 : 
(and  see  Fat.) 

Adipose  tumour :  see  Fatty  tumour. 

Afiinity,  elective,  in  parts,  i.  60,  64. 

Age,  as  affecting  repair,  i.  154  ;  general 
relation  to  cancer, ii.  545  :  and  see  Cancer. 

Air,  cysts  containing,  ii.  36. 

Albuminous  sarcoma,  ii.  162. 

Allocation  of  cancers,  &c.,  ii.  880,  658. 

Alveolar  cancer :  see  Colloid. 

Amputation,  healing  after,  i.  200,  286. 

Anchylosis,  followed  by  atrophy,  i.  182. 

Aneurism ;  of  bone,  ii.  281 ;  by  anastomosis, 
267  ;  effects  of  pressure  by,  i.  90 ; 
Hunter's  operation  for,  86. 

Antlers,  growth  of,  after  castration,  i.  81. 

Antrum,  osseous  growths  of  the,  ii.  240  ; 
polypi  in  the,  108  }  teeth  in  the, 
91. 

Aplastic  lymph,  i.  875  ;  ii.  602,  e.  s. 

Apoplexy,  with  degenerate  cerebral  and  pul- 
monary  vessels,  i.  142. 

Arachnoid,  organization  of  bIood>clots  in  the, 
i.  174. 

Arena  senilis,  i.  147. 

ArrestB  of  development,  i.  8. 

Arterial  vascubr  tumour,  ii.  274. 


Arteries,  contraction  of,  i,  275 ;  degenen* 
tion  of,  138 ;  healing  of  injured,  278 ; 
obstruction  of,  inducing  mortification, 
35,  e.  s.  456  ;  inducing  degeneration  in 
cancers,  ii.  583  ;  ulceration  of,  in  progress 
of  cancer,  434  :  and  see  Blood>vesitels. 

Artery,  femoral,  traversing  a  tumour,  ii.  202, 
note. 

Ascites,  fibrine  exuded  in,  i.  438. 

Assimilation,  i.  6;  of  blood,  16;  in  dis- 
eased  parts,  49  ;  by  cancer,  ii.  674. 

Assimilative  force,  i.  59. 

Asteris,  repair  in,  i.  167. 

Atheromatous  affection  of  arteries,  i.  188. 

Atrophy,  i.  98,  e.  s. ;  from  pressure,  89 } 
modes  of,  93  :  see  Degeneration  ;  of 
cancerous  parts,  ii.  563  ;  distinguished 
from  inflammation,  i.  485. 

Auditory  passage,  polypi  iu,  ii.  108. 

Auricle,  cysts  fasciculated  like  an,  ii.  49. 

AutogenooB  eysts,  ii.  29. 

B 

Baly,  Dr.,  on  ulceration,  i.  422. 

Barky  warto,  ii.  463. 

Barlow,  Mr.  W.  F.,  on  paralysed  muscles,  i. 
121 ;  on  fatty  degeneration,  109. 

Bats,  circulation  in  the  wings  of,  i.  300; 
their  temperature,  800 ;  rhythmical  con- 
tractions of  veins,  301. 

Baum,  Prof.,  on  teeth  in  the  antrum,  ii.  90 ; 
on  aural  polypi,  104. 

Bell,  John,  on  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  ii« 
268. 

Bell,  Sir  C,  on  cancerous  cachexia,  ii.  841. 

Bennett,  Dr.  J.  H.,  on  fibro-uucleated 
tumonn,  ii.  166  ;  on  cancroid  disease, 
413  ;  on  inflammation,  i.  461 ;  on 
blood  in  inflamed  parts,  314. 

Birkett,  Mr.,  on  mammary  cysts,  ii.  42; 
on  mammary  glandular   tumonn,  250. 
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Bites,  &c.,  venomoas,  i.  489. 

Blastema,  exteasion  of  disease  along,  ii.  575. 

Blastema,  naclealed,  its  development,  i.  186: 

see  also  Nucleated  Blastema. 
Bleeding :  see  Httmorrhage. 
Blisters,  different  flaids  in,  i.  338. 
Blood,  absorption  of  extravasatcd,  i.  177 ; 
accumulation  inducing  growth,  70 , 
assimilation  by,  16 ;  m  cancerous  per- 
souM,  ii.  531  ;  initiating  inflammatiuu, 
i.  440  ;  death  of,  in  dead  parts,  469 ; 
defect  and  disease  of,  inducing  mortifica- 
tion, 456,  462 ;  effusion  in  inflaaima- 
tiou,  i.  329 ;  effused,  sup[H>8ed  origin  of 
tumours,  ii.  19  ;  extravasated,  in  wounds, 
its  disposal,  i.  173,  176;  in  inflamma- 
tions,  312 ;  iuflueuce  on  inflammatory 
products,  836;  in  vessels  of  inflamed 
parts,  296  ;  life  of,  17  ;  maintenance 
of  morbid  stute  of,  52;  materials  of, 
determinint;  formation,  27;  morbid  ma- 
terials in,  18.  e.  s.  ;  organization  of, 
173,  e.  8.  ;  in  tied  arteries,  270 ; 
r^nlar  supply  for  nutrition,  84;  right 
state  of,  for  nutrition,  15,  17;  clots, 
softening  of, 375  ;  stagnant  after  injuries, 
204  ;  transference  of  cancer,  &c.,  by, 
ii.  579. 
Blood-cells,  Icnetb,  &c.,  of  life,  i.  13  ;  de- 
velopment of,  58 ;  in  inflammation, 
313;  white,  on  wounds,  201. 
Blood-scabs,  i.  226. 

Blood-vessels,  absorption  of,  i.  408  ;  adapta- 
tion   to    atrophy,     117 ;     atrophy    of, 
138  ;     initiating    inflammation,    488  ; 
of  cancers,  ii.  360.  569  ;    enclosed  by 
cancers,    368,  401  ;    cancerous   ulcera- 
tion of,  434 ;   contraction  on  stimulus, 
802;    in    granulations,   219;    enlarged 
in    growing    parts,     69 ;    in    inflamed 
parts,    295  ;    formation    of  new,   213, 
e.  s.  867,  ii-  569;   obstruction  of:    see 
Arteries;   office  of,  in  nutrition,  i.  39; 
relation  to  organization,    220  ;    growth 
of,  in  tumours,  ii,  280 ;    supplying  tu- 
mours,  95,    569 ;    iu    erectile  tumours, 
272. 
Boils,  sloughs  in,  i.  462. 
Bone,   abscess  in,  i.    405  ,    absorption   of, 
257,  406;  aneurism  of,  ii.  281;  atrophy 
of,  i.    114,  131,  e.  8.;  cancers  of,  305, 
816,362,495;  cancerous  ulceration  of, 
431  ;    cartilaginous  tumours  on   or    in, 
172,   190;  degeneration  of,  i.  131,  e.  s. 
414 ;  fibrous  tumours  on  or  in,  ii.  145  ; 
pranulations  on,  i.  185,  203,  203  ,  hypcr- 
trojihy  of,  78;     ii.daniniation    of,    8G4 ; 
len^theniup    of,    82;    ravcloid    tunioms 
on  or  in,  ii.   213;  in  upcrosis,   i,  471, 
nutrition    of,   38;    scats  of  rwtt'uiil  can- 


cer, ii.  496;  pus  from, 
cj-sts  in,  ii.  36,  note;  m 
panaion  of,  i.  4()0  ;  tuberc 
ulceration  of,  i.  421,  ii.  6] 
rerous   and    other    ulcers 
tion  of,  in  cartilaginoua 
183  ;  in  fatty  tumours, 
cellular     tnmoars,       ID9 
tumours,    136  ;     in     iul 
230  ;  in  inflammatory  lym 
labiid  glandular    tumours, 
myeloid  tumours,    21 5  ; 
mours,     246,     231  ;      iu 
medullary  cancers,  246. 
Bowman,  Mr.,  on  healing  of 

cornea,  i.  449. 

Brain,  adaptation  of  skall   i 

atrophy  of,    144  ;     blood 

red  softening,  298  ;  cyst« 

hair,  &e.,  ii.  84 ;  defcenera 

vesBtds  of,  i.  139 ;  effects  o 

the  cord,   145;  of  idiots, 

exercise,    Ac.   7;    penetn 

ii.  17 ;  slonghing  of,  i.  35 

148;  tubercle  in  the,  ii.  6] 

Brain-like  epithelial  cancers,  i 

Breart:  cancer  not  affecting 

monrs  in  the,  ii.  258  ;  cai 

lowing  the  exciaiou  of  tdnu 

259 ;  hard  cancer  of  the  : 

Cancer;  healing  after  remo 

induration  of,    influenced 

41 ;    irritable  tumour  of 

malignant  fibrous   tumour 

medullary  cancer  of,   880 

monr  in  the,  225  :    see  i 

Gland. 

Brodie,  Sir  B.  C,  on    fiitty  < 

92,    and    tumours,     05    i 

mortification,  i.  459,  &e. 

poison,    490  ;     on     <«ncei 

ii.  458. 

Brood-cells  in  cancer,  ii.  439. 

Brow  :  cysts  near  the,  ii.  84. 

Brawn-Seijuurd,  M .,  on  repair 

i.  286. 
Bruch,  Dr.,  case  of  cancer,  ii.  5 
foruiity  of  cancer-structures 
Budd,   Dr.   W.,    ou    symmeti 

i.  19. 
Burhir,  ii.  45;  with    endogen 
57;  under  corns,  i.  68,  88. 

C. 

Cachexia  in  cancer,  ii.  586. 

Calcareous  deposits  iu  fibroui 
139, 

Calcareous  dcgencratiou  of  bl 
13U;  of  lymph,  377.  382 
ii.  582 ;  of  tubercle,  598,  61 
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Callus  :  see  Repair  or  Fractures. 
Cauctlluus  osseous  tumours,  ii.  231. 
Cancer :  general  pathology  [for  special 
pathology,  see  the  specific  names,  Scirr- 
hous, &c.]  Hypothesis,  ii.  528  ;  consti- 
tutioual  aud  specific  disease,  528;  |>rc- 
cediiig  coiiditioui*,  529 ;  morbid  material 
in  the  blood,  5:29  ;  appropriate  part,  529  ; 
necessity  of  their  coiucidence,  530 ;  aiid 
of  considering  it,  530 ;  cases,  532.  Na- 
tnrc  of  the  cancerout  blood,  535 ;  can- 
cerous particles  in  it,  536  ;  chemistry, 
530 ;  incompatibility,  537  ;  method  of 
its  production,  5:  8  ;  by  inheritance,  538; 
modification  tin  rein,  541  ;  inoculation, 
542  ;  fuvouriiblc  coi  ditions  of  sex,  544 ; 
age,  545;  constitutional  degeneracy,  547; 
climate,  548 ;  mental  distress,  548 ; 
increase  of  cancerous  diathesis,  549 ;  sus- 
[)eusion,  651 ;  modification,  551 ;  super- 
session,  551.  Jpt  hcality,  552 ;  most 
and  least  frequent  seats,  552  ;  allocation, 
553  ;  liability  of  innocent  tumours,  553 ; 
whence  supposed,  555  ;  acquired  aptness, 
556 ;  congenital  defect,  556 ;  disease, 
657 ;  injury,  557 ;  nilc  thence  derived, 
5r>8. 

Canrer-structures,  question  of  transfor- 
mation, ii.  561  ;  construction,  563  ; 
infiltration,  563  ;  changes  in  affected 
IMirts,  564 ;  blastema,  564 ;  primary  cdl- 
forms,  564;  diagnosis,  565 ;  multifomiify, 
566  ;  conrormity  wilh  normal  types,  567; 
stroma,  568  ;  blood-vessels,  569 ;  che- 
mistry, 570;  life,  571;  growth,  572; 
two  ministnmt  conditions,  573  ;  localized 
cancer,  .574  ;  extrusion,  575  ;  in  lymph- 
atics, 575  ;  multiplication,  576  ;  by 
contact,  576;  on  continuous  surfaces, 
577 ;  in  grouits,  577 ;  to  distant  parts, 
578 ;  by  increasing  diathesis,  579 ;  by 
transference  in  blood,  579 ;  degenerations, 
581  ;  diseases,  583  ;  softening,  583  ; 
ulceration,  58.^  ;  constiti.tional  effects, 
586  ;  primary  and  secondary  cachexia, 
586  ;  effects  of  removal,  587  ;  nosology, 
587 ;  likeness  of  tubercle  to,  616. 

Cancerous  growths  in  cysts,  it.  81 ;  disease 
in  erectile  tumours,  ii.  286  ;  and  car- 
tilaginous tumours  mixed,  ii.  208 ;  fol- 
lowing the  excision  of  mammary  glandular 
tumours,  ii.  259. 

Cauceroos  parents :  tumours  in  the  children 
of,  ii.  260. 

Cancroid,  ii.  413. 

ulcer,  ii.  452;  of  the  face,  314. 

Canton,  Mr.  on  the  arcus  senilis,  i.  146. 

Capillary  vascular  tumours,  ii.  271. 

Capsnles,  laminated,  ii.  439  ;  investing  tu- 
mouri:,  94,. 


Carcinoma  fasciculatum  seu  liyalinum,  ii. 
482 ;  fibrosum,  304,  821 ;  reticulare, 
288,  302  :  see  Cancer. 
Carpenter,  Dr.,  ou  defective  nutrition  of  in- 
flamed  prts,  i.  400 ;  ou  epidemics, 
494;  ou  the  individual  life  of  parts  8, 
note;  on  vital  and  physical  forces,  61. 
Cartilage,  repair  of,  i.  262 ;  inflammation 
of,  415,  417  ;  increiise  in  inflammation, 
366  ;  ulceration  of,  421  j  in  fibro- 
ccllnlar  tumours,  ii.  109. 

Cartilaginous  tumour;*:  general  seats,  ii. 
171 ;  on  or  in  bones,  172  ;  construction, 
173  ;  texture,  173  ;  microscopical  struc- 
ture, 174;  of  basis,  175;  of  cells,  176; 
of  nuclei,  178;  growth,  181 ;  size,  182; 
ossification,  183  ;  dcKcneratiou  or  defect, 
185;  softening,  185;  cvbts,  187;  caso 
of  extreme  softness,  187  ;  sloughing  aud 
suppuration,  189.  Of  the  long  bones, 
191 ;  of  the  jaws,  194  ;  of  the  skull  and 
vcrtebrec,  195;  of  the  hands,  196;  by 
the  parotid  aud  sub-maxillory  glands, 
201.  Geneial  nature,  205;  recurrence, 
206  ;  hereditary,  207  ;  conjunctiuu  with 
cancer,  208,  and  with  other  tumours,  210. 

Costration,  effects  of,  on  antlers,  &c.,  i.  31. 

(^talytic  action  of  discharges,  i.  425. 

Cauliflower  excrescence  of  uterus,  ii.  450. 

Cavernous  tumours,  ii.  267. 

Cavities,  tuberculous,  ii.  600,  608,  611. 

Centres  of  ossification,  hypertrophy  at,  i.  81. 

Cerebriform  cancer :  see  Medullary  Cancer. 

Chancre,  lymph  in,  i.  861. 

Cbaunelling  of  blood-vessehi,  i.  218. 

Chemical  compojition ;  relation  to  vital 
activity,  i.  212. 

Chemical  changes  in  granulations,  i.  212. 

Chimney-sweep's  cancer,  ii.  464 ;  and  see 
Kpithelial  Cancer. 

Cholestearine  in  cysts,  ii.  39,  40,  87- 

Cholesteatoma,  ii.  87. 

Chondroma,  ii.  171,  note. 

Chorion,  cybtie  disease  of,  ii.  62. 

Choroid  pkxus,  cystic  disease  of,  ii.  230. 

Chronic  mammary  tumour,  ii.  248. 

(Cicatrices :  sec  Scarii.    Cancer  of,  ii.  455. 

('limate;  relation  to  cancer,  ii.  548. 

Clitoris,  cancerous  cysts  in  the,  ii.  82; 
outgrowth  of,  ii.  105. 

Clot;  see  Blood  Clot. 

Coagulable  lymph,  i.  331 :  see  Lymph. 

Cold,  produciug  mortification,  i.  460. 

Colloid  cancer;  general  characters,  ii.  516  ; 
manner  and  extent  of  growth,  518; 
mingled,  519;  minute  structure,  519; 
analysis,  520;  relations  to  other  cancers, 
622 ;  general  relations  of  cysts  to  cnurerx, 
523;  general  history  of,  527:  likeness 
to  cartilaginous  tumours,  ii.  187. 
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Colloid  cysts,  it.  51. 

CoUooema,  ii.  101. 

Commoa  disease,  i.  474. 

Complemeutal  nutrition,  i.  80 ;  in  disease, 

i.  83. 
Compound  cysts,  ii.  56. 
Concurrent  development  of  organs,  1.  88. 
Conditions  of  nutrition  :  see  Nutrition. 
Congenital  defects;  liability  to  disease,  ii. 

490,  556. 
■  excesses ;  contrast  with  tumours, 

ii.  7,  note. 

hypertrophy,  i.  72. 

Congestion,  active,  i.  804^8 ;  mechanical, 

rdatiou  to  inflammation,  i.  489. 
Conglomerate  tumour,  ii.  2^01,  note. 
Conical  clot,  i.  279. 
Conjunctiva,    inflamed    after    stimulus   of 

retina,  i.  818,  445. 
Connective- tissue  tumour,  ii.  101. 
Constitutional  disease,  i.  479,   e.  s.;   see 

Specific  Diseases ;  become  local,  ii.  674 ; 

in  cancer,  ii.  530—586. 
Contraction  of  organized  inflammatory  pro- 
ducts, i.  361. 
Cooke,  Dr.,  case  of  recurring  mammary  pro* 

liferous  cysts,  ii.  79. 
Cooper,   Sir  A.   P.,  on  chronic  mammary 

tumours,  ii.  249 ;  on  irritable  tumours  of 

the  breast,  129. 
Coote,  Mr.,  on  vascular  tumours,  ii.  277, 

285. 
Cord,  spinal,  consequences  of  injury,  i.  43, 

45  ;  atrophy  of,  145. 
Corns,  i.  88  ;  bursa  under,  i.  68. 
Cornea,  fatty  degeneration  of,  i.  146 ;  effects 

of  inflammation  of,  416;   ulceration  of, 

42. 
Corps  fibreux,  ii.  181. 
Corpuscular  lymph,  i.  883  :  see  Lymph. 
Corrosive  properties  of  discharges,  i.  424. 
Cowperian  cysts,  ii.  46. 
Cranium :  see  Skull. 
Croupuud  lymph,  i.  835  ;  ii.  593,  &c. 
Crystals,  repair  of,  i.  152. 
Curling,  Mr.,  on  atro|ihy  of  bone,  i.  155  ; 

of  scrotal  cancer,  ii.  4lU,  475. 
Cutaneous  outgrowths,  ii.  105. 
prolilerous   cysts,   ii.    82 ;    with 

perfect  skin,  83 ;  in  the  ovaries,  83 ;  in 

the  bubciitaucous  tissue,  84 ;  in  various 

parts,  84. 
Cuticle,  life  of,   i.   12;  thickening  of,  88  ; 

formed  on  granulations,  209 ;  separating 
over  iibsccss,  412. 
Culiculnr  rysts,  ii.  85, 
Cy8t«  or  cystic  tumours,  ii.  26;  primary 
and  sccoiidnry,  27  ;  mode  of  origin,  27  ; 
general  structure  of,  29  ;  modes  of  deve- 
lopment, 30 ;  their  various  contents,  3;i ; 


progreasive  changea  in,  54 ;  dq 
54 ;  endogenoQs  formation  of, 
enck)genoo8  caaoeroQa  growths, 
genous  formation  o^  61 ;  wi 
tearine.  39 ;  colloid,  51  ;  eoi 
proliferoot,  50 ;  connected  wit! 
glands,  46;  cutaneoua  prolift 
gaseous,  85;  glandoUr  prolifi 
mammary  proliferoua,  66 ;  m 
contaiuiog  oily  or  fatty  matter 
liferous  in  the  thigh  and  other 
proliferou8recnrring,76 ;  aangai 
sebaceous,  ppideruial,  or  eulk 
containing  semen  or  other  seen 
62 ;  serous,  35 ;  aimple  or  ba 
meration  of,  26 ;  syuovial,  45  ; 
teeth,  90;  with  cancer  in  the  t 
with  cancer.'*  of  glands,  885 ;  w 
lial  cancers,  489  ;  general  r 
cancers,  523;  iu  cartila^inooi 
187;  in  fatty  tumoora,  100; 
tumours,  137 ;  in  myeloid  tomi 
in  vascular  tumoora  or  naeri,  81 

Cystic  cancer  :  see  Colloid. 

Cystoid  growths,  ii.  56. 

Cysto- carcinoma,  ii.  82,  note. 

Cysto-sarcoma,  ii.  82,  56,  253. 

D. 

Dalycll,  Sir  J.  G..  experimenU  ( 
and  Tubularia,  i.  159. 

Dead  parts,  seiwration  of,  i.  56. 

Death,  and  d^;eoeratiuu,  disting 
55,  464 ,  natoral,  of  parta,  7. 

Decay,  natural,  of  parta,  i.  7  :  sec 
ration,  i.  98. 

Degeneration;  general  meaning  c 
natural  oocorrence  in  old  age,  94 
issue  of  life,  95  ;  aaanmed  retn 
of  the  body,  96  ;  design  of  dege 
96 ;  their  importance  in  patho 
methods  of,  98;  withering,  91 
98;  calcareous,  98;  pigmen 
thickening  of  primary  membra 
combinations,  99  ;  their  occurrei 
old  age,  99;  distinction  frx>m 
100;  geueral  diagnosis,  100; 
with  development,  101 ;  and  witl 
103;  liqucfactive,  103  ;  condition 
spoiitaneims  atrophy  or  deifcnerat 
contrast  with  hy|K:rtrophy.  113. 

Dejencration  and  death  distinguish 
454 ;  roixi-d  with  morbid  prooa 
of  the  f.ings  of  teeth,  12 ;  in 
parts,  399  —  413  ;  of  lymp 
395.  ii.r)02;  of  cancer-cell*,  ii  I 
436,  489  ;  of  tubercle,  598 ;  of 
581. 
Dendritic  vegetation,  ii.  377^  510. 
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intigeroua  cysta,  ii.  90. 

terioration  of  parts,  sovircea  of,  i.  6. 
Detcrminttion  of  blood,  i.  80-1—8. 
DcTelopmeut;  meanini;  of,  i.  2,  352  :  wsptt- 

rete  from  irrowth,  3 ;  arrests  of,  3  ,  de. 

terrainatioa  of  the  order  of,  29  ;  as  part 

of  the  formative  procem,  57  ;  in  hyper- 
trophy, 68  ;  consumption  of  force  in,  1  fi  1 ; 

checked  aeparately   from   growth,    156; 

arrest  or  error  of,  jo  (nTinulationa,  £10; 

congenital   exceaa  of.  contrast    with  tn< 

muBTS,  ii.  7,  note. 
DiMiMd  parts,  aasimilatioD  in,  i.  49. 
Diseases  occurring  only  once,  i.  50. 
Disea*e«  of  cancers,  ii.  683  ;  of  the  prodacti 

of.  i.  211,  3«7. 
Dittrich,  Prof.,  on  palroonary  tpoplex)*,  i, 

143. 

iea,  raechaaicd,  i.  328 ;  fibrinous,  824. 

844.  ISce. 

lurntioa  of  life  in  parts,  i.  18. 
lyaentcry,  nlcers  in,  i.  422. 


B. 

',  trttcalar  tiunonr  of  the,  ii.  275  ;  fibrous 
tomoars  iu  the  lobnlca  of  the,  iL  148. 
Eburnation  of  bone,  t.  406. 
Ipideruial  cysts ;    conttnts  protruding,  )i. 
88  ;  and  becominn  vascular,  89. 

itic   tissue    iu   adhesions,   i.    7^62  ;      in 
fibrous  tamonra,  ii.  136. 
ton,  scats  of,  i.  21. 
live  affinity  in  nntrition,  i.  60—64. 
iphantiasis  scroti,  ii.  105. 
^ncephuloid :  sec  Medullary  Cancer. 
Enchondroma,  ii.  171.  e.  s. :  see  Cartila- 
ginous Tamoiir. 
lUdogCDOtts  c«lls,  in  cancer,  ii.  439. 
— cysts,  ii.  58  ;  see  Cyst^. 
irniis,  growth  of,  i.  66. 
pidermal  cysts,  ii.  85. 
Bpttheltal  cancer;  primary  seats,  ii,  412; 
wcondar)-,    413  ;  tHperficial  form,  415  ; 
warty  and  other  external  characters,  416; 
dtetinctiou  from  roinroon  warty  (i^rowlhh, 
420,  46t(;  interior  structure,  421  ;  pecu- 
liar soft   material,  422 ;    papillnry   aod 
deep-set  portions,  424  ;  infiltrated  cancer- 
airnetnres,  425;  stroma,  4  £6;  det^-tealed 
form,  427  ;  cawts,  428  ;  ulccratioa.  431  ; 
icicroscupic  stnid  arcs, 434:  tbeirarranpc- 
Dient,  442;    varieties,  443;    meLnolic, 
443  ;   cylindriform,  443  ;    iotemiediate, 
444.     In  Itfmfhaiic  glandt,   445 ;    pri- 
mary, 447;    lungt,  448;    hMrty  449; 
Htenu  and  vagina^  450  ;  diagnosis  from 
other  cancers  and   from    rodent  ulcers, 
452 ;  cancer  of  cicatrices,  455.     Paiho' 

II. 


loffjf  t  iufinence  of  sei,  457  ;  age,  457  ; 
heroditary  dispoaition,  459 ;  injury  or 
diBrBS«,  462 ;  ulcers,  462 ;  warta,  463  ; 
cttucer-strnctnrea  new  formed  iu  them, 
465  ;  general  health,  468  ;  growth,  469  ; 
ulceration,  469  ;  pain  and  cachexia,  470 ; 
niultiplicatjon,  470;  variations  according 
to  scat,  472 ;  duration  of  life,  472 ;  mil's 
for  operations,  475;  incases  of  recurrence, 
477  ;  relations  to  other  cancers,  478, 

£pilhclioma,  it.  413. 

Epithelium,  on  adhesions,  &c.,  \.  362. 

Epulis,  ii.  117.  218. 

Erectile  tumours,  ii.  267,  378. 

Erysipelaa,  suppuration  in,  i,  390. 

Ethmoid  bone,  with  cartilaginous  growth,  ii. 
195. 

Exooriatlon  to  bflatnmntion,  i.  419. 

Excretion-otTice  of  each  pnrt,  i,  24. 

Excretions,  mutual,  between  organs,  i.  33. 

Exemiie,  eflbcta  of,  in  tissocs,  i.  6 ;  iuditciug 
growth,  70;  atrophy  in  defective,  114. 

Exoftonons  cysts,  ii.  61. 

Exostosis,  ii.  229;  foliated  or  periosteal,  495  ; 
spongy  or  fungous,  364. 

Exudations,  inflammatory,  i.  325,  881. 

Eye,  acute  cancer  of  the,  ii.  392  ;  raedullarjr 
cancer  of,  880,  896.  398  ;  rodanoid  cancer 
of,  487. 

Eye-lash,  life  of  ao,  i.  8. 


Fnce,  growths  on  the  bones  of  the,  ii.  240. 

FacinI  nerve,  influence  on  nutrition,  i.  47. 

False  membranes,  i.  358,  368.  &c. 

Fat,  formed  in  adhesions,  i.  361 ;  in  the 
place  ofalropltied  mnsclcs,  119. 

Fatty  degBoeralioB,  i.  104;  general  cha- 
racters of,  104;  wasting  of  nuclei,  106; 
source  of  the  fatty  matter,  106;  imitative 
chemical  changes,  107 ;  adipocert,  107  ; 
relation  to  defisrtive  nutrition,  108 ; 
ai^  in  old  age,  106 ;  two  modes  of 
atrophy  in  old  pcrsooB,  108;  c«o«e8 
of  fatly  degeneration,  110;  correspond- 
ence with  those  of  wasting,  1 10 ;  re- 
lation to  general  obesity.  Ill;  of  vo- 
luntary moscica,  118  ;  of  the  heart,  128  ; 
of  the  uterus  aud  the  smooth-fibred 
muicles,  130',  of  bones,  183;  of  blood- 
vessels, 138  r  nervouM  tisanes,  14:}  ■  comea« 
147;  tympb,i. 376,383, 396;  ofiuflamed 
parts,  413. 

matter,  in  degenerate  parts, »,  56  ; 

in  the  uterus  after  delivery,  131. 

Fatty  ttimoiirs  :  outgrowths,  ii.  92  ;  in  the 
heart.  93;  tumours,  tissue  of,  VS.  i<« 
arrangement,  94 ;    cajMute,  94 ;    blood- 

S  S 
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TCMeU,  95 ;  multiplicily,  95  -,  seaU, 
96  ;  shifUiig,  07  :  (It'ep-BCttled,  98  -, 
growth,  99  ;  iliwaMa,  99 ;  cnuBca,  101  . 
in  emaciated  pereoni*,  ii.  5. 

Femur,  lengtheuiiis  of,  i.  84;  abfiorplion 
of  neck,  407  ;  tumour  detAcbfid  from 
tbr,  ii.  104  ;  freqaent  seat  of  osteoid 
csaacer,  496. 

Fever,  cancer  withering  io,  ii.  538. 

Fibriae  in  lymph,  i.  180,  in  effused  fluids, 
326  ;  delayed  coagiilfllioD,  3S7  ;  varictie* 
of,  in  iaflammatory  exadatioas,  838  ;  de* 
geueratioas  of,  374. 

Fibrinoua  lymph,  i.  332. 

Fibro- calcareous  tumours,  ii.  138. 

F)bn>-c«'Utdar  tissue,  development  of,  i.  187, 
208. 

and    fibroui    liasuea,   foraied 

from  lymph,  i.  183,  336. 

Fibro- Cellular  tumours.  Previona  deicri|j- 
tioqa,  ii.  101  ;  I'olypi  :  of  the  now,  102  ; 
ajitruin,  103 ;  ear,  103;  uriuory  bladder, 
104;  rectum,  104.  Cutancoua  out- 
growths :  elephautiasis,  105  ;  Fikro- 
cellular  tutnonr*,  general  form,  &c.,  107, 
texture,  107  j  microscopic  slruolurc, 
lOS  ;  chemical  cbarnctcr,  109  ;  containing 
cartilage  or  bone,  109;  dc^uerate,  110  , 
ficata,  111;  in  the  Bcrotum,  113;  by  the 
vagina^  114;  in  the  Iimt»,  117:  in  the 
testicle,  &c.  118  ;  gencrul  history,  growth, 
&c.,  119. 

Pibro-cystic  tiimotirs,  ii.  187  !  with  carti- 
lagc,'210. 

Fibroid  tumours,  recurring,  ii.  155,  e.  s. 

Fibni'itoctented  tumoura ;  gcaoni  cbarao> 
Utn,  ii.  166  ;  cuaca,  IC?/ 

Pibro-plaalio  turaoura,  ii.  212. 

Fibrous  tissnc,  developed  from  lymph,  i. 
861  ;  osaifirntion  of,  Jn  bony  lumoora, 
ii.  239  :  tibroiiH  tumuur«  iu  or  uear,  144  , 
iu  cancer,  21)15  —  804. 

Fibrous  tumours.  Polypi ;  of  the  uterus, 
ii.  131;  of  the  pharynx,  132;  Tumours, 
general  shape,  132;  capsule,  133;  tex- 
ture, 133;  plan  of  fibres,  133;  vnscn- 
larity,  134;  microscopic  structure,  ISo; 
muscular  and  other  mixed  tissues,  130  ; 
cysts,  137  ;  caJcoreoua  de[»o»it9,  138  ; 
aofleoing,  140;  seats,  140.  Subcutaneous, 
141;  protruding,  142;  near  fibrous  tissues, 
144;  of  the  jaws,  145  ;  in  Ihc  lobules  of 
the  ears,  148  ;  niultiplicitj^  149  ;  growth, 
150;  general  nature,  luO;  malignant, 
161;  of  the  breast,  248. 

FIbola.  acute  cauccr  of  the.  ii.  892  ;  carlila- 
ginooa  tamonrin  the,  192. 

First  intention,  union  by.  ii,  191. 

Foreea,  actuating  the  formotive  proceaa,  i. 


Form,  organic.  dqwiuleQt 

1.63. 
Food,  efiects  of,  in  the  d 

L  ZS. 

Foot,  atrophy  of,  i,    01  ; 
raour.   ii.  196  ;  fibro-ooi 
the,  118:  fibmna  tiitn'iu 

Forraotivo  force,  i.  61  ;  fl 
hypothesis  concemiug.  8 
rcjMir,  ISO  ;  cooauined 
154. 

Formative  process;  its  mo 
ciaiou,  19 — 38  ;  dt5»po«i 
55  ;  degencrnli  aj 

in  toctb.  itc,  4 

particles,  57  ;  ,j| 

prodiictiun   an  I  ti 

likeueiA  to  oiJ' 
of  formative  forcra,   5i) 
mibtioii,    60  j     iu     iui 
formative  or  pla&tic  ton 
iopmetit,    62  ;   ita    iu< 
ence  of  form  on  rom}>o 
thesis,  63  :  sec,  also,  N 

Fractnrea,  share  t>f  tbc  bi 
179;  followed  by  pai 
ununited,  259  ;  8{kid* 
183 ;  in  moUities  oaai' 
cerous  futicnla,  ii.  31 
Frocture*. 

Froglcy,  Mr.,  caaea  of  carti 
ii.  182. 

Frog's  web»  expermietiUl 
302,  &c. 

Frontal  sinoaes,  oaaeeoa  ( 
234. 

Fungus  bsmatodea,  u. 

o. 

Ganglions,  ii.  45. 
Guugrcno :    see    MortiAcal 

ulceration,  i.  422. 
(•aseous  cysts,  ii.  85. 
Gclatluiform  caurcr;  se«  , 
Gchiliiiuuii  iKilypj,  ii.  102. 

sarcoma,  ii.  10 

Genital  organs,  rdatiooa 

i.  31. 
Gcrhirh,  Dr..  on  f><«troid  < 

villous  c.  ',51 

Glands,  prr  [la^^ 

Glaud-oellb,  ivuLim  d  life^ 
Gland-ducta,  iuvolvetl  ia  a_ 
Gland-growlhs,    inkra-^q^ 

c.  8. ;  outlying,  ft,  " 

GUndular  tumoare  : 

248;  ma  i«3  J 

shape,  &'  .ftrw 

torcp  2iii,  microsoofii 
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growtli,  255  (  pain,  256 ;  disappearance, 
267  ;  large  size,  2r>7  ;  iu  the  mate,  238  ; 
niatton  to  cancer,  258;  in  cnncerous 
families,  260.  Lnbia),  261.  Prostntie, 
2C3.  ThjTiiid,  264.  Miicd,  ou  the  pa- 
rotid ftin!  snbmaiillBry  glaadii,  201. 

Globes  i$pidcnniquc«,  ii.  439. 

Olage,  Prof.,  on  albumiDoas  aaitntna,  ». 
1B2. 

Gronnk-cclls  and  masses,  i.  380,  &c. 

Graafian  vesicles  fonning  cyats,  ii.  56.  8S. 

Granulatious,  proc^^ss  of,  i.  200 ;  and  see 
Repair  by  granulation;  osjilicalion  of,  i. 
245  ;  effects  of  inflammation  and  conges' 
tion  on,  t.  355  ;  of  cancer,  ii.  33 1. 

Granulntion-cell»,  i.  184  ;  on  bones,  185. 

Growth,  meaning  of,  i.  -t ;  icporatc  from  de- 
velopment, 4,  156 ;  its  nature,  64  ;  various 
duralion,  64;  adapted  to  need,  65;  hy- 
pertrophy, 66  ;  it»  rale,  06 ;  inatanced  io 
cuticle  and  mnsele,  66 ;  with  derelop- 
ment,  67  ;  in  the  uterus,  &o,,  68  ;  eondt' 
tioiis  necessary,  69  ;  conditions  inducing 
hypertrophy,  70  ;  increased  exercise,  70  } 
increased  maleriaU  for  natrition,  70  ;  in- 
crcasal  blood,  71 ;  morbid  and  inflamma- 
tory hypertrophies,  73  ;  consumption  of 
force  in,  155  :  aee,  also,  Hypertrophy, 
lolliver,  Mr.,  on  degeneration  of  arteries,  i. 
188. 

Gnm-canccT :  see  Colloid. 

Gums,  cysts  connected  with  the,  ii.  40; 
fibrous  tamoura  of,  147. 

H, 

Tteraatoid  cancer,  ii.  493. 

9air,  life  and  death  of,  i.  8]  change  of 

colour  under  nervous  iuflueuce,  46 ;  ex- 
cretion by,  24  ;  iucreascd  prowth  in  otllui 

of  blood.  71  ;  in  cysts,  ii.  83,  c.  s, 
Iair-fc)l!iclc<i;  growth  into  cysts,  ii.  80. 
■IiindSjCartilaKinous  tnmours  in  the,  ii.  1 96. 
ianuover,  Prof.,  on  epithelioma,  ii.  413, 

444,  fcc. 

harelip  ;  healing  after  operations,  i.  199. 
Hnnccck,  Mr.,  on  fatty  degeneration  of  the 

bladder,  i.  130. 
ITnrting,  Prof.,  on  growth  of  muscles,  i,  77. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  on  canccrons  ulcers,  kc,  ii. 

452,   455 ;  ou  epulis,    147  ;    on   cystic 

tumours,  284. 
Jealiog  :  sec  Kcpair ;  in  paralysed  limbs,  i. 

45  ;  of  ulcers,  426. 
{cart,  atrophy  and  degeneration  of,  i.  113, 

115,  e.  8.  123  ;  cancer  in,  ii.  6S0,  44^  . 

fatty   degeneration  of  inflamed,  i.  418; 

fatty  growths  in,  ii.  98  j  groivth  of,  i.  65  ; 

maliurmed,  4. 

ilmholtK,Prof.,on  changn  in  maaclea,!.? 


HeiDiplegia,  state  of  muacles  in,  i.  190. 

Htemorrhagfl,  arrest  of,  i,  274 ;  from  cancers, 
li.  400  ;  from  fibrous  tumours,  ii.  142. 

Henlc,  Prof.,  theory  of  inflammation,  i.  44G. 

Hereditary  transmission  of  properties,  ii. 
539  ;  disposition  to  cancer,  538  ;  dis« 
ease,  transformation  in,  i.  483  ;  cartila- 
ginoas  tumours,  ii.  207 ;  cysta,  65 ; 
ossflom  tumours,    244. 

flcrniia ;  lymph  iu  the  sac  and  inteatine,  i. 
343  ;  with  sloughing,  468. 

Herpes,  lymph  of,  i.  383. 

Hewctt,  Mr.  Prescott,  on  membranes  formed 
from  blood-dots,  i.  174. 

Hodgkin,  Dr.,  his  aoooant  of  cysta,  ti.  68  ; 
ou  cancer,  510. 

Home,  Sir  E.,  on  vessels  in  lymph,  i.  371. 

Honiologons  parts,  similar  diseases  of,  i.  22. 

"'—  and  heterologous  tnmours,  ii. 

11. 

Horas,  epithelial  cancers  like,  ii.  419. 

Hameras,  cartilaginous  tumotins  on  the,  ii. 
191  •,  osteoid  cancer  of,  506. 

Humphry,  Mr.,  on  hypcrtronhy  of  muscles^ 
i.  76  ;  on  softening  of  fibrous  tumours, 
ii.  140  J  on  removal  of  tiunoura,  88. 

Hunter,  John,  on  effects  of  pressure,  i.  89 ; 
on  hypertro]>hy  of  niusclea,  74,  77;  ou 
incompatible  diseases,  ii.  588 ;  on  mol- 
Utics  oBstnm,  i.  134 ;  opcratiou  for  anen- 
rism,  36;  on  subcutaneous  injuries, 
170;  on  nnion  by  firat  intention,  191  ; 
on  onion  of  grannhitions,  223  ;  removal 
of  large  tumour,  ii.  202. 

Huxley.  Mr.,  case  by,  i.  497- 

Hydatid  mole,  ii.  58—62. 

Hydra,  repair  in,  i.  157. 

f  lydn>ce!c-fluid,  i.  827,839  ;  eneytted,  of  the 
cortl,  ii.  52  ;  with  spenuatozoa,  65. 

Hydrocephalus,  hypertrophy  of  skull  in,  i. 
132. 

Hydrop!.  fibrinosns,  i.  3?5, 

Hygiomala,  ii.  35. 

Hyperostoses,  ii.  280. 

HypiTti-ophy  :  for  general  history,  see 
Growth.  Of  urinary  bladder,  i.  74  ;  otficr 
involuntary  nuisculnr  parts,  74  ;  induced 
by  obstacles  to  ihfir  nrtion,  76  ;  growth 
of  fibres,  77-  Of  lone  :  in  the  skull, 
78  ;  in  hydroccphalna,  78  ;  with  shrink- 
ing of  the  bniin,  80;  esjKcialty  at  the 
original  cent  res  of  ossificatioa.Sl .  Length- 
ening of  boni's,  83 :  with  curvature  of  the 
tibia,  84  ;  iofquality  of  limbs,  ^7.  Of 
cuticle,  88  ;  effects  of  prc5»urc,  88  ,  from 
within  and  from  without,  89  ;  ocraiionnl 
and  constant,  89.  Of  thyroid  and  other 
glands,  ii.  7  ;  of  mammary  gland,  250 ; 
of  cancerous  parts,  504 ;  ponlrustrd 
with    tamoura,    I  ;    dlsliugniihcd    from 
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inflammttioii,  L  486  ^  iafluDouUiry, 
344;  diMDntinuoos  and  eootiuooua,  ii. 
SI. 

1. 

Ichor,  i.  125. 

Idiot'tt  brains,  i.  3. 

tiubibitiou,  by  parts  in  milrition,  *.  87' 

InitiKhliatc  uniun,  hcaliug  by,  i.  172,  191. 

Iiapairroeiil  of  parU,  iouroc*  of,  t  C. 

loactioD,  or  iucubalioo,  tSUar  injury,  i.  202, 
484. 

iDcouipnlibilily  of  ckocer  uid  other  ditMtes, 
H.  537,  617. 

luourporalmn  of  mmtcriiil*  of  the  binod,  i. 
27,  485. 

Itiortaatcd  warli,  it.  463. 

iHcubtttiou  of  diMOBc,  i.  484,  405,  Sie. 

InfiUrationr,  geutinJ  clumicten  of,  ii.  13,  S3. 

iDflatuination,  phenomena  of :  tnmtitiuaa  to 
it  from  uormal  outrition,  i.  293  ;  altered 
supply  of  blood,  204 ;  eulor^cuienl  of 
vcMcb,  294 ;  method  of,  2U5 ;  ^rging 
wiOi  blood,  296 ;  incErcoMd  rvdom,  ^7  : 
appearance  of  new  vewels,  2^7  :  diMtged 
shape  of  veuelfl.  2UB ;  changed  iiitiveinent 
of  the  blood,  300;  observed  in  bnU' 
wijiga,  801  ;  contnu:tion  of  alitnuLU'd 
veucbi,  302;  subscqueat  diliitAtiou,802; 
adapted  movemcut  of  the  blood,  303  -, 
effects  of  Tarioua  •tinioli,  804 ;  prodaoiug 
dctcrminotioD  of  blood,  804 ;  retardation 
iif  blood,  805 ;  atafrnatioD.  305 ;  obwr- 
vatiouB  in  bata'  «rinj|^,  306 ;  anntmary  of 
changes  in  the  bluod  and  veasels,  SOS ; 
non-coagulation  of  the  staguaut  blood, 
310 ;  causes  of  the  changed  movemaut  of 
the  bliKKl,  810.  Changed  oouifwaitioo  of 
tbc  blood,  812  ;  ehaoga  iu  it*  carpoaolea, 
3 1 3.  Changed  nervous  force,  317;  "  «ui> 
cileuiout,"  317  i  trauftfcrred  Jisturbanco 
of  (he  force.  318;  cases  of  this,  318. 
Changed  slate  of  tbc  iufluucd  \iiui,  320. 
Recovery,  822. — Products  of  jullamum- 
tion :  Strttm,  326 ;  ooutaioiug  niirmc, 
826  ;  dcla/ed  cMfpdation,  326  ,  di^tmc- 
ttOQ  from  fluid  of  meeluuiioal  dropaiea, 
828.  Siooti.  32U;  freqiwii^  in  poca* 
monia,  330 ;  blood-ataincd  lymph,  S80. 
Litmfih^  33 1 :  fibrinous,  332  ;  cor|M)aealar, 
833,  lympli-corpuscies,  333  ;  lKdrde«e< 
lupmenla,  i<iic.,  334  ;  oiiied  i>ntph,  334  ; 
ctdattons  to  orgatiiulion,  335  ;  plsntic 
and  apUistic  vartotirs,  335 .  rrJUlion*  to 
adheaivti  nud  •uppnraltrr  iiiflauituatioti, 
380,  Int1ui-nci<  of  the  blood  on  lulliuu- 
matory  lymph,  386  ;  observed  in  the 
cfbcU  o{  bUticr*.  338.  Jnllucuce  of  the 
ttasue  tuflamrd,  3  tO ;  cxamplm  aod  ci* 
crpttooa,  841.     Influrace  of  the  di^rieof 


inriaminattoa,  S4Sw340 ; 
DunMl   biMteam.  t4a»  U7 
of  inflarorM 

punil  i  V  e  i  nflsBUnalMS, 
mixed  Irmpli*  S47 ; 
-^DsraaoMBMSte  of 
peodctttTf^   a^lj; 

and 

of  inl 

p«MV« 

aidM,fte.«SftS;  a 
ita  e(tolr»£tiutt9    S6I 
861 ;  of 
862  ;  bona.  S«S  ( 


ire»«ia.   seat  ^JWBhBlil% 


fibi«a.S70( 
'~*I)e|$CMnHlOOA   Cm 
tioo*  fiatoaring,  Vi%  {  mj 
ia«.a74i  IhUjr,  S74, 
reaolvtion,  876 1 
menial,  878  ;  im  tJtt 
ing.  379 1  latty«  890  ; 
nular  uuiU«r«  Sdl ; 
mental,  382.—  Paa  t 
ration ;    traaalionnaUaaa 
pua,  888  ;  ralaUoM  oC  J 
reparative   aapporalii 
88& :  iu  fonNrtMM,  Ac,  \ 
409 1  ohrottio  ■hiBiia>  U» ; 
pmktiom,   390;   aaywr/fa 
891;    relation    of  pna   | 
relaticMi  to  ahnaatoa  — i 

dS^CMVaCMVM  Xm    ' 

ooatcBta  of  thraaiat 
894.     Jyfffn^rmiiamst 
89ii  WMttng.8Mi 
890ipi(mcDii^S97n 
nonit^ 
Changfs  in  ths  Imhi 
jnriouB,  399;  thctr 
softening,  400 ; 
(tun,  404  ;  in  opoiii^  tt  t 
UUy  and  other  dayawnij^i 
nircoua,  417;    pctii«ii«liaa 
4l8.-'Uloeratii»u,    419; 
tnftuMMlioa,  4fO , 
4S0i    MlatiM  of 
MB,  4M;   iabDr»  4S8t 
— Natan  Md  cmm  «r 
iinoiaairy   coudStu 
of    nutnilon    in 
"iocrwd    action,"    48 1| 
formative  fotw,  488 ; 
tioo  ia  taflaoMd  parl^ 
487 ;  ia  dniMM  ^  \ ' 
in  tha  bliKNi.  440 ;  ita  I 
in  diatiftad  acTTMiia  foce^ 
flat*  of  parte,  448. 
loflainaiaUoo  leadia^  lo  ) 
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459  ;  specific,  474,  e.  >. ;  relation  to  re- 
pair, i.  28V ;  tDterfcring  with  union,  100 ; 

in  caacen,  ii.  B8S;  with  lubercle,  015^ 

&c. 
Inflammatory  hypertrophy,  i.  73, 
products  ;     contnutcd     with 

tniHouTR,  ii.  3. 
Injury,  ioActioD  afler,  i.  203 ;  engenderiog 

inflammHtion,  44U ;  killing  parU,   4oh  ; 

makiuK  apt  forcoti»titutional  disease,  444 

— 492  ;  OS  cause  of  tuinoura,  ii.  19,  557. 
InDoccDt  and  malignant  tumours,   cootrsat 

between,  ii.  10 ;  faaioQ  of,  58U, 
lonoceot  tumours,  geanni!  character*  of,  ii. 

1 7  ;  oocaaional  coustitulional  ori)jhu  of,  18  ; 

beoomiog  cancerona,  H86,  553 ;  in  mem- 

bers  of  eaoccrouB  families,  461 ;  canocroui 

diftpositioo  fading  io,  541. 
Inoculablc  diseases,  i.  27,  443,  485. 
Inoculation  of  caoecr,  ii.  542. 
losccta,  repair  in,  i.  163. 
Integuments,    i»ncer    of:     tee     EpitheliaJ 

Cancer;  tubercle  iu  the,  ii.  609. 
iDtermnscuW  tissue,  fibro-ecUular  lamoors 

in  the,  117;  cancer  in,  316,  357. 
Intestines,  with  goaeiiufl  cysts,  ii.  35. 
Intestinal  caiia!,  fiyiwrtrophy  of,  i.  74 ;  hard 

caucer  of,  ii.  318;  medullary  cancer  of, 

886. 
lotra-cystic  glandnlar  growtbs,  ii.  65,  o.  a. 
Irritation,  i.  293. 
Ivory-like  o&»eoiu  tumours,  ii.  231. 


J. 


Jaw,  atrophy  with  aaeliyloms,  i,  ISS;  oarti- 
(aginoua  tumours  on  the,  ii.  194 ;  cyst^  in 
front  of  the,  40 ;  dentigeroiu  cysts  in 
the,  90  ;  fibrous  tumours  ou  or  in  the, 
146  ;  ivory  like  tumour  of  the,  232,  237  ; 
myeloid  tumours  on  orinthe,218  ;  osseous 
tumours  of  the,  in  animals,  238 ;  OMOOUS 
growths  of  the,  240. 
Jenuer,  Dr.,  on  degeaeration,  i.  139;  on 
calcareous  molecules  in  colloid  cancer,  ii. 
620. 

rtiints,  cartilaginous  growths  in,  ii.  171; 
effects  of  intlammatioQ  alxiut,  i.  360 ; 
effects  of  chronic  indaramalioo,  365—6  ; 
false,  260;  loose  bodies  in.  ii.  512; 
loose  bone  in,  i.  91 ;  softening  of  liga> 
mcnts,  403, 

fooea.  Dr.  bence,  on  changes  of  materials 
of  Uic  brain,  i.  7,  434. 

fones,  Wharton,  Mr.,  on  the  circulation  in  the 
bal'*-wing,  i.  301  ;  on  Ihc  blood  in  iu- 
flammation,  315  ;  exjienmcnlaoQ  iutltuu- 
wiation.  203.  302.  e.  s. 

uice  of  canovr,  ii.  296,  859,  87^. 


Kidney,  inflammation  iti,  i.  418  ;  cystic  dis- 
ease of,  it.  30  ;  effect  of  destruction  of 
one,  i.  27. 

Kirke^,  Dr.,  on  adhesions  of  the  pericardium, 
>.  377  ;  on  obstmction  of  cerebral  arteries, 
143. 

Kolliker,  Prof.,  on  dilated  small  blood  vesiielB, 
i.  298  ;  ou  the  change  Dfluiirs,  1 1  ;  on  de- 
generation iu  tbo  uterus,  130. 

Kit:atinc.  in  transformed  muscles,  i.  66. 


L. 


Labial  glandular  lamoors,  ii.  261. 
Labium,  fatty  tumour  in  the,  ii.  97  j  libro- 

cetlular  tumours  in  the,  1 14 ;  outgrowths 

of,  105  ;  proliferous  cysts  in  the,  73, 
Lactiferous  ducts,  dilated  into  cy»»t«,  ii.  41  ; 

involved  in  cancer,  801 — 2. 
J.aniinated,  capsules  it.  439  ;  cells  in  mye- 

l(«d  tumours,  224 ;  in  epithelial  cancers, 

439 ;  fatty  tumour,  87. 
Lanugo,  purpose  of,  i,  25, 
Lardaceoua  tumour,  ii.  95. 
harynj,  cysts  in  front  of  the,  ii.  39 }  epi- 
thelial cancer  of,  428. 
Latency  of  disease,  i.  484—495  :  of  cancer, 

ii.  541. 
Lawrence,  Mr.,  on  determination  of  blood, 

i.   310  J    on   fibro-cellular  tumours,   ii. 

101  ;  on  glandular  tumorirs,  2B0,  e.  s. 
Leb<!rt,  M.,  on  inflammation,  i.  302,  308, 

&c. ;  on    lipoma,  ii.    92;  ou   mammnr}' 

glandular  tumours,  250  ;  on  libro- plastic 

tnmours,  212  ;  on  vessels  of  cancers,  360 ; 

on  cancer  and  cancroid,  413,  458,  520, 

&c. 
Lcpoides,  ii.  468. 
Liebiit,  Dr.  G.,  on  transformation  in  ransdes, 

i.  6. 
Life  of  Mood,  i.  17. 
Life,  individual,  of  parts,  i.  7  :  length  of,  in 

each  part,   12  ;    indcpudeut  in  morbid 

pmdncts,  351. 
Li;;amentB,  softening  of  inflamed,  i.  408. 
Lignture  of  arteries,  elTects  of,  i.  276. 
Limbs,  nuequal  length  of,  i.  83,  c.  ■. 
Line  of  demorcatiou,  i.  469. 
Lious'  bones,  symmetrically  diseased,  i.  18. 
Lip,  arterial  tumour  on  the,  ii.  277  ;  cancer 

of,  ii.  464 :   and  see  Epithelial  Cancer ; 

glandular  tumours  in  the,  261;  glandular 

and  bony   tumour  in   the,    210  ;    pro- 

lifcroua  cysts  in  the,  73. 
Lipomn,  ii.  92;    sec  Fatty  Tumour ;   arbo* 

rescena,  95,  511  ;    coUoides,  ii.    100  ; 

mixtum,  95. 
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Liquefaction  of  fibrine,  &c.  i.  876. 

Liquefactivc  degeueralioo,  i.  14C;  iu  carti- 
laginous tumours,  ii.  186  j  in  onoer, 
584;  in  tubercle,  598. 

Listoii,  Mr.,  on  spcrraatojoa  in  rysU^ii.  fiS. 

Liver,  cancer  of  tbc,  ii.  B6L 

Lloyd,  Mr.,  on  spermatoEoa  in  cy^  ii.  SS. 

Local  disease  iu  cancer,  ii.  530. 

Lung,  cariilaginoaa  tutnours  in,  ii.  179; 
cancer  in,  6?^  ;  epithelial  cancer  of, 
448  ;  osteoid  cancer  of,  506 ;  tubercle 
in  the,  591. 

Lymph,  for  repair,  i.  180;  io  primaiy  id- 
hcsioD,  198 ;  inflammatory,  SSI  ;  it« 
dcvtlopiDents,  180,  into  fibrous  or  con- 
nective tissue,  182  ;  see  Inflammation  } 
degeneration  of,  879,  395;  Taricties  of, 
in  blisters,  888;  supposed  origin  of 
tomours,  ii.  19. 

Lymphatic  glands,  chronic  inflammation,  L 
879:  tubercle  in,  ii.  606;  enlargement 
before  cancer,  312  ;  epithelial  cancer 
of,  ii.  446  ;  medollary  cancer  of,  885, 
446  i  osteoid  csncer  of.  498 ;  scicthous 
cancer  of,  810. 

Ljrmphstics,  iu  adhesions,  i.  869 ;  ?  in  gnoo. 
lalions,  222  ;  cancer  in,  ii.  575  ;  in 
cancer,  862. 

Lymph-space  iu  blood- veseels,  i.  296. 


M. 

Mscartney,  Dr.,  on  immediate  union,  i.  191  ; 

moddling  process,  228. 
Msclagnn,  Dr.,    cttsc  of  recurring  fibroid 

tumour,  ii.  168. 
Maintenance,  i.  6 ;  of  diseased  hlood,  62. 
Malignsot  aud  innocent  tumours,  fusion  of. 

ii.  589. 
Malignant  tumours :  general  rharartera  of, 

ii.  10;    fibrous  tumoars,  151;    myeloid 

tumours,  226. 
Manunary  gland  t  contracted  and  indurated, 

with  cysts,  iL  42 ;  serous  cysts  in  tiie, 

41. 
Mammary  glandular  tumours*  iL  70,  240 ; 

nenralgii^   128  ;   proliCerous  cysts,  66 1 

recurring,  76. 
Many-nucleated  corpuscles  in  myeloid  tn- 

rnonr*,  ii.  217. 
Maxillary  bones :  see  Jaws. 
Median  nerre,  consequences  of  injury  of, 

142. 
Mediastinum,  tumour  in,  oontainiag  teeth, 

ttc,  ii.  90,  note. 
McdiciiHM  incorporated   in  liaaues,   t.   28, 

486. 


H«d«llM]r«Mvt  viriitiM.I.SUi 

iili«blMM»W«;  Muaaa 

IW;    elM|M!k    A«^  M7  { 

attaduneoU  oT  lobaa.  S57 1 

material,  4160; 

tiM.  9«0 1 

and  polMtug,  Ml  ; 

uerveaiMtt  * 

863 ;  viOiiMleoid  a 

i6!t,—Uirrnarnmt  dMMii 

867 ;  vanetka  of  smW.  M7; 

870;    of  KtrDaB% 

stance.  874 ;  affliiity  iHUi 

I'  .  niimt 

»'      .       .      MSi 

Patkofofft  ioflanoe  oT 
889;  bmdiilaf7< 
and  disease^  SMj 
mnltiptiei^ 

894;ulcci»ti<»,t96t  Ai 
wasUng  aad  ■hawptjau,  j 
ioit,  4(M)  i  iaflaoun    ' 
401  ;  pain,  406  ; 

Uott  ofiij^  400 1  iflb^  «ri 

rcettnatfle,  408  i 
400. 
Mdanoid  eiaeor  i    gimmnii 


488| 

thotogj,  486:  colour, 

with  moln,  490 ; 

thelial  cancer,  448, 
Meliccris,  ii.  89,  B0l«. 
Membraiias,  pwdaoto  of 

847.  859. 
Memory,  eouudiamwUh 
Menatnatioo,  rdttieo  |o 
Mfltamorphosia,  to  iUa«M^  i. 
Metteaheiffler,  Dr.,  on  Ite  cyaUt  i 

u.  62.  ^ 

Milk:  c7«ia«oaliiaiag,U.41. 
Mind  :  tfHtdB  of  fli  ctardaQ,  i  7| 

floencc  OS  MMli(«,41 1 

a  changing  bcun,  SS  t 

relstion  to  caucrr,  it  648. 
Uix«d  tamoars  i  ^bro-^cUvkr  ami 

noaa,  it.  109  ;  cartifawiaoas  aaia 

210;  eartilapBautaiAAro 

t»nUagiQOOi  tad    ~    ~  ~ 

lagiooaand 
ModillingpracoM^L 
Modt'lliuff  of  united  hoi 
M- 
M- CI 

137,  115. 
MoUoscnn  omplcx,  &  101,  noU. 
Morhid  nateitola  is  hlood.  jdatily 
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Morbid  poisons,  i.  479,  e.  s. :  see  Specific 

I)iaeu«8. 
Morbid  stracturcs,  maintenance  in,  i.  50. 
Mortification :  distinction  from  dcgenemliou, 
i«  453  ;  causes,  464  ;  direct,  455  ;  re- 
L  btioQ  to  inftRmmation,  455,459;  bdircd, 

^H      456  ;     aeuilfl   ganj^rene,   461  ;    varioaa 
^H      eattses,  402  ;    appearances  of  dying  aitcil 
^H     dead   part»,   464  ;    fteparation   of  them, 
^H      469  ;    phenomena  of  necrous  in  bone', 
V      471  ;    after   lou  of   blood,    85  ;    after 
obliteration  of  vesselB,  35 ;  lUter  tiguiy 
of  the  Hpine,  43. 
Motor  nerves,  inflnencc  on  nntrition,  i.  4fi. 
Mucous  cysts,  ii.  45  ;  Nabothian,  40  ;  C'im. 

perian,  46  ;  llicir  variotw  contents,  47, 
Mocons  rocmbranea,  eaacer  of :    see  Epi- 
thelial Uaacer ;  villott*   cancer    in,    it. 
500. 
Mqcoiu  poljpt,  ii.  IDS. 
MncoB,  i.  346 ;  diagnosis  IVoni  pus,   8fl2. 
Miiller,  Prof.,  on  cholesteatomn^  ii.  87  ;  on 
^H      enohondroma,  171  ;    on  carcinonm  rcti- 
^H     cularc,  302 ;  on  ostn^id  cancer,  4'J5  ;  on 
j^T     cytto-wircouia,  56,  82,  253,  kc, 
Multilocfilar  crets,  ii.  66. 
Multiple  lumonra,  ii.  15  ;  cartilagiooos  tti* 
moiurs,  207  ;  fatty  inmoors,  96  ;  fibrous 
tumonra,  149  ;  osseous  growths,  244, 
MuUiplicntion  of  cancers  :  sceCanccr,  gene* 
ral  palholojry. 
^-ilnscles,  growth  of,  i.  67  ;  hypt-rtrophy  of, 
^B     74,  c.  8. ;  effects  of  action,  6  ;  atrophy 
^r     Biid  degeneration  of,  1 1 7  ;  volnntary,  1 1 7; 
the  heart,    123  ;    smooth-fibred,    130  j 
matmnls  derived  from  tlicir  InmafonHa- 

^tioll9,  56  ;  healing  of  divided,  272;  in- 
flammation of,  414;  bard  cancer  in, ii.  3 IS. 
uscular  tissue  in  fibrous  tumours  of  the 
uterus,  ii.  135. 
yeloid  tumours  :  relation  to  the  fibro- 
plastic, ii.  212;  aflinity  to  natural  bone- 
textures,  212;  sitnalions,  213;  general 
I*  shape,  214;  texture,  216;  cysts,  215; 

microscopic-structure,  216;  general  his- 
tory, 217  ;  cases,  218  ;  recurrence  md 
multiplicity,  225  j  with  cartilage,  210. 

N. 

Habothiao  cysts,  ii.  46. 

(faevi,  u.  267,282;  pigmentary  liable  to 
cancer,  490. 

Seek,  serous  cysts  in  the,  ii.  36  ;  blood- 
cysts  in  the,  48  ;  proliferous  cysts  in  the, 
75  ;  myeloid  tumour  in  the,  226. 

Necnemia :  sec  Mortilicalion. 

BocroBis,  i.  471 :  and  see  Mortification  ;  of 


osseous  growth«>,  ii.  242  ;  preceding  caa* 
oer,  462. 
Nerves:  adaptation  to  atrophy,  i.  117; 
healing  of  divided,  282  ;  atrophy  after 
division,  144;  in  granulations,  £22;  in 
adhesions,  370  ;  fibrous  tumours  in,  ii. 
141  ;  relation  of  painful  tmnours  to, 
125. 

Nerve-force,  defect  of,  inducing  mortification, 
i.  463;  changed  in  inflammatioii,  317  ; 
disturbance  of,  initiating  iuj^ammatiou, 
445. 

NervooB  system :  cfiecta  of  exerciae,  ).  7  ; 
itLf!ncnoe  on  nutrition,  39,  c.  s. }  ou  lerre* 
tiou,  44. 

Nervous  tissues,  degeneration  of,  i.  148. 

NcuralfTJa,  with  cancer,  ii.  840;  with  tu- 
mours, 127. 

Neuroma,  ii.  125,  141. 

Neuro-palhological  theory,!, 440. 

Newport,  Mr.,  on  repair  in  insects,  i.  163. 

Nipple,  hard  cancer  of  the,  ii.  308. 

Noli  me  tangcxc,  li.  452. 

Non-vasoiilar  parln,  nutrition  of,  i.  37. 

Nose,  cutaneous  outgrowth  of,  ti.  105  ;  epi- 
thelial cancer  on,  430  ;  sloughing  aftei 
bleeding,  t.  35. 

Nosology  of  cancers,  ii.  587. 

Nucleated  blastema,  i,  ISO  ;  in  blood-clot, 
175  ;  ossification  of,  24S. 

Nuclei :  capacity  for  development,  ii.  439  ; 
in  parts  actively  uouri»hed,  i.  57  ;  of 
heart-librcs,  128  ;  chongcs  of,  in  cells, 
184 ;  stellate  or  branched,  in  cartilage, 
ii.  178,  188  ;  erring,  as  origins  of  cysta 
and  tumours,  29,  S3. 

Nutrition  :  nutritive  process,  modes  of,  i.  2  ; 
conditions  of,  13  ;  ri^ht  state  of  the 
blood,  15  ;  BsairoilatioD  of  the  bJood,  16  i 
life  of  blood,  17  ;  diaeaaea  of  blood, 
17;  symmetrical  diseases,  18;  seats  of 
election  of  diseases,  21  ;  identity  of 
specific  morbid  materials,  21. — Excretory 
office  of  cjich  pHi1,  24  ;  ofljce  of  rudi- 
mental  organs,  26. — Incorporation  of 
roateriaU  of  the  blood,  27  ;  dctermin* 
ing  (he  formation  of  certain  structures, 
28  ;  favouiing  the  order  of  devclopmcut, 
29. — Contplemculal  nutrition,  80  ;  aimol- 
tnneous  changes  in  nutrition,  30  ;  com- 
mensurate development,  32  ;  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  34. — Supply  of  blood, 
34;  consequences  of  defect,  35  ;  imbibition 
by  tissues,  3?  ;  office  of  blood- vessi-ls,  39. 
Influence  of  the  nervous  system,  39  ;  of 
the  mind,  41  ;  injuries  of  nerves,  42 ; 
inconstancy  of  cffeclM,  46. — Ilealthy  state 
of  the  part  to  be  nourishid.  48  :  assitni- 
laliou   in  discoAcd   ports,    49  ;    and    in 
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blood  after  ^Mtacft,  61  j    ill  pr«ctsioii, 

58  ;  and  ia  the  brain,  58 ;  •ee,alio>  Vor- 

mative  Proccf*. 
Natrition,  allered  couditions  of,  in  iiiflafn> 

tQAtiou.  291 ;   coDtntftt  of    oormal  aod 

inflammatory.  481. 
Natnlivc  repetition  and  reprodmctioo^  L  68. 
NjmphB,  outgrowths  of,  ii.  106. 

0. 

OTerralt,  Mr.,  case  offihro-cdlalartiuaoar, 
ii.  113. 

Oil  J  or  fait;  cysts,  it.  51. 

Open  wouods,  rciMiir  of,  i.  171> 

Orbit,  cysts  iu  or  near  the,  ii.  84 ;  fibre- 
cellular  tumour  in  the,  118;  medullary 
cancer  io,  380  ;  osaeous  tumoors  grow* 
ing  iuto  IIjc,  234. 

Organic  ttflliiity,  i.  64. 

Or|2:auic  form  dependent  on  compoaiitoo,  i. 
63. 

OrganizatioD  of  blood-elot,  i.  173,  e.  «. 

Ormcrod,  Dr.  oo  fatly  )iearts«  L  180  j  oa 
inflammatory  products,  445. 

Osseous  tutnour&  ;  iu  Buft  ports,  ii.  229  j  uf 
bouus.  230  ;  chief  kinds,  231 ;  homology, 
231  i  modes  of  ossificatioD.  231 ;  can* 
oeUoua,  282  ;  ivorylike,  283  ;  of  ibc 
alrall,  284 ;  sloughing,  237  ;  of  the  lower 
jaw,  238;  of  the  toca,  238.— Ossmos 
growtha  of  the  superior  maxillary  aod 
other  boues,  240  ;  of  the  Bkull-bonea, 
»43.— Multiple  oascooa  growths  244  ; 
symmetrical  and  hereditary.  244. — Die- 
liuctious  of  the  bone  in  osseoua  and  other 
tumours,  245  ;  malignant,  496. 

Osaific  diathesis,  ii.  245. 

Ottific  iuHammatioQ,  i.  363. 

OsatflcatioD,  in  repair  of  fractures,  i.  244  ; 
of  eutilaginoos  tomoars,  ii.  180,  183  ; 
nf  mycloul  tumonra,  216. 

Osteoid  caneer :  gaMnd  mtim,  ii.  496  { 
aeata,  406 ;  BCMnl  eharMten,  497  }  in 
lymphatie  glaoda,  498  j  mieroacopie 
characters,  499 1  fibrous,  600 ;  oaseoua, 
501  ;  affinities  to  oaaeoos  tnmoiira,  502  ; 
and  medullary  oaoeera,  864,  502  ;  gene* 
ral  pathology,  603;  secondary  disMae, 
504 1  eaaea,  506  ;  chtfaeter*  of  boM  ia, 
S46. 

Osteo-ehoodroma,  ii.  171*  notet 

OMeomalacia,  i.  137. 

Oftwphyie,  L  364. 

Oatco-aarooma,  ii.  171.  note  ;  S46. 

Ooticrowtha  :  general  chaiMtan  of,  ii.  21 ; 
tutaocous,  105  ;  filthy,  9i  i  fibrous, 
180,  147  ;  oaseoiia,  229 ;  multiple 
osMious,  244  i  of  blood  feaacJs,  L  216. 


Ora,  length  of  Ufie,  i.  14. 

Ovary,  cysla  ia,  iU  (6,  S8  } 

with  eaaomv  80»  tlS  %  « 

and  iU  pff«iael%  88  (  mMk 
hard  canear  o<^  880. 

Ores^growthi  MeHjrpatnyly. 

Owes,  Prof.*  on  9  iifctiwi,  u  181. 


i^n, 


Paio,  in  mammary  ^Mrfali 

256 ;  with  oaoocr,  889  t 

tumoon,  127. 
Painful  sabcataoeoaa  tsmoan 

and  relations,  ii.  121  ; 

ture,   122)   p«»»  188 » 

distinctions  fraaa 

ral^c  pain,  IS?  {  pdm  ia 

128. 
Phlate,  absorpttott  oL  ma$m  pmn 
Pancreatic  tumoor,  iL  8i8> 
Papillae,  new  fonamtsoa  «C  L  8ft 

looa,  iL  415, 421.  4S0 1  wl  sm 

cancer. 
Pitralysed  fuU,  Mtritioa  Sft.  I.  64 1  ttm- 

of,  120. 
Parotid,  bkwd'^sla  om  or  ia  tk*,  i.«r 

carlila^Boiia    tmooitn    «n    «r    b 

201  i    cysta  onr  t^   87  i    mm 

397* 
Pediucolatei  intCMgrUlo  «b4 

iL  64.  note 
PerfonUng  olMn,  1 687. 
Perieardinn,  abaoniMa  of  l 

377. 
Periodicity  in  disraaa,  L  486,  498. 
Perioatenm :  its  ii^nry  i«  fwtiiwis  L 

eanoer  rising  from,  ii.  466  }  in 

caocert,  863. 
Peritoneum,  eolhnd  cwBCCr  vi^  iL  618. 
Peritoaitia,  lympb  io,  L  8<8»  «.  a. 
FcrpetBatcd  morlfid  nlwiMw.  L  SU 
Peraosal  modiBctttotta  offiMaaa^  L 
Phalanx  of  the  to«^  naacoaa  tOHNNa 

ii.  238. 

Pharynx,  flbiooa  polypi  ia  (^  IL  188. 
PhiUipa,  Mr.,  oo  ttMiilar  toiow^  8.  811 
PhlabolUbca»  in  fcwMt  toiwiL  C  ^ 

PliyaiMia.  cfisd  OB  tke  Undte;  L  Ttt 

oediog  eaoetr.  ii.  463. 
Pigmect,  b  acliutoid  cmoecr,  Q.  688. 
Pigmental  degaoflsratioo  of 

I  139.  BoU  i    i^gwuwtbo  Of  ly«fi^ 

878,  862, 896  {  b  ibotioJU.  846l 
Pigmeatny  Mvi.  fioMli^  to  tmm,  fL 

490. 
Places,  ocrbid  pnxiooU  b  ovbb,  iL  U8. 
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ac  force,  i,  61. 

and  »pU«tic  lymph,  i.  836. 
,  Ijmpb  IB,  i.  855,  867,  e.  b. 

pneumonia,  mixed  lymph  in,  i.  84S> 

>enmooiii,  EffusioD  of  blood  in,  i.  880  j 
lymph  JD,  342-3. 
Pointing  of  abKcaaet,  i.  411. 
'oiioQi^  wonoda,  i.  448. 

int,  morbid,  i.  479,  e.  b.  :  see  SpMifio 
Diaeases. 
Ljpi,  ii.  102  ;  fibroQB,  130. 

lua  cbftDge  in  bone,  i.  400. 
formation  lAer  the  plan  of,  i. 
161. 

I^ndispoaition,  meaning  of,  ii.  641. 
, Pressure,  elFecU  of,  on  nutrition,  i.  89  ;  pro* 

duciDfj  ilougka,   468. 
Trimary  adhesion,  i.  197. 
Prodromata  of  s|iecifie  diaeases,  i.  495. 
Prof^^CDitors  imitated  in  offspring,  i.  62. 
ProliferouA  cysts,  ii.  68  s  iu  the  ovaries,  56  i 
with  broad* based  endogenous  cysts,  68  | 
witb    pedunculated  cysts,    60  j     inter- 
nediaie  (brms,  60;  in  the  cystic  chorion, 
62  i  tfaeir  minute  structure  and  deve!Q|i- 
meot,   63. — With  glandular  endogeootis 
growths,    65  ;   in   the   mammary  gland, 
66 ',  method  of  intracystic  growtb,  67  ; 
consolidation  and  protrasionof  thegrowths, 

68  J    general  struct nre  of  the  growths, 

69  i    their  minute  gbndular  structure, 

70  ;  their  structure  not  evidently  glandu- 
lar, 72.— In  the  lip,  73  ;  in  the  labium, 
73  ;  in  vanoos  parts,  74. — Recurring 
proUferoos  cysts  io  the  breast,  76;  in 
eaoeers,  626. 

Prostatic-glaodular  tumour,  ii.  9,  263. 
Prostate    gland,    iutracystic    and  detached 

growths  of,  ii.  8, 
Purpoae,  in  relation  to  accidents,  i.  150  {  in 

diseases,  ii.  618. 
Tm»,  i.  382 :  tee  InOammstion  and  suppura* 

tion  i  transferenco  in  blood,  ii.  680. 
Pyogenic  membraae,  i.  888. 


Quain,  Br,  on  fatty  hearts,  i.  124. 
Qnckett,  Kir.,  on  ossilicatiou  in  rai  tilaginooa 

tumours,  ii.  180;  on  osseous  tnmours, 

flSl,  236. 


Babbit's-ears,  inflamed,  i.  295. 
[  Jtaoula,  probable  varieties  of,  it.  28. 
I  lUxwvery  from  iullammatiou,  process  o(  t. 
'      322. 


Rectum ,  hard  cancer  of,  ii.  820 ;  polypus  of 
the,  104. 

Recurring  cartilaginons  tumours,  ii.  205  ; 
fibroid  tumours,  155,  e.  s.  j  myeloid  tu* 
moor,  S26  ;  proliferous  cysts,  76. 

Recurring  fibroid  tnmouTB :  crises,  ii.  155; 
general  characters,  154  ;  proncness  to 
recur,  164  ;  relation  to  malignant  tu> 
taours^  165. 

RedTem,  Dr.,  on  repair  of  cartilage,  i.  262  ; 
on  inflammation  of  cartilage,  415. 

Reid,  Dr.  John,  on  paralysed  moades,  i. 
120. 

Reksing  process  orer  an  abscess,  i.  411. 

Removal  of  cancer,  effeols  of,  ii.  667  ; 
iwrtial,  S97. 

Repair  and  reproduction  after  iujnric*,  i. 
149.— Adaptation  of  imrts  for  future 
events,  150  ;  iilustnitio&s  of  the  forma- 
tive force,  150. — Repair  of  crystals,  152 ; 
its  deirrees  in  animals,  153  ;  at  different 
ages,  1 54  ;  according  to  amount  of  de- 
velopment, 166. — Repair  iu  a*teriir  and 
hydra,  157;  in  tubularia,  159;  graduAl 
recovery  of  perfection,  161. — Repair  iti 
insects,  163,  and  liziurds,  163;  in  man 
and  other  mammalia,  164  \  general  dcdtic- 
tions,  166. — Materials  for  repair,  160; 
distinction  between  subcutaneous  and 
open  injuries,  170. — Methods  of  repair, 
172.— Organization  of  blood.  173  ;  its 
shttic  in  repair,  176. — Lymph,  180;  its 
nsnai  developments,  182  ;  granulstion- 
cells,  184 :  on  bonea,  185  j  nucleated 
blastema,  186  ;  developments  of  fibro- 
eeHulBr  tiasae,  188  ;  from  mixed  products, 
189. 

Repair  of  open  woonds,  i.  191  }  6y 
immediate  wmoir,  191. — Or.  Macartney '• 
aceonnt,  192;  description  of  cases,  192} 
and  experiments,  194;  the  best  healing, 
196 ;  conditions  neoeasary  for  it,  196 ; 
bg  primary  odAetion,  196. — Hunter's 
account,  197  ;  examples  of  the  process, 
198  ;  its  qnickness,  1 99  ;  by  yranu/atioH^ 
200 ;  glazing  of  an  open  wound,  201 ; 
jnartion  nficr  injury,  203 ;  grannlationa 
forming,  203 ;  afflux  of  blood,  204 .  com- 
parison with  inflammation,  206  ;  effusion 
of  reparative  material,  206  ;  its  vaaculari* 
xation,  207  ;  minute  stnieture,  20?  i 
without  f^uppunilion,  208;  development, 
208  ;  arrest  or  error,  210,  232 ;  and 
disease*,  210;  contraction,  236;  cherai- 
cal  changes,  212;  formation  of  new 
vessels.  214  ,  three  modes,  214,-^that 
by  ootgrowth,  215  ;  by  channelling,  S18 ; 
general  arrangement  of  vessels,  219  ; 
stnictnre,  220  ;  relations  to  orgnnijta* 
tion,  221  t   development  of  nerves  aud 
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IjTnphatties,  222,  ^  ncondwy  ad/usioH, 
22,2  ;  iU  plan,  228 ;  exunplM,  2:24 . 
eooditioiu  oeoeMury,  225  ;  fy  aeabbi*^t 
226 ;  iU  prooOB  with  blood.  226 ;  with 
pas,  227  ;  enppuratioD  aod  tear*  [wc 
these  worcb]. 

Ilepair  of  rractures,  i.  240 1  nitare 
and  eiteoi  of  injury,  241  ;  extravautioD, 
241 ;  iaflommulioii,  2i2  ;  period  of 
calm,  242  ;  commeacement  of  repair, 
242  ;  immediate  union,  243  ;  reparative 
material  or  callus,  243;  its  rudinumtal 
•tate,  248 ;  ossification  throngh  fibrous 
tissue.  243;  throogfa  cartilage,  240) 
characters  of  the  now  bone,  247  ;  position 
of  tho  reparative  material,  247  ;  provi- 
sional or  ctttiheathiag  callas,  248 ;  inte* 
rior  callus  250 ;  intermediate  eallus, 
251  i  differences  of  repair  in  man  and 
animals,  255  ;  modcUiuc;  after  the  repair. 
256  ;  repair  of  compound  fmctureg,  258  ; 
times  of  the  stages  of  the  repair,  260  ; 
failure  of  repair,  269  ;  false  joints,  &c., 

2eo. 

Repair  of  cartilage,  i.  262  ;  of  tendotu, 
965 ;  disadvantages  of  open  wounds, 
96&;  efleci  of  dividing  the  cell  alar  sheath, 
2tt0  ;  repur  after  subcutaneous  division, 
267  ;  retraction  of  upper  portion,  267  ; 
extmvasafion,  268  ;  exudation.  268  ;  re- 
parative material,  268  ;  its  development, 
869;  imperfection,  270  ;  strength  of  the 
union,  271.  Of  muscles,  272.  Of  ar 
teries  and  veins,  273 ;  with  small 
wounds,  274  ;  with  partial  division,  274  j 
with  complete  division,  274  ;  ooutractJon 
and  rctniclion,  274  ;  af\er  ligature,  277  i 
iiillatnmation  of  the  tied  end,  277  ;  con* 
traction  of  the  port  above  it,  277  ;  changes 
IB  the  stagnant  blood,  270.  Of  oenres, 
282  ;  oaaea  of  priaaiy  nnion,  282  ;  %t- 
coudary  anion,  285  t  formation  of  new 
fibres,  285  j  repair  of  nerve-centres,  286, 
Of  skin,  287  ;  new  formation  of  papilla* 
and  cnticle,  2S8 ;  relation  to  inllamma> 
tion,  289. 

Rcpctittoo,  nutritive,  J,  68. 

Reproduction,  nutritive,  i.  58;  aflar  in- 
juries :  sec  KcTwir. 

Reptiles,  repair  iu,  i.  168. 

Resolution  of  indammation,  i.  876. 

Reticulum  of  cancer,  li.  582. 

Rheumatism,  localicatioo  of,  i.  442. 

Rickets,  i.  187  ;  cfTect  of,  on  tibijc.  85. 

Right  slate  of  blood,  i.  IS. 

Rin^ng,  elTeeta  of,  i.  28. 

Robin,  M.,  on  vMMbia  cftctile  tumours,  ii. 
278. 

Rodent  ulcer,  ii.  452. 

RokiianaJtjr,  Prof,  on  the  fonoatioaol  rysls, 


ii.29|oa 
oa 


bende,M^ft«. 
Rudimetttal  nf^aas  p«ryoa»«4il 


Saogttioeoiis  cjaU,   fit  48 1 
ooatemts,  4$;  is   tkc  acok. 
parotid  glaad,  41 1  iaIcnuDy  l— 
49 :  fornMd  fr«m  AkM  voteU 

Sap,  affwU  of  MNVQlatioa^  i. ; 

Saponifioatioii  of  farm,  u. 

Sarcoma,  ■nwinlttiwM,  ii.  \i 

101,  aoi*ooi»f 

06. 
Soabbiog,  hoilmg  hj,  t  MS  | 

Repsdr, 
Sean,  mainteaaaca  aad  aiwlfc  i 

their   ooatndiaa,     ttt«    ta 

and  gradoal  >afiiirtimi,  tt7|' 

288;  warty  aail 

ii.  456. 
Schrocder  vu  dcr  Kolk,  L    . 

in  adhedoas,  i.  869  ;  ta  < 

on  tnheralt,  ft«4^ 
SoirriioM  caaeer,  ii.  288  % 

biaam  mi  MMI   Hala  «r 

288tlMr«aM%a89i«aaai 
Mai«aaad  iiIimUm  af 


■dhaion 

ettt  aorflHib  2W|  

and  natural  stnotafoi^ 
natural  tisaoea,   298; 
strmM^    290 1    laillt, 
Btractores,  29?  i  oalK 
aaiato  •tfWtQiai^  90Os 
ad  ilrafltoaa,  Ml  t 

chronic,  800  ;  of  tW 
808.  TothelpPiAart^ 
the  «iw*,  818]  mmtetti 
810;  inttttUai  Maa^ 
forma,  819  |  /(tmm 
ovaries^  fte^i  S23k 
cnoe  oC  «k,  884|  9^ 
atraatioa,  827 1  hMai 
828;  aOaiy,  829  i 
829;  first  appcameiv 
882 ;  multiple  croathav  882 1 
8S2t«tpcrteiar8a8t 
aoftcaiag,  885 1  viart  _ 
ia  eooa««lQa  ailk  phiki 
wMiaft889i  H»»l»> t 
avuMUj  aaa  tiw>auaiy«  949) 
(ioo,  94S;  dnralioa,  944 1  « 
845i  cihalorfaD9fal,94ftt 


818? 
318 1 
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847  \  Mooad  nctirreDoe,  848 ;  rale*  ooa- 
cemiag  opcrntious,  851. 
of  a  la,  rdatioQ  to  tuberculous  disease,  ii. 
G05. 

ofuloiu  matter,  i.  875,  879  ;  ii.  602, 
otum,  c&tiocr  uf ;  see  £pit)ieHal  Cancer; 
fatty  tumour  in  the,  ii.  97 ;  tibro-ccllniar 
tumours   in   the,   112  j  hypertrophy  of, 
105. 
kboceouB  and  opidenoal  cyst^,  ii.  85  ;  be* 
reditary  oripin,  85 ;  two-fold  furmation, 
66  ;  rariouii  chnraoten,  86  ;  of  the  tvnlli 
and  of  the  contents,  86  ;  ulcemtioo,  88 ', 
fatal  ca«c»  88 1  protruded  cootenta  be- 
coming Tosculor,   89  {    coanected  with 
epithelial  cancer,  ii.  431. 
oudary  adhesioD,  i.  200,  222. 
cysts,  ii.  58,  01, 
ttion,  iaflnence  of  nervona  forOG  on,  L  44. 
li-molignont  tumours,  ii,  1 67,  22S. 
linal  cysts,  ii.  52;  tbcir  spermatocoo, 
63 ;  ooDuectioDs,   53 ;  direraity  of  con- 
tents, 54  {  degeneracy,  64 ;  spermatozoa 
io  the  sac  of  the  tuaica  vagiualia,  56. 
Senile  gangrene,  i.  46 1. 
Seqadic  of  diseases,  i.  495. 
Scro-cystic  sarcoma,  ii.  56.  note ;  66. 
Serons  cyst«  :  their  contents,  ii.  35  ;  seats, 
35 ;  in  the  necic,   30 ;    connected  with 
the  thyroid  gland,   38  ;  transformations 
of   vascular   tnmour*,   38  ;    with  viscid 
contents  and  choie»teariae,  39  j  near  the 
gums,  40  ;  in  tlic  mammary  glaud,  41 ; 
dilateid  ducts,  41  j  autogenoos  cysts,  42  ; 
confuii^ioQ  with   mammary  caiuxr,  43  ; 
large  single  oyats,  44. 
Scrpent-vcnom,  i.  489. 
Sej,   influence  of,  iQcaDoera:  see  Cancer, 

general  pathology. 
Seznal  eharacten,  related  derelopmeut  of, 

i.  81. 
Shifting  of  tumours,  ii.  97, 160. 
Shortening  of  bones,  i.  87. 

in,  Mr.,  his  observations  on  cysts,  ii, 
80  J  on  extension  of  cancer,  675  ;  on 
morbid  poisons,  i.  486,  e.  a.  {  on  scroftila,, 
ii.  605. 

imultaueous  changes  in  nutrition,  i.  30. 
kelcton  of  cancers,  ii.  375. 

cancer  of:  see  also  Kpithelial  Cancer  } 

'  cancer  oftbe^ii.  309, 313  :  intracystic 

_     lation  of,  83  ;  outgrowths  of,  105  ; 

rapair  of  wounds  of,  i.  287  ;  reflected, 

union  of,  102  ;  tubercle  in,  ii.  609. 

hyiKrtrophy  of,  i,  78,  e,  a. ;  atrophy 

old  age,    132;  cartiloginous  tumours 

the,  ii,  195 ;  granulations  on  the,  r. 

SOS,   228 1  mydoid   tumour  of  the,  ii. 

821  ;    oneoua  growths  on     Iho,    243 ; 

tumours  on  or  in,  234. 


Slough  <  see  Mortification. 
Smith,  Mr.,  ou  neuroma,  ii.  127< 
Soft  cancer  :  see  Medullary  Cancer. 
Softening,  in  inflammation,  i.  400 ;  over  an 
abscess,    411  ;  of  cartilaginoua  tumours, 
ii.    185;    of  fibrous  tumours,    14U;    of 
cancers,  583  j  of  tubcrde,  598. 

Solution  of  ulcerating  parts,  i.  422. 

Soot-wart,  ii.  404. 

SjHillanzani,  on  reproduction  <ii  part*,  t. 
152. 

Spcciiio  diseases :  distiuctioos  from  common 
diseaaes,  i.  474  ;  specific  characters,  477  i 
plan,  or  constmctioo,  477  i  causes,  479  } 
local  and  general  phenomena,  480 ;  dla- 
proiwrtiouate  cause  ajid  cflect,  481  ;  dis- 
proportionate l<x-al  and  constitutional 
sUtea,  481  ;  symmetry,  &c.,  482  ;  self- 
augmentation,  482 ;  transformation, 488  j 
pehodidty,  484  ;  theory,  485  ;  its  appli- 
cation, 487  ;  introductiou  of  morbid  ma* 
terials,  487  ;  their  effect  on  tissues,  488  j 
example  of  insect- bite,  489 ;  local  apt* 
nets  for  di»eaac,  492  ;  effect  and  changes 
io  blood,  493  ;  increase,  493  ;  transfer- 
naatioQ,  494  i  combination,  4U6  ;  separa* 
tton,  496  i  characteristic  formation  of  new 
bone  in,  865  ;  morbid  materials,  iacor* 
poratiou  of,  441. 

Spaocelns  :  tee  Mortification. 

Spine,  cartilaginous  tumoar  on  the,  ii.  164, 
195. 

Spinal  cord,  atrophy  of,  i.  145;  eOecta  of 
injorv-  of,  47  ;  repair  of  injuries  of,  286, 

Splccn-like  tnmourp,  ii.  215,  note. 

Spurs,  effect  of  tninsplautntiou,  i.  78. 

Stagnation  of  blood,  i.  3t)4,  310. 

Stanley,  Mr.,  on  pnlsatiug  tumours,  ii.  S61  { 
on  scrofulous  disease  in  bone,  613  ;  ou 
necrosis,  i,  472 ;  on  removal  of  exo^tosea, 
ii.  230. 

Stcatoma,  ii.  92,  95  :  sec  Fatty  Tumour. 

Stitliiig.Ur.jOn  repair  of  blood-vcssol6,i.273. 

Strangulated  parts,  filoupbing,  i.  458,  408. 

Stricture,  cancerous,  of  intestine,  ii.  319. 

Stroma  of  cancer,  ii.  2\I0,  305,  360,  374, 
514,  568  :  see  Scirrhus,  &c. 

Structure,  dependent  ou  composition,  i.  68. 

Struma,  relation  to  tuberculous  disease,  ij. 
609. 

Subcutaneous  injuries,  repair  of,  i.  170. 

uajvi,  ii.  270,  282. 

—  tisfrue,  cysts   in  the,  ii.  84  j 

medullary  cancer  of,  883  ;  (ibruus  tu- 
mours iu  the,  141  i  painful  tumours  in 
the,  121. 

Sub-maxillary  trlaud,  cartilaginous  tumours 
ou  I  he,  ii,  201, 

Sub- mucous  tissue,  fibrooa  tumours  in  the, 
u.  141. 
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Supimration  t  in  repair,  i.  S28  -,  clianeUn 
of  pus.  229;  ptM-eelli,  220  ;  liquor 
purii,  281 ;  Dsture  of  pus  231 ;  tcttfion 
of  Um  cells  to  tboM  of  granoUtiona,  842  i 
Ihdr  iiDperfection  or  degeneracy,  238  ; 
the  Mme  o\  the  liquor  puria,  2&4 ;  which 
may  be  a  liquc^fied  blastoina,  234 ,  oae  of 
pas.  235.  Inaatnmatory.  885,  382 )  and 
see  Taflainmation  j  of  caooerooa  glands, 
ii.  885,  446. 

Sjrme.  Mr,,  od  Iranaition-turooun,  ii.  169, 
166. 

Sjinmetriea)  diseases,  i.  18  j  oeaeous  tu- 
niourg,  ii.  244. 

Sjmpathctic  nervous  system,  inHoence  on 
nutrition,  i.  47. 

Synovial  cysts,  ii.  45. 

Syphilitic  ulcers,  Ac.  i.  477,  483>  492.  &e. 


T. 

Teeth,  life  of,  i.  11  ;  absorption  and  ejec- 
tion of  bogs,  66 ;  ioditration  uf,  404)  t 
Overgrowth  of,  in  rodents,  90 ;  repetition 
and  reproduction  of,  58 ;  separation  of, 
in  old  age,  473  ;  in  cysts  and  tamoorSf 
ii.  90. 

Tocth-pitJpe,  effects  of  inflammation  on,  i. 
417. 

TdMfeieotuis.  ii.  267. 

Tettdoost  kealiog  of  divided,  i.  266  t  carti- 
k^nou  tumours  near,  ii.  193. 

T^bKii^  inflamed  aflex  stimolus  of  the  are- 
tbra,  i.  318  t  cartilnfriaous  and  caneeroas 
tumoars  in  the,  ii.  208  ;  csrtilsginuns  and 
ibro^etie  tononr  in  the,  210;  (ibro- 
•dohr  temour  in  the,  118;  fibro-cystic 
taaow  is  the,  1»7  :  bydalid,  137  ;  me- 
dullary cancer  of,  3Cl,  378,  394 ;  osteoid 
e*ncer  of,  496  ;  tubercle  io  the,  008. 

TkidMaiag,  by  inflammation,  L  860 1  of 
•knll.80. 

TbfWDbos,  L  279. 

Tbyroid  gland,  ioti^-eyatio  and  detached 
growths  of,  ii.  8 )  tomoors,  2fl4 1  cysta  io 
or  nmrthe,  38. 

I'ibia,  lengthening  of.  i.  84 ;  eaKilaginoQs 
tumour  OB  tbr,  ii.  189  $  myeloid  tnmoiir 
io  the,  215 1  great  oaoeous  tomoorof  the, 
MS. 

TiflMC  en  vlement  in  d*sc«se,  t.  4A4. 

Tlwiea,  influcaee  of,  in  inflammatioa,  i.  340. 

TkmmtgmmK  t*  aotrition,  i.  60. 

Tg^qmeotts  tmnonrs  on  the  great,  ii.  888. 

Tongue,  eptlhclisl  cancer  on  the,  ii.  429  ; 
hUf  tomoors  in  or  nrar  the,  98  ;  fibro* 
caQulw  tumrar  in  the,  1 19. 

TtamliHBMlion,  is  dis«ae,u  488;  ofdiscara 


io  iMTcAHery  tntnsmiMbiH  «•  Ml  »  of 
aatural  atroctnrM  into  taneieom,  SIM) 

TnmitioB-tttmaars,  il  163. 

Tmumatie  gangrene,  i.  4A<L 

Travers,  Mr.  oa  healtaf  !■  tfct  Irak's  wii^ 
i.  208  •,  on  iaflamiMlioa.  tM. 

Trerabiey,  ezperimauto  m  I|f4f».  i.  137- 

Treviraooi,  ou  the  «8inlmi««tteo  of  emft 
part,  i.  24. 

Triiteminal  nerve,  infloesec  oa  aotdliae^  i. 
42,  46. 

Tohercoloos  disease,  iaeeoinCillu  vMi  m^ 
eer,  u.  837.  537. 

Tubercle,  ii.  591  i  tyne  ta  tk*  lM«k  8tl  | 
grey  and  yellow  fbmMK  Ml|  ainto 
stnieture,  698 ;  origiv  la  cpHMUadli 
594 i  aborttTeaam,  397s  JHWinlf  i, 
598  i  aofteBiog.  896 1  ifliffciiBi  Igr  de» 
ration,  6O0i  cevitiaa  mrf  ulwiiw  909-, 
tnboroulaid  aabateaeea,  001 1  aeniMk 
608.  la  ^ya«lwtietl«i4a,«Q6)  iaia- 
t^naol^  mtli  lotm,  610l  lih» 
neaa  to  ieiamwwHw  aaJ  ta  wawr,  €14. 

canearao^  on  tke  tea^  4ftt. 

Tumours :  see  the  sfiBiftB  wamm,—**  §^ 
firrotu  cynt.  F^tHf  tiiawar,  Ac.  t  mm- 
trwted  with  hypcrtM^liM»  U.  1  ;  miA 
prodnoU  of  inflamttttioa,  S  {  iMr  p»> 
pertyofgrowiog.t;  aalrilioatn«ifa«ya» 
of  the  rmt  of  the  bei^,  6}  ao  jMla 
overpowing.  6,  ommCImi  of  itnMrti.  <L 

supposed   origias  e^  19|    didi 

of,  1.  10,20,  *e.t  AHMaaMlf 

rlslnre,   20 ;  iilasaiflniltwa  ctf; 

to.  23 1  disliiigaMiwd  thm 

prodacta,  L  480. 
Taniea  vagioalia,  eairtahifag  aaai 

ti.  66. 
Tandr,  Dr.,  on  atropby  of  iIm  aa 

the  spinal  eord,  i.  143. 

V. 

TJIeer,  caaemaai,  ii.  884,  48S} 
452 }  pcdiDatiBf,i.  467  I  vi  akMa 
454;   roaeat,    452t   apuMe,    I 

ke. ;  becoming  seats  ot  enaer,  ft.  4<i. 
Uleeration,  419  ;  and  sar  Int— altoa  t  l» 

sluughing,    i.   470 1    liabilily   of 

tnmoarv  to,  ii.   13  i  of  morer.  ii. 

and  sec  Ceooer,  geasal  pslbokigy  $ 

tnat   of  lauMwai  wttk   minfli.  14 1 

lubereoloaa,  ii.  600. 
t^lna,  tnrifa^rd  after  iigttfir  of  raliv^  i.  I 
Tnion.  immnliate,  or  by  the  flnft 

I.  172;  by  adhceiQa,  19itaf  | 

lioos,  222. 
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Urethra,  Taaeolar  growths  in  the,  ii.  282. 
Urinary  bladder,  hypertrophy  of^  i.  74,  76 ; 
polypna  in  the,  ii.  104 }  Tillonseanoarin, 

Uterine  growth  and  tomoor,  contrasted,  ii. 

2. 
Uterus,  derelopment  in  pregnancy,  i.  68 ; 

fatty  d^eneration  after  parturition,  i. 

130 ;  growth  otf  roand  tomoora,  ii.  2 ; 

tumours  imitating  the  stroctnre  of,    2 ; 

raithelial,    canliflower-canoer    of,  450; 

fleshy  tubercle  of,  130 ;  fibrons  tnmours 

in,   185,  140 ;  fibrous  polypi  of,  180 ; 

eysta  in  fibrous  tumours  in  the,  188. 


Vaccination,  efiects  of,  i.  448. 

Vaccine  rirns,  efiects  on  blood,  i.  51. 

Vagina,  fibro-cellular  tnmours  by  the,  ii. 
114 ;  epithelial  cancer  of,  450. 

Vaacnlar  and  non-vascular  parts,  i.  87. 

Vascolar  tnmours :  synonyms,  ii.  267 ;  like- 
ness  to  erectile  tissue,  268 ;  chief  lands, 
269 ;  capillary,  271 ;  arterial,  274 ;  ve- 
nuus,  277;  general  characters,  279; 
euhuqging  blood-spaces,  280;  tissues  af- 
fected, 281 ;  general  characters  of  subcu- 
taoeoQs  neevi,  282 ;  cysts  in,  284,  88 ;  re- 
lation to  cancers,  286. 

Veins,  healing  of  injured,  i.  278 ;  dilated 
into  cysts,  ii.  50 ;  cancer  in,  536,  579. 

Venom  of  insects,  &c.,  i.  489. 

Venous  vascular  tumours,  ii.  277. 

Vertebre,  cartilaginous  tumonrs  on  the,  ii. 
184, 195 ;  tuberculous  disease  in,  610. 

Villous  cancer :  general  eharaeters,  ii.  508 ; 
dendritic  growth,  510 ;  Uood-veaaels, 
512 ;  structure,  518. 

Virchow,  Prof,  on  cauliflower  ezereseenc^  ii. 
460 ;  on  fatty  degeneration,  i.  107 ;  on  in- 
flammation of  muscles,  414;  of  the  cornea, 
416 ;  on  rarefiution  of  bmies,  n.  817 ; 


on  tnbeide,  694,  607}  on  vessels  in 
erectile  tumours,  278. 
Virus,  efleeU  of,  i.  448. 

W. 

Waller,  Dr.,  on  formation  of  new  nerve- 
fibres,  i.  285  {  on  elects  of  division  of 
nerves,  144. 

Walshe,  Dr.,  on  cancer,  ii.  288,  854,  545, 
&c. ;  on  rarofaetion  of  bones,  817. 

Wardrop,  Mr.,  case  of  healing  by  scabbing,  i. 
226  ;  on  medullary  cancer,  u.  880, 498, 
&c. 

Warren,  Dr.,  on  lepoides,  iL  468 ;  on  coOmii 
cancer,  522. 

Worts,  becoming  seats  of  cancer,  ii.  468. 

Warty  growths,  ii.  421,  451;  on  scars, 
465. 

cancer :  see  Epithelial  Cancer. 

Wearing-out  of  parts,  i.  6. 

Willisms,  Dr.  C.  J.  B.,  on  varieties  of  lymph, 
i.  885. 

Dr.  Bobert,  on  morbid  poisons,  i. 

486,  e.  s. 

Wood,  Mr.  Wm.,  on  painful  subcutaneous 
tubercle,  ii.  121. 

Wormian  bones,  in  hydrocephalic  skolls,  i. 
79. 

Wounds,  repair  of,  i.  170,  e.  s. :  see  Re- 
pair. 

Wrist,  osseoDS  tnmonr  on  th^  ii.  229. 


Xanthoae,  ii.  214. 


Z. 


Zoology,  comparison  of  nosology  with,  ii. 

Zwicky,  Dr.,  on  organisation  of  blood,  i. 
178,  279. 


THE  END. 
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